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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND. 

THE COMPOSITION AND FOOD VALUE 
OF BREAD. 

By T. B. Wood, M.A., 

Felloiv of Gonville and Gams College. 

Drapen Py'ofessor of Agriculture m the University if 
Cambridge. 

Wheat has been a staple article of diet amongst a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of the world from the earliest 
times of which information as to the dietary of human beings 
is available. Primitive man appai'ently ate his wheat and 
other cereal grains whole, sometimes even entirely uncooked, 
but more frequently dried or parched by fire. As civilisation 
dawned and the practice of preparing and cooking food came 
into use, primitive mills, somewhat resembling the mortar and 
pestle of the present-day chemist, were devised. Such mills 
are still in use in the East. They served to reduce the gi’ains 
to a more or less coame powder which could be readily mixed 
into a paste or dough with water. This dough was shaped 
into cakes and cooked by baking, no doubt originally into un¬ 
leavened bread, but in later times, with the addition of yeast, 
into bread as we understand it to-day. 

Such primitive mills produced a wheat meal containing the 
whole of the grain. They were incapable of attempting any 
separation of flour and bi'an, which for the present may be 
accepted as the two chief components of the wheat grain. As 
the more civilised peoples acquired more refined habits of 
feeding, and the mechanical arts advanced, the primitive 
mortar and pestle mill, by a process of continuous evolution, 
reached its climax in the mechanically driven millstones 
which ground the whole of the breadstuffs of the civilised * 
world until about forty years ago. 

The stone mill of that date was an instrument of the 
greatest delicacy and precision, but it had nevertheless its 
limitations. As long as the wheat with which it bad to deal 
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possessed the soft starchy kernel and thick lougli skin of the 
varieties commonly grown in Great Brifcian, it could pulverise 
the flour without unduly tearing the skin, and thus render 
possible such a separation of bran from flour us the more 
fastidious tastes of the people of the nineteenth century de¬ 
manded. But already in 1870 home-grown wheat could 
supply little more than half the breadstufis of the population 
of the United Kingdom. Since that date the population has 
greatly increased, and the area of land under wheat consider¬ 
ably decreased, so that at the present time four-fifths of the 
wheat consumed in the United Kingdom is imported from 
abroad. 

Now many of the wheats imported into this country from 
abroad differ from home-grown wheats in two characters 
which for the present alignment are of the greatest impoi'tance. 
They are much harder, and their skin is much less tough. 
Consequently, when ground in the stone mills of forty years 
ago, they yielded a flour which failed to produce bread to suit 
the public taste. If the stones were set to pulverise sufficiently 
the hard and horny kernel, then the brittle skin was so severely 
treated that it could not be efficiently sepai’ated as bran, and a 
dark coloured flour resulted. Such flour was rapidly ousted 
from the markets by the fine white flours imported from 
America, where the new process of roller milling had taken 
root. This process, an entirely new departure in the milling 
industry, had arisen first in Hungary, as a consequence of the 
necessity for dealing with the typically hard and thin skinned 
wheats, produced in that country, in such a manner as to suit 
the growing fastidiousness in the feeding habits of the people. 
It was taken up at once by American millers, no doubt for 
similar reasons, and at once became the prevailing milling 
process in that country. American millers begun to send flour 
to England which soon proved to be more to the public ttxste 
than the dai'ker coloured flours made in stone mills from hard 
brittle skinned foreign wheats. Under these conditions the 
imports of flour increased at the expense of the imports of 
wheat, and this state of things was responsible for two impor¬ 
tant results. The importation of flour milled in America 
retained for the cattle feeders of that country a cheap and 
plentiful supply of concentrated food in the sbipe of the offals 
fi'om the rapidly extending and prosperous roller milling 
industry, and at the same time deprived English graziers of an 
equivalent amount of raw material. This was a serious 
handicap to the cattle raising industry of this country in its 
competition with imported meat. The home milling industry, 
too, suffered seriously from American competition, and for a 
time was in a state of great depression. 
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The millers, however, met the situation with admirable 
energy and confidence. Capital was subscribed and roller 
milling plants installed in all the larger mills in the country. 
Foreign wheats were largely bought, and with modern roller 
plant, flours were produced from them which suited the public 
taste as well as, or even better than, imported American flours. 
The home milling industry soon regained possession of the 
home flour trade, and wheat offals were again available in 
quantity aud at a reasonable price for the English graziers. 
The newly introduced roller mills met with progressive 
economic success, and at the present date practically all the 
bread consumed by the population of the United Kingdom 
is the produce of the roller milling process. 

The above short outline of the history of the milling 
industry dui^g the last forty years leads to the obvious 
conclusion that a complete revolution has taken place in the 
kind of bread consumed by the people of this country, and, 
it may be added, of all the more civilised bread eating 
countries; and this revolution is the result of the invention 
of the roller mill, which in turn was brought about by the 
increased production of hard but brittled skinned wheats 
which, when gi'ound between stones, do not yield a flour which 
satisfies modern tastes. 

Such a radical change in the food of the people is a matter 
for serious reflection. The question naturally arises—how is 
it likely to affect the health of the nation ? In the following 
pages it is proposed to discuss all the evidence which can 
be brought to bear on this point, which is one of national 
interest and importance, as shown by the comment which it 
evokes whenever it is periodically revived in the public 
press. 

Those who have followed the question in the public press 
during the last two years will realise that, like most questions, 
it has two sides. The food reformers on their side urge that 
the fine white flour of the roller mills is deficient in nitrogenous 
substance, and in phosphates, as compared with flour made by 
stone grinding, or by a modified roller process, which produces 
what the miller would call a straight grade flour, containing 
four-fifths of the grain, and rejecting nothing but the coarser 
bran. The millers, anxious to defend the roller process in 
which they have sunk so much capital, contend that what 
their fine white flours lose in the removal of nitrogen and 
phosphates by rheir more refined methods of separation is 
more than compensated for by the greater digestibility of the 
remainder; that white bread made from high grade fiom^ 
yields more available energy to the an ima l economy; and 
that its very whiteness is a reliable criterion of ite freedom 
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from at any i*ate the grosser impurities with wliicli foreign 
wheat is often contaminated. The matter is obviously one 
of great complexity, and can only be solved by appeal to 
experimental rebults. 

Before turning to experimental results, however, it may 
be well, briefly, to discuss the food requirements of an average 
healthy man,* In order that a man may be maintained in 
a state of health, it is necessary that his lieart should beat, that 
his lungs should expand and contract, that certain secretions 
should be manufactured, and that certain muscular movements 
of his digestive organs should take place. In addition to 
these involuntary actions, it is also desirable that he should 
perform certain voluntai-y movements, such as standing, walk¬ 
ing, and using his ai*ms, legs, and body in a variety of ways. 
All these actions, voluntary and involuntary, can only be carried 
out at the expense of definite amounts of energy, which piust 
be conveyed into the body in the form of food, just as the 
energy to run a steam engine must be put into the engine 
in the form of fuel. Now, before a steam engine can convert 
the energy of its fuel into work, the fuel must be burned 
to carbon dioxide and water, and the value of any kind of fuel 
for the purpose of driving a steam engine can be, and is 
commonly measured, by measuring the number of units of 
heat, or calories as they are called, which one potmd of that 
fuel can give out when it is burned. In obtaining the energy 
out of his food, a man slowly burns or oxidises the food to 
carbon dioxide and water, the same products as those formed 
in the furnace of a steam engine, and it follows, therefoi’e, 
that the energy-supplying value of a food can likewise be 
measured by determining the number of calories given oul 
by burning one pound of it. As the result of many inquiries, 
both experimental and statistical, it has been decided that 
a man of average size can maintain his health on a diet which 
supplies about 3,000 calories or heat units per day. The food, 
however, must supply something beyond energy. To return 
once more to the analogy of the steam engine, fuel alone will 
not keep it going indefinitely. From time to time its working 
pai*ts will need repair. Coal or other fuels are useless for this 
purp<^se. The working parts are made of iron or steel or bi*ass, 
and they can only be repaired by similai‘ materials* In much 
the same way, the wwking parts of the human body continually 
need repair. These working parts, the muscles, nerves, glands, 
and so forth, are for the most part comjiosed of nitrogenous 
substances, classed together under the name protein, and they 
can only be repaired by the inclusion in tlie diet of suilicient 
protein to provide the raw material to make good their wast(‘. 
It is commonly accepted that the least amount of protein 
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required daily for this purpose by an average man is 100 grams, 
or in English weight, about Sg oz. 

Combining these two statements, it is commonly accepted 
that the standard dietary of a healthy man must provide energy 
amounting to about 3,000 calories, and must contain about 
34 oz* of protein. These conditions are satisfied by a diet con¬ 
taining 34 oz. of protein, 500 grams, or rather over I lb. of 
carbohydrate (sugar, starch, and similar substances), and 50 
grams, or rather less than 2 oz. of fat. These figures apply to 
the case of a man of average weight who performs daily a 
moderate amount of light muscular work. It is necessary to 
increase them all round if the subject is engaged in heavy 
work, and they may be decreased if the subject remains 
practically at rest. 

To check these figures, I have used the results of an 
inquiry as to the average dietary of agricultural labourers in 
all parts of England, carried out for the Board of Trade 
by 114 investigators in 1902, and published in Blue Book 
Cd. 1761, 1903, page 210. From the figures there given I 
have computed, by the aid of the tables contained in Bulletin 
No. 28 (revised edition), U.S. Department of Agriculture, pp. 
19—77, the amount of pi'otein consumed per day per head, and 
the energy value, of the daily dietary of an avei-age agricultural 
labourer. The figures in the first column of Table I. are those 


Table I.— Protein and Energy Value of the Average 
Weehly Dietary of a Farm Lahourer^s Family, 


Foods used 




Weight 

In 055. 

Protein 

content, 

055 

Energy 

value, 

calorieh 

Meat ..... 




6»| 

77 

4,000 

Pork. 




17i 
43* ‘ 

3-0 

1.300 

Bacon. 




3‘r) 

S,000 

Cheese. 




19* 

5-0 

2,600 

23,000 

Bread. 





82 

Flour . 




288 

81 

24,000 

Oatmeal .... 

Rico. 




20 

2*4 

2,200 

Potatoes .... 




412 

90 

9,600 

Butter ..... 




16| 

0*2 

3,800 

Dripping .... 




m 1 

0*3 

3,900 

Sugar . 




69 

O'O 

7,800 

Jam 




26 

0*1 

2,000 

Milk. 




90 ! 

8*0 

1,800 

Total per family per week . 





97’2 

94,000 

Per head per week 




— 

24*3 

2S,»J0 

Per head per day . 


- 


— 

3*5 

'9,687 

Per head per day (granj^) . 




^ ; 

97 
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given in the Blue Book for the average amounts of foods of 
different kinds consumed per week by families consisting of a 
man, his wife, and four children The figures in the second 
and third columns are computed from those in the first column 
by means of the tables of composition of foods given in the 
American Bulletin. To arrive at the consumption of protein 
and energy per head, I have assumed that a woman eats four- 
fifths as much as a man, and each child rather more than half 
as much, the whole family on this assumption requiring as 
much food as four men. 

For comparison with Table I., I have computed in Table II, 
in the same way the protein content and energy value of the 
average dietary of urban workers, using in this case the figures 
given in Blue Book Cd. 2337, published in 1904 by the Board 
of Trade. 


Table 11,--Protein and Ert 0 rgy Value of the Average 
Weekly Dietary of an Urban Worker's Family, 


Foods used 

1 Weight 

1 in oz 

Protein 

content, 

07 

Energy 

value, 

calories 

Meat . , 1 

104 0 

15 0 

7,800 

Bacon . . ' 

221 

1 8 

4,100 

Cheese . 

13 3 

33 

1,700 

Bread and Flour , 

512 6 

63 0 

48,000 

Oatine*il and Rice. 

1 47 2 

56 

6,100 

Potatoes 

1 270 7 

60 

6,300 

Butter . 

314 

03 

7,400 

Sugar . . I 

86-0 

00 

6,000 

Milk • 

198 2 

66 

4.000 

Cunants 

112 

03 

1,200 

Per family per week 


1019 

91,600 

Per head per week 

— 

25 5 

22,900 

Per hea»i per day . j 

Per head per day (grams) j 

— 

30 

3,371 

102 

— 


From the figures worked out above it appears that a 
working man consumes on the average a diet which provides 
rather less than the commonly accepted standard amount of 
protein for a man at light muscular work, but which is appre¬ 
ciably above the standard in energy value. The figures do not 
pretend to any very great accuracy, but they are probably 
quite accurate enough to serve as a basis for argument in 
these pages. 

The great importance ot wheat-flour and bread in the 
dietary of the English working classes is perhaps the most 
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striking point in the two tables. Bread and flour appear to 
supply GO per cent, of the protein, and 50 per cent, of the 
9 nergy, in the diet of the working eiass population, both of 
the towns and of the country. Bread and flour indeed forna 
about 40 per cent, of the total food purchased by the English 
working classes. I have checked these figures by comparison 
with the results of many of the carefully conducted dietary 
studies carried out by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
published in vaidous Bulletins of that department. In America 
bread appears to form only about 30 to 35 per cent, of the total 
food purchased by the working classes, but this result is no 
doubt explained by the general use in that country of foods 
made from maize, or corn as it is called. 

Another point that the tables show with great clearness is 
that the working population of this country consume on the 
average barely enough protein to keep them in health, and this 
point is no doubt foremost in the mind of food reformers, 
their suggested remedy being the use of some form of whole* 
meal bread. The point is obviously one that requires careful 
consideration. It would appear at first si^ht that any change 
in the average dietaries quoted in Tables I. and II. which tended 
to increase the proportion of protein in the dietary would 
certainly be a good change. For the present let this be granted, 
and let us inquire into the variations in the proportion of 
protein in bread. 

Now the protein content of bread will obviously depend 
on that of the flour from which it is made. That of the flour 
will again depend on two factoids—the protein content of the 
wheat from which the flour was milled, and the method of 
milling. It is the fashion nowadays to lay stress on the milling 
and to ignore the varying composition of the wheat. The 
injustice of this line of argument is shown by the following 
figures. From analyses of wheats from all parts of the world 
made by the XJ.S. Department of Agriculture, and published 
in Bulletin 13 of the Divisioti of Chemistry, it appears that the 
average percentage of protein in wheat is 12|, but that it may 
vary from as little as 8 per cent, to as much as 17 per cent. It 
is quite clear that the varying protein content of wheats is not 
a factor which can be neglected in discussing the composition 
of bread. 

The extreme variations quoted above are not likely to be 
met with in practice. I have endeavoured to estimate the 
extent of variation which ordinarily occurs by computing from 
analyses given in Jago'^s Technology of Bread and Bread- 
making^ 1911 edition, page 273, the average content of gluten 
in English and in foreign wheats. The average pei^centage of 
this component in forty home-grown wheats is 7 per cent., in 
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forty foreign wheats 8 per cent. The gluten determined in 
the manner descnljed by Jago onlj^ represeiith about two-thir<ls 
of the total protein. The a\erage content of protein in home- 
gi*()wn wheat may therefore be taken as IO 2 per cent., as com¬ 
pared with 12 per cent, in foreign wheats. These figures are 
in accord with my own experience, and are further supported 
by the well known fact that many foreign wheats are harder, 
or, as the baker would say, stronger than average home-grown 
wheats. It ma> be accepted, therefore, that ifdhe same milling 
process be employed in both cases, bread made from foreign 
flour may be expected to contain appreciably more protein than 
that made from the home-grown article, but the difference is 
in practice not likely to be very great. 

Before discussing the effect of different systems of nailling 
on the composition of bread it will be necessary to explain 
briefly the roller milling process, and to define several terms 
which it is evident from perusal of current periodicals are 
commonly used with considerable misapprehension. The first 
process which wheat undergoes in a modern roller mill is 
cleaning, a process at which no one will cavil, especially in the 
case of foreign wheats. The next step is Imown as conditioning, 
the essence of which is so to adjust the moisture content of the 
grain that the kernel is rendered soft enough to crumble well 
between the I’ollers, whilst the skin of the grain is toughened 
in order that it may undergo the least possible amount of 
tearing, and thus remain in such a state that it may be readily 
and completely removed from the flour. These are only 
preliminaries to the milling proper which begins when the 
wheat is passed between pairs of fluted rollers. The rollers 
revolve rapidly in the same direction, but at different speeds, 
and are set at such a distance apart that the grains are nipped 
as they pass through, and at the same time torn a little because 
the rollers do not travel at the same speed. Tlie process 
described above is known technically as a break, and wheat 
commonly undergoes four such breaks in its journey through 
the mill. The result of each of these is to produce a small 
quantity of very finely divided flour, known as break flour, 
which is at once separated and, without further grinding, is 
added to the rest of the flour at a later stage. At the same 
time the rest of the wheat is crushed into a mixture of particles 
of various sizes which are known technically as semolina. 
The semolinas from the various breaks are passed through 
several pairs of smooth rollers in order to undergo the process 
of reduction. Each reduction pulverises the semolinas more 
finely and rubs the flour proper from the skin or bran. After 
each reduction the mixed flour and bran passes through what 
are known as purifiers, in which the finely divided particles of 
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jaour are sifted away from the coarser particles of husk or bran. 
The sifting is brought about by shaking or blowing the mix¬ 
ture against finely woven silk, which allows the flour to pass 
through but holds back the bran. The reductions are alter¬ 
nated between the several breaks, and for each succeeding 
one the rollers are set closer, and the pulverisation becomes 
successively finer and finer. As for the mixture from the 
earlier reductions, the grinding which it has undergone is 
comparatively slight, and silk of comparatively coarse mesh, 
about 90 to 100 meshes to the inch, suffices for the separation 
of the flour from the bran. The flour thus separated is what 
is known as high grade or patents. It has undergone com¬ 
paratively little grinding, the flour proper only has been 
powdered, the bmn is still almost intact, and the two can be 
separated very completely. Such flour is therefore almost free 
from branny particles, and its colour is the purest white of all 
the products produced in the mill. It is on account of this 
whiteness that it is commercially known as high grade, and 
sold at a high price. The husk at this stage retains much of 
the kernel still attached to it. This is removed more and more 
by each successive break, and is powdered by each successive 
reduction. Each treatment tears some of the husk, and the 
tom fragments get powdered in the reductions, so that they 
cannot be sifted away from the husk. The flour from the 
later reductions therefore contains an increasing proportion of 
finely divided branny particles, which detmct from its white¬ 
ness, and consequently from its price. It is a common practice 
to mix the flour from all the later reductions, except, perhaps, 
the last, an<l to sell the mixture under the name of households. 
The flours from the earlier breaks are commonly added to this 
mixture. Sometimes the whole of the flour, except that from 
the last reduction and the last break, is mixed together, in 
which cose it is called straight grade or straight run flour. 
The flours from the last break and from the last reduction, and 
the particles of husk sifted out at the various stages of the 
milling process, form the various products—bran, sharps, 
pollards—which are known as wheat offals. 

The germ is commonly separated almost completely from 
the flour in a roller mill. Being of a soft and sticky nature it 
is not powdered in passing between the reduction rollers, but 
is pressed out into little flat pellets. These are too large to 
pass through the meshes of the silk used for sifting, and are 
consequently sepai^ated from the flour. They are rather damp 
and heavy compared with the husk, from which they can 
consequently be separated by an air current. The germ tjatis 
separated is collected and sold to the manufacturers Of certain 
fancy germ breads. The reasom assigned by the millers for 
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the separation of the germ is that its dampness and high 
content of fat cause it to suffer decomposition, and to impart 
a rancid flavour to the flour on keeping. In stone milling, too, 
the germ probably fails to get sufficiently powdered to pass the 
sifting silks, in which case it would not be included in the 
flour. The germ forms such a very small proportion of the grain, 
only about 1\ per cent., that its inclusion or not can really 
make very little difference to the composition of the bread. 
Having given the above short outline of the process of milling, 
we are now in a position to define several terms whose use is 
necessary for the following argument. 

Wholemeal flour is the flour obtained by grinding the 
whole grain, nothing being separated out in the process. Its 
composition will be practically the same as that of the wheat 
from which it is made, the only difference being due to the 
evaporation of a little water by the heat developed in grinding. 
Flour of this type is commonly used in the United States under 
the name of Graham flour, where it was introduced some years 
ago on the recommendation of a Dr. Graham. 

A flour is sometimes made by removing some of the husk 
and grinding all the rest of the grain. There appears to be no 
generally accepted name for such flour in England. In 
America it is called “ entire ” wheat flour, which is obviously 
misleading. The nearest English name appears to be “ standard ” 
flour, the name so mnch employed in the bread campaign 
which has recently occupied a section of the daily press. The 
name, however, is not the exact equivalent of the American 
term entire flour, for the latter term in the sense in which 
it is used in America implies nothing definite as to the pro¬ 
portion of the grain removed in the bran and the propoi^tion 
retained in the flour, whilst the standard bread advocates 
demand that standard flour should contain 80 per cent, of the 
grain. 

Straight grade or straight run flour is the flour obtained, as 
explained above, by mixing together all the flour produced in 
the mill except that from the last break and the last reduc¬ 
tions. It contains very little husk, and what little it does 
contain is very finely divided. An ordinary wheat mixture 
such as is commonly milled—and it should be noted in passing 
that it is the almost invariable practice to mill mixtures of 
wheat and not single varieties—-yields as a rule from 70 to 75 
per cent, of such straight grade flour. 

Patents is the name given to the flour from the earlier 
reductions in the mill. It commonly forms about half the 
total output of flour, or about 36 per cent, of the grain. It is 
often sold separately because, being practically free from bran, 
it IS whiter than the rest of the flour, possesses superior 
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qualities from the baker’s point of view, and consequently 
commands a higher price on the market. 

Households is the trade name for the flour from the later 
reductions except the last. It contains some husk in a very 
fine state of division. Consequently its colour is not quite 
so white as that of patents, its baking qualities not quite so 
good, and its price not so high. 

Besides the above products, which are all used for bread 
making, the milling process yields a number of ofials, as they 
are called, which are not used for baking but find their way 
on to the market for feeding stock. These offals are often 
described by local names, but some of them are sufficiently 
well known throughout the country to be mentioned here. 

Bran consists of the portions of husk with more or less 
adherent kernel which have been separated from the flour 
without having undergone much gidnding. Bran is coarse 
in texture, contains much indigestible fibre, much protein, 
and is relatively poor in starch. 

Sharps have much the same composition as bran. They 
are in fact those portions of the husk which have been rather 
finely broken up in the endeavour to separate from them the 
maximum amount of flour. 

Sharps consist of a somewhat indefinite mixture of finely 
divided husk, particles of germ, and a small proportion of 
flour, which it is found impossible or unprofitable to separate. 

To illustrate the variation in composition of the flours and 
other milling products mentioned above, I have set out the 
following table which I have computed on the basis of the 
analyses given in Eeport Od. 5831 of the Local Government 
Board, by Dr. J. M. Hamill. To keep the table as simple 
as possible, I have included only those figures which bear 
on the question under discussion, namely, the percentages of 
protein and of phosphoric acid. 


Table III .—Percentages of Protein and Phosphoric Acid in 
Flours and Offals. 


Description 

1 Protem 

Phobphorio 

acid 


1 Per cent 

Per cent. 

Patents fiour .... . , 

> 10-0 

*18 

Straight grade, about 70 per cent. 

io*e 

•21 

Households floui ... 

10*8 

26 

80 per cent, flour. . , . . . ! 

no 

•36 

Wholemeal . . ... 

ii-a 

*73 

derm .... . . . . i 


232 

Sharps. 


1-66 

Bran . . . . 

' 13*6 

S-60 
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lu this table the analybes illustrate the comparatiTe 
composition of various types of flour, ail made from the 
same blend of wheat. The figures show clearly that what 
are known commercially as higher grade flours contain less 
protein and less phosphoric acid than the flours of the com¬ 
mercially lower grades made from the same blend of wheats, 
and that the oftals contain far more protein and far more 
phosphoric acid than any of the grades of flours. For obvious 
reasons the offals themselves cannot be used for bread making. 
Confining our attention to the vaidons grades of flour, it appears 
from the figures that the more particles of husk the flour 
contains, in other words the lower its commercial grade, the 
higher its proportion of protein and phosphoric acid. It has 
already been pointed out that the diet of the working classes 
of this country appears to be deficient in protein, and at first 
sight it seems reasonable to assume that the numerous attempts 
tvhich have been made to replace bread made from flours of 
commeicially high grades by bread made from flours of 
commercially low grades, are well founded and likely to lead 
to improvement in the diet of the people. 3 

Before thib assumption can be finally accepted it is .necessary 
to inquire more fully what happens to bread inside the body. 
A piece of bread when taken into the mouth is fix’st submitted 
to the process of chewing or mastication. Whilst chewing 
proceeds saliva is poured into the mouth by the salivary glands. 
The piece of bread is divided into very small particles by the 
teeth, and mixed into a paste as it is moistened by the saliva. 
The digestive ferment of the saliva begins to convert some 
of the starch of the bread into sugar. As soon as the whole 
mouthful of bread is moistened it is collected by the tongue 
into a mass, passed to the back of the mouth and swallowed. 
In tins way it reaches the stomach, where it is submitted to 
the digestive action of the gastric juice, the ferment of which 
begins to dissolve some of the protein and phosphates of the 
bread. Digestion, however, is not completed in the stomacli. 
The bread, which is now finely divided and mixed into the 
consistency of cream, is passed on into the small intestine, 
where it meets with the digestive juices of the liver and of the 
pancreas. These Juices, the bile and the pancreatic juice 
contain ferments which continue the actions begun by the 
saliva and the gastric juice, converting more of the starch into 
sugar, aud dissolving more of the protein. As the semi- 
digested food passes onwards through the intestine, this process 
continues, and the digested su^ and protein are absorbed 
into the blood which circulates in the intestinal walls, and 
carried by the blood to the various tissues of the body. Only 
that portion of the food which is thus dissolved and absorbed 
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iH of any real hervice to tb<‘ body. Fiiitilh, thase portions of 
the food which have resisted the solvent action of the several 
digestive juices, and have therefore failed to be absorbed into 
the blood, are -voided as faeces. 

It follo-ws from this that in order to arrive at a just 
estimate of the actual value to the body of any article of food, 
it would be necessary to measure exactly how much of the 
vaidous constituents of a known weight of that food are 
absorbed from the intestine into the blood. Unfortunately, 
however, no one has as yet devise<l a method of making such 
a measurement. Nevertheless it is possible to make a very 
close estimate by finding out the weights of the various 
constituents voided in the faeces when a known weight of 
food is eaten. The amounts of protein, stai’ch, phosphoric 
acid, &c., voided, are subtracted from the amounts eaten, and 
in this way an cstijiiate is obtained of the amount digevsted and 
presumably absorbed. This method has been applied to breads 
made from various grades of flours by several investigators, and 
the results oljtained throw a new light on the question at 
issue. 

The figures given in the following table are obtained by 
averaging the I'esults of a number of experiments caiTied out 
in America on the lines indicated a])ove. The separate 
experiments are df^scribed in variotis bulletins of the U.S. 
Department of AgricTilture. They are easily accessible in Dr. 
Hamill’s Report to the Local Government Board, Cd. 5831. 


Table IV. 


Broad miwic Irom 

■per 100 ptirfw protom 

Ccitcn 

Pel 100 units energy 
m food 

Rxeielcd 

Digefited 

Bxoreted 

Bigestcd 

Straight grade flour (70 j)or cent.) 

^ 11 

89 

8 

92 

Entire flour (80 per cent.) . 

19 

81 

18 

87 

Wholemeal flour 

24 

76 

18 

82 


Before discussing the bearing of these figixres ofl the 
question at issue a word of explanation is necessary. The 
straight grade flours used in the experiments appear to have 
been about equivalent to English ground flours of that grade, 
forming about 70 per cent, of the gi*ain. The entire 

flour, as already explained, is applied to flours from which 
a variable proportion of the husk has been removed. They 
probably correspond fairly accurately to otir 80 per oeflt. or 
“standard” flour. The wholemeal flours of course included 
the whole of the grain. The experiments each coverall only 
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the very short period of two days, but their reliability is 
increased by the fact that they all agi’ee amoug thembelves, and 
the figures may therefore be accepted with some considerable 
degree of certainty. Finally, it should be explained that the 
energy digested is determined by subtracting (from the heat 
given out by burning a known weight of the food) the sum of 
the heat given out by burning the dry matter of the urine and 
of the faeces excreted as the result of eating that weight of 
food, the amount of heat in each case being measured ])y the 
number of degrees of temperature through which a known 
weight of water is warmed. 

Turning now to the figures themselves, it is at once evident 
that there is a close connection between the grade ot the flour 
and the digestibility of its protein and energy. These con¬ 
stituents of the flours of commercially higher grades are far 
more completely digested than the same constituents of the 
lower grade flours. In other words, the more husk a flour 
contains the lower the proportion of its protein and energy 
digested and absorbed into the blood, to be distributed to the 
various tissues of the body. The differences in digestibility 
are so large that they cannot be ignored, as is so often the case, 
in estimating the food value of the diflerent grades of flour. 

I have calculated below, from the figures given in Tables III. 
and IV., the actual amounts of protein and energy which could 
become available to the tissues of the body froui the consump¬ 
tion of the daily ration of bread and flour shown in Table I. 
Assuming that all the flour included in this ration, both as 
bread and in other forms, is straight grade flour, then of the (13 
grams of protein it contains, 89 per cent., i*e., 50 grams, would 
be digestible. If, on the other hand, all the flour in tlu^ diet 
were wholemeal flour, the diet would contain ratJier more 
protein, as shown in Table III. The exact amoiuit would b<» 
03 X ll‘3-r-10-6, 67 grams. Of this only 70 per cent., Le., 

51 grams, would be digestible. Thus the average workman, 
if he fed on wholemeal bread, would certainly eat a little 
more protein every day, but he would really digest consider¬ 
ably less, in fact, 5 grams, or nearly a quarter of an ounce less. 
Since it is only the protein which is digested and absorbed that 
benefits the body, the replacement of white bread by whole¬ 
meal bread in the diet of the people would rather decrease 
than increase the available protein of the diet. Exactly the 
same result appears when the energy values are worked out. 
Eeplacement of white bread by wholemeal bread would 
reduce the available energy of the diet by 17(1 units per head 
per day. 

The experiments quoted above were all carried out in 
Anaerica, and to the best of my knowledge no expei'iments on 
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the cligefttibiiity of bread have been done in this country. The 
Cambridge School of Agriculture, thanks to a grant from the 
Development Fund, has been able to acquire a fairly complete 
equipment for the study of digestibility and other important 
questions connected "with the nutrition of animals. Its staff 
have been asked to undertake the supervision of several of the 
young men who are holding research scholarships provided by 
the Development Fund. While the equipment was proceeding 
of a special laboratory for the study of the digestibility of 
home-grown fodders when fed to farm animals, it ocurred to 
me that it would be excellent training for the team of research 
scholars who are proposing to take up this work, to carry out 
upon thenisehes a complete trial of the digestibility of two 
kinds of bread. Accordingly I obtained from Mr. A, E. 
Humphries, of Coxes Lock Mill, Weybridge, a sack of high 
grade flour, of the quality known as patents, made from a 
blend of home-grown and foreign wheats; and Sir Oswald 
Mosley was also kind enough to supply me with a sack of his ^ 
own make of stone-ground flour, of the quality known in 
America as ‘^entire,” made entirely from home-grown wheat. 
This flour was made by grinding the whole berry between 
stones and subsocpiently sifting out about 20 per cent, of the 
husk. After the experiment had been completed it was found 
that the mill was not working normally. Sir Oswald Mosley 
very kindly supplied two more samples of stone-ground flour. 
From one of them about 8 per cent, only of husk had been 
removed, from the other about 12 per cent. 

The experiment was undertaken by a team of four research 
scholars, working under the joint supervision of Dr. F, G. 
Hopkins and myself. During the first period of the experiment, 
which lasted for seven days, the diet of each man was about 
2 lb. bread ma<le from the patents flour, supplemented by 2 oz. 
of filtered butter fat, 2/3 oz. of sugar, and 1 pint of milk. The 
men lived on this diet for a week without any great discomfort, 
and carried out as the experiment proceeded all the weighings 
of food and excreta, and a considerable number of the analyses. 
The remainder of the analyses were completed in the succeed¬ 
ing fortnight. The second period also lasted for seven days, 
when the diet was as before, except that the bread was that 
made from the first sample of flour supplied by Sir Oswald 
Mosley. Again the restricted diet appeared to entail little in¬ 
convenience, and the men were able to carry out all the necessary 
weighings of food and excreta as the experiment proceeded, 
and to 9omplete all the analyses in about a fortnight. The last 
two samples of flour presented by Sir Oswald Mosley were 
tested in a similar manner, except that the period of experiment 
was in each case reduced to three days. 
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Before discus&ing the results I should like to record my 
thanks to both the donors of the flour, an<l to expj*ess my 
appreciation of the keenness of the men who cai*ried out the 
experiment. Such work is extremely arduous. It entails no 
little self-denial, and in the present case included GOO separate 
weighings and over 1,000 chemical analyses. T wish also to 
express my great indebtedness to Sir Oswald Mosley’s agent, 
Mr. A. E. Beck, for the gi^eat trouble he has taken in preparing 
the flours and in supplying information. 

A full account will be published later. For the present I 
propose to give only the figm^es bearing on the subject of this 
paper. In calculating the results it is assumed that all the 
constituents of the milk, butter, and sugar are completely 
digested, but that since protein is not completely oxidised in 
the body some of the energy of the protein of the milk will be 
lost in the form of urea, &e., in the rnune. This has been 
estimated and allowed for in calculating the percentage of the 
energy of the bread which was utilised. 

Comparing these figm»es with those given in Table lY., 
it is evident that the differences in iligestibility of the various 
constituents of the two kinds of bread are in the same direction 
in both the American and the Caml)ridge experiments. Taking 
the Cambridge figures and calculating from them, and from the 
figures for average composition of flours given in Talile III., 
the amounts of protein and energy which could be absorbed 
from the ration of bread and flour commonly consumed by the 
working man, it appears that the amount of protein from white 
bread would be 56 grams, from 80 per cent, bread 57^ gi'ams. 
For the energy absorbed, the difference is only 9 uxrits." These 
differences are well inside the error of the various experi¬ 
mental methods employed in determining them, and we may 
conclude, therefore, from the Cambridge experiment, that the 
slightly greater digestibility of white bread o\er 80 per coni, 
bread practically balances the slightly lower content of protein, 
and that as far as protein and energy are conceimed it is 
immaterial whether white or brown bread ih Uhed. If still 
less husk is removed, there is a much greater fall in digestibility, 
and the available protein and energy become smaller. 

Turning to the figures for phosphoric acid the case appears 
to be quite different. The 80 per cent, bread used contained 
rather more than twice as much phosphoric acid as the white 
bread. The percentage digested was exactly the same in the 
two cases, 52 per cent. It follows, therefore, that the 80 per 
cenr. bread supplied to the tissues twice as much phosphoric 
acid per day as the white bread. Even with the lower 
digestibility of the phosphorus of the coarser breads, their very 
Mgh content of this constituent places more of it within reach 
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of the tissues of the body. In this respect, therefore, brown 
bread appears to be preferable, but before definitely stating 
this as a fact it is necessary to know how much phosphonc 
acid per day a man requires, and if the ordinary average diet 
supplies that amount. 

Information on these points is not very abundant, nor are 
the conclusions of the several investigators who have studied 
the question very concordant. It appears, however, to be 
fairly certain that an average man requires somewhere between 
two and three grams of phosphoric acid per day. Analyses 
giving the average percentage of phosphoric acid in common 
articles of diet are not numerous, but from the sources 
available I have estimated as best I could the amount of 
phosphoric acid contained in the daily dietary of the average 
working man as given in Table I. Assuming that all the 
bread in his diet is made from straight grade flour containing 
the avex'age percentage of phosphoric acid given in Table III., 
the daily consumption of phosphoric acid works out at 2*4 
grams. If all the bread and flour is replaced by 80 per cent, 
flour containing *35 per cent, of phosphoric acid, the daily 
consumption of phosphoric acid becomes 3*2 grams. This 
amount would* certainly be enough; indeed, there appears 
to be no reason to doubt that the smaller amount of 2*4 grams 
is suflScient. It is sometimes stated that inorganically com¬ 
bined phosphoric acid cannot be utilised by the tissues although 
it may be absorbed from- the intestine. The results of recent 
investigators are usually quoted in support of this statement, 
but I have not seen any writer on the subject quote the first 
definite work on the utilisation of phosphoric acid which 
has always seemed to be most conclusive. In this Journal for 
the year 1853, VoL XIY., page 459, Lawes and Gilbert describe 
the results of their experiments at Rothamsted on pig feeding. 
One of the lots of pigs in the experiment was fed entirely 
on maize. After the fimt fortnight, duiung which the young 
pigs had done very well, the maize-fed pigs began to go wrong. 
Swellings appeai*ed on the neck, and their breathing became 
difficult. Maize is well known to be deficient both in protein 
and in phosphoric acid. It was decided to supplement the 
diet of maize meal by 3 oz. per head per day of a mixture 
of finely sifted coal ashes, common salt, and superphosphate 
of lime. The pigs readily ate this mixture, when their 
abnormal symptoms at once disappeared. Afterwards they 
increased normally in weight, and throve as well as many 
of the other lots. It seems difficult to believe that any 
constituent except the superphosphate can have been respon¬ 
sible for this striking result, and if this is so, it is a striking 
instance of the utilisation by the body of phosphorus in 
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inorganic combination. It has a special interest in the case 
of bread, for a reason that will appear later. An experiment 
on similar lines has recently ])eeii carried out at the 
Experiment Station of the University of Wisconsin by Hart, 
McCollum, and Puller, who have shown without doubt that 
young pigs can make use of inorganic phosphorus compounds. 

In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to set out an 
unbiassed account of the feeding value of different kinds of 
bread, as affected by variations in the composition of the flour, 
according to the kind of wheat from which it is made and the 
kind of milling it has undergone. There is still one point to 
be considered—what is known as strength. This term is very 
loosely used by the various classes of people interested in wheat 
to denote the collection of properties which each considers 
good from his own point of view. The farmer considers a 
wheat strong if the miller will give a good price for it. The 
miller calls a wheat strong if it will make a good yield of 
saleable flour. The baker’s criterion of strength is the 
capacity for baking a large number of saleable loaves per 
sack. Obviously it is useless to discuss strength in its relation 
to food value until the term has been defined with some 
approach to accuracy. Fortunately this has been done by the 
Home-grown Wheat Committee, who define strength as “ the 
capacity for baking a large well piled loaf.” This definition 
entirely leaves out two points which are of great importance 
to the baker—capacity for making a dough which is easy to 
manipulate in large quantities, and the power of making a 
large number of loaves per sack. The former is usually 
called stability, the latter water absorption. 

In making flour into bread the usual practice is to put a 
quantity of flour into a large wooden trough, to add the 
requisite proportion of salt, to stir in the proper amount of 
yeast mixed with water, and finally to add water a little at a 
time, working in each addition until all or neaidy all the flour 
is made into dough of the desired consistency. This operation 
may be carried out in one stage or more frequently in two 
stages, but in either case it is found that a sack (280 lb.) of 
any given flour will absorb a certain definite quantity of 
water in order to make a dough of definite consistency. This 
quantity is usually expressed in quarts per sack, and it varies 
from about 52 to 70 quarts per sack. This means that a sack 
of flour may make anything from 400 lb. to 450 lb. of dough. 
The amount of dough ordinarily reqxxired to bake a 4 lb. loaf 
is 4 lb. 6 oz. A sack of flour may therefore produce from 92 
to 103 loaves. Clearly the water absorbing power of a flour 
is of considerable importance to the baker. A flour which 
absorbs 5 per cent, of its own weight of extra water is in fact 
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worth to him something like Is. Brf, more per sack From (ho 
point of \iew of the food value ot the h!*ead piodnced it 
appears at first sight that such a flour would produce a bread 
containing an excessive amount of water, and a corres¬ 
pondingly low percentage of dry matter. This is, however, 
by no means the case, for the flours which absorb large amounts 
of water are, as a general rule, flours which contain low per¬ 
centages of* natural moisture. Thus a flour containing only 
10 per cent, of natui*al moisture, and absorbing in the doughing 
process 103 quarts of water per sack, would produce bread 
containing almost exactly the same percentage of water as a 
flour which contained 15 per cent of natural moisture and 
absorbed only 92 quarts of water per sack. As a general rule 
some such balance holds between natural moisture and water 
absorption, but in exceptional cases flour high in natural 
moisture may absorb much water, and the bread produced 
from such flours no doubt contains an abnormally low 
percentage of dry matter. The almost universal practice of 
blending wheats in the mill must however reduce such cases 
to a minimum, and their occurrence must be so unusual that 
they can have little bearing on the general question of the 
food value of bread. From a large lanmbei* of analyses of 
bread, published in the Bulletins of the TJ.S. Department of 
Agriculture, it appears that fresh bread contains on the avemg(^ 
36 per cent of water, and that the variation from this figime is 
not often more than 2 per cent. 

The stability of a flour can have but little influence on the 
food value of the bread produced from it. It is difficult to 
see how the stickiness or otherwise of the dough can affect 
the composition of the bread. This property of flour may 
therefore be left without further discussion, and we may 
proceed at once to discuss the question of strength proper. 

Strength has already been defined as the capacity of making 
a large well piled loaf. It is clear at once that this definition 
embodies two ideas. The loaf may be lai*ge or small, or it 
may^ be well or badly piled, and there is no necessary con¬ 
nection between these two properties. After many years of 
careful investigation I am satisfied that the size of the loaf 
produced by any floui* depends on the diastatic capacity of the 
flour, or, in non-technical language, on the presence in the 
flour of a ferment which is able to change the starch of the 
flour into sugar when provided with moistm^e and warmth 
as it is in the dough. Such production of sugar provides food 
for the yeast, which continues to grow and make gas inside 
the dough up to the moment when the moulded loaf is put 
into the oven. The more rapid the formation of gas inside 
the dough, the greater the pressm^e in the loaf when it goes 
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into fcho oven, aiul the greater the expaiihicm as the lempi^rahire 
rises during the process of baking. 

The epithet well piled perhaps requires sc^nie explanation. 
A well piled loaf is one in which ])oth the shape and the 
texture are good. Good shape and texture depend on the 
quality of the gluten, and this in turn depends on the soluble 
salts contained in the flour. Gluten is a colloid substance, and 
like all colloids its properties vai*y with its surroundings. This 
is well shown in the familiar case of albumen or white of egg. 
In its natural condition it is a thick glairy .liquid. On heating 
it coagulates and changes its properties, becoming a white, soft 
solid. A somewhat similar change in properties is brought 
about by the presence of acid, or of certain salts. Another 
instance of a colloid substance is the clay of the soil. The 
extent to which the properties of such a soil can be modified 
by the application of lime or other manurial substances, both 
for better or worse, is a matter of common knowledge. The 
soluble salts present in diifei'ent wheats vary greatly both in 
kind and in degree. Certain wheats, notably the hard wheats 
of Canada, are specially rich in soluble phosphates, and contain 
comparatively small proportions of sulphates and chlorides. 
Other wheats, and amongst them especially Rivet, and many of 
the heavy cropping wheats commonly grown in Ex^gland, 
contain but little ’ soluble phosphate and much sulphate and 
chloride. Now sulphates and chlorides have the power of 
making gluten short and crumbly, whilst phosphates make it 
tough and elastic. Hence the gluten of Canadian hard wheats 
is tougher and more elastic than the gluten of home-grown 
wheats, and toughness and elasticity are the precise qualities 
necessary to hold the loaf in a good and symmetrical shape as 
it esipands when heated in the oven, and to ensure a good 
texture by preventing the small vesicles of gas in the dough 
from breaking into one another and forming large holes. 

The bearing of these properties on the feeding value of 
bread is perhaps indirect. Nevertheless, it cannot be neglected. 
High diastatic power which produces a large loaf is very 
generally associated with a high percentage of protein. The 
power of baking a well piled shapely loaf is associated with a 
high percentage of soluble phosphate, and other things being 
equal, with a high percentage of gluten, the chief protein of 
the wheat grain, A strong fiour possessing both these proper¬ 
ties is therefore usually above the average in content both of 
protein and of phosphate, and the undoubted preference shown 
by the working man for white bread made from strong 
is, so far, well founded, for strong flour gives him on the 
average more nitrogen and more phosphate, the two consti¬ 
tuents in which his dietary is most likely to be lacking. At 
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the same time it evidently pleases his palate, a point which can 
never be neglected in consideiing the ^alue of a food. The 
ideas as to the real cause of strength vhich I have stated above 
have been translated into practice by a firm of milling engineers, 
who have placed on the market an apparatus for spraying into 
floiu% as it goes through the mill, a solution of malt extract and 
soluble phosphate. The former increases the diastatic capacity 
of the flour, the latter effects a distinct improvement in the 
toughness of the gluten, and thus improves the shape of the 
loaf. These additions have been much criticised on the gi‘ound 
that it is undesirable to allow any kind of foreign admixture 
in the preparation of flour from wheat. This criticism seems 
to be quite unreasonable; first, because since both diastase and 
soluble phosphate are invariably present iu wheat flour, they 
can hardly be described as foreign additions; and secondly, 
because, in the light of the Rothamsted and the Wisconsin jiig 
feeding experiments quoted above, and in the absence of definite 
evidence to the contrary, it cannot be denied that inorganic 
phosphates may add to the food value of the bread. If it is 
possible, as the commercial success of the process indicates, 
to add to the palatableness of the bread produced from home¬ 
grown or other weak wheats by addition to the flour in the 
mill of substances like malt extract and soluble phosphates, 
which are admittedly harmless and may be of definite value 
as food, it seems unreasonable to condemn their use, unless 
for some very cogent reason which has not yet been stated. 

There remains only one point of view which has not been 
discussed. It is sometimes contended that the various types of 
brown bread retain the germ, which is completely removed 
from the higher grade white flours by the roller milling process, 
and that the presence of this germ endows the brown liread 
with special properties which cannot be expressed in terms of 
protein content, energy value, or in any other recognised man¬ 
ner. It is certain for instance that, in Dr. Hopkins’ experiments 
with white and brown breads, the young rats fed on brown 
bread grew altogether more rapidly than those fed on white 
bread, the difference being quite out of proportion to the differ¬ 
ence in protein content or energy value of the two foods. The 
result is most striking, but Dr. Hopkins would be the last person 
to argue that the results of an experiment on young rats fed on 
bread only could be directly applied to the case of the average 
population of the country of whose diet bread forms only about 
one half. The other half of the diet, consisting as it does of 
meat, milk, vegetables, &c., probably supplies in abundance the 
unknown constituents to the presence of which in the germ its 
social importance is attributed. Other experiments of Dr. 
Hopkins have shown for instance that these mysterious, but 
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none tbe less important, substances are certainly present in milk 
and in fresh vegetable matter. Furthermore it is by no means 
certain that the germ is retained in the flour by any of the 
methods of preparing it short of grinding the whole of the grain 
and removing none of the bran. The soft and sticky nature of 
the germ makes it almost impossible to grind even between 
stones. It is much more readily flattened than ground, 
in which case it will be taken out of the flour by even the 
coarsest sifting. It is doubtful therefore if the rather uncertain 
presence of a trace of germ in the various types of brown bread 
is likely to endow them with any special value outside protein 
content and enex’gy value, at any rate for the average population 
whose diet is only half bread. For infants or children fed 
almost exclusively on bread the case may be different. Brown 
bread for them may have a special value, but it may neveii;he- 
less be contended, even in such cases, that no kind of bread 
forms a suitable exclusive diet for infants or children, and that 
the proper course is not to use brown bread but to include other 
feeding stuffs in the diet. For ordinary people the choice of 
bread may be safely left to individual tastes. Personally I 
prefer brown bread, but I do so because I like its taste, and be¬ 
cause I And that its rather laxative properties suit my mode of 
life. I do not think that I get from it more protein, more 
energy, or more good in any other way. 

In writing this article I have endeavoured to review the 
evidence bearing on the composition and food value of bread as 
affected by variations in the source of supply of the wheat 
from which it is produced, and in the system of milling to 
which the wheat is submitted. In conclusion it may be well 
to set out a summary of the chief points which have resulted 
from the inquiry. 

Daring the last century the population increased faster than 
the wheat growing area. This necessitated the importation of 
foreign wheat. Foreign wheats are for the most part hard in 
kernel and soft in skin. Consequently they cannot be separated 
into flour and bran by the old-fashioned stone mill. This fact 
led to the invention of the roller mill, which produces over 90 
per cent, of the flour used in the United Kingdom at the present 
time. 

The general public, and especially the working classes, 
prefer the white bread produced from the higher grade flours 
of the roller mill. Compared with old-fashioned stone ground 
flonr or with the various bmnds of whole meal or standard 
flours of to-day, this high grade flour if made from the same 
wheat would be deficient in protein. But it can only be made 
satisfactorily from a blend of wheats containing a consider¬ 
able proportion of strong wheats rich in protein, so that the 
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deficiency in practice is by no means great. It is on the average 
more than compensated by the greater digestibility of the 
protein of the higher grade fiour, so that the tissues of the 
body extract as much protein from white bread as from brown. 

The energy value of white bread also is at least equal to that 
of brown bread. The relative demand on the part of the public 
shows clearly that white bread is generally preferred. In the 
present state of knowledge there seems no definite reason for 
concluding that the public taste is wrong. 

T. B. Wood. 

Scliool of Agriculture, 

Cambndge. 


THE MILLING OF WHEAT IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

By a. E. Humphries, 

A past President of the National Association of British and 
Irish Millers. 

I HAVE I’ecently been &liown by a veteran miller some letters 
Witten by Ms grandfather in 1839. They record that in 
December, 1800, and March, 1801, wheat realised 10?. per 
quarter, and that by an Order in Council millers were pro¬ 
hibited from m iking households ” flour (the grade used for 
making ordinary white bread), and ‘‘were obliged to use a 
coarse cloth, so as only to take out the coarse ‘ bran ’ ” ; but 
the alteration was not found to answer and the millers were 
allowed again to make ‘ households.' ” In 1911 wheat has not 
been scarce or unduly high in price, and no administrative 
order has been made commanding that bread shall be made 
only from coarse flour, but we have seen the long continued 
and apparently unsuccessful missionary efforts of the Bread and 
Food Reform League taken up by an influential portion of the 
British press, and we have been exhorted, with semblance of 
dogmatic infallibility, to seek health, nervous energy, and 
personal beauty in bread made from flour conforming to a 
certain formula. The complete miller knows something of 
dietetics, chemistry, and other sciences, but is not didactic. 
He listens attentively but impassively so long as ‘‘bread 
reformers ” confine themselves to advocacy of their doctrines, 
and is willing to supply any form of wheaten product for 
w’hich there is a substantial "demand. 

No responsible advocate of change in our breadstuffs has 
been unable to obtain in a proper form at a reasonable price 
just W’hat he requhes. But millers are human. They have 
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been for generations seeking to reach techincal pei Lection, and 
to adjust their methods of milling the changing contlitions 
forced upon them in various ways. In their opinion modern 
developments of milling are good, and the changes in manu¬ 
facture are not detrimental to the consumer. So, whereas 
they would be quite content to say nothing m opposition to 
the doctrines ot “ bread reformers,” and would supply without 
comment, as a matter of business, }ust what is required, they 
do resent the attacks made upon white flour by people, some 
of them eminent, who obviously do not understand the 
technical problems involved. In their view well-meant efforts 
concerning food reform have tailed, because those responsible 
for them have not consulted the people intimately acquainted 
with the details as well as with the principles involved. A 
doctor is likely to know as much about flour milling as a miller 
knows about physic. If either invade the other’s realm, crude 
and unsuccessful efforts to achieve success will probably ensue ; 
many half truths and some absurdities will be uttered; 
whereas a combination of forces, each willing to learn from 
the other and to work wholeheartedly in the public interest, 
would mean success with a minimum of effort and ill-feeling. 
Millers are not unduly conservative. When it is proved that 
further improvements can be made, when the scientist has 
discovered the nebulous something at present unnamed, for 
which he is seeking, and has proved not only that its retention 
or addition to flour is good, but that its presence will not result 
in some accompanying deleterious effect, the miller will 
willingly embody the discoveries in daily practice. In the 
meantime, let a miller attempt to indicate in summary form 
the course of modern developments. 

Some animals, for instance rats and birds, eat wheat in a 
araw state and thrive upon it, Man cannot. The eating or 
chewing of raw wheat by human beings will soon cause acute 
indigestion. Facts to be noted by those who feed the animals 
named on wheaten products approiumating in various degrees 
to the raw state, and from the results draw conclusions, which 
they apply to human beings 1 For the use of man, therefore, 
wheat has to be ground and cooked. 

Some people seem to think that wheat was designed by 
nature as food for man, an idea which seems to permeate much 
of the advocacy for whole meal bread. Very little consider¬ 
ation should remove that misconception. Wheat is essentially 
a seed ; the germ, as its name implies, the source of plant l^jCe ? 
the endosperm, converted by man into flotir,in nature’s economy 
the food of the young plant till it is able to get its suste3Dance 
from soil and air ; the bran, a protective covering for the food 
of the baby plant, made by nature to a large extent water- 
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proof to keep in the endosperm, when by natural processes it 
is reduced first to a milky and finally to a watery state, and so 
resistant to disintegration that it remains in existence under 
ground for seyeral months after the plant has absorbed the 
endosperm. Man has quite properly in this, as in so many 
other cases, diverted a natural product from its use in nature’s 
economy to food purposes, but in doing so he has quite rightly 
used his intelligence and converts into breadstuffs that part of 
the original product which he himself, after cooking, can 
properly assimilate, while he gives that part (which he cannot 
himself directly utilise to best advantage) to those possessors 
of strong digestions who are made to furnish him with milk 
and bacon. The separation of wheat after grinding into its 
commercial constituents, flour and offals, is no new idea. 
From the time of Moses downwards, flour to be excellent has 
been fine,” which means that some sifting medium of fine 
mesh has been used to exclude the bran and finer particles of 
the skin of the wheat, together known by the generic name of 
‘‘offals,” from the flour. Medical science acknowledges that 
foods to he in the highest degree good must be appetising, and 
the answer of the public as to which form-'of bread it prefers, 
fine or coarse, is overwhelmingly in favour of the former. 
For a great many years the virtues of bread containing a large 
proportion of “ wheaten offals ” have been extolled, and millers 
have taken the greatest pains by selecting desirable wheats, 
and by milling them in many ways, to satisfy the demand for 
it; yet even now the various forms of wheat meal bread do 
not represent more than 3 or 4 per cent, of the total bread 
consumed in the United Kingdom. The Bread and Food 
Reform League recognised this fact, and varied its teaching 
to advocate the use of the so-called 80 per cent, standard 
bread, but in spite of the extraordinary campaign waged in 
its favour and the extravagant claims made on its behalf, 
careful inquiries among millei-s lead me to say that at no 
time did its consumption represent more than 7 per cent., and 
at present it does not exceed 3 per cent, of the bread consumed 
in the United Kingdom. 

The milling of wheat, therefore, has always included not 
only the work of grinding, but of dividing the meal into 
various commercial products. If the work required consisted 
of grinding only, no better tool wonld be required or desired 
than the millstone, but the public has demanded fine white 
flour, and this demand, growing more and more insistent, has 
led by gradual stages to the development of the complicated 
systems of modern milling. To get white flour, wheat must be 
thoroughly cleaned, the quality of the grinding must be good, 
and the method of separating ground products must be gentle, 
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so that the finished flour shall contain no dirt, and only a 
minimum amount ot powdered bran. This means that in 
grinding and separating no greater amount of friction shall be 
employed than is really necessary, and that no product shall 
receive more grinding than is just sufficient for the purposes in 
view. It means also that the wheat to be ground shall be in 
such a physical condition—neither too wet nor too dry—that 
optimum separations of branny husk from kernel can be made 
with the tools available. Those are the principles involved. 
Let me dilate somewhat as to the application of them. 

Fifty years ago the kinds of wheat available were almost 
all mellow. Approximately two-thirds of the quantity ground 
were home-grown, and the foreign wheats imported were 
mostly mellow also. This means that the bran was relatively 
tough, so that methods of milling involving a severe treatment 
of the grain did not very greatly damage the colour of the 
flour. But the sources of our wheat supply and the nature of 
the wheats available have been very greatly changed. Argen¬ 
tina, Canada, India, Russia, and the North-Western States of 
the United States have become the chief sources of our supply, 
and the wheats they send us have a friable skin, so that it 
became necessary to use less friction in grinding and separa¬ 
ting. 

The necessity for improved wheat cleaning became urgent. 
Pioneer farming in new countries, and the introduction of 
agricultural machinery everywhere, meant less care in the 
cleaning of the land and its produce. Furthermore, the bread¬ 
making qualities of the wheats available changed. The bread 
produce^ from them is not so pleasant to taste as that 
from the mellower wheats they replaced, and the presence of 
powdered husk, which is neither nice nor nourishing, would 
intensify the defect. So for several reasons some modifications 
of milling methods became necessary, even if millers attempted 
to do no more than maintain pre-existent standards of excel¬ 
lence as regards colour of flour, and colour and flavour of 
bread. The necessity for improvements was more urgent in 
countries using the newer types of wheat exclusively, and that 
is the reason why Hungary and the United States were the first 
to adopt the newer methods of milling. But those methods did 
much more than enable millers to maintain pre-existing stan¬ 
dards of excellence. The extraction of dirt, stones, seeds, and 
other extraneous matter, the washing and conditioning of the 
wheat, and the diminution in the amount and intensity of fric¬ 
tion used in grinding, improved the colour of the flour very 
greatly, and the bread produced from it was not only whiter 
but nicer. Not infrequently it is said that modernAread is not 
so nice as that obtainable fifty years ago, and modem methods 
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of milliug are blamed for the alleged inferiority, but it is silly 
to take flour made ])y older methods of milling from some 
wheatfa, and compare it with flour made by modern methods 
from other wheats, it the object be to test the virtues or defects 
of the rival methods ot milling. Bread produced from mill¬ 
stone made flour can be really nice if the right sorts of wheat 
be used Wholemeal bread or the ‘‘ 80 per cent, standard ” 
article can be palatable if the same precaution be observed ; 
but such ])]*eadstuffs made from an average ot all the wheats 
available to British millers would not be nice or appetising. 
‘‘ Standard bread ’’ would necessitate “ standard wheats.” As 
matters stand, the quantity consumed is so small that the flour 
can be made from wheats most suitable tor the purpose, but if 
the demand for it greatly increased, its success would probably 
1)8 its undoing, tor then other wheats must be used, and the 
bread would not be as nice as it is, or, let me say, it would be 
worse than it is. 

The millstone was a fine tool, 'the quintessence of the ex¬ 
perience and knowledge of very many generations of capable 
millers and specialist millstone builders, but it had its limita¬ 
tions. Consider rhe thickness of a piece of bran, and realise 
the degree of mechanical perfection involved in getting a 
millstone 4 ft, in diameter and 10 to 15 cwt. in weight to 
revolve for hours per annum, in balance, generally on a 
Mngle point, so closely to a sister millstone, that they touch the 
Ijran simultaneously (m both its inner and outer sides without 
unduly pulveidzing it and without coming into contact them¬ 
selves. Something to be proud of I But consider also the 
amount and intensity of the friction involved—one stone 
stationary, and the other revolving at a peidphery speed of 
1,500 ft. per minute. The wheat was “fed” to the stones 
jihrough a hole in the centre of the npper one, and was passed 
between them to then* circumference hy means of indentations 
in their surfaces, specially placed to force the grain or meal in 
an outward direction. This involved at least 4 ft. of extremely 
severe rubbing in one grinding. Compare that with the 
relatively gentle action of roller mills—two rolls revolving in 
the same direction at a difterential speed ; the faster at a peri¬ 
phery speed of about 880, and the slower at 350 ft. per minute, 
and gi*inding done at onh one poinif in the circumference. 
Obviously, if it be desirable to grind with a minimum amount 
of friction, rolls are incompai‘ahly superior to millstones, even 
though it be necessary to pass the stock through a much greater 
number ot grindings, ii rolls he used. 

Let me describe some changes involved in the gradual 
change from one system of milling to the other. I need not 
enlarge upon the concurrent improvements in cm* methods of 
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wheat cleaning, which are approved by everybody, but I should 
like to say that the gi^eat whiteness or brightness of the best 
modern bread is conclusive evidence that the wheat has been 
properly cleaned, whereas the consumer of whole-meal or 
‘‘ standard ” bread has to accept by faith the direct or implied 
statement that the wheat from which it has been produced has 
been properly cleaned. The bread itself does not furnish 
conclusive evidence that all the dirt has been removed in wheat 
cleaning. 

I have dwelt upon the severe action of the millstone, but it 
is desirable to consider in detail the results due to it. In mills 
of even moderate size there used to be one man known as the 
stoneman,” then the aristocrat of mill operatives, who had as 
part of his duty to keep the giunding faces of the stones cix'cum- 
ferentially “ dead true ” and radially slightly hollowed towards 
the centre. As one result of so much careful designing and 
opei'ating, the bran produced from mellow wheat was “ broad,” 
or, in other words, consisted of good sized flakes. We are told 
that theoretically wheat contains a very much greater percentage 
of flour than millers have ever extracted in ordinary milling. 
This was due to the commercial necessity, felt relatively quite 
as much in millstone days as now, of maintaining a good colour 
of flour according to current standards. Bo in practice mill¬ 
stones were not made to remove from the inner side of the bran 
all the endosperm capable of yielding flour, and it is safe to say 
that under ordinai^y conditions more “flour was left on the 
bran ” by millstones than is left there by rolls. But as regards 
the outei* side of the bran, the story is difiEerent. The out¬ 
standing difference between millstone and roller-made bran is, 
that the former had a polished appearance which the latter does 
not possess, and this probably meant that the excess of bran 
powder made by the millstones, and necessarily included i^ the 
flour,^ came from the outsid<s and was merely the outermost 
layers of the bran, to which the phrase I have used that it is 
“ neither nice nor nourishing ” can most certainly be applied. 
There is one point in Dr. HamilFs Report on the dietetic values 
of various flours and meals which is important, even though it 
seems to have escaped general attention. On pp. 47 and 48 he 
gives the analyses of a roller-made flour representing 70 per 
cent, of the wheat used, and of a 74 per cent, millstone-made 

^ Since writing this article, 1 have sent flour and bran made from the 
same wheat by both millstones and rollers to Mr. A B. Hall, of Kothamsted, 
with a request that be or Miss Brenchley should examine the samples 
microscopically with a view to ascertaining whether this statement of mine 
lb correct. Mi Hall has leplied that “the bran txvwder contained in both 
the stone-ground and the toiler-mill flour appeared to be identical and con¬ 
sisted in the main of iragm^nts of the outer coats of the grain, and net the 
aleurono layer.” 
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flour, both produced from the same mixture of wheats, the only 
case of such a comparison in the set, and the figures are these :— 



70 per cent, 
roller-made 

74 per cent, 
stone-made 

Moisture . . - • 

14 27 

14-18 

Ash. 

0 43 

0*60 

Phosphoric acwi (P^jO,) . 

0-21 

0 25 

Proteins (N X 5 7) . . 

n 00 

10*64 

Ether extract 

104 

0 85 


Where in these figures is the superiority of millstone-made 
flour indicated ? 

In spite of what the Bread and Food Reform League say, 
and of the arguments they found upon a fallacy, the difference 
in percentage of phosphates present should be estimated from 
the P 2 O 5 figures, not from the difference in ash. The phos¬ 
phates in wheat contain as nearly as may be 50 per cent. P 2 O 5 , 
so as the difference given above between the P 3 O 5 figures is 
0*04 per cent., the difference in the phosphates may be taken 
as 0*08 per cent., one part in 1,250, in favour of the 74 per cent, 
stone-made flour. To get this fact into focus, consider how 
many mouthfuls of bread a person eats per day, and how the 
apparent inferiority in phosphates may be remedied by eating 
one mouthful more of the nicer 70 per cent, roller-made ” 
article in several days. Note also the inferiority of the stone- 
made flour as regards proteins, and more significant still its 
inferiority in “ ether extract.” I have been saying herein, as a 
matter of common milling knowledge, that millstones while 
they polished the outside left ordinarily more flour on the 
inner side of the bran than rolls do. The cells nearest to the 
inner side of the bran contain a relatively high percentage of 
nitrogenous matter, the outermost layers of the bran contain 
no proteids and are about as nourishing as sawdust. It is, 
therefore, not; at all surprising to find in the analyses just 
quoted a higher percentage of proteins in the roller-made flour. 
But I have been careful to say that millstones produced broad 
bran from suitable wheats, and if flakes of bran, why not flakes 
of germ? For if millstones did not reduce the bran to a 
powder sufficiently fine to pass with the flour through the 
separating medium employed, why should they be expected to 
reduce a material so oily and resistant to disintegration as 
germ to such a state. 

Competent millers have been saying for many years that 
though germ was not extracted as a separate product in mill¬ 
stone days, it nevertheless went largely into the offals. I have 
myself extracted germ from finished millstone offal and 
showed a sample of it to a Society of Arts audience, but 
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nobody, so far as I am aware, has ever said that millstone flour 
contained less ground germ than roller flour. Yet here is a 
test made specially by a Government official, no doubt with 
the greatest care, and the roller-made flour contains more ether 
extract (oil) than the stone-made. Some of us, knowing that 
germ is the principal source of oil in wheat, had conceived the 
idea of taking high ether extract figures as an index of the 
presence of finely reduced particles of germ in flour, and now 
comes an impartial inquirer saying that in this, the only test 
he made, the roller-made flour equalling only 70 per cent* of 
the wheat ground, contained at least 20 per cent, more ether 
extract than the millstone-made flour of the 74 per cent, 
extraction. If, therefore, it be true to say, and it is not unsafe 
to assume it, that the excess of ether extract in these cases is 
due to the presence of more comminuted particles of germ in 
the roller-made flour than in that made by millstones from the 
same wheat, we have indeed a remarkable case, which cuts 
right across commonly held beliefs on the point at issue. 
However, I am not going to found upon this one case a state¬ 
ment that millstone-made flour would ordinarily contain less 
germ than a roller made one, but I do say that these analyses 
provide valuable collateral support to the following state¬ 
ments :— 

(a) That germ is an oily substance resistant to disintegra¬ 
tion ; 

^(h) That millstones produced broad flakes of bran when 
the skin of the wheat ground was not fi iable ; 

(c) That by inference millstones were likely to flatten germ 
rather than reduce it to a powder as fine as flour ; 

{d) That in point of fact, germ could be found, and with 
difficulty could be separated from finished millstone 
offal ; 

{e) And that when the intermediate product of millstone 
milling, then known as middlings, was ground by 
rolls, germ could easily be extracted. 

It is, therefore, utterly wrong to say that the millstone 
flour of forty years ago contained all the germ atid that the 
modern roller flour none, or that the foimer contained much 
more than the latter. It may not have contained any more. 

Let us next consider the “semolina.’^ The manifesto signed 
by the eight eminent doctors, and published repeatedly by the 
Daily Mail^ said that ideal flour should retain “ about 80 per 
cent, of the grain, including the semolina, and especially the 
embryo or germ, now entirely discarded from fine white flour/’ 
The wording is not lucid, and one is uncertain whether it 
means that semolina as well as germ is entirely discarded, but 
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we know, at any rate, that wo are enjoiiUMl to ])ut the semolina 
into the 80 per cent, flour. What is semolina ? A grocer 
regards it as a granular product entirely free from flour, which 
he sells to housewives for making puddings. Nuttall’s definition 
of semolina is a substance consisting of grains found in certain 
wheats too hard to crush into flour, and too coarse to pass 
through the sieve in the bolting.” He indicates that the origin 
of the word is Italian. The term has become current in British 
milling technology in I'ecent years only. Nuttall’s definition 
applies to the older use of the term, not to our modern one. 
In certain districts of the world, for various reasons, “ Durum ” 
wheat is grown in preference to varieties of the Ordinary ” 
type. The former is eminently unsuitable for millstone milling. 
It was impossible to reduce by millstones the endosperm to the 
fine powder known as flour without simultaneously reducing 
the bran to a fine powder also. Indeed, it was difficult to reduce 
the endosperm to flour at all by the older methods of milling. 
So the miller usually did not try to do so, but from such wheats 
produced the gimular product known as semolina, and left the 
cook to reduce it to a soft digestible state by the aid of water 
in cooking. Modern developments of milling enable the miller 
to make good flour from Durum wheats, but that is no part of 
my present story, except in so far as it indicates that such 
modem developments are good. 

The millstone, good tool though it was when put to work 
on suitable material, did not at one operation reduce the wheat 
to flour and offal.” There was an intermediate granular 
product consisting of endosperm and husk particles mixed 
together in varying proportions. This was known as middlings 
or by some local name. If again ground on millstones, it 
yielded flour very dark in colour and of a commercially low 
value, so not infrequently it was sold in its unfinished slate for 
pigs’ food or for making cheap biscuits. The quality of a 
“ stoneman’s ” work was tested to a great extent by the quantity 
of this product produced in grinding, and to keep that as small 
as possible it was necessary to grind a relatively small quantity 
of wheat per pair of stones per hour. But in spite of all such 
precautions, the percentage of “ middlings ” was very greatly 
increased when harder foreign wheats were imported from the 
new sources of supply; and the miller produced from the first 
grinding not only flour of lower commercial value, but a much 
larger proportion of this intermediate product. Then ‘‘purifi¬ 
cation,” as it is called, was introduced, a process of separation 
according to specific gravity, by regulated wind currents, and 
by means of this process particles of pure husk, similar in size 
to the particles of pure endosperm, could be extracted by reason 
of their low specific gi*avity. 
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Mi<ldlingb coumsling of endosperm only coaid be regrouiul 
satisfactorily on millstones, but taking into account those par¬ 
ticles of endosperm fco which husk remained attached, it was 
found that roller mills were a much better instrument for 
grinding this intermediate product, and that by means of the 
combination of puj*ifiei‘s and rolls flour of higher commercial 
value could be produced from the middlings than that pro¬ 
duced from the first grinding of the wheat itself by millstones. 
Therefore, millers set to work to produce an increased 
percentage of middlings, and for some time it was customary 
to use millstones for grinding wheat with tliis object, and 
rolls to complete the grinding processes. However, it was 
found that fluted rolls produced more middlings, and in all 
respects were better tools for the modified purposes than the 
stones. They were incomparably better for grinding hard 
wheats, and better, though in lesser degree, for grinding mellow 
or soft ones. 

Among other changes was the production of larger sized 
particles of endosperm than those found in the intermediate 
products of millstone days, and the term semolina came into 
general use to indicate the larger sized ones; whilst the term 
middlings was retained to indicate the small sized ones. Flom*, 
semolina, middlings, and dunst are in essence the same, all 
endosperm broken down into particles of different sizes, con¬ 
taining little or much of the branny husk. A pair of fluted 
rolls, 60 in. long, grinds as a normal feed say 50,000,000 grains 
(berries) of wheat per hour. It is obvious, therefore, that from 
a mieroscopist’s point of view, the grinding of wheat on a 
commercial scale makes a jumble, and it is incorrect to regal'd 
semolina as the product of any one part of the wheat berry. 
Furthermore, as the term middlings ” is used also to denote 
certain grades of “millers’ offal,” it is not uncommon or 
undesirable to confine its use to the last named material and to 
describe the granulated product of ground wheat, derived prin- 
cipally from the endosperm, by the generic name of semolina, 
and I will use it in this sense for the remainder of this article. 

I have already said that flour of higher commercial value 
can be obtained from semolina than from the first grinding of 
wheat itself, so it has become the miller’s object to make as 
much semolina and as little flour as possible in the earlier 
grindings of wheat. As a result of that part of the process he 
obtains from 10 to 20 per cent of the wheat as finished four, 
and about 20 per cent, as finished bran. That accounts for at 
most 40 per cent, of the wheat The remaining 60 per cent is , 
semolina, using the term in the generic sense. It consists of 
particles of pure endosperm, particles of endosperm and husk 
in physical combination, a proportion of Wxe very small 

vnr, 7 * 2 . * D 
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percentage of germ, and some particles of mei'e husk. Us 
panicles are of different sizes and of different spc'cific gravities. 
To s<a*t according to specific gravity the miller divides the semo¬ 
lina iuio many groups according to size, and then pnrifies ” 
each group with wind currents. An average sample of wheat 
contains benies of var 3 ing chamcteristics. Those which from 
one cause or another have been damaged, for instance liy 
unfavi uirable weather, yield particles of lelatively low specific 
gravity. The particles of high specific gravity are generally 
the hardest and require more grinding than the remainder. 
0 b\ louniy, the largest particles require more grinding than the 
smaller ones. So the object of the miller in handling this 
intermediate tiO per cent, of the wheat is to segregate the 
particles according to size, and, having grouped them with this 
object, to sort each group according to specific gravity, thereby 
enabiing him to apply one root piinciple of modern milling, 
that no part or particle of the wheat berry shall receive more 
grinding than is just sufficient for the purposes of separating 
kernel from husk, and of reducing the former into the powder 
known as flour. To reduce the semolina to its commercial 
constituents—flour and ofei—the particles are ground succes¬ 
sively on ‘‘reduction’' rolls. Some particUs get one grinding 
only, some several grindings. 

The best semolina contains the panicles of highest specific 
gmvity and the least husk. From it the highest grade flours 
are made, and the very best generally at the second grinding. 
In modem British mills no intermediate products ere sold ; 
rlie flours are of vaiious grades, according to <|uality ; the 
offa’s ot tai-ious grades, according to the size of particle. 
Putting the point another way, British millers in millstone 
da^s sold semolina as we now call it: modern British millers 
do not sell it as such, but resolve it into its commeiciul con¬ 
stituents—flour and offal; yet those who drafted and signed t he 
bread reform maniftsto told the public either that uiillers were 
in the habit of excluding semolina from flour, or at least that 
they ought to include it. Later in the controversy the form of 
recommemlation or instruction was changed, and then the 
reformers ’’—who, I suppose, ascertained at a lamentably late 
stage that it is impossible to make from semolina a loaf of 
Irread involving the retention of gas for the purpose of 
aerating it—said that millers must include the semolina flour 
in the 8U per cent. Of course they must to get a product 
equal to 80 per cent, of the wheat ground; indeed it is 
necessary to do so if a flour equalling 70 per cent, (or even 
much less) of the wheat is to be obtained. 

One result of the divisions and sub-divisions of products 
during milling is the production of various grades of flour 
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from the same wheat. From the semolina of high specific 
gravity and almost free from husk, come the high grade flours 
of commerce ; from the later grindings of those particles when 
the proportion of husk is greatly increased by the previous 
a 1 )stractions of flour, also from those primary particles which 
contain much husk, and from the original grindings of the 
wheat, come the lower grade flours. The highest grade bread 
flours of commerce are not made from very starchy wheats. 
They must contain a large proportion of nitrogenous matter, 
or they would not yield large well-aerated loaves. The wliite- 
ness or brightness of such bread is due largely to the fact that 
the flour used has been pro<luced from the semolina freest 
from husk. 

Furtheimore, it is wrong to say that these highest grade 
flours have been very finely “ dressed,” for there is no necessity 
to use a sifting medium of very fine mesh, having regard to 
the fact that the semolinas from which they are produced are 
themselves so free from husk. It is nevertheless true that the 
highetat grade flours do contain, as a rule, slightly less nitro¬ 
genous matter than the lower grade flours produced from the 
same wheat. They also contain less phosphates than the 
corresponding lower grade flours, but the phosphates which are 
in the former appear to be of superior quality. I will not 
elaborate that detail, for space is almost exhausted, nor will I 
enter into the question as to whether nitrogenous matter and 
phosphates contained in wheaten husk are of high or important 
food value, but assuming for present purposes that everything 
said by food reformers is true, and that we may take the 
higher nitrogen and phosphate (P 2 O 4 ) figures of lower grade 
flours at their face value, I still maiutain that modern develop¬ 
ments of flour milling are good. 

Assuming that the whole 70 per ceiit. of the cleaned wheat 
ordinarily produced as white flour went into one grade, the 
price of it on any one day would be a certain figure, say for 
the sake of illustration 30s. per sack. But if the flour be 
divided up into two grades and half of it realises say 32s., the 
price of the remaining half of lower quality would be 28s., 
and the miller would obtain the same return. If this lowering 
of the price of the ‘‘households” quality meant that poorer 
people obtained dietefcically the worse article, food reformers 
or the poorer people themselves would have some cause for 
complaint, but the very opposite is the case, as we have seen 
or assumed. But people who can afford a higher price for 
bread and flour live on a mixed or highly mixed diet, and in 
all probability obtain from meat, fish, eggs, and other sources 
all the nitrogenous and phosphstic materials they require. 
The instinctive preference for the whitest bread may be 
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nature’s own device for providing the desirable count(‘r- 
baiance of starchy food. However that may be, the fact 
remains that the bread of relatively high nitrogenous and 
phosphate contents goes ordinarily to the poorest people. But 
our bread reformers would change that division of flours. 
They insist on an 80 per cent, flour, whicli stated in another 
way means this. In the suppositional case I have been using 
as an illustratfon the miller produces 3.5 per cent, of high grade 
flour and 35 per cent, of lower grade flour (households) from 
the same wheat. To obtain an 80 per cent, flour from the 
wheat, an extra 10 per cent, of very low grade flour, or of fine 
offal, has to carry dietetically and commercially 35 per cent, of 
a flour high in price, containing a relatively low percentage of 
nitrogenous and phosphatic material. How the poorest of the 
poor or anybody can benefit by that I do not understand, nor 
need I labour the points. The stuff most nearly resembling 
the Id per cent, article in America is called significantly “ Red 
Dog,” and in Germany is mixed with rye flour to make it 
passable as human food. 

I <lo not say that in milling matters we have reached per¬ 
fection. I do, however, say that most of the arguments for an 
80 per cent, flour are based on fallacies and the cause of 
genuine bread reform has suffered from the lack of co-operation 
between those who reallj" understand the problems and those 
whose zeal for a good object is their principal merit. 

British millers ai'e not inclined to be apcdogetic. Their 
craft has been revolutionised; the windmill, and to a large 
extent the small water mill, have gone, never to return. For 
sentimental reasons, one grieves that the picturesque side of 
niilling has suffered so badly, but there is another side to tho 
picture. Go through a really modern mill, note its high rooms, 
good lighting, clean machinery handling properly cleaned 
wheat; go into its wheat stores and wheat cleaning department, 
see the dirt and extraneous matter extracted, partly by the 
washing of wheat; consider then what the picturesque but 
dirty rat-infested typical old-fasbioned country mill possessed 
fay way of equipment, and nobody would sincerely desire a 
reversion to past conditions. Bo fax* front apologising for 
modern flours and processes, British millers are proud of the 
developments which have placed them in the van of technical 
progress. If at any time scientific work shows that a sub¬ 
stantial benefit to the consumer can be achieved by some 
further modification of the milling pi'ocess, the sciexitists 
should seek the co-operation of representative 
millers and refrain from launching any recommen<Iations or 
manitestob until all aspects of the questions involved have been 
thoroughly discussed. 
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A few years ago, millers believed that no fundamental or 
chemical change was produced in the Hour by the milling of 
wheat. To-day a few realise that this belief is no longer true, 
and that there is ample scope for the chemist in this phase of 
the world’s progress. 

Weybridge, HuMPHEIBS. 

November, 1911_ 


STATE AID TO AGRICULTURE IN IRELAND. 

State aid is now administered to agriculture in Ireland 
mainly through the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction, and the policy and work of that body, at least as 
regards agriculture, will naturally form the greater part of this 
article. But as the Department only began work in 19(W, and 
State aid to agiiculture had been known in Ireland long before 
then, there must be some survey, however cursory, of what 
had been done previously. It will be necessary to glance at 
voluntary effoi*t also, since State aid in former times was often 
administered through voluntary agencies. This letrospect is 
the more necessary since the idea of the Department itself was 
an Irish not a Westminster inspiration, and if we took no 
thought of the former times the reader might naistakenly 
suppose that the ambition for agricultural imprcTvement in 
Ireland was Btate fostered, not home born. 

No voluntary association has administered more State aid 
to agriculture in Ireland than the Royal Dublin Society, a body 
established in 1731 “to promote improvementb of all sorts.” 
Arthur Toung said that to it belongs “ the undisputed merit of 
being the father of all the similar societies now existing in 
Europe.*’ It has for a century and a half administered S^tate 
funds in varying yearly sums, ranging from 2,000?, to 15,500?. 
It was during the latter half of the eighteenth century that the 
Royal Dublin Society began to administer public money. It 
gave premiums to encourage land reclamation, tillage, planting, 
fencing, irrigation, and the improvement of bee-keeping, live 
stock, horses, and so on. Until recently it administered a 
special grant of 5,000?. per annum for improvements in horse- 
breeding. The Society, amongst its many activities, established 
a College of Science which was eventually taken over by the 
Government, and became the Royal College of Science, where, 
in time, was instituted a Faculty of Agriculture, of which we 
shall see more. With the Royal Dublin Society was finally 
amalgamated the Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland, founded 
in 1841. The Royal Agricultural Society did much in its 
earlier years to promote better farming in Ireland, notably by 
a system of travelling instruction In practical agaicmlture. 
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Want of hinds brought this scheme to an end, but not until 
some real advantages hail accrued from it, such as the intro¬ 
duction of green-cropping into the south and west, and even 
the centre of Ireland. Another body, the North-West of 
Ireland Agricultural Society, e&taldished in 1826 a school of 
agriculture at Templeinojle, near Londondeiry, the first of the 
km<l in Ireland. This school, the aim of which was to turn 
out skilled, practical farmers, became connected with a State 
institution, the Board of National Education, in 1850, and con¬ 
tinued to work until 1866. 

A more ambitious effort to supply agricultural education to 
Ireland was made by the latter Board. In 1838 it made agri¬ 
culture a subject in the courae at its training college for 
elementary teachers, and established a model farm at Glasnevin, 
Co. Dublin, where these teachers-in-training might see in 
practice the principles taught in the lectures on husbandry. 
The express pur^Kise of the Glasnevin institution was, not to 
produce land stewards or practical farmers, but mainly to 
qualify elementary teachers to instruct the pupils of rural 
schools in the principles of agricultural science. Later on, 
however, the Board attempted a system of technical instruction 
in agriculture, and rented some twenty farms in various parts 
of the country, fitted with residences and farm buildings, and 
spending over 100,000?. on the scheme. They also offered 
gratuities to teachers in rural workhouse schools for the suc¬ 
cessful management of any farms attached to the institutions, 
and for giving sound agricultural instruction to their pupils. 
Boon, however, economic objections were mised, and the 
English Free Traders showed strong and persistent hostility to 
the training of farmer's and stewards at the public cost. The 
Board felt obliged to abandon the workhouse scheme, and to 
abate its energies in the establishing of model farms of its own ; 
in short, its activities in this sphere became paralysed by the 
criticism and opposition directed against it in Parliament', and 
by the ceaseless hostility of the Tieasury. 

Moret>ver, the enthusiasm at first evoked by the starting of 
the scheme had altogether abated. By 1873 there was but a 
handful of pupils resident at the twenty model farms in the 
provinceb. The Board then procee<led to get rid ot nineteen 
of these farms, and were about to drop the twentieth—the 
Munster Institute at Cork—when a local committee, concerned 
at the decline of the Cork butter trade, proposed that it should 
be turned into a school of practical agriculture and a training 
iii'stitute for dairj-maids. This scheme was caiTied out, and 
the only agricultural <*&tabli&hments now remaining under the 
Board of National Education were this Munster Institute and 
the Glasnevin Model Farm. Both of these now accepted 
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ordinary a^ricultuivil stuclentH, not in training lor primary 
school work* It may he added that various industrial and 
reformatory schools included agricultural and dairy iubtruction 
in their courses, and with buccess. Such was the condition of 
state-aided agricultural education in the eighties and nineties. 

But the rural population at large was never lees concerned 
about its own education in agricidture, and ne^e^’ was the State 
less concerned on its behalf in that matter. It was the time 
of agrarian convulsion, followed by drastic agrarian legislation. 
The immediate cause of that convulsion was the distress due to 
a few bad harvests, but its continuance was the result of the 
unceasing fall of prices owing to foreign competition. Ireland 
had long enjoyed a clear market for her produce in Britain, but 
of late formidable rivals had begun to appear. Denmark and 
Normandy weie sending in butter superior to that of Cork, and 
the former was sending over bacon better than that of Limerick, 
while the increasing inflow of American produce made the 
Irish farmer’s position still more critical. The only I’emedy 
against this condition of things known to the uninstructed 
Irish landholder was more, and ever more, agitation for reduc¬ 
tions of rent. The agitations gained the i^eductions, but they 
did not abate the force of foreign competition. The butter 
trade had fallen greatly, and the once noted Cork butter had 
come to hold only an infeiior plane in the British mai*ket. 
The revival of the Munster Institute as a dairy school, though 
not without fruit, did not produce anything like a general 
elfect even in Cork county, much less in Ireland at large. At 
Dublin the late Canon Bagot tried a pi'opaganda of his own in 
favour of impiuved dairying, but he was as the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness; he was on the track of true ideas, 
but the country was not sufficiently instructed in modern agri¬ 
cultural principles to see the true significance of his teachings. 

Events, however, were soon to unseal the Irish dairy 
farmer’s eyes to the truth of his position. The creamery 
system wrought a revolution in the butter-making industry. 
The Irish farmers did not adopt the new methods, but strangers 
came amongst them who did. The English and Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies began starting creameries of 
their own in Ireland, and the local farmer either sank into the 
position of a mere milk-seller to the creamery, or else into that 
of being outclassed as a butter-maker by the newcomers. 
When I returned from America in ISSD^ this was one of the 
pi’oblems I found most pressing, and to which, with* other 
workers, I set about applying a remedy. But the general state 
of agriculture was depressed, and we had to consider the 
situation as a whole. We considered that the Irish farmer, 
who is, as a rule, a small holder, with hardly any capital, could 
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never, single-handed, make any great ad\ance in agricultures 
and very little in farming as a business ; be lacked the training, 
the methods, and the organisation of his foreign rivals. A large 
immediate improvement in his methods of farming would in 
itself have been of little use without an even greater advance 
in his means of marketing his produce. He had three prolilems 
to face : how, beiug poox*ly-off, to get his requirements advan¬ 
tageously ; how to increase his produce; and how to market 
it most profitably. The last problem was quite as pressing as 
the former two, indeed there was little use in solving these 
unless the mai’keting difficulty was met simultaneously. 

In these circumstances it seemed to us that the application 
of co-operation to the business of farming was the thing most 
likely to save the Irish small holder. Starting in the year 
1889 we set our propaganda on foot, and though the work 
was terribly uphill at first, we at length began to make some 
advance, liter five years we found it necessary to start the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, so as to continue on 
a broader basis the work which was becoming too much for 
a few individuals. In the following year, 1895, some of us 
who had been working together in this movement invited a 
number of representative Irishmen of all parties to meet in 
order to see for what measures beneficial to Ireland a common 
agreement could be secured. Many Irish public men of note 
responded to our invitation and we formed a committee 
which sat during the Parliamentary Recess of 1896, and was 
hence called the Recess Committee. The Committee set 
themselves to study the methods adopted by the State in 
other countries for the development of agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial resources, and sent coxnmissioners abroad for that 
purpose. The result was the presentation of a Report recom¬ 
mending the creation of a Department of Agriculture and 
Industries for Ireland, which should be responsible to 
Parliament through a ministerial head, and in contact with 
public opinion through an elected consultative Council. Mr. 
Gerald Balfour was then Chief Secretary for Ireland, and in 
January, 1897, he very favourably received an influential 
deputation which waited on him for the purpose of advocating 
the new scheme. Two years afterwards a Bill embodying 
most of the Recess Committee’s chief recommendations was 
passed by Parliament, creating a “ Department of Agriculture 
and other Industries and Technical Instruction for Ireland.” 

It now becomes important to describe not only the 
constitution of the new Department, but the ideas underlying 
it, and the policy which it was meant to carry out* Take 
first its constitution. Why was technical instruction linked 
with an agricultural Department? For the reason that in 
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Ireland the general trend of industry is rural lather than 
urban, since the agricultural interest itself naturally dominates 
the others. Most of the provincial towns are as much rural 
as urban in their economic circumstances ; hence the problem 
of technical instruction in such a country must naturally be 
how to provide a population mainly rural with a training 
that will not only help them to develop agriculture, but gh e 
them aptitudes for industries not yet existent among them, 
which their trained intelligence must be the chief agent in 
creating. Thus it comes that from the science and art 
institutions in Dublin down to the secondary schools in small 
provincial towns, the agricultural and industrial features of 
technical instruction are continuously interwoven, and must 
be considered with a common thought for both. It was the 
conviction of those who projected the Department that the 
main activities of the country must ever be agriculture and 
its subsidiary industries. Above all it was then desire that 
education, technical and secondai'y, should as far as possible 
be deliberately related to the real economic and social needs 
of the country. 

Upon the basis of these ideas the new Department was 
founded. The Department consists of the President (who is 
the Chief Secretary for the time being) and the Vice-President, 
who is its working head and a Minister in Parliament. The 
staff consists of a Secretary, two Assistant Secretaries (one for 
Agriculture and one for Technical Instruction), as well as 
certain heads of Branches, together with a number of 
‘‘Inspectors, Instructors, Officers, and Servants.’* There is a 
Council of Agriculture, and two Boards, one for Agriculture 
and the other for Technical Instruction. The Council consists 
of 104 members; 68 of these are elected by the County 
Council and 34 are nominated by the Department. The 
President and Vice-President are ex-officio members of the 
Council and of both Boards. The Council itself creates the 
larger part of the Agricultural Board, and shares with the 
County Boroughs the appointment of the majority of the Board 
of Technical Instruction; to these Boards is entrusted the 
control of the funds with which the Department is endowed. 
It will thus" be seen that the Council has a good deal of direct 
power, while its influence as an advisory body is so great that 
the Vice-President could hardly ignore its opinion, representing 
as it so largely does the agrieultui*al and industrial interests of 
^Ireland, These representative bodies (the Council and the two 
Boards) are a new feature in the administrative system of the 
United Kingdom, and were adapted from Continental models. 
The Council of Agriculture differs from its foreign prototypes 
in the greater aniount of direct powr entrusted to it. The 
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Council, it may 1>3 a<l(led, muat meet at least once a year for 
the discussion of matters of public interest in connection with 
any of the purposes of the Act. For the first few years it met 
whenever occasion arose : now it meets twice a year. 

The foregoing narrative ib intended to enable the reader 
to understand the constitution of the Department and the 
ideas underlying it. 

When the Department was started in April, 1900, I was 
appointed its first Yice-President. Once in unfolding its 
policy I said that the aim of the Department was to be that of 
“helping people to help themselves.” The new body was not 
to be a mere machine for administering State subsidies. The 
idea of those who founded the Department was that State aid 
should be based upon self-help, or dit'eoted to evoking and 
fostering the spirit .of self-help wherever it did not as yet exist. 
It was in pursuit of this aim that in its constitution the elected 
public bodies of Ireland are so closely associated with the 
Department, the idea ]>eing that the new institution should 
work with and through local bodies. The Act expressly pro¬ 
hibits the Department from applying (save in special cases) 
any of its funds to hchemes in respect of which financial aid is 
not provided by local authorities or from local sources. The 
local bodies must give if they mean to receive, and must also 
set up the committees which are to administer the main part 
of the Department’s work in their owui districts. They 
provide, then, the local a<iministi‘ation and part of the funds ; 
the Department provides the rest of the funds, as well as 
expert skill and advice. It is plain then that if the Act is to 
work at all, its working must depend mainly upon the willing 
co-operation of h^cal botlies. 

There are strong reasons why such a constitution and mod<‘ 
of \vorking are not merely desirable but essential in Ireland. 
Through the effect of imha])py i)a&t causes, Irishmen are 
peculiarly prone to throw’ all their burdens upon the State, 
largely because they look upon the State as having been the 
aiithor of the caubes in question. But while they are so much 
inclined to look to the State for remedial effort, they are also 
inclined to regard all direct State action in Ireland with either 
apathy, aloofness, or hostility, their interest manifesting itself 
chiefly in captious criticism. If the new Depai*tment had 
attempted to work on ordinary bureaucratic lines, its whole 
proceedings, however well-intended, would have been regarded 
with coolness or aversion. But when machinery was devised • 
which 2->iaced soma of the central and almost all the local 
administration in popular hands, the whole ease was changed, 
and a turn for cavilling could only find play at the expense of 
the friendb or neighbours the cavillers. Moreover, the local 
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Oommitleefi ^\e^e given a main flliare in <leviaing the fecliemeB 
which they A\ere tliein&eheh to administer; hence thej must 
go into all the questions at issue, think out the del ails, the 
ways and means, and so evolve huch a plan as they could hope 
to -work with practical success. This also was necessary. The 
Irish farmers, having been long left w ithout much share in 
local public affairs (they had County Councils only a year 
before the Department came), were fonder of dealing with 
problems in terms of loose, generalising rhetoric, than of 
coming to close quarters with them, and thinking out their 
thoughts about them in the light of actual effort and adminis¬ 
trative difficulty. But now being given the power to devise 
and administer schemes of their own, they are forced to 
approach all questions with a sense of their piactical difificnlty, 
and not from the standpoint of men who were unsympatheti¬ 
cally criticising from outside measures not devised by them¬ 
selves. The committeemen became each and all interested in 
the success of the schemes they had framed. Instead of being 
querulous critics of the Department they were enlisted as its 
friends. The Department thus acquired the benefit of local 
knowledge and opinion, while the local bodies themselves 
gradually gained, through administrative experience, a sym¬ 
pathetic undei*btauding of the necessarily teilious process by 
which sound reforms of the kind contemplated are achieved. 
In this way the local leaders of opinion learnt patience, and 
gained in sense, ballast, and forbearance. As ratepayers, 
contributing almost half the cost of the schemes locally admin¬ 
istered, the farmers ot every district had a direct incentive not 
to let their money go to loss by refusing to avail themselves of 
the advantages offered ; in this way they are disciplined in 
self-help. All this it is necessary to emphasibe; those of us 
who were concerned in establishing the Department recognised 
that its success would depend not only upon export skill and 
scientific principles but on the attitude towards it of those 
whom it was meant to benefit. The root itlea of tho Depart¬ 
ment may be summed up as local initiative and central 
direction ; the former to evoke and fortify the spirit of self- 
reliance, enterprise, and responsibility in the people, and the 
latter to prevent an indiscriminate multiplication of unrelated 
local schemes. 

The conditions of agricultural education in the United 
Kingdom at this time (1900) were extremely backward. 
Whilst Great Britain had suffered from the neglect of rural 
life consequent on the fact that primary and secondary 
education were, and to a considerable extent still are, modelled 
upon urban ideas and requirements, Ireland suffered much 
more because of being a country where agriculture is the 
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ruling intereht. There was, however, one olfbot to this in 
the stirring of the desire for better farming brought about 
by the work of the agricultural co-operative societies, over 
4i)0 of which were in existence when the Department 
commenced its w’ork. As it was on the basis of the work 
of those societies that the new Department was erected, so 
also it was through their co-operation that the early phases 
of its Avork—by no means easy work—were rendered in any 
degree fruitful; in some cases indeed, one might say, rendered 
effectively possible. The farmers who made up the member¬ 
ship of these societies, denied real business education, and 
even instruction in their osvn calling in their youth, learned 
through the experience gained in carrying on their asssociated 
industry the value both of business combination and of the 
technical education which is so essential an element in making 
such combination financially successful. The Department by 
utilising these organisations, embracing a membership of 
about 404H)b, was thus enabled from the outset to cast the 
living seed of education into fruitful human soil. The men 
whom the I.A.O.S. had taught to co-operate for the marketing 
of butter or the purchase of manures, were swift to see the 
value of improved instruction in dairying, and to seize the 
opportunity of studying, through the Department’s experi¬ 
mental plots (a branch of work which the I.A.O.S. had initiated 
before the Department began its useful career) the increased 
gain which comes from using the right fertilisers and raising 
crops from the best seeds. 

The endowment, on which the Department started to work 
under the Agricultmral and Technical Instruction Act of 1899, 
was an annual income of ]6fi,0{K)?. To this has been added 
under the Agriculture and Technical Instruction Act No. 
2, of 1(H)2; 19,0002. under the Irish Land Act of 1909 ; and 
7,0002. from the (Ireland) Development Grant. Of the total 
sum of 197,0002. close on one-thml (62,0002. per annum) has 
to be set aside for technical instruction (by which instruction 
in industrial as distinct from agincultural pursuits is meant), 
and 10,0(K)2. is devoted annually to sea fisheries. Equipped 
financially, the Department set to work ; the agricultural 
branch stariing operation in the autumn of 1900. For the 
detailed record of the Department’s activities which follows I 
am largely indebted to Mr. J. R. Campbell, the Department’s 
Assistant Secretary in respect of agriculture, to whose valuable 
memorandum on the Depai'tment’s work, submitted to the 
Royal Commission on Congestion (1907), I shall have occasion 
to refer again. 

The first duty of the staff was to attend meetings of County 
Ooxmcils ami explain the provisions of the Act, and the steps 
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to be taken to put it into operation; to obtain and (onsuier 
RUi»gestionH as to what the Department should do for <igncul- 
tural dtwelopment, and to ])ecome acquainted with those ^\hom 
the Act was intende<l to benefit. Advantage was taken of 
these -visits to study the peculiarities of Iiush agiiculture in 
respect of the size of the holdings, the farm buildings, the 
tillage of the land, the ciops grown, the class of stock raised, 
and the condition of dairying, horticultm e, and poultry¬ 
keeping. Regal d Avas had also to the social position of the 
farmer himself, his business methods, capital, general and 
technical education, and to some extent his aspirations. 

The conclusions arrived at after this preliminary study 
were ;— 

(1) That the most important work which the DepaHmem 
had to perform was that of laying the foundation of a per¬ 
manent sjstem of agricultural education. The immediate 
introduction of a system of agricultural education such as 
exists in other countries was seen to be impracticable, as in the 
first instance the conditions of agriculture in Ireland and the 
circumstances of the farmers differed from those of most 
other countries, particularly with respect to the size of the 
fai'ins; moreover no jirovision harl been made in Ireland for 
the training of suitable teachers. 

(2) That in the application of the Department’s endowment 
to aid in the development of agriculture it was desirable as far 
as practicable to work through the local authorities. 

(3) That a large number of the pi^ojects on-which the 
country desired the Department to embark would at first have 
to be undertaken by the Department’s officers themselves, and 
afterwards gi*adually he transferred to the local authorities. 

A few words may be said here respecting the division of 
work. The county is the^ unit of administration for joint 
work, such as live stock improvement and schemes of itinerant 
instruction in agriculture, while things of immediate national 
concern, such as the investigation of outbreaks of diseases in 
stock, are administered directly from the Department, together 
with all such mattei’s as cannot well be administered locally. 

The local authorities are the County Councils, of which 
there are thirty-three, each council, however, appointing a 
committee of agriculture, composed partly of members of the 
council and partly of other persons. To this committee the 
council usually delegates full powei^, subject to the approval 
of the Department, for the administration of the funds placed 
at its disposal. The County Council alone can raise a rate for 
the purposes of the Act, the maximum rate being a penny in 
the pound. The amount raised by the county rate is usually 
transferred by the County Council to the County Committee to 
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])e applied by them, subject to the appimal of the Depuit- 
ment, paitly to schemes of agriculture aud partly to bcheiiies 
t»f technical instruction. 

In the early years the Department recouped County Com¬ 
mittees one-half the cost of each piece of work, except in the 
case of a number of the poorer counties, whose proportion was 
slightly increased. At present the Department's contribution 
is three-fifths of the actual cost of each scheme undertaken in 
the poorer counties, and five-ninths in all other counties. But 
these payments do not represent the whole of the Department s 
contribution towards the cost of the work done in connection 
with county schemes. For example, in connection witli the 
live stock schemes, the Department pays the whole of the fees 
and expenses of the judges and veterinary surgeons who act 
at the local mare shows, the fees and expenses of the^ judges 
in connection with the award of prizes for good farming aud 
well-kept cottages, the whole salary of itinerant instructors 
in agriculture, the cost of pioneer lectures, and of special 
investigations and inquiries. One instance will illustrate how 
the Department’s grant Is divided amongst the County Com¬ 
mittees. The vote for live stock improvement is made 
annually in August, and amounts to the sum which the 
Department estimate may be usefully spent on this form 
of agricultural improvement. The stun voted is a round 
figure, and is usually about 15,000?. per annum. The division 
is made by the Department on the basis of the valuation of 
the county, as well as on the basis of the number of live 
stock in the county. Each County Committee, therefore, has 
at its dibposal what is known as a “ joint fund,” /.(?. a sum 
made tip of its rate levied for the purpose of the Act, and the 
Department’s grant. The financial minutes sent to the Depart¬ 
ment after each meeting of the County Committee show all 
payments made out of the ‘‘ joint fund.” The amount of the 
Department’s contribution is then calculated aud forwarded to 
the Committees. Any unexpended balance of the rate remains 
with the Committee; an unexpended balance of the Depart¬ 
ment’s fund is retained and invested for the purpose of 
erecting and equipping agricultural institutions. In cases 
where the funds of a Committee fall short, the Department 
usually make an advance before its financial minutes are 
submitted, in order to enable urgent claims to be paid. Super¬ 
vision of the details of this expenditure cannot be undertaken 
by the Agricultural Board. It therefore rests with the Depart¬ 
ment to discharge this duty. If they use their control 
unrea^o^ably, they are liable to be taken to task by the Board, 
who are themselves members of County Committees, and to 
whom the local representatives would complain if they were 
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being improperly treated as regards funds, or else by the 
Council of Agriculture. 

Ill connection with the county schemes, and indeed with all 
the work of the Department, the educational bases on which the 
whole structure of State aid to agriculture is being reared requires 
some explanation. Of all the agricultural problems which the 
Department have had to solve, that of gradually leading Irish 
farmers to appreciate a good agricultural education for their sons 
has been the most difficult, and has received the most attention. 
To induce the farmer to make some sacrifice to give the son, who 
is to succeed him in the holding, a technical education suitable 
to his calling, it is necessary first of all to convince him < f its 
advantages. As it is impracticable to bring the fanner himself 
to school, the only way of teaching him the application of 
science to agriculture is by sending round instructors to give 
lectures in the evenings, and to visit holdings during the day 
and discuss privately with the occupiers the various problems 
which confront them in their daily work. Such an officer, if 
he is armed with a thorough knowledge of his business, both 
scientific and practical, rarely fails to convince a farmer of the 
fact that he would have been more successful had he received 
au agricultural education, and that it is to his son’s advantage 
that he should be given oiie. The whole educational scheme 
of the Department starts on those foundations, and its details 
mav be summarised under seven divisions as follow^s :— 

(1) To provide at one central institution the highest form 
of technical education for the training of men who are to 
become teachers and specialists in agidculture. This has been 
done by founding a Faculty of Agriculture at the Royal College 
of Science, Dublin, in connection with the farm and college 
at Glasnevin. The College provides courses in the natural and 
applied sciences, and was attended during the session 1909-10 
by 12(> students. The College is strong, as is to be expected, on 
its agricultural side, and provides, for the students who need 
them, lectures on agriculture, agricultural biology, agricultural 
chemistry, and of course geology, minei*alogy, botany, zoology, 
Slq, Courses on rural economy and school g^xrdening are also 
given ; a ])ortion of these are carried on at the College and 
the remainder at the Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, 
ami at the Kingstown Technical School Gardens. 

(2) To provide at least one high-class agricultural college 
which would form a stepping-stone for men desirous of entering 
the.Royal College of Science, as well as men, the sons of well- 
to-do farmers, who wish for an education to enable them to 
manage their own farms; and men who desire bo become 
creamery managers, or who wish to have a special training to 
fit them as horticultural or pcmltry experts, stewards, land 
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agenib, or for other occnpatioii& in connection witli agricnltiiro. 
This has been done at the Albert Agricultural College, 
Glasnevin. 

(3) To provide provincial institutions at which young men 
who can be spared from the farm for one year can be taken in 
as apprentices and taught agriculture, both practical and 
technical, at a fee proportionate to their means. This work is 
ill progi-ess at three such institutions, viz., Ballyhaise, Co. 
Cavan; Clonakilty, Co. Cork ; and Athenry, Co. Galway. The 
provision of others is in progress. 

(4) To provide winter schools of agriculture where the sons 
of farmers could obtain technical training at small expense 
during the winter months, when they can best be spared from 
farm work. Seventy such schools, in twenty-six counties, 
attended by 1166 students, are accounted for in the Depart¬ 
ment’s last report. 

(5) To provide one central higher institution for the 
training of women in the domestic economy of the farmhouse, 
and in work which falls to the lot of women to peiform in 
connection with the farm, as, for example, dairying and 
poultry-keeping. This provision has been made at the Munster 
Institute, Cork. 

(6) To provide education for young women in domestic 
economy and farmyard lore at residential and day schools. 
This has been done at a number of institutions, while the 
equipment of others is under consideration. 

(7) To provide in each county, by a system of itinerant 
instruction in agriculture, horticulture, dairying, poultry¬ 
keeping, and bee-keeping, instruction and advice for farmers 
and their wives, sons, and daughters who cannot avail them¬ 
selves of other means of acquiring information. 

The educational work described so fai* has been, in the 
main, directed to the training of teachers and experts. The 
education which is provided by local authorities, on th(‘ other 
hand, is intended to help the occupiers of the land as well as 
cottagers, and to arouse in them a desire for a better education 
for their sons and daughters. The operations of the local 
authorities are the county schemes ” already referred to. 
These provide for instruction by itinerant instructors—a form 
of education which has played an important part in tlie 
ilevelopment of agiiculture in many countries. The work is 
now under the immediate direction of the County Committees 
of .Igriculture. Each year has seen a gi‘eatcr demand for 
instruction of this character. The cost of these schemcb is 
paid out of ‘"the joint fund,” that is, the amount of tlu^ penny 
or halfpenny rate pro\ided by the County Council, and the 
Department's contribution, which is provided annually by t^ie 
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Agricultural Board after the bchemes for the year have been 
placed before them and approved. 

The popularity of these schemes has been so great and the 
demand for such work is increasing so steadily that there is 
every prospect of their being retained in their present form for 
a much longer time than the Department had originally 
anticipated. In Ireland the schemes differ from those of a 
similar character provided in other countries, in this: that in 
addition to the money spent on the actual instruction, very 
considerable sums are spent by each Committee in directly 
encouraging the various branches of agriculture. 

The schemes for 1909-10 comprised :— 

1. Instruction in Agriculture. 

2. „ „ Poultry Keeping. 

3. „ „ Dairying. 

4. „ „ Horticulture and Bee-keeping. 

The scheme of instruction in agriculture provides for the 
appointment of at least one itinerant instructor in each county, 
who works in conjunction with the local committees. His 
duties include lectures on agxdcultural subjects, such as soils, 
manures, seeds, pastures, crops and their cultivation, breeding, 
feeding, and management of live stock ; visiting farms; con¬ 
ducting such experiments and demonstrations in spring and 
summer as may be approved by the Department; supervising 
the sowing of the seeds and manures and keeping the experi¬ 
mental plots free from weeds ; weighing the produce, tabulating 
the figures, and preparing a report on the results ; assisting, if 
required, in the teaching at agricultural classes established 
with the approval of the Department; replying to letters from 
farmers seeking information ; advising farmers how they may 
avail themselves of the Department’s live stock schemes and 
of the Department’s seed-testing station ; advising farmers 
how they can best avail themselves of all schemes which may 
be adopted by the County Committee and by the Department, 
and how they may take advantage of agricultural organisation j 
doing, in fact, all in his power to further the interests of 
agriculture in the county. The duties of the horticultural 
instructor are, of course, mutaUs mutandis much the same as 
those of the agricultural instructor. 

The Department makes it a condition that the instructor 
must have had a first-class training in technical jUnd pmctical 
agriculture, in order that the advice which he tenders, and 
which is not of a highly technical, but rather of a directly 
pmctical, character, may be based upon a sound scientific 
study of the problems which he has to solve and to prevent 
what has done so much harm to agricultural education else¬ 
where—^the giving of empirical advice. 

yoj.. 7^. B 
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Closely associated with work of the itinerant instructor is 
the scheme for awarding prizes given by the County Com¬ 
mittees to cottagers and occupiers of small farms for cleanliness 
and tidyness in their premises; for the cultivation of their 
gardens, and the general management of their farms in accor¬ 
dance with the recommendations of the agricultural or other 
instructor. This scheme has gradually grown in popularity. 
Accurate figures cannot be given for the year in which the 
scheme was first pnt into operation (1901), nor for the two 
subsequent years, but the number of entries rose from 3,065 in 
1904 to 4,069 in 1910, and the improvement in the work done 
by the competitors is shown by the fact that the number of 
prizes awarded rose from 1,534 in the former year to 2,486 
in the latter, and their value from 2,837Z. to 4,476Z. The 
scheme was in operation during 1910 in twenty-seven counties. 
The details of these prizes are drawn up by each County Com¬ 
mittee in consultation with the Department's officers, except 
in one case where the local authority has delegated the work 
to another body since 1905. The Department pay the whole 
cost of the judging, utilising the time of their agricultural 
instructors, hut not allowing them to adjudicate in their own 
counties. The fact that the county instructor, while he is 
occupied with this duty, is in the direct employment of the 
Department, is one of the chief reasons why his whole 
salary is paid direct by the Department, and not out of the 
joint fund, 

A very considerable part of the income of farmers, 
particulaidy of small fai'mers, cottagers, and labourers, is 
derived from the sale of eggs and poultry. The value of 
these commodities exported in 1910 amounted to 3,671,16tS?. 
Poultry-keeping is an industry which is capable of still 
greater development in Ireland, where the holdings are small. 
The problem of developing the industry is, however, a com¬ 
plicated one, as experience proves that the improvement being 
attained by the Department's work in this branch of agriculture 
is not followed, par} passxu by an equal improvement in the 
price received by the producer for Ins produce The fact is 
that this result can only he attained through the spread of the 
policy of co-operative marketing, a policy unpopular with 
many of the members of the County Committees through whom 
the county schemes are run. It thus comes aliout tliat the 
instructors, with the best will in the world, are unable to 
guide the poultry-keepers, in many cases, towards the solution 
of the marketing problem. This, those most competent to 
judge agree, is indispensable for the obtaining of that enhanced 
price for produce which is the ultimate stimulus to improved 
production. ^ 
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Tho diit} of the expert m poultry-keeping, who is usually 
a lady, comprises the following:—Under the supervision of 
a local committee, to deliver courses of lectures on poultry- 
keeping, including the selection of breeds, the hatching and 
rearing of chickens, the feeding and housing of poultry, and 
the marketing of the produce ; to give demonstrations and 
lessons on the treatment of common diseases, the cramming 
of fowls, and on the plucking, trussing, and preparation of 
poultry tor market, and on the grading and packing of eggs ; 
to visit poultry runs, and give snch practical advice as may 
be desired by poultry-keepers, to inspect the egg distribution 
and turkey stations, to report to the Department and to the 
County Committee regarding the progi*ess of his or her work, 
and generally to promote improvement in poultry-keeping in 
the county. During the year 1909-10, 588 lectures were given, 
the average attendance thereat being fifty-six. In addition to 
this, 1,522 classes were held with an average attendance of 
eleven, and 10,198 visits were made to poultry-keepers. 

The scheme provides that each Committee may give out 
of the joint fund a premium of 5L to selected persons, who 
distribute during the season seventy sittings of eggs of an 
approved pure breed of fowl from a farm where no other 
varieties are kept. These stock-birds and a house are usually 
supplied at less than cost price. Similai* regulations exist with 
regard to turkeys and ducks ; and geese also engage the notice 
of the Committees. 

Butter-making, as an adjunct of farm work, is another 
branch carried on under an instructor. The form of instruction 
provide<l in this branch extends for a period of from two to 
four weeks. Each County Committee appoints an instructress, 
supplying her with an equipment for the daily instruction 
of twelve pupils. The cost is paid out of the “joint fund.” 
The teachers have been trained by the Department at the 
Munster Institute, Cork, The duties of the instructress, who 
is supervised by a local committee, are: On t^e first day of 
visiting each centre, she gives a public lecture and demonstra¬ 
tion, and during the remainder of the course at that centre 
conducts a daily class in which pupils only take part, but 
which is open to the public. It is also the duty of the 
instructress to visit home dairies in the county and to give 
advice as required ; to give where possible during that part 
of the day not required for class work, demonstrations in the 
making of butter, by means of the equipment actually in use 
in the dairies visited ; to reply to letters from persons seeking 
advice on butter-making; to report to the Department and 
to the County Committee on the progress of her work as may 
be required, <fec. 
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As the Irish farmerV income is (leri\<Ml mainly from live 
stock, the improvement of this industry was one of the chic'f 
projects which the Department were at the outset asked to 
take up. Various methods were suggested by which this 
might be done, and as there were questions of national impor¬ 
tance to be considered, the Department thought it wise 
to appoint two expert committees to advise them in the matter 
—one for horse-breeding, and the other for cattle and swine, 
A yearly vote of 5,000^. of public money, since transferred 
to the Department, was at fii*st administered by the Royal 
Dublin Society for the improvement of live stock, and the 
advisory committees recommended the Department to follow 
the lines of the Royal Dublin Society’s schemes on the ground 
that they were already undei’stood. Schemes on these lines 
were prepared and submitted to the Agricultural Board, who 
approved of them, and voted funds to put them in force. The 
objects of this scheme are to encourage the improvement of 
horse-breeding by inducing stallion-owners to keep sound and 
suitable sires of a high degree of excellence, and by inducing 
farmers to retain their best young mares for breeding purposes. 
The work of the scheme is divided between the Department 
and the County Committees. The Department annually invite 
applications from owners of high-class stallions to have their 
animals inspected for suitability and soundness. The breeds 
subsidised have hitherto been Thoroughbred, Clydesdale, and 
Shire, and during the last few years, Irish draught and lialf- 
bred sires. In the first year, every stallion offered was 
inspected, and the work entailed was exceedingly heavy. 
Breeders realise the advantage which the inclusion of their 
sires on the Department’s register confers, and make their 
purchases subject to the approval of the Department’s inspectors, 
who are sent to any part of the United Kingdom free of cost to 
the intending purchaser, to examine such animals. 

The Department also give loans for the purchase of high-class 
sires, and grant subsidies varying from 50/. to lOOZ. to approved 
applicants \vhb are prepared to purchase suitable sires, and 
locate them in districts where registered stallions are not already 
available. The loan amounts to two-thirds of the purchase 
price, and is repaid in five annual instalments, with ])er cent, 
interest on the outstanding balance. The animal remains the 
property of the Department for five years—a wise provision, as 
it often prevents the sale of animals for which other countries 
are willing to pay much more than they cost the Department. 

Nominations for selected mares are also made in connection 
with local exhibitions. In 1910, 219 such exhibitions were 
held, as a result of which, 3,465 nominations were made on 
which a sum of 7,170/. was expended; of 10,804 mares 
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presented, roughl}* one-half was passed by the judges as 
possessing the qualities entitling them to nomination, l)ul 
606 of these were rejected at the veterinary examination, 

Irish breeders, knowing well the ready demand there is for 
well-bred animals, are eager to obtain the use of high-class 
bulls, and the scheme for encouraging improvement in Irish 
cattle Has, therefore, taken the form of subsidising the sire. 
To this end, County Committees annually offer a number of 
premiums of 1^1. each to the owners of high-class bulls 
of certain breeds, on condition that small farmers of a specified 
valuation can have the use of such bulls at the nominal fee 
of la. per cow. The County Committee, having made a 
selection of pei^sons from among the applicants for these 
premiums, refer them to the Department, whose inspectors 
examine such bulls as are already in the country, and attend 
shows and sales of bulls for the purpose of selecting new ones 
and assisting the nominees of the County Committees to 
purchase. The Department give loans to enable small farmers 
to buy these high-class bulls under similar conditions to those 
just enumerated in regard to stallions. As the insurance of 
this class of stock in public companies is very high (from 
6 to 7 per cent.), the Department themselves insure the animals 
bought under their loan scheme, for which they charge only 

per cent, per annum, and so far the Department have not 
lost under this arrangement. 

There is also a scheme for encouraging the improvement 
of swine, based on the same principles as that for cattle, which 
has been in operation since 1900. The premium for high-class 
sires is 87., payable over two years—57. the first, and 37. the 
second year. Notwithstanding an increasing demand for boars 
sold by the Department on behalf of breeders as suitable for 
premiums, the supply of suitable animals is much restricted. 

In these live stock schemes a certain amount of elasticity is 
found necessary. For example, the selection of the particular 
breeds of horses, cattle, and swine which are to be selected for 
subsidy is left to the CJounty Committee in each county, who 
also select the persons who are to keep the premium bulls and 
boars, and fix the valuations of the individuals who are to 
receive the maximum benefit from the use of these animals, as 
well as a variety of other matters, into the details of whigh it 
is not necessary to enter. 

The following table will show the reader, who is not too 
scared at the sight of figures to scan it through, the details of 
these schemes and their cost. It will serve to put the relative 
importance of each scheme in better perspective than could be 
done by any less graphic method of dealing with this branch 
of the subject. 



^ f ® the Agrilmltiiral Sc7ie?nes adopted hy the several Oounty Oommitiees for the year 

^ 1^10 ; t7ie arnou^it allocated from the Johtt fund for* the imrpose of each Scheme^ 

mu the propurtions of the total allocation chargeable to local conti'i but ions and to the DejKiiiinenrs 
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Besides the work ju&t considered, the Department carry out 
a certain number of enterprises in which the business of 
supervision is done directly by them, and not, as in the county 
schemes, conjointly. Forestry presents a large problem in 
Ireland and can only be dealt with, at present, through the 
Department to a limited degree. The forestry schemes include 
the purchase of trees at wholesale rates for distribution through 
the County Committees, the instruction of the agricultural and 
horticultui*al instructors through courses of lectures, and the 
issue of leaflets. The most imi^ortant part of the Department’s 
forestry work, however, is the forestry station at Avondale, 
which estate has been purchased for the purpose of carrying 
out demonstration plots and giving courses of instruction to 
resident pupils, who thus quality in the subject. The Depart¬ 
ment also undertake the survey of woods. 

Still another of their direct schemes is the field experiments, 
where the manuring of crops is studied and the results 
tabulated for the information of farmers. A good deal of 
profitable worls: has also been done in regard to the growing 
of early potatoes for market and the boxing of the ordinary 
species of potatoes, so that they may be ready for market earlier 
than the crop treated in the usual way. These have been 
found very valuable and lucrative schemes. 

Fruit-growing is dealt with chiefly through the horticultural 
instructor. The Department has also organised fruit shows, 
which have been of considerable value. They have studied 
the standardising of packages for the grading of fruit, and these 
have been used with considerable advantage to the growers. 
Fruit and vegetable drying and preserving, the making of jam, 
and the revival of cider making in Co. Tipperary are other 
branches of industry allied to fruit-growing which have 
engaged the attention of the Department. 

The Department has also a branch whose business is 
devoted io the collection of statistics and the dissemination of 
useful information—the Htatistics and Intelligence Branch, 
Tlxe work of this branch, though more strictly relating to 
economics than to agriculture, is indirectly of the greatest use 
to the farming community. It is divided into four main 
heads; (1) the collection and publication of agricultural and 
other statistics relating to Ireland; (2) the collection of infor¬ 
mation ])oth at home and abroad on questions submitted to the 
Depai'tment and afiEecting its work; (3) the editing of the 
Department’s Quarterly Journal and the press editing of other 
publications issued bj the Department; and lastly, the distri¬ 
bution and despatch of reports, leaflets, and other publications. 
The agricultural statistics which deal with the number and size 
of the agi'icultui'al holdings and their distribution, the area and 
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produc<^ of cropf^ and the numbers and classes of live stock, 
the extent anti kinds of woods and plantations and of planting 
and felling operations, and also of the supply and 3?iigration of 
agricultural labour, as well as the wages earned by^ the 
migratory labourers, are all collected yearly. Other statistics 
ilealing with the area under fruit and potatoes, the different 
breeds of live stock and mortality of live stock, bee-keeping, 
creameries, butter factories, malt houses, corn and scutch mills, 
and the numbers and use of the principal kinds of farm 
machinery are also dealt vrith. Crop reports are issued 
annually. Annual reports are issued dealing with the prices 
for live stock and agricultural produce, and statistical leaflets 
are issued showing the exports of anioials, &c. A collection of 
egg repoi^ts is also made, and faiiming inquiries of various kinds 
are carried on, including the question of the organisation of the 
dead meat trade. 

The work of the Veterinary Branch is chiefly devoted to 
investigating and dealing with cattle diseases. Reports are 
issued from time to time regarding various outbreaks of disease 
and Orders published relating to bovine tuberculosis and 
epidemics in cattle, sheep, pigs, <&c. 

A very important part of the Department’s work is carried 
out by the Transit and Markets Branch. In connection 
with this, proceedings are taken by an inspector for the 
enforcenierit of the ‘‘Sale of Food and Drugs Act” as 
regards the sale of butter, margarine, cheese, and milk. During 
the year ended December 31,19b9, 865 samples were taken for 
analysis in connection with the butter industry under this Act. 
Of these samples, twenty-nine were found to contain over 16 
per cent, of water, seven were certified as consisting nearly 
altogether of fats foreign to butter, and one as containing 
60 per cent, of fats foreign to butter. Prosecutions were 
instituted by the local authorities in respect of twenty of the first 
named samples and seventeen convictions w-ere obtained. Tn the 
other cases proceedings were also instituted as found necessary. 
Special inspections are also made in connection with the Batter 
and Margarine Act, 1907, in premises where the Department 
have reason to believe that butter is either made or stored 
by way of trade and that, under either this Act or the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Act, inspection is desii‘able. Under the 
Merchandise Marks Act also the Department has powers to 
undertake prosecutions. No application was made to them 
during the period dealt with in the Department’s last Report, 
but proceedings were taken for the sale of margarine and 
butter under this Act. Work of a most useful protective 
character is also carried out in Great Britain in the interests of 
the Irish agricultural industry by the Department’s Inspector, 
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and proceedings ai*e frequently taken in regard to eggs, Ijiuter, 
or other commodities ottered for sale as Insli wlikdi are the 
produce of other countries. In fact, the work of this branch 
of the Department is of the most multifarious character and 
invokes protection of the law for Irish industries in a variety 
of ways. 

It would not be possible in the course of this article to deal 
in detail with the Department’s tobacco cultivation schemes, 
poultry fattening, peat industry, &c. Creamery management 
has already been adverted to in the preceding paragraphs. 
The miscellaneous businesses ot the Department also include 
a certain amount of research work. Perhaps the most remark¬ 
able and valuable of their reseai*ches was that undertaken by 
Monsieur Nocard into the origin and treatment of “ white 
scour ” in calves, in the course of which the micro-organism 
which produces the disease was discovered and an effective 
method of treatment was laid down. Not the least of the 
benefits conferred on the farmers by this discovery was the 
establishment of the fact, generally accepted by the more 
intelligent observers but not definitely susceptible of proof to 
the man on the farm until after these reseai*ches, that it was 
not, as had been supposed by less well informed farmers, the 
skim milk which was responsible for the disease, but the lack 
of sufficient cleanliness and care in the treatment of the calf 
and its mother. Another valuable piece of research work is that 
which was carried on in regard to the study of various milk 
substitutes in calf feeding. Reseai'ch into the value of certain 
low grade imported compound manures has also been made. 

The Department’s seed testing station, at which for a purely 
nominal cost seeds are examined and reported upon, has been 
of the greatest service. During the year 1909-10,1,051 farmers 
and 190 merchants availed themselves of this station, and the 
Department themselves tested 507 samples under the Weeds 
and Agricultural Seeds Act, 1909, and 203 other samples. 
tFnder the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, also, samples of 
both fertilisers and feeding stuffs have been examined. Of 
course innumerable smaller details go to make up the full 
volume of the Department’s work, but enough has been said to 
show its main direction. There still, however, remains the 
work done in the Irish Congested Districts, in which, also, the 
Department’s remedial and educative infiuence has been in 
operation, and which must be briefly noticed. 

It is in the wild and often barren stretches of Western 
Ireland that the Congested Districts Board works. A refer¬ 
ence to their last Report, published in 1911, shows that the 
difficulties of the problem have cidled forth no less than ten 
Acts of Parliameni. The atlministratxon of State aid to 
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agriculture iu these cougested (Ustricis bus been much 
complicaieil by this legislation. It is, perliaj s, well to state for 
the information of readeis unacqnainted with them that the 
term ‘‘ congested district ” has a definite and technical signifi¬ 
cance. A congested district in Ireland is <letermined chiefly by 
two factors : firstly, of course, by the population, but more 
particulaTly by the nature of the land from which the people 
in the district seek to obtain their subsistence. A typical 
congested “ holding consists in many cases of a tract of land 
of a boggy or rocky nature and of little agricultural value, 
but including a small cultivable portion, making iu all a com¬ 
paratively large farm of which only a small proportion is really 
suitable for farming. On the other hand, many of the holdings 
are uneccnomic not in virtue of the quality of the soil or its 
unfitness for cultivation, but because each patch of land is 
too small to maintain its man.’* Some of these “ farms ” 
are split up and sub-divided to quite an amazing degree so 
that one holder may have a dozen or more different plots none 
of which are fenced off from his neighbours’. 

When Mr. Arthur Balfour brought the Congested Districts 
Board into existence in 1891 it was expected that his remedial 
legislation, being of a curative character, would have had the 
effect, through gradually ameliorating the condition of these 
districts, of reducing the area covered by the word “ congested.” 
The Land Act of 1891 defined a Congested Districts County as 
formed of electoral divisions of which the total rateable 
value of more than 20 per cent, of the population give when 
divided by the number of the population, a sum of less than 
30a. for each individual.” The tendency of recent legislation, 
however, and particulaidy the Land Act of 1909, has been not 
ro contract but to expand the area dealt with by the Board. 
In the 1909 Act a congested holding ” is defined as “ a holding 
not exceeding 7L in rateable value,” ami “ a congested townland ” 
means a townland in which more than half of the holdings 
are (a) congested holdings, 01 % (&) holdings whose aggregate 
rateable value when divided by their number gives a sum of 
less than 71. for each holding.” The oidginai ai*ea dealt with by 
the Congested Districts Board embraced part of each county in 
the province of Connaught and part of Clare, Cork, Kerry, and 
Donegal. As a result of Mr. Birrell’s Act of 1909, however, 
the congested districts area now includes the whole of the 
counties of Donegal and Kerry, the whole province of Con¬ 
naught (that is the counties of Letoim, Sligo, Roscommon, 
Mayo, and Galway) and six rural districts of Co. Clare, and 
four of the rural districts of Co. Cork, roughly a third of 
Ireland in all. What is a still more marked departure from 
the original scope and work of the Congested Districts 
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Board is that under the 1909 Act the agricultural work with 
which the Board was previously concerned has been trans- 
feiTed to the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
In&tructioii. Section 47 of the Land Act of 1909 provided that 
certain powders and duties previously relating to the congested 
districts would be taken over by the Department, namely, “ the 
provision of seed potatoes or seed oats ; agricultural instruction 
or practical husbandry; and the aiding and developing of 
forestry and the breedings of live stock or poultry.” 

Tlie work of the Congested Districts Board, prior to that 
Act, divided itself into three periods. First came a period from 
1891 to 1900, in which all the work done by the State towards 
improving the agricultural conditions of this part of Ireland 
was that carried out by the Boai'd. (It is perhaps, however, 
well to point out that the work of the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, a voluntary association which was em¬ 
ployed on the agricultural problem since 1894, penetrated the 
congested districts, and that the Board, at various times and in 
various ways, worked in conjunction with and sometimes aided 
some of the schemes of the I.A.O.S,, notably the establishment 
of agricultural banks.) 

The Board’s annual income during this period was approxi¬ 
mately 54,8507. a year, including payments made directly by the 
Treasury for the salajies of the permanent odicial staff and for 
the travelling expenses of membei*s of the Board. The nett 
expenditure was from 41,3437. for the year 1892-3 to 56,9547. 
for the year 1899-1900. An excess of expenditure over income 
was incurred l)ut was provided for in the fix’st fom*' years by 
applying to general current requirements 50,0007. taken with 
the consent of the Lords Commissionei^s of the Treasury from 
the Fishery Funds, In the year 1898-9 the Board borrowed 
10,0007- fi^oin the Commissioners of Public Works for repay¬ 
ment in ten ainuxal instalments, and sold 6,0367. Consols 
belonging to the Irish Reproductive Loan Fund. During the 
year betweexi 1st April, 1899 and the 31st March, 1900, when as 
yet the Department of Agriculture had not got to work, the 
Board administered out of these funds 16,4007, in gmnts, 
for agidculture and 1,1447, were advanced as loans for agri¬ 
cultural purposes. The greater part of the Board’s income, 
however, was devoted to the purchase of estates. The 
agileultm^al scheme included advice as to the management and 
improvement of land and stock, lending farm implements, 
inspecting live stock in connection with various live stock 
schemes, and looking after example holdings and experimental 
and exami^le plots. The live stock schemes included horse 
Inwding, cattle breeding, the eradication of scab, from sheep, 

and sheep clipping. Minor schemes were also put into operation 
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fur The improYement of cattle, asses, and swine, and the improve ■ 
ment of the breeds of poultry engaged a good deal of attention 
with ’^ery toatisfactory results The Board also devoted a g3*eat 
deal of attention to bee-keeping and potato spraying. Grants 
were made for cottage dairies and the calf feeding experiments 
which were carried on. 

The second period of the Board’s activities took place after 
the formation of the Department of Agriculture, which led to 
bome tempoi*ary complication. The difficulty was caused by 
what appeal’s to have been an oversight in the drafting of the 
Agriculture and Technical Act of 1899. The situation was 
this ;—The Department’s agricultural endowment of 100,000^. 
was ear-marked for the non-congested portions of Ireland, and 
could not therefore be applied to an ai‘ea scheduled as congested. 
Neither could the Department apply funds to a district in 
respect of which a rate was not mised for the purpose of their 
Act. But the unit of ai*ea adopted in scheduling a district as 
congested was not co-extensive with the unit of rating under 
the Local Government Act. A way out had to be found, so it 
was decided to raise the rate for the purpose of the Depart¬ 
ment’s work over the non-congested and mainly non-congested 
rural districts, and to exclude the congested and mainly 
congested rui*al districts, these being therefore administered 
through the Board as before. 

From 1904 on, however—^the third period of the Board’s 
activities—the Board, after the passing of an Act in 1902, 
enabling the County Councils to include all non-congested and 
exclude all congested electoml divisions from the rate, decided 
that their funds, hitherto applied to agricultural development, 
shouhl in future be diverted from the purpose and be applied 
primarily to land purchase. From 1903 to 1909, thereforcs the 
Department’s County schemes were applicable to the congested 
districts. These schemes were supplemented, where the 
Department thought advisable, by special teaching in agri¬ 
culture, dairying, poultry-keeping, horticulture, bee-keeping, 
rm*al domestic economy and cottage industries. Since 1909, of 
course, all the work relating to the improvement of agriculture 
in the congested districts devolves upon the Department, and 
in a most thoughtful and able Memorandum prepared by Mr. 
J. R. Campbell, Assistant Secretary to the Department, in 
connection w ith the evidence given by him before the Royal 
Commission on Congestion in Ireland (which the interested 
reader ought to consult) the special agricultural needs of 
congested areas are discussed with a view to future work in 
this part of Ireland. 

The last published Report of the Congested Districts points 
to yet another direction in which improved agidculture may 
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be developed. In the cabe of hettled ” estateb, that ib, estates 
newly purchased for tenant owners and taken over by them 
under the Land Acts, the Board state : “We have been most 
“anxious to ha^e as^ricultural instructors placed in the neigh- 
“ bourhood of colonies of migrants provided with holdings on 
“ lands that had been for many years used as grass farms. 

“.We have recently arranged with the Department 

“ of Agriculture and Technical Inbtruction that they will rent 
“ or purchase from us an ordinary type of holding with 
“ buildings thereon in some of the districts where the colonies 
“ of migrants have been placed, so that an Instructor living 
“ among them would be in a position to give instruction and 
“advice to such migrants in approved methods of farming.” 

Besides the instruction and aid given to agi'iculture in 
Ii'eland by the Department of Agidculture and the Congested 
Districts Board, there is one other public department which 
employs some at least of its resources in the interests of 
Irish agriculture. The Board of Works has for a number of 
years been granting loans for the drainage of farm land, the 
planting of trees as shelter belts, the erection of farm buildings, 
the fencing of land, and the construction of farm roads. These 
loans have since 1881 been available for tenant farmers. 
Previous to then they were applicable to landowners only. 
They are repayable, principal and interest, in annual instal¬ 
ments, in twenty-two years at 6^ per cent. Including in the 
loans granted for these purposes both those given to tenants 
and those given to land owners, the latter, of course, now 
b including tenant owners, a sum of over 6,221,000^. has been 
lent out by the Board in these ways during the course of its 
operations. 

The story of State Aid to Agriculture in Ireland, as has 
been seen, consists of two very different phases, one during 
which the theory of lamez faire was allowed to jeopardise the 
future of Irish farming to a dangerous degree, and one during 
which State aid has been freely draw'll upon for the improve¬ 
ment of the greatest Iiish Industry What the future may 
hold for agriculture in its relations with the State it would be 
unwise to forecast, but there is no doubt in the minds of the 
well informed that our farming will depend for its success 
mainly upon the degree in which self help and State aid work 
hand in handp 
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Br Aldrbd F. Barker, M.Sc. (Leeds), 

Professor of Textile Industrte% Bradford Technical College. 

It is not remarkable that the wool manufacturer should 
interest himself in sheep breeding only in so far as such 
directly affects the wool grown: but it is remarkable that the 
sheep breeder should concern himself almost entirely with the 
mutton qualities of his breeds and should study wool qualities 
so very inadequately. It may be true that in very many cases 
the mutton factor is absolutely dominant; yet it must not be 
forgotten, that so far as the fleece is concerned, both quality 
and quantity are involved, and again that while the sheep can 
yield but one carcass, it may yield sevei*al clips of wool. In 
short it must be evident that the sheep breeder who ignores 
the wool factor is usually failing to take full advantage of the 
breeding possibilities of his flocks and is not reaping the full 
monetary advantages which should be his due. 

This lack of interest on the part of the farmer is probably 
attributable not only to the dominance of the mutton factor, 
but also to the violent fluctuations in the value of the wool and 
to the apparent impossibility of ganging the market; one year 
the wool will be hardly worth clipping, the following year the 
farmer may pay his rent with it. 

The present article is designed to bring within tlie farmer’s 
apprehension the main points respecting wool which influence 
its manufacturing qualities, in order that he may be inspired to 
pay closer attention to the wool he produces, to the ultimate 
advantage of both himself and Ms customer, the wool manu¬ 
facturer. 

Variations of the Wool Fibre.—very casual inspection of a 
sheep, even in the open pasture, will serve to show that a fleece 
of wool is not uniform. At the britch it is evidently long and 
stringy, and indirectly it suggests coarseness; while the even 
compactness of the wool on the shoulders suggests a level staple 
and fineness. The difference between staples of wool taken 
from the haunches and those from the shoulder is well 
illustrated in Fig. 1, A and B. To the superior manufactur¬ 
ing qualities of B as compared with A we shall refer later. 

Roughly speaking, all sheep have a tendency to produce 
coarse, long, stringy wool on the haunches, and fine even 
stapled wool on the shoulders, but the exact position and 
quantity of fine and coarse ^^oo] varies in different breeds. In 
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Fig. 2. xV and B, Lincoln aniLMeiino fleeces are analysed for 
fineness of fibre and levelness of staple. It will be noticed 
that after skirting the fleece, three, four or five giades of wool 
may be made according to the standard of uniformity required 
by the manufacturer. 

The last illustration naturally leads one to refer to the 
vaiieties of wool produced by the different breeds of sheep. 
Kach typ’cal breed produces a characteristic wool which may 
be fine, medium or coarse—within its own limits—according to 
its position on the animal. Hence fine Lincoln must not be 
compared with fine^Dowu \vool, nor must coarse Down wool 



Fia. 1 —Wool Stiiplcs from (A) Haunchew; (B) Shoulder 


be compared with fine Lincoln wool—^for the Down wools are 
crisp and frizzy and curly, and the Lincolns are long and 
straight and lustrous. 

In the British Isles there are really two dominating 
breeds of sheep from the wool point of view, each with 
many and valuable varieties, each producing a characteristic 
wool; these are:— 

(1) Lincoln and Leicester sheep, producing what are 
termed the long lustre wools; and 

(2) Down sheep, producing relatively fine, fuzzy, curly 
wools. 
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Characteristic stapleb oi tht^se two classes ot wool are 
shown in Fig. 3. 

Brief consideration on the part of even the uninitiated 
will suggest that the manufacturing operations for the long, 
straight fibred wool may be different from the manufacturing 
operations for the short stapled wool; and further, that each 
material when manufactured will possess distinct charac¬ 
teristics. 

The characteristics of the manufactured article will be 
dealt with later; the characteristics and varieties of the wool 
fibre itself must here claim definite consideration. 



numbors repre^nt the quality ot Wool on the lospective sections of the fleeces, 
^nd thus indirectly indicate the fineness of fibre, the 64 s sution being the fintsf, and 
the 2S b section the coarsest * 

Chemically, wool, from whatever sheep it is taken, is 
wool, and varies little in its composition and properties, but 
physically there are most marked differences. Thus, the 
physical properties of fineness, length, curliness, lustre, colour, 
felting property, and strength, must all be taken into account 
in dealing with the so-called “qualities’^ of the various wools. 
Sometimes, as in fine, soft wool cloths the quality of fineness 
and the accompanying softness is dominant. At other times 
length and lustre are especially sought for. Very often, 
curliness, and its accompanying felting or shrinking quality, 
is sought for, and occasionally a fine white colom* is essential. 
Thus it has come about that the various typical breeds of 
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blieep have usually been noted for special \\ool characteristics 
as already indicated, and if the breeder, without damage to 
the mutton-producing qualities of his animals will endeavour 
to attain to a reasonable standard of wool uniformity—^not 
allowing his flocks to degenerate into animals producing a 
nondescript variety of wool—^it will almost certainly be 
advantageous both to himself and to the manufacturer. 



The following are the quali¬ 
ties to be desired in the two 
classes of wool noted:— 

Lustre Wools,—Lustre, length, 
fineness, strength, regularity of 
fibre, regularity of staple through¬ 
out the fleece, absence of kemps 
or dead hairs, and a good clean 
white colour. 

Down Wool.—Curliness, fine¬ 
ness, softness, reasonable length, 
strength, absence of grey hairs, 
regularity of fibre, regularity of staple throughout the fleece, 
and a good clean white colour. 

It will be noted that certain properties are common to both 
types, and that others appertain to one or the other. These 
latter characteristics will be better understood after the various 
manufacturing processes have been carefully considered. 

As already intimated, there are many variations from the 
two types cited. Thus, there are the demi-lustre wools, such 
TOL 72. F 
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as Eomney Marsh and North Country wools, and there are 
Oxford and Shropshire wools, variations from the typical Down 
class. But in such a short article as this a bold outline sketch 
only is possible, hence no lengthy reference to the intermediate 
classes will be made, but the farmer may very easily draw his 
own inferences and conclusions. 

The Influence of Breed and Environment.—Sheep are now 
so varied in breed characteristics, and each typical breed is so 
stable that the fact of breed influence does not need proving ; 
it is self-evident. On the other hand the influence of environ¬ 
ment is much more difidcult to realise. It seems probable that 
the wonderful wool producing possibilities of the Australian 
continent were first suggested by the direct effects of climate, 
food, &c,, on certain rough-woolled East Indian sheep taken 
over to Sydney by the early settlers, towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. Another example of the direct action 
of environment is the production of the Lincoln sheep and 
wool in certain rich pasturage districts of Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire; both sheep and wool being said to deteriorate 
in other districts bnt comparatively few miles away. No 
doubt the recognised breeds of sheep are the result of a 
combination of these two dominant factors “breed” and 
“environment.” But before further illustrating this point 
more definite reference must be made to each. 

The present-day breeds of sheep have been originated by— 

(1) The selection of favourable variations — mutations as 
they are termed ; these, so far as is at present known, follow¬ 
ing no recognised laws ; and 

(2) The re-combination of certain qualities appertaining to 
two or more distinct breeds in a new individual. 

Given variations and breeds of sheep may he improved by 
either weeding out undesirable individuals or by breeding 
from those showing the most favourable variations. So far 
as ewes are concerned the first method is obviously most 
applicable, for the breeder will wish to breed from as many 
ewes as possible, and consequently the most that he can be 
expected to do is to weed out undesirable individuals. A good 
example^ of this occui's in the case of the black sheep, which 
are continually thrown in the case of Wensleydale and some 
other breeds. These black individuals are invariably killed off 
the first year and are never bred from unless for special 
pui'poses, as, for example, in the case of a special black flock in 
Australia. With the male sheep the conditions are fai* other¬ 
wise, for as one ram will serve many ewes a smaller and more 
perfect selection may be made without much trouble or expense. 

Although many sheep farmers are of the opposite opinion, 
it seems probable from the scientific explanation of the factors 
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involved that it matters little whether the cross is made 
through the male or through the female. It is obvious, 
however, that the greater number of females in the normal 
environment will usually be the basis of any cross, the male 
sheep being an introduction from another district or country. 
It is obviously the duty of the sheep breeder to look out for 
favourable variations and to work on such for the improvement 
of his breed; but the very question of variation is so mixed 
up with cross breeding that it is equally important to be 
fully conversant with the most recent Mendelian investiga¬ 
tions, as such are throwing much light on the principles of 
breeding. It may also be equally true that empirical sheep 
breeding may throw much light on the principles of heredity 
as interpreted by Mendelism. 

If a sheep were a unit factor and not a conglomeration 
of innumerable factors sheep breeding would be readily dealt 
with on Mendelian lines. But such is not the case. So far 
as can be judged from the experiments carried out by 
Professor Wood on the Cambridge University Farm the case 
of crossing sheep appears to be somewhat analogous to that of 
the blue andalusian fowl.^ The first shows an intermediate 
form in some sense between the two parents, and the second 
cross shows reversions to the parental form, and further pro¬ 
duction of first cross varieties which will probably show 
certain differences. There is a saying in Australia—two 
generations to find a breed, and seventeen to fix it. Working on 
the lines already initiated by Professors Bateson, Wood, 
Punnett and others, it does seem probable that at least the 
seventeen generations may be considerably limited. But there 
is much work yet to be done in this direction and assistance 
is much needed by those who hold large flocks. The problem 
of how to eliminate the black sheep from the Wensleydale 
breed for example, is one full of interest. It is probably 
recessive and will breed true with itself ; but to eradicate 
it from the breed is a more difficult problem. Incidentally 
it may be noted that to the manufacturer the eradication of 
single black hairs in otherwise white fleeces is of even greater 
importance. 

Although influence of environment has been very fully 
discussed, and at least partially investigated, still so far as 
sheep are concerned there is practically little certainty. For 
example, although it is generally considered impossible to 
grow Merino wool in this country, there are no reliable 

^ See BarbisMre's Breeden and the Mendelmn BUeovery, This suggestion 
has been brought into question by the research work of 3iJr. J Bailey, of 
Cambridge University, recently carried ont at the Bradford Technical College ; 
and also by certain experiments in the crossing of cottons. 
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records of either the direct or indirect action of environment 
on the Merino sheep—^no flock of Merino sheep has been kept 
for several years so that one might note the change in fleece 
year by year, nor have several generations been raised to note 
the influence of environment on the race as distinct from 
individuals.^ 

It is more than probable that both quality and quantity 
of food markedly affect the fleece. Down sheep never 
produce the skins or pelts that Lincoln sheep produce, in 
fact the pelt of the richly fed Lincoln at its worst—say fully 
wooiled—is better than the pelt of the Down at its best, say 
a month after shearing. Full wooiled skins or pelts are much 
poorer than pelts from sheep killed about a month after the 
wool has been sheared, that is when the vital forces of the 
sheep are not called on to sustain the wool and consequently 
have strengthened the pelt. It has been noticed in Australia 
that richer food may result in coarser wool being produced, 
and undoubtedly there the poorest grazing land, just as in this 
country, produces the finest wool. 

Len^h, waviness, lustre and felting property are probably 
more dependent upon breed than upon environment; hut 
colour and strength are probably more dependent upon the 
direct action of the latter. A Lincoln sheep cannot be made to 
produce fuzzy wool by any change of environment, nor can 
a Down sheep be made to produce Lincoln wool even if bred 
and fed upon the richest pasturage. 

On the other hand most of the wool in the north of England 
was weak about half way up the staple one year, owing to a 
very sudden and severe storm which no doubt lowered the 
vitality of the sheep, thus causing the withdrawal of nourish¬ 
ment from the wool inwards. 

In most cases, however, the best results are observed and 
produced from a suitable working together of breed and 
environment. How necessary this coincidence is will be gath¬ 
ered from the case in which something like 7»5 per cent, of 
a flock of Yermont-Merino cross perished in the Australian 
drought while the pure Australian Merino survived. 

The question of the relative values of wool and mutton 
must now be considered; and as a secondary question of 
a similar importance the relative values of heavy and light 
fleeced sheep must also be touched upon. 

Perhaps the extremes in both cases may best be met with in 
Austmlia. The following examples rather tend to show that 

^ Since writing this I have heard of two Merino flocks—one in Yorkshire 
and one m Essev—but there appear to be no reliable records of the quality of 
wool produced 
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upon the whole it pays better to grow a medium wool and a 
large carcass than to produce a fine true merino wool and a 
small carcass:— 

Vermont-Merino, s. d. Auf>traUa}i JdevDW. ft d. 

Carcass .... — Carcass .... — 

WooP . 8 lbs. @ 8cl. = 5 4 Wool . 4 lbs. ^ lid, = 38 

Total 5 4 Total 3 8 



Orotts-hred (^Shropshh'e X Merino). 


d. 

Carcass. 

.120 lbs. @ lid. == 

16 

3 

Wool 

. 9 lbs. @ 8ff. = 

6 

0 

Pelt 

.1^ lbs @ 4^Z. = 

0 

6 


Total 

22 

9 


It is but fair to add that among Yorkshire merino spinners 
at the present time there is such a tendency to demand a really 
fine merino and to pay for it, that the conditions noted above 
may possibly be changed owing to the enhanced value of the 
true merino wool. 

Fortunately in this country the differences noted above are 
not to be met with. When the early maturing of certain of the 
Down breeds is taken into account, and also the fact that gOQd 
Down wool usually brings top price, there is little to choose 
in the end between the best lustre wool sheep and the best 
Down wool sheep. Upon the whole the tendency seems to be 
to use the various Down breeds for crossing more and more 
with Blackface and even Lincolns, but this is probably entirely 
from the carcass value point of view. 

The wool value per sheep, however, is at least partially 
dependent upon fashion. If alpacas and lustres are in fashion 
long lustre wool pays distinctly best; while if soft goods are 
in fashion Dowir wool pays best. This point may be illustrated 
as follows:— 

South Amjon. s. d. JBIachfaee, s. d. 

Weight of fleece, 5 lbs. 3^. = 6 0 Weight of fleece 7 lbs. @ 4<7. = ^ 4 

As previously remarked the same pinnciples obtain in 
dealing with Merino and the various Merino crosses. 

The conditions under which wool is grown in this coujitry 
are so diverse and the requirements of the manufacturer are so 
changeable that it seems impossible to do more than lay down 
very general principles and further to promote, so far as may 
be, the association of breeder and manufacturer. Too often the 
inanufacturer stands off feeling that any advice he gives one 
year may be to his disadvantage or to the advantage of a rivsd 


1 Only yielding 40 to &0 pesr mti- dean wool. 
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boyer next year ; while the farmer too frequently has not taken 
adTantage even of the few opportunities afforded of making 
himself familiar vith what would best meet the manufacturer’s 
requirements. Broadly the two interests are identical and 
much is already being achieved by the Bradford Chamber of 
Commerce and similai' bodies in bringing these two interests into 
unison. The following points are specially worthy of the sheep 
breeder’s attention as they represent the wool manufacturer’s 
requirements:— 

1. Unity of Type.—Individuals among the best flocks vary 
considembly, and so far as possible those individuals which 
produce the most uniform fleece in combination with the best 
quality of wool should be selected for breeding purposes. 

Tsie for example a Eomney Marsh flock: a glance will 
show individuals bearing long, straggly, coarse wool on their 
hind quarters while others will show a fairly uniform fleece all 
over the body. The former should undoubtedly be weeded out. 

The writer well remembers dealing with this problem when 
lecturing before the Bradford Wool Sorters in the presence of 
a representative of the New South Wales Government who was 
very much taken with the idea of a uniform fleece. After the 
lecture, this gentleman specially commended this point to 
the audience forgetting that the livelihood of these particular 
workers was dependent upon the variations in wool fleeces, such 
as he would have eliminated. With all due deference to the 
wool sorters, however, such differences as are shown in Fig. 1 
should be bred out if at all possible. 

Total individual variation even in the same flock is also to 
be noted and it may be taken as a truism that that fleece which 
is finest, silkiest, most lustrous, softest and curliest is the best. 
Whether they he Lincoln or Down, stringy, dull, opaque, coarse 
and hairy looking fleeces are to be condemned. Sheep produ¬ 
cing fleeces with any tendency to a dark colom* or worse still 
with grey or black hairs intermingled with the dominant white 
wool should be most rigorously condemned. 

2. Soundness of Staple.—^IJpon the whole this is more 
dependent upon climatic conditions than upon breed, but from 
personal experience of human nail growth during health and 
illness we infer that to produce sound wool a healthy body 
must be maintained; and for this regular and suitable food 
together with protection from sudden weather changes are very 
advisable. It is possible that some breeds or rather crosses may 
tend to produce faulty wools in this respect—Sydney wools, for 
example, were noted for such defects—but as a rule it will be 
found to be not a question of breed but of environment. 

3. Freedom from Vegetable Matter.—Vegetable and other 
foreign matter may get into the fleece from the sheep being 
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pastured in fields which are not partitioned by clean fences, or 
very frequently owing to carelessness in pasturing the sheep 
after washing. In this latter case the wool being freed from 
its load of grease is liable to pick up bits of straw and vegetable 
matter, and as these are very difficult to get out of the fieece 
considerable damage is done to the wool and consequently it 
would not bring top price. To-day a manufacturer would far 
rather have -to deal with real buiTS in wool than with moity, 
straw-laden wool. Whole burrs can be taken out mechani¬ 
cally with ease : bits of vegetable matter must be carbonised out 
with acid to the marked detriment of the wool (see Fig. 4). 



Fia. 4--A Moity Wool b Buny WooL 

4. “ Get-up ” of Fleeces and Packing.—^Too often between 
washing and shearing sheep are left under conditions adverse 
to the production of the best possible fleeces. During the days 
which elapse between washing and sheaiing every care should 
be taken of the fleeces. After shearing the fleeces should be 
tied up with their own wool and on no account with band or 
any foreign binding. A few experiments in the folding of«a 
fleece will soon get the shearer into the right method (see 
Fig. 5). 

5. Washed v. Unwashed Fleeces.—^The battle of greasy and 
washed wool was fought in Bradford years ago resulting in a 
victory for the greasy condition with certain reservations. It 
seems more than probable that the potash salts sent down our 
rivers every year from sheep washing stations represent a con¬ 
siderable monetary loss. Of course it may be argued that 
railway rates are against transport in the grease and this no 
doubt is true ; perhaps truer for English wools than for Colonial 





ria 5-~D rieece folding 
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Fig. 6 —B Fleece folding Final <itage 


wools, Stonge as this may seem. This is only a partial answer, 
however, as in the writer’s opinion the marked success of the 
Bradford Corporation in reclaiming various products from 
the wool-combers’ wash-waters is worthy of most careful con¬ 
sideration on the part of those farmers who make no endeavour 
to reap any monetary gain from these waste products (see Fig. 
6.) So far as the buyer is concerned it is popularly said that 
a lustre wool may be better judged in the washed state and^ a 
merino in the grease. There is no doubt something in this, 
especially if the Yermont-Merino be excepted. 

Quality of Wool.—^Although the term “ quality ” has 
already been at least partially defined, some further definition 
is necessary as the term is of such every-day use in the 
manufacturing world but is so difficult of comprehension 
by those not actually working in this particnlar world. For 
example, during the high prices prevailing for Merino or 
Botany wools in 1899 cross-bred and lustre wools were almost 
proportionately low, with the result that there was a fearful 
gap in price between even a 50’s and a 60’s quality. A 
standard 60’s combed top was worth about M^d. p^ lb., 
while a standard 40’s was worth only 13J4. per lb.; and a 
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proportionate difference was maintained nearly up to a s 
quality of wool or top. The importance of the quality number 

is therefore most evident. . ^ n 

The simplest definition of quality is “ fineness of fibre. 
As a rule, however, there is a concomitant variation in length, 
fine fibres being short (say 5 in.), and coarse fibres being long 
(say 12 m.) This is not invariably so, as m the museum of 
the Bradford Technical College are exhibited fine Merino 
staples up to 12 m. or 16 in long while some cross-bred 
staples are there shown between 30 in. and 40 in. long. These, 
however, are abnormal growths—^probably of two or three 
years—and the additional length is of no real assistance to 
the manufacturer. 



Flo fi 

4 --Gre m Wool, A' —Staple's of Merino showing dirty tips b —Scoured Wool 


The four accompanying illustrations (Fig. 7) in conjunction 
with the following list ^ give a good idea of what quality ’’ 
really means to the manufacturer. 

There is a more refined use of the word quality ” which 
is scientific rather than technical. Thus, there is a difference 
between a 60’s Australian and a 60’s South American wool, in 
which the physical texture, and possibly chemical composition 
of the fibre is probably involved. The term quality in this 
sense, however, is practically never used in the trade. 

^ Specially compiled at the Bnidfoid Technical Oollep^ bj Mr Kdtord 
Priestley, Lecturer m Combing and Spinning, 
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Haring stated tiie manufacturer’s requirements so far, it 
may now be desirable to give an outline sketch of wool 
manufacturing processes, as such should at least interest those 
who grow the raw materials, and may possibly lead to some 
suggestions of importance to both farmer and manufacturer. 

1 Wool Scouring.—^Wool is usually delivered to the manu¬ 
facturer in a gi'easy state and must be cleansed before it 
can be mechanically treated. In some wool scouring machines 
the wool is held and the scouring liquor forced through it; 



Pio 7 

FouE Qualities of bbajdfoed ‘ Tops 

A— ^2 -»quality (Gill-toox preyaied) 

B --44’s quality (GiU-box prepared) 

C —50 s qu ility (Oarder prep ired) 

D —to s quality (Oaider prepared) 

NOTE— The honzoatal dzvisiona equal I m, so that the longest fibres m A are 
about l->m long 

in others the liquor is practically stationary and the wool is 
passed through it; and finallj^ in machines of the best types, 
the wool is immersed in the liquor, but is floated as well as 
forked forwards. It may seem strange, but the greatest 
difficulty in wool scouring is to get the wool out of the bowl. 
This also is accomplished by floating it out with the scouring 
liquor. Thus it will be evident that a modem scouring bowl 
is a very scientifically constructed machine. When the 
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physical and chemical activities involved are also taken into 
consideration it must be evident that -wool washing is an 
operation of considerable fascination to the scientist. 

2. Wool Drying.—Some wools leave the wash bowls with 
just the right amount of moisture to ensure satisfactory 
working in the subsequent machines. Other wools are too 
wet and must be dried. Various drying machines of ingenious 
construction are placed on the market, most of which claim 
to dry the wool quickly, regulaady, and without burning it. 

When wool has been thus dealt with it is ready to be spun 
into yarn by one of the three following methods :— 

I (a) It may be carded and mule-spun into woollen yarn. 

(&) It may be prepared, combed, drawn and frame-spun 
into English or lustre yarn. 

(p) It may be carded, combed, drawn and frame or mule- 
spun into botany or hosiery yarn. 

^ 3. Woollen Yarn Production.—In this case the locks or 

fibres are teased out and thoroughly mixed up head to tail 
and tail to head until eventually a thin regular film of wool 
fibre is obtained. This is termed carding. This film is then 
divided up into continuous strips or threads, wound on to 
bobbins and taken to the mule to be spun. This spinning 
operation consists in elongating these strips or threads at the 
same time that they are twisted, with the result that a fine, 
regular, well-twisted thread results. These operations are 
illustrated in Fig. 8. 

4. Lustre Tam Spinning.—In this case the fibre is 
straightened out in preparing boxes and eventually got into 
a thick sliver form in which the fibres lie longitudinally. 
This sliver is then combed, all the short fibres are taken 
out, forming what is termed ‘‘noil,” and the long fibres are 
arranged almost mathematically parallel in the re-formed sliver. 
These slivers are then reduced to a thin, level thread by 
combining several of them to form one thick sliver, but in the 
following process drafting or extending this compound sliver 
so that it is rather thinner than any of the original single 
components. As soon as the required fineness and regularity 
is obtained the necessary twist is inserted and a strong thread 
thus produced. A drawing frame consists of a slowly 
revolving pair of back rollers delivering the slivers to a 
quickly revolving pair of front rollers which thus elongate or 
draft them. There is also an apparatus for winding the 
worked sliver on to bobbins. A flyer spinning frame both 
draws out into a fine thread and also twists the slivers fed into 
the back rollers. 

5. Botany Tarn Spinning.—In this case the fibre is carded, 
combed (usually on the Noble comb), and drawn and spun 
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similarly to the lustre, save that the spinning frame is of 
different build, a cap frame being employed ’which t-wists the 
slivers fed to it at double the rate of the flyer spinning 
frame. The -whole of the machines in this set are designed to 
deal with a finer, shorter fibre as compared with the machines 
in the previous set. 



FiQ. 8.—Woollen Processes,^ 

A. Wool to be Ijlended with Muago B e, Blend of material from Fearnaught; D, Blend troi 
nbbler; E, Blend in rope form from intermediate card; F, Condensed sliver^; Q, Mule-spn 
read .' ’ , ' ^ 

There are Various styles of yarn coming between the 
three types dealt with, but the principles involved are only 
re-combinations of these. 

6* Waxp and Weft and Preparation for the Loom.—Some 
of the yarns leaving the spinner’s hands are hard twist; others 
are soft twist. The former are made into warps to be placed 
in the loom and actuated by the heald shafts. The latter are 
placed in the shuttle and thrown across the warp as controlled 
in-the' loom. . ■ \ 

’ * From published by Messrs. Constable & Oo. 
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1 From Tej,ttle% pubhbhed by Messis CJonstable i. Co 


GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF PROCESSES FROM TOP TO YARN 
Fra 9—■Worsted Proctsse-. from AVool to lam* 
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7. Weaving.—The loom is a machine designed to effect the 
interlacing of warp and weft to produce such fabrics as are 
illustrated in the photo-micrographs of cloths given in Figs. 10 
and 11. Briefly, it consists of an apparatus to form the shed 
or opening of the warp threads for the shuttle to pass through, 
a mechanism to propel the shuttle through this opening, an 
arrangement to beat up the weft thread close to its neighbour, 
a mechanism to let off warp as the weaving of the cloth con¬ 
tinues, and a mechanism to wind up the cloth woven on to 
the cloth roller. Of course there are light and heavy, simple 
and complex looms, but the fundamental principles are the 
same. 



fig 10. FIG 11 

8. Byeiag and Finishing.—silk fabric as it leaves the 
loom as a rule cannot be improved by any finishing processes ; 
but a typical woollen fabric may leave the loom in a very 
rough, uncouth condition and be converted into a soft, full, 
warm cloth by means of the after processes. The shrinking 
and felting properties of wool are characteristic and differen¬ 
tiate it fi‘om all other fibres, and the manufacturer naturally 
endeavours to use these characteristics to the fidl. 

The fii*st finishing operation is usually washing or scouring 
so as to free the fabric from impuidties and also to free the 
fibres so that they are ready for the next process—the felting or 
milling operation. Milling may consist either in hammering the 
fabric or in squeezing it up in length and breadth. The fabric 
is then straightened out by what is termed tentering ” and 
then raised,*’ the surface of the cloth is subjected to the 
action of natural teazles or to wire roller-brushes, and all stray, 
loose fibres raised up from the surface of the cloth. The next 
operation is “ cropping,” the cropping machine being similar to 
a lawn mower, but in this case instead of taking the mower to 
the lawn, the lawn (the piece) is taken to the jnowejN Then 
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follow certain bteaming and further tentering or stretching out 
operations, and finally “ pressing,” the fabric then being ready 
for the market. 

This represents the finishing of a typical woollen fabric, 
but there are many variations and some special processes. 
Sometimes, for instance, the piece is wound on to a roller in 
hot water and finally on to a steaming roller and steam is 
blown through the fabric; in fact very often it is a truism 
to say that the fabric is “made” in the finishing. The 
mdter’s giandfather, for example, secured awards at several 
of the exhibitions from 1851 onwards for his fine broadcloths, 
but these goods often took six weeks to finish. 

The dyeing of fabrics previous to the finishing operations is 
a process of much importance. Until quite recently the 
natural dyes—logwood, madder, fustic, cochineal, <fec., and 
natural indigo, were the dyes almost invariably employed on 
the best wool cloths. The introduction of the aniline, 
alizaidne, and other artificial dyes has led to a vast extension 
of the dyer's “ gamut ” ; but unfortunately quality, at least 
in some oases, has deteriorated. The greatest discovery in 
recent years has been that of artificial indigo. As it is pmcti- 
cally as fast as the natural product there is not the slightest 
objection to its use; in fact, so like the natui*al product is it 
that the chemist has no satisfactory means of differentiating 
between the two. Unfortunately all sorts of cheap dyes are 
put into goodfe of the Army and Navy type, with just a 
“topping” or “bottoming” of indigo, the goods then being 
sold as “indigo-dyed.” The “Textile Institute” is at present 
concerning itself with this question on the initiative of the 
Yorkshire Committee, and it is probable that in the near 
future a definition of “indigo-dyed goods” will be agreed 
upon by those interested. 

This brief description of the principles involved, it is 
hoped will enable the wool grower to realise the forethought 
and skill which the manufacturer must put into his work, 
an<l the importance of having a good foundation to work on in 
the shape of well grown and well “got-up” wool. The 
manufacturer should be able to pay more for such wools, 
and, if at first the progressive farmer does not feel that he 
gets the recognition he merits, he should remember that it 
is almost certain that it is but a question of time. 

9, Typical Wool Cloths.—Possibly to the ordinary 
individual the two best known yarns or cloths are worsted 
and woollen. Our grandmothers always thought of “worsted” 
as a rough sort of yarn which would naturally make a rough 
sort of cloth if it were employed with this end in view ; hut 
generally it was knitted into stocking, &c. This idea was hut 

YOL 73, a 
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natural, for until the fine wools were combed and actually 
spun for the making of really heavy cloths it was the rougher 
sorts of wool only that were spun to thick counts of 5 arn on 
the worsted principle. With the perfecting of combing 
machinery about the middle of the nineteenth century this 
limitation was removed, and to-day as fine and soft yarns are 
spun on the worsted principle (with fibres parallel) as on the 
woollen principle (with fibres mixed up). 

When using the term “ woollen the fine silky handling 
broad-cloth, made of the finest Saxony or Silesian wool, was 
no doubt 01 iginally thought of. Thus, so closely do some of 
us associate the woollen texture with fine wool yarns and 
cloths that we frequently speak of the “ woollen ” trade of 
Bradford, oblivious of the fact that while Bradford principally 
deals in fine wool fabrics and yarns, it produces hardly a piece 
of woollen fabric, while Leeds, still producing chiefly woollen 
fabrics, uses comparatively little fine wool. 

It is undoubtedly best to speak of wool fabrics as wool 
fabrics and not as either woollen or worsted ; but if we wish 
to differentiate between woollen and worsted cloths then we 
should use the term woollen or worsted according to the 
nature of the yarn of which the cloth in question is 
constructed. 

Having dealt with the broad question of woollen and 
worsted, attention may now be directed to details concerning 
the type of cloths and yarns generally in use: 

Bradford concerns itself roughly with four types of yarns 
spun from four distinct wools, viz.:— 

Botany Yarns, spun from pure Merino wools (60’b to DO’s 
quality). 

Crossbred Yarns, spun from Merino and English wools 
(44’s to 58’s quality). 

Demi-Lnstre Yams, spun from medium length English 
wools (28’s to 44’s quality). 

Lnstre Ya) ns, spun from long English wools (28’s to 44’s 
quality). 

The following list gives an idea of the fabrics into which 
these yams are woven :— 

Botany Yarns are woven into the finest dress goods, such 
as Cashmeres, Merinos, fine twills, &c.; also into worsted 
coatings and trouserings for men’s wear. These yarns are also 
employed in the hosiery trade; also with cotton warps for 
linings, such as Italians and twills. 

Crossbred Yarns are woven into medium dress goods such 
as serges, twills, ; also into the rougher coatings and 
trouserings for men’s wear. Some special qualities of these 
yarns are employed for hosiery and the heavier flannels. 



Deini-Lustre Yarns are woven into the lower qualities of 
what are termed lustre goods—goods consisting of a cotton 
warp with a wool weft. A fair percentage are also woven 
into clean, bare twill fabrics for ladies’ wear. 

Lustre Tarns are woven into the typical lustre cloth in 
imitation of the true mohair and alpaca plain fabric variously 
termed brilliantine, Orleans, lustre, &c., &c. The warp of these 
fabrics is of necessity cotton, but the bulk of the texture is 
pure wool of the highest lustre and beamy. Bradford stands 
unrivalled in the whole world for the manufacture of these 
goods. 

The heavy woollen districts of Yorkshire now consume 
large quantities of mungo and shoddy and comparatively little 
wool.^ Some few firms, however, endeavour to rival the super¬ 
fine army and box cloths of the west of England, and these 
firms buy the very finest clothing wools displayed at the 
London wool sales—top price wools in fact. 

Yarious combinations of worsted and woollen yarns are 
made. Thus, a fine worsted mule-spun yarn is woven with a 
fine woollen weft to produce the famous Amazon cloth which 
Bradford has only learnt to make as perfectly as the French 
within the last six years. For the lower army and navy 
cloths worsted spun warp is often woven with woollen spun 
weft, making an excellent combination. There is also a large 
trade done in carpet yarns, these being most largely made 
from Herdwiok and black-face wools. The various combina¬ 
tions of materials employed in the low woollen trade are 
worthy of more than passing comment, and must be considered 
at greater length. 

Wool Substitutes and Trade Definitions—^Attention has 
already been directed to the misuse of the term “indigo- 
dyed.” Perhaps, an even greater anofually exists in the use 
of the term “woollen fabric.” Here it should be noted that 
a worsted fabric (lustre or botany) must be made of pure 
wool and nothing else* On the woollen principles of spinning, 
however, any short fibred stuff may be employed with the 
result that there has been such a mai'ked deterioration in 
the true quality of woollen cloths that it is a most difficult 
matter to purchase a really well spun and woven woollen 
fabric. 

Tailor’s clippings and old clothing are tom up into a 
fibrous mass termed mungo, shoddy, extract, &c., according 
to the source from which it is derived or according to the 
fabrics from which it has been made. Now mungo and 
shoddy, although in a sense wool, have lost most of their 

^ Notuj—T here is a most marked tendency to use more pure wool in 
these districts to-day. 
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original length and a great deal of their original elasticity 
and nature. They consequently make weak, dead cloths in 
comparison with the real ai'ticle. If cotton be blended with 
these materials, however, a useful mixture or blend is pro¬ 
duced which may be worked up into very useful cheap cloths. 
So proficient have the Bailey, Dewsbury, and Colne Valley 
Spinner’S and manufactures become that these cloths in appear¬ 
ance frequently rival the true wool tweed. That there is a 
use, and a very good and right use, for these mungo and 
shoddy cloths cannot be gainsaid, but that when the purchaser 
wishes to buy an all wool cloth these should be palmed off 
upon him calls for the most sevei’e condemnatioii. Unfor¬ 
tunately the law has decided that the term woollen yarn 
means yarn spun on the woollen principle and does not 
specially refer to the fibre of which the yarn is composed, 
so that mungo, shoddy, cotton, &c., may be used within the 
legal definition. There is not quite the same objection to 
employing the waste from the worsted trade such as noil, 
roller waste, &c., but it does seem as though a line should be 
drawn somewhere, as undoubtedly the purchasing public is 
being taken in every day by spurious woollen goods really 
sold as wool goods while they have not a particle of fleece 
wool in them. 

A Comparison of English and Australian Methods.—Sheep 
farming in this country is usually on a much smaller scale than 
that prevailing on the Australian Continent, in South America, 
and even in South Africa, and as a result it is more than probable 
that the older but smaller industry has at least something to 
learn from the younger but larger industry. In the matter 
of shearing, “get-up,” and packing it is probable that the 
English farmer has much to learn from his fellow countryman 
across the seas. On the other hand as “ paddocking ” develops 
and endeavours are made to bring all tracts of land into ixse 
whatever the diflSculties may be, the Australian has much to 
learn from the old country. Eomney Mai’sh sheep are being 
introduced with advantage into certain low-lying coastal 
disti’icts, heavy Lincolns and Leicesters are being bred on the 
richer pasture land, and so forth. One cannot take up such 
a publication as Dalgety^s Beview without being impressed 
with the fact that out in Australia they realise that they must 
work up to modern conditions and that nothing but the best 
will do for them. It is this spirit of using everything which 
modern scientific discovery has revealed that so energises the 
Australian. Is the English farmer going to be equally 
determined to make science his handmaiden ? 

It is sometimes argued, and facts too frequently support 
the argument, that the scientific wool-grower does not meet 
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with that recognition at the hands of the wool-buyer which is 
his due. This is only another way of saying that the wool- 
buyer frequently lacks appreciation of scientific methods ; and 
it is true that much has yet to be learnt in this direction. But 
the institution of such a school of textile technology as that just 
nearing completion at Bra<lford, the Textile Department of the 
University of Leeds, and certain other schools up and down 
the country, must do much in the near future to combat this 
unprogi*esbive spirit. If, also, those academic agriculturists 
who ai*e so successfully striving to introduce scientific 
methods ” into farming in all its phases, can formulate some 
means whereby they may be kept in touch with the work 
conducted and the results achieved in the institutions to which 
reference has just been made, then they may very usefully act 
as the redistributors of knowledge, to the lasting advantage of 
those most interested. 

A. F. Barker. 

Biadfoid Technical College, 

Bradfoid. 


THE HORSE-BREEDING INDUSTRY IN 
YORKSHIRE. 

At what period of history Yorkshire first became famed for 
its horses is difficult to determine with any degree of accuracy, 
for that would mean delving back into the obscurity of at least 
several centuries ago. Certain it is, however, that its fame 
as our premier horse-breeding county was firmly established on 
a solid foundation and extended even into foreign parts already 
over two hundred years ago, and ever since it has easily 
maintained its foremost position as a noted horse-raising centre. 
It is true, unfortunately, that horse-breeding operations in 
Torkshii*e, in common with those in practically every other 
county, have suffered some decline of recent years, due to the 
advent of the motor car and the introduction of other forms 
of mechanical motive power on our streets. There is, accord¬ 
ing to the official retmms of the Board of Agriculture, a 
reduction of nearly 17 per cent, in the number of foals 
annually bred in the three Ridings as compaa^ed with what was 
the case twelve years ago. The industry has suffered most 
in the East Riding, where the decline since 1900 amounts 
roughly to 25 per cent. Nevertheless, Yorkshire continues 
to make a good show as a horse-producing district, breeding 
as it does upwards of 12,000 foals in a season, of which number 
each Biding claims approximately one-third. The total 
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certainly represents a large slice out of the 87,000 odd foals 
^^hich are annually bred in England (excluding Wales). 
Contrary to the Avidely held f)pinion that East and North 
Yorkshire breed the most hoi’ses, it is, as a matter of fact, the 
West Riding -which has of recent yeai*s held pride of place in 
this respect, more foals being raised in this part than in either 
of the other two Ridings. 

The hoi*ses bred in the county embrace a wider range 
of types than is found in any other part of the country, the 
valued character of the hoi*se stock constituting a very notable 
feature of the Yorkshire horse-breeding industry. Every 
recognised English breed is represented, including Hunters, 
Thoroughbreds, Hackneys, Cleveland Bays, Yorkshire Coach 
Horses, Shnes, and Polo Ponies. Then the half-bred types 
of haimess horses, ti*appers, and nags constitute an important 
element, especially so the harness hoi‘se, while another dis¬ 
tinctive type is met with in the present-day descendants of 
the old-time Yorkshire farm-hoi‘se breed, which is now more 
or less (mostly more so) blended with Shire blood, or in some 
instances with that of the Clydesdale. 

Taking these various breeds in detail, the first place may 
fittingly be accorded to the 

The breeding of huntens in this county has always been 
a great featui*e of its husbandry, and excellent stock of this 
class has been, and continues to be, produced here. The names 
of Yorkshire breedei-s figm’e very prominently in the annals 
of hunter-breeding, from the earliest inception of the industiy 
onwards, when the evolution of the thoroughbred first led 
to the development of the half-bred hunter, light up to the 
present time. A leading breeder of the old school during 
the last centui'y was Sir George Cholmley, whose studs at 
Boynton, neai* Bridlington, and at Howsham, near Malton, held 
a conspicuous position from the forties until the seventies. He 
bred both thoroughbreds and hunters. Most of the latter 
were pretty nearly thoroughbred, but up to plenty of weight 
for all their blood and quality. His most noted stallions were 
King Garadoc^ Gudringlon, who was ultimately sold to go to 
Austria, Record^ VoUurno^ Hubert^ Orpheus^ and a son of the 
last-named, Angel described as a big-boned horse. Angelus 
figui‘ed prominently in the show-ring in the seventies, and 
was one of the crack hunter sires in Yorkshire at that period. 
Two other leading sires contempoi^aneous with him, which also 
won many prizes at the Yorkshii*e shows, were Citadel and 
Laughingstock by Stockivell. The former was a stallion of 
gi'eat size, but apparently not very successful in transmitting 
that feature to his stock. Sir George’s famous stud was finally 
dispersed by public sale in 1875, and with it disappeared one 
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of the landmarks in the modem history of Yorkshire horse- 
breeding. Among the hunter sires of note used about a 
generation earlier than the period just alluded to were Old 
President^ MacOrville^ Theon^ Perioriy who at one time stood 
in the Cleveland district, and at a later period Yoxmg or Bay 
President, also called President Junior, a son of Old President 
In the seventies, the stallion Highthorne by Gamertno, out 
of a Sir Tatton Sykes mare, was another noted sire of hunters, 
and got many prize dinners. He was bred by Mr. Lumley 
Hodgson, of Highthorne, Noi-thallerton way, an acknowledged 
authority on the breeding of hunters. An interesting letter 
written by him about Yorkshire horse-lireeding is incorporated 
in a paper on half-bred horses, contributed by Lord Cathcart 
to Yol. 19 of the R.A.S.E. Journal, though it must be con¬ 
fessed he wrote in a pessimistic vein about the industry at 
that stage (1882), deploring its decline in strong words. 

Undoubtedly hunter-breeding in Yorkshire fell rather 
under a cloud towards the end of the seventies and in the 
early eighties, what with some of the old breeders falling out 
owing to agricultural depression, and many farmers turning 
their attention from the raising of light horse stock to the 
production of Shire-bred cart-horses, which about then came 
much into vogue as being a possibly more lucrative, and 
certainly more dependable business. Hackney-breeding, too, 
commenced to come into the ascen<Iant, that also tending not 
inappreciably to interfere with the hunter industry. Added 
to all this, a scarcity of suitable hmiter brood mares was 
complained of—a complaint which then, and even earlier, was 
quite as prominent as it is nowadays. This shortage was lax'gely 
ascribed to the constant drain upon the stock of half- 
bred mares by foreign buyers. However, even when the 
industry was at a low ebb, some good support for hunter¬ 
breeding continued to be forthcoming in sevei*al quarters; 
Lord Middleton, for one, did yeoman seiwice in keeping up 
the old breetl of hunteis, and came prominently to the fore 
as a breeder about this time. He adde<l considerably to the 
stud of hunting ])rood mares, which had already previously 
been kept for upwards of twenty yeai*s by his father, Henry, 
eighth Lord Middleton, and continued the latter’s policy of 
keeping thoroughbred hunter sires for use in the district, 
so doing much to foster the breeding of half-bred horses. 
Another very noted stud in existence at this period was 
that of the late Mr. Henry Constable, at Wassand, near 
Hull. It consisted of thorotighbred mares, and he bred a 
few race-horses, but most of the colts produced here were 
huntera of the 13 or 14 stone type. He had, among others, 
such sires as Theobald. The Baron. Foreshore. Lowlmder. and 
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Southampton^ to whom many good hunters of the present- 
day strain back, a son of the last, in Cyclops^ a very 
good horse, who won four Queen’s premiums, and finally 
Oit&i^ton^ also a premium winner, who left some excellent stock 
in Holderness, and was in 1910 bought by Mr. Wickham 
Boynton, and eventually sold to go to Ireland. The Wassand 
stud continued to flourish till Mr. Constable’s death three years 
ago and was then dispersed, when about forty brood mares, 
in addition to young stock, were sold. It was also at the 
beginning of the eighties that Mr. Frederick Reynard, of 
Sunderlandwick, Driffield, a staunch supporter of the hunter 
to-day, started his stud, founded on old lines of blood, and 
he has ever since maintained the best traditions of old-time 
Yorkshire hunter-breeding. 

Lord Middleton’s famous stud at Birdsall, the largest in the 
county and perhaps in England at the present time, has, during 
the last thirty years exerted a far-reaching influence upon the 
local horse-breeding industry, which admittedly owes much 
to his efforts to further its interests. The number of stallions 
travelled, including thoroughbred hunter sires, Shires, and 
pony stallions, averages twelve to fifteen in a season, which 
gives a pretty good idea of the prominent pai*t played by 
the stud. The leading thoroughbred stallions used here 
in the eighth Lord Middleton’s time, from about 18o6 to about 
1877, were Bonnie Morn by Chanticleer, Lord Alhemaile^ 
Cheddington by Lanercost, Fxngaly and Morocco by King Tom, 
while another good sire was the half-bred Elcot. Morocco, 
especially, made a gi-eat mark, and may justly be vstyled the 
father of this stud. He continued standing at Bitdsall in 
the present Lord Middleton’s time, being the earliest of the 
long list of good blood sires in his stud. Most of these sires 
were premium winners, and among the more notable of Ihose 
kept at the beginning of the present Lord Middleton’s owner¬ 
ship—besides Morocco, already mentioned—were King Harold 
by Thunderlolt, Peppermint by Gamlallo, and Kscamillo 
by Pero Gomez. These were followed by Gordon, Spectre 
Lord, Sherbrooke, who was used largely in the Holderness 
country, Scot Guard, Bindley hj Minting, Teuton, The Coroner, 
Scotch Sign by Ayrshire, Red Eagle, Wales, and others. 
Severnl of these, with Gordon and the two last named in 
particular, have stood out very prominently, and must be 
assigned a foremost place in chronicling the latest phase of 
the history of horse-breeding in Yorkshire. Probably—after 
Moy^occo —^the most notable sire was Gordon by Hermit out 
of Sister to Adelaide, foaled in 1881, a dark bay horse, of ifine 
carriage and outlook. He stood eleven yearb-at Birdsall, but 
was never exhibited. Lord Middleton gave.l,000Z. for him— 
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then a high price for a hunter sire—and never regretted it. 
He hired the houndest of stock, and got good-tempered and high- 
couraged produce. There were, at one time, fifty-two of his 
stock on the place, an<l as many as twenty hunters sired by him 
in the hunt stables at the some moment. Red Eagle by Thurio 
was twelve years old when he came to the Birdsall stud, and 
completed eight seasons here. He got some of the best of 
hunters, and his produce have been very successful in the 
show-ring. The leading sire now is the well-known Wales^ 
a great favourite with his owner. He is Irish bred by Belgrave^ 
and has won under both rules in Ireland and this country. 
Stan<Iing 16T hands, of great power, short-legged, and with 
plenty of ))one and sul)stance and grand quarters, this 
chestnut represents a typical hunter sire. He has left his mai*k 
in the district in unmistakable fashion, and a good many of his 
stock have taken high show-ring honours. His get have won 
the produce prize for groups of three by one sire at the 
Hunters’ Improvement Society’s Show on four occasions, while 
he himself gained a King’s premium four year's running. The 
other thoroughbred stallions in use at the stud at present are 
Proudridge ])y Pride., One Away by Bapollo.^ and Stichup by 
Collar. Wales stands at home at three guineas to tenant 
farmers’ half-bred mares; the others are travelled at a fee 
of two guineas, the rounds extending up to Kirby Mooi’side 
and Pickering in the North Riding, Sherbmm way in the 
West Riding, and as far as Foxholes and Ganton in East 
Yoikshire. 

The hunter brood mares at Birdsall, numbering some 
twenty-five, comprise, among others, the descendants of nine 
foundation mares found in the stud in the eighth Lord 
Middleton’s time. These wei*e Sh^herdess, MagiCy Louisay 
Violet, Dinahy MagpiOy Queen Bee, FanniSy and Lavinia, 
by which names the different strains descended from 
them still continue to be known. The Shepherdess family 
is reckoned one of the best lines of blood, and is now 
represented by the mare Scornful by Cordony and her two 
daughtei*s, Scruple and Scalpay. The original Shepherdessy 
foaled 1853, was by Maroon, and came of old Yoi'kshire breed, 
her dam’s sire having been the half-bred Revolution, a noted 
hunter sire in the county in the thirties of last century. 
Magic by MacOrville, and bought from Hem'y Barley, of 
Aldby Park, was descended from an old-time Chapman mare. 
It is on a daughter of hers. Magic the Second, that the eighth 
Lord Middleton is seen mounted in the hunt presentation 
pictui*e at Birdsall. The Magics all turn out wonderfully 
good jumpem. Louisa was a thoroughbred mare by Pompey 
out of Jill bv Touchstone. A descendant of hers» the fillv* 
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Modtvetia^ Avas reserve for tlxe Cliampionsliip at the Islington 
Show in 1908. The latter has an all thoroughbred pedigree, 
her dam being Madam Modjesha by Gordon, Madam 
Modjeska^'s dam was by Peppermint out of Monica by 
Morocco ; and the great-great-granddam of Modwena was the 
original Louisa, Violet^ a bay mare, bought by the eighth 
Lord Middleton after winning a race at Nottingham about 
1866, was by Loutlierherg^ dam by Sir Richard Sutton’s The 
FHai\ who, although in the stud-book, was really a half-bred 
hoi’se. Dinah was a Yorkshire hunter mare of Holderness 
bi*eed, her dam’s sire having been Lanercost^ who in the early 
part of last century got some noted hmiting stock out of half- 
bred mai’es in Yorkshire. Magiiie^ foaled 1838, came of a 
famous racing pony strain, and founded a very valuable breed, 
her descendants making particulaily hai*d and useful Wold 
hunters. Queen Bee was by Newminster out of BirdhiWs 
dam, and Fannie^ a half-bred mare, came of Touchstone 
descent. Lavinia was one of Sir George Cholmley’s mares, by 
Theobald out of a thoroughbred dam, and was bought at the 
famous dispersal sale of his stud. Among the foundation 
mares added by the present Lord Middleton were Moorhen 
(by Young Walkingioii)^ that caiTied the huntsman for eight 
seasons, and then proved a great success at the stud; Miss 
SykeSn a half-bred mare by Morocco^ whose giandson, Syntax 
by Wales^ took hi’st prize as a tw'o-year-old at the ‘‘ Royal ” at 
Norwich last year; Mermaid and Fii^ejdy, that have both produced 
high-priced hunters, ihe thoi'oughbreds Fair Geraldine by 
Desmond and Glare Girl by Novelist^ and others of later dates. 
Bay and brown are the prevailing coloui*s among the brood 
mares and young stock, with a sprinkling of chestnuts. The 
hoi’ses in the hunt stables, which usually number between 
thirty and thirty-five in the season, are all of them home-bred. 
The young hunters ai*e luoken by the roughriders at four, and 
come into the hunt stables when five-year-olds. 

Ml*. Frederick Reynard’s stud at Sunder]andwick, about 
two miles from Driffield, comprises some eight brood mares, 
all of a good hunting t^i)e, combining quality with plenty of 
bone and substance, and so just the kind to breed hunters up to 
15 or 16 stone. Their bone below the knee, their large and 
well-shaped hocks, and theii* good well-laid shoulders stand 
out as specially notable features. The sires used here have 
almost invai’iably been Queen’s and King’s premium winners 
that have stood in the district, including Gyclops and Otterton 
from the Wassand stud, Gordon, Bindley, Bed Eagle, and 
Wales from Birdsall, and Not Out, Denis Bichard, and Berrill 
from Mr. Wickham-Boynton’s stud at Bm*ton Agnes. The 
last, located not fax* from Driffield, occupies a leading position 
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in East Yorkshire, and there Mr. Wickham-Boynton has for 
the last ten years kept a number of thoroughbred stallions, 
most of them Xing’s premium horses. He started his stud 
in 1902, buying, in partnership -with Mr. Henry Cholmondeley, 
of Sledmere, Not Out by Isingluss^ and bred by Sir 
Tatton Sykes. This horse won a premium in the follow¬ 
ing year, and was at the end of the season sold to go to 
Hungary, having left some very good hunters behind him. 
Then he had Pax^ another premium winner, who after two 
seasons at the stud was bought by the French. Subsequently 
the stud followed up its successes at the Islington Show with 
the Irish-bred Eoe 0"Neill., Foundling., Denis Richard., Long- 
croft^ winner of the Lincolnshire, and finally last year vrith 
Berrill and Athos., all these sires winning King’s premiums. 
The first two, after a brief stud career here, were sold to 
Swreden, and Longcroft to Ireland. Denis Richard by Laveno^ 
who won premiums in 1908 and 1909, has proved himself a 
very successful sire, and his stock have won a good many prizes 
in the county. He was sold at the last December sales at 
Nevrmarket for 600Z. to Sir Merrik R. Burrell, who owns a 
noted stud of hunters in Sussex. Besides those named, several 
other thoroughbred stallions of note have stood at the Burton 
Agnes stud for short periods, notably Black Auster by 
Persimmon., Toledo., and Bill of the Play., a very high-class 
horse by Bill of Portland out of Opera Dance^ practically all 
eventually being sold to go to Continental countries. The last 
mentioned, for instance, was bought for 1,550 guineas by 
Count Lehndorff for the German Government stud at Graditz. 
The stallions standing at this stud at the present, and which 
are jointly owned by Mr. Wickham-Boynton and Mr. Henry 
Cholmondeley, are Berrill by Rouge Dragon., Viceroy., a 
highly-bred Gallinule horse, and Athos by The Rush. The 
first has come greatly into fashion as a sire for half-bred mares 
since he won the newly-instituted King’s Champion Cup for 
the best premium stallion at the Islington Show last year. 
Berrill^ who w’on the Cambridgeshire in 1900 and many other 
races, and has sired winners imder both rules, is a very 
attractive stallion, well-balanced and truly shaped, standing 
16 hands, a sound ilark bay in colour, and nicely actioned. He 
has got some good foals from hunter mares in the district. An 
outstanding point about the grey-coloured Athos is his good 
and springy action. Mr. Wickham-Boynton has no difficulty 
in filling the lists of all the horses at the stud, the thoroughbred 
sires on an average covering some eighty mares during the 
season. Some good hunters have been bred at the Burton 
Agnes stud, among them prize-winners, but only a few hunter 
brood mares are kept here. 
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Tile premium stallions have undoubtedly had a very 
beneficial influence in fostering the breeding of half-bred 
horses, and particularly of hunters, in the country since the 
Queen’s premiums vrere instituted in 1887, though proba])ly 
more as regards quality than numbers. The East and West 
Ridings, which form District YI under the premium scheme, 
are allotted foui* stallions, and these last year were Berrill^ 
Athos, Brummagem., and Birh Gill. Brummagem, a good 
horse that has aired some useful stock, stands at the Riding 
Fields stud, near Beverley, belonging to Messi’s. Edward and 
Philip Hodgson, who are among the principal hunter breeders 
in East Yorkshire. Birk Gill, by Mar cion and owned by Mr. 
Eustace Baidow of Sigsworth, Pateley Bridge, travelled Rigsley, 
Ripon, Boroughbridge and Wetherby way, in which districts of 
the West Riding the breeding of light horses and hunters is 
carried on to a very considerable extent. The North Riding 
is grouped together with the counties of Durham and 
Northumberland in the allocation of the King’s premiums, the 
whole forming District lY, which is allowed three premium 
sires. In the past year the premiums were gained by 
Skiagraph, Dnmmer Kelly, and Red Hall II, all of them 
Yorkshire-owned horses and well kno^m. Skiagraph, recently 
sold at the December sales at Newmai*ket, Irelonged to Major 
Fife, who is a prominent breeder of thoroughl)red stock and 
has an important stud at Langton Hall near Northallerton. 
The country round this place and towards Thii'sk, Bedale, and 
northwards towards Oatterick has always been, as is well known, 
a great centre of light horse breeding aiid still continues so. Red 
Hall II, a very big chestnut horee, is owned by Messrs. Ward of 
Pinchinthox'pe, Great Ayton, in the Cleveland district, and Drum¬ 
mer Kelly also stood in this pai-t at GuivSborough, a famous OlevV- 
land Bay centre at one time, and he travelled towards Whitby and 
Egton, a district where they breed useful half-bred horses of 
big size, some of them of a good hunter tyi)e, from a Cleveland 
Bay foundation. Some good premium stallions have at various 
tirnes been owned by Mr. William Jordison, of Carlton Lodge, 
Thirsk, who generally keeps a thoroughbred sire in the district. 
Among those so kept have been Rosy Monk by Rosicrucian, 
Trundle Hill, Burnoch Water by Waterford, who won four 
premiums, and Marzio by Marcion. Burnoch Wate) 
got some excellent hunter stock in North Yorkshire and 
sired several good prize winners. He also had other useful 
ho^es in Street Arab, Ferrahy, Seaport hy Southamidon, 
Pedant, and Master Lovat. The last now stands in Norfolk. 
His last stallion was Proudridge, who has joinetl the Birdsall 
stud. Mr. Jordison was formerly a successful breeder of 
hunters, but gave up breeding them some years ago. Tlie 
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labt hunter he bred was Monarchy a fine grey gelding which 
won the champion prize at the H. I. Society’s show last year 
for his then 0 T\mer, Mr. Stephen FurnebS, M.P. 

Although hunter-breeding on the part of farmers in York¬ 
shire may not be what it was thirty-five years or more 
ago, a considerable number continue to be bretl by them, and 
there seems to be no real cause to take such a pessimistic ^iew 
of the situation as is held and expressed by some. One 
thing is pretty certain, and that ib, that the industiy probably 
enjoys a greater degi^ee of prosperity here than in any other 
part of the country. Nowhere else at any i*ate is a larger 
proportion of hunters bred in relation to the total number of 
foals raised, including both light and heavy breeds, than in 
Yorkshire. Despite the increasing hold the Shire breed has 
gained in the county, which has brought with it the con¬ 
version of the originally almost or wholly light-legged stock of 
fai'm-horses into a much heavier hairy-heeled cart-horse type, 
there still remain in the hands of farmei*s a good many 
mareb, more or less suitable, that will throw a foal 
of hunter type to a thoroughbred sire—such as, for 
instance, mares straining back to the old Cleveland blood, 
or mares with a coach horse cross in them, which sorts are in 
particular to be met with in the North Riding and along the 
coast of the East Riding, and also in other parts. These are 
mares specially suitable to pi*oduce big horses of the weight- 
caiTying hunter stamp. Another leading type from which the 
farmers often breed horses of likely hunter shape, if a blood 
sire is used, are the nag mares they drive in their carts and 
use for odd jobs on the farm, which are of nondescript breed in 
most cases and of a variety of cross-bred types, some big, some 
small, some of roadster descent, some with a strong &ti*ain of 
cart-blood in them, and so on. The mares used for hunter- 
breeding by farmers are, no doubt, in the majority of cases, 
ebbentially common, but a corrective for this is, of course, supplied 
by the thoroughbred sire, provided he is sufficiently impressive. 
Sometimes a hunter is even bred by crossing a cart-mare of a 
lightish fatamp, such as is found, for instance, in the Wold coun¬ 
try, with a blood horse. That cross, when successful, however, 
is more or less of a fluke, and few farmers try this plan in these 
days when cart-horse breeding is so much in the ascendant. 
The quantity of well-bred, typical hunter brood-mares in the 
country, owned by hunting-men who breed in a small way, 
must be very considerable, though it would be manifestly 
impossible to make any reliable computation of their numbers. 

Yorkshire is unquestionably better supplied with thorough¬ 
bred stallions [standing or travelling in the district than most 
other counties, and this must necessarily favour the production of 
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hunter-stock, though it may be admitted that some of the ])lood 
sires that are travelled are not as good as they might ])e 
and fall short of the standard usually reached hy the 
premium hoi'ses. The thoroughbred is, practically speaking, 
The onlv kind of sire which plays any part in the hunter¬ 
breeding industry. The hunter-bred ” or half-bred hunter 
stallion appears to be scarcely existent in the county nowadays, 
any more than he is elsewhere in the country. In^ times gone 
by, however, the latter was a good deal in evidence, and 
onginally had his prototype in the old-time Yorkshire cocktail 
stallions which were freely used as sires here until the early 
years of last century, and in frequent cases at a later period. 
In some instances a colt sired by a coaching stallion may turn 
out a useful hunting stallion if the dam is of a suitable type, 
but that is somewhat exceptional. 

In former times a valuable influence was exercised upon the 
improvement of the breed of hunters by the hunter races at 
numerous local meetings, for the supporters of these events, 
mostly hunting men, naturally tried to run horses as nearly 
thoroughbred as possible, without their actually being in tlie 
stud-book. 

The favourable conditions of soil and climate which render 
the county so pre-eminently adapted as a breeding ground for 
hunters of stout breed and with strong bone, as well as for 
other kinds of half-bred horses, stand it in equally good stead 
as regards the breeding of Thoroughbreds for racing purposes 
which have always been bred in this counti’y with conspicuouvS 
success. Yorkshire is very closely associated with the early 
history of this bi'eed, for The JDarley Arabian, one of its 
famous foundation sires, stood in Yorkshire. This horse was 
imported from the East and owned by a Mr. Darley, of Bnttis- 
cramb, near York, some time between 1700 and J71/). He 
sired, among other good racehorses, the two historic hors(*H 
Devonshire or Flying Childers, bred near Doncaster ])y Mr. 
Childers, and subsequently owned by the Duke of Diwonsbire, 
and BartleWs Childers. The former made a great mark as 
a racer and was reputed the fastest horse in training in his day, 
while the latter, although never trained and raced himscOf, 
became the sire of several racehorses of note, but is principally 
known to fame as the great-grandsire of Echpse. Coming 
nearer to om* own times there was the celebrated Flying 
Dutchman, by Bay Middleton out of Barbette, winner of the 
Derby in 1849, w^ho was bred on Yorkshire soil by Mr. 
Yansittart, of Kirkleatham. A foremost place in the 
many historical associations existing between Yorkshire 
and the thoroughbred breed is Ixeld by the Sledmere stud, 
w^hich became famous in the times of the predecessor of the 
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present Sir Tatton Sykes, of whose doings we read so much in 
the Druid’s works. He had at one time, according to the 
Druid, some 120 brood mai*es in the paddocks, though the 
largest crop of foals recorded in a season was about 66 head. 
The Sleight-of-Hand mares were one of his best and favourite 
strains. On his death at the age of ninety, in 1863, the policy 
of the stud, which lies in the Wold country, underwent some 
change, but its old-time reputation has been more than main¬ 
tained under the present baronet. Sledmere now ranks as one 
of the most notable and successful thoroughbred studs in the 
country, and there are no yearlings more eagerly sought after 
by buyers, nor of higher repute at the yearling sales, than the 
contingent from these paddocks. 

Another very noted breeder of bloodstock in Yorkshire, 
Major Fife, has already been alluded to. There are some 
thirty-five luood maizes of choice blood, at his stud at Langton 
Hall, which among its successes has the breeding of an Oaks 
winner to its credit. This was Airs and Graces^ who won 
in 1898, and subsequently proved very successful at the 
fatud in France. She was the dam of lardy^ who many still 
aver would have won the Derby in Cicero's year, and so repeated 
Gladiateur's triumph for the French, had he not been amiss 
when running in that race. Another filly foaled here that has 
made her mai‘k as a brood mare was Miss Hoyden^ the dam of 
Lally^ while among others of note Major Fife has bred St. 
Alwyn^ one of the leading sires in Australia. The sires standing 
at the Langton Hall stud at present are St. Simonmimi\ by St. 
Simon out of MimU bred by Sir Tatton Sykes, and own brother 
to St. Maclou^ and also Bonarosa, by Bonavista out of Rose 
Madder. 

Very prominently associated with Yorkshire are the 
Hackneys which have here found a highly congenial breeding 
gi^ound, more especially so in the East Biding, but they are also 
bred in the North and West Ridings, The Yorkshire Hackney 
sti*ains were onginally built up with Norfolk trotter blood, 
on a foundation provided by the native breed of nags 
and roadstei'S. This trotter blood began to be introduced into 
East Yorkshire towards the end of the eighteenth century, and 
was used on an increasing scale from the beginning of last 
centmy onwai'ds, the origin of the Yorkshire Hackneys thus 
dating back for upwards of a hundred years. Prominent in 
their early history was Robert Ramsdale, of Market Weighton, 
who was the leading breeder of the old-time trotters in the first 
half of the last centui*y. He brought several good trotter (or 
Hackney) stallions from Norfolk and Lincolnshire, and travelled 
them in the district. In the Druid’s “Saddle and Sirloin” 
there is an allusion to old Bob Ramsdale, then eighty years old, 
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and to iiirf two trotter sireB Pretender and Performer^ wliicL lia^s 
become dabrfical as an item of old Hackney loro. The etallioiiH 
referred to are Wroot's Pretender, a black, bought ]>y Eamsdale 
from a Lincolnshire breeder in 1807, and his son, Ramsdale’s 
Performer., foaled in 1810, and dark brown in colour. Another 
excellent hoi*se he had from Norfolk about 1838 was 
Poan or Korfolk Phenomenon (Bond’s) who sired some 
useful stock in East Yorkshire in the forties, and eventually 
was sold to go to Scotland. Bob Ramsdale’s son, Philip, was 
also closely connected wdth the breed, and helped to establish 
it, owning a number of good sires. In this way the Market 
Weighton and Pocklington districts became an important 
stronghold of the Yorkshire Hackney, and so they have ever 
since remained, its principal breeding centre extending thence 
eastwards over the Wold country, Garton-on-the-Wolds and 
Driffield way; southwards down to Hull, and including 
Holdemess. Some of the most noted and fashionable blood¬ 
lines of the Hackney breed have originated in these parts. 

The thi*ee leading sires which in modem times have played 
the chief part in the development of the Yorkshire Hackneys 
were the noted Triffit’s Fireaivay; the still more famous 
Denmark; and Lord Derby IL Practically all the best strains 
of the present day trace their ancestry back to these foundation 
stallions which will ever stand out conspicuously in the history 
of the breed. A prominent Hackney breeder of his day, Philip 
Triffit, of Holme, Pocklington, bred Fireaway in 1859. He 
Avas a very stout and sound horse, standing 15^ hands higli, 
and sire<l a lot of good stock, usually distinguished for their 
st(mtness. He lived to be over thii*ty years of age. While 
Fireaway was fm and away the best sire he owned. Triflit, 
had also, besides some othei’s, two useful stallions in the l)lack 
Sir Edivin Landseer and the dai‘k brovm Landseer, both being 
sons of old Fireaway. Denmark, one of tlie best Hackney 
sires ever seen, perhaps the best in modern times, was bred in 
1862 by William Rickell, of Wai‘ter, in the Pocklington district. 
His sire was Sir Charles (Beal’s). He was subsequently 
owmed by George Boui'dass, of Hunmaiiby, who later on also 
became the owner of his celebrated son, Danegelt, foalo<l 1879, 
the latter having been bred by Fmncis Rickell, a brother of 
William, who also had a stud near Pocklington, and was a very 
successful breeder. Already eaidipr, in 1858, he had hro<l 
St. Giles (RickelPs), another fomidation stallion of great note to 
whom some of the old Yorkshire strains go back. Tliis old 
established stud, which foi*med one of the connecting links 
with the past, was finally dispersed in 1887. After having got 
good stock in his native county, Danegelt was subsequently 
sold by Mr, Bourdass for the big price of 5,000Z. to Sir Walter 
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Gilbey, whose well-known Hackney stud at Elsenham Paddocks 
in Essex, has been largely built up upon his blood. Harking 
back to Denmark—he was essentially a quality horse, 15*2 hands 
in height, and chestnut of colour. He had more style about 
him than Fireawciy^ and generally imparted plenty of stylish¬ 
ness to his foals. Highly successful in the show-ring himself, 
he got many prominent prize winners in his genemtion, his 
stock at one time being practically invincible. The Denmark 
blood in consequence gained a predominating influence in 
Yorkshire. One of his more noted sons was Gonnaiight^ a 
horse of sterling merit, bred by Mr. R. Tennant, of Kirkburn 
Grange, Driffield, a lea<ling breeder of Hackneys. Connaught 
in his turn got Carton Duke of Connaught, a renowned sire of 
more recent times in the comit \. The latter’s breeder was 
Mr. Joseph Young, of Gai’ton-on-the-Wolds, in the country 
around which place so many good Yorkshire Hackneys have 
been bred by \arious breeders of note, including Mr. John 
Atkinson, Mr. Richard Ford, and the Harrisons, who owned 
a very old-established sti*ain, and whose stud at Garton was 
a prominent one until compamtively recently. Mr. Mansfield 
Harrison, himself a noted breeder, was the manager of Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts’s gi*eat stud in its most palmy days. 

Lord Deyhy II (417), the third principal foundation 
stallion alluded to previously was bred in 1871 by Mr. J. E. 
Buinham, at the Frodingham Hall Stud, Winestead, in Holder- 
ness. He was sired by Leake's Lo7'd Derby, a stallion of 
considerable local reputation some forty years ago, and stmn- 
ing back to Philip !l^msdale’s old breed of trotters. A hard, 
strong-constituted horse, of a sound dark brown colour, and 
with plenty of style, Lord D&r'by II showed himself a very 
impressive and pi*epotent sire, and got his stock with much 
quality as a rule. He left a great imprint on the breed, and his 
success as a sire soon established his as a leading line of blood. 
Lord Derby mares especially proved themselves veiy valuable 
for breeding purposes, and bi*ed much winning stock. Apart 
from breeding a horse of such outstanding merit as Lord 
De^'hy II, Mr. Burnham was also otherwise a successful breeder, 
many good animals having been produced at his stud. Among 
the original brood-mares here was the noted old red-roan, Lady 
Landseer, by Sir Edwin Landseer, she being one of the early 
foundation mai*es in the stud-book. 

One of the most prominent breeders of the old school who 
helped to make Hackney history in its more modem'phases 
was Mr. Henry Moore, of Burn Butts, Cranswick, near Hull, 
whose stud began to come greatly to the fore towards the 
eighties. His father, William Moore, already bred trotters in 
the fifties, and possessed an old strain descended from Robert 
VOL. 72, H 
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Ramsdale's Pretender (Wroot's), through a mare called Poll J, 
^’hich he got from an old-time breeder at Shipton in the Market 
Weight on district, Robert Smith by name. This mare was the 
granddam of the noted Poll iJ/, Mr. Henry Moore’s principal 
foundation mare which bred some of the leading Hackneys of 
their day, including Moore’s Confidence^ foaled in 1880, 
Candidate, Caxion, and Ejnpress, the two former sired by 
Denmarh, and the last two both by Trifidt’s Fireaway. Con^ 
fidence sired some good stock, and won many prizes for Mr. 
Moore, eventually being sold for a big figure to the Italian 
government. Candidate was bought by Mr. Burdett-Coutts, 
and played a conspicuous rdle at the Brookfield stud, while 
Sir Gilbert Greenall purchased Caxton for his Hackney stud 
at Walton Hall, Warrington. Empress became a successful 
brood-mare at Burn Butts, Probably the best stallion 
Mr. Moore ever had was Rufus, foaled 1885, by Vigorous, 
dam Lady Kitty, whom he bought from the well-known 
Hackney breedei'S, Robert Peacock and Sons in Norfolk. 
He tv,ice won the Championship with him at the London 
Hackney Show. Thi*ee thousand guineas was subsequently 
bid for this horse, but Mr, Moore refused the offer, only to 
lose him later on through some fatality when he was only 
six yeai'S old. He had at the time of this stallion’s death 
over a hundred mares booked to him at a ten-guinea fee, 
so experienced a heavy loss in respect of stud fees alone. 
Rufus was a very fine stamp of Hackney, combining substance 
with quality, and quite in the front rank as a stallion at the 
time. This early loss was a distinct calamity for the breed. He 
sired some excellent stock in the com*se of his brief stud career, 
amongst the best of his get being the noted Hedon Squire, of 
whom more anon. Mr. Moore’s stud continued to retain its 
leading position until quite recently. Like many another 
breeder, he found foreign buyers to be among his best 
customers, and sold a good many colts and stallions for export, 
principally to the agents of the Italian, French, Austrian, and 
other Continental Governments, while he was one of the first 
to sell a Hackney stallion to go to Austi*alia. 

Among other old breeders who were prominently associated 
with Hackney-breeding in Yorkshire from the sixties or seven¬ 
ties of last century onwmls, may be mentioned Mr. J, P. 
Crompton, who had a stud at Thornholm, two other brothers 
of the Crompton family, and Mr. Thomas Reed, of Upton. The 
fii*st named owuied as one of his foundation mares the historic 
Oromptoiis Bay Mare, one of the original mares entered in 
the stud-book, by St. Giles (Eickell’s). Of the various stallions 
he bre<l, pro])ably the most notable were Postill’s St. Giles, 
a son of Rickeirs St. Giles, foaled in 1864, and who was 
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subsequently owned by Robert Postill, of Foston, near Driffield ; 
and Dorriyigton, by Denmark, foaled 1877, a horse on the big 
side for that period, as he stood 15*3 hands high. The stud 
was finally dispersed, some time after Mr. Crompton’s death in 
the middle eighties. 

A leading Hackney stud in the eighties and nineties was 
that of the late Lord Londesborough, which he established at 
his place near Market Weighton, largely upon a foundation of 
Denmark blood, by using Danegelt, Candidate, and other sires 
of that breeding. He was above all a believer in action, and 
did much to develop that feature in the bi'eed. Among the 
many good horses he bred wei*e the well-known Polonius 
and Mathias, two of the leading sires of the present era, 
both out of his famoiis mare Ophelia, a very brilliant mover. 
The breeder of this great mare, which ranks as one of the best 
females, either in the show-ring or at the stud, in modern 
Hackney history, was Mr. William Deighton, of North Duffield, 
Selby. She wns either by Denmark or Danegelt, her dam 
being Jenny Bother ^em, and is still alive, but close on thirty 
years old. Another notable mare of Lord Londesborough’s was 
Meg Merrilies (hjWildfire) which he bred himself. Polo^iius 
was got by Wildfire (Wreghitt’s), a horse of extravagant action, 
and a prominent stallion in Yorkshire some twenty years ago. 
This latter horse was sold to go to Ameidca in 1895. Mathias, 
now standing in Scotland, is by a horse called Grand Fashion, 
one of Lord Derby the Second^s get. On the death of Lord 
Londesborough in 1898, a memorable sale of his stud took 
place, but the stud farm was stibsequently taken over by 
Mr. Robert Whitworth, who is one of the biggest breeders of 
the present day, and now owns Polonius. This notable stallion, 
who has been such a successful sire of prize-winning Hackneys 
and show harness horses, was originally bought by Mr. Burdett- 
Ooutts at Lord Londesborough’s sale for something like fiOOZ., 
and stood at the Brookfield stud for some years. After that he 
returned to his native home, having been bought back by 
Mr. Whitworth for a couple of thousantl pounds, and he has, to 
use the latter’s own words, been the best investment he ever 
made. Polonius shows most typical Hackney chai*acter, and is 
a very compact and shapely horse, with a good shoulder and 
deep through the heart. He is on the small side, standing 
some 15 hands, and is of a chestnut colour. The underlying 
feature of his success as a stud horse has been his remarkable 
capacity for imparting action to his stock. Another very suc¬ 
cessful sire at the Londesborough stud is Beckingham Squire, 
a son of Polonius, and bred by Mr. Burdett-Coutts. While he 
does not himself care much about showing, Mr. Whitworth, 
who generally has from 130 to 150 horses,at his stud, is the 
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breeder of many notable show horses, and sells extensively to 
exhibitors* The well-known Lord and Lady Seaton, which 
haxe been shown so successfully bj" Judge Moore, of inter¬ 
national show-ring fame, came from his stud, an<l many of the 
harness ponies brought out by Mr. Foster, of Mel Valley, were 
bred here, among them Flame, a great winner last j’ear. 

Another Hackney stud of prominent reputation is that of 
the Halls, father aiid sons, at Copmanthorpe, in the West 
Riding, not far from York. Mr. Thomas Hall, now living in 
retirement, originally started breeding Hackneys at Hanging 
Grimston, in the Wold country, near North Grimston, 
and there estal^lished his stud on a good foundation by buying 
Gartmi Duke of Connaught. Subsequently lie transferred it 
to Langton (near Malton), a place of historical interest in the 
annals of the tmf, being near the training ground used in 
John Scott’s time. Now it also forms a link in Hackney 
history, for Langton Performer and other good Hackneys 
with the prefix “Langton” were bred here by the Halls. 
From there the stud once again migi^ated to Copman- 
thorpe, where, at the present, it is run by Mr. Arthm* Hull. 
Old Oarton Duke of Connaught still stands here. Though 
twenty-three years old, he looks fresh enough to pass 
for a much younger horse. His tw^o companions at the 
stud are his son, Gopmanthorpe Performer, bred by Mr. 
George Hall, and St. ThomaSy both well-knovm stiul hoi'ses 
in Yorkshire, and with a successful show career to their 
credit. Many winners have come from tliis stxxd, including 
Lord Grinmto^i. Langton, Lady Hehmley, Langton Mai^her, 
Dan Leno, All Serene, and Langton Performer, alluded 
to above, who was sold for 2,500^., and subsequently changed 
hands again for 5,000Z. to go to America. Dan Lena was 
bought for export to Holland at a big price, and Alt Sere}}e 
now stands at the Nork Park stud, Epsom Downs, Surrey, 
owned by Mi’s. Frederick E. Colman. 

Intimately connected with the Yorkshire Hackney breeding 
industry is the name of Mr. F. W. Buttle, of Kirk])urn, 
near DrifiBeld, and formerly of Thirkleby, Wharram, wlio 
o'vxms the two noted stallions, Ro}->ador and Kirkbur^^ 
Toreador, both Champion ^^mners at the London Hackney 
Show. One of the original foundation mares of Mr. Battle’s 
stud was Jessie, which he got from his uncle, the late 
F. Cook, of Thixendale, who possessed an old strain of 
Hackneys descended fi’om the Ramsdale trotters. From her 
he bred another leading brood mare of his, named Rosalind, in 
1881. and in 1892 she produced Rosador to Danegelt Rosador 
has made a gi’eat mark as a sire, and sired a Champion—either 
stallion or mare—at the Islin^on Show for the last eleven 
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years. Among the best of his get are Kirhburn Toreador and 
that fine mare, Rosadora^ at one time owned by Mr. Galbraith. 
With Kiidchurn Toreador^ who was bred by the late Hon. "Mrs, 
Yemon, of Auchans, Kilmarnock, Mr. Buttle repeated the 
former championship triumphs of his sire at the London 
Hackney Show in 1909 and 1910. Holderness way, the 
Hedon stud (Mr, Ai*thur Fewson’s) is one of first-rate impor¬ 
tance. It dates its existence back to the early stud-book days, 
and has sent out some good prize winners, among the most 
notable being the mare Bramffe and Hedon Squire, foaled 
here in 1891. This horse in the ownership of Sir Walter 
Gill^ey won the Grand Championship for the best half-bred 
(demi-sang) stallion at the Paris International Horbe Show in 
1900 in open competition against all Continental breeds. This 
achievement was a great feather in the cap of the Hackney, 
and undoubtedly served to stimulate interest in the breed 
on the Continent, so having a far-reaching eifect. In the 
North Riding Mr. John Wilson, of Kirby Misperton, who not 
long ago sold a stallion to the Japanese for 400L, and Mr. Lovel 
Danby, whose stud is located at Swan Hill, Wykeham, have 
been prominent Hackney breedei’s for years. The latter owned 
a noted mare in Dainty, sire Denmarli, with which he ■won a 
good deal in the nineties. 

Among the names of the more noted Hackney sires used in 
Yorkshire during the last two decades one figures conspicuously, 
that of Gamjm^e —^a big and strong chestnut stallion and fine 
mover, by Danegelt, belonging to Mr. Tom Mitchell, of the 
Eccleshill stud, near Bradford. He was bred by Mr. John 
Wreghitt, in the Market Weighton district, who was also the 
breeder of Wildfire, previously alluded to as the sire of Pahniun. 
Ganymede has got much good stock, and though not perhaps as 
fashionable as some others, he has been a very popular sire. 
Other stallions to leave a mark in the county of recent yeara are 
Gonqnest II, also by Danegelt out of the celebrated mare 
Brunette (previously referred to), and the well-known Copper 
King, a Mathias hoise, who stood one season at Mr. Henry 
Moore’s place, ami subsequently at Malton, in the North Riding. 
Both these stallions have been sold to Chili, Gonqtmt II some 
four years ago, and Copper King last year. 

Going back thirty-five or forty years, a horse called Shepherd 
F, Knapp is of some historical interest in connection with 
Yorkshire horse-breeding, and especially so with the Hackney 
breed, for he figures in the appendix of Yol. L of the “ H. S. B.” 
as the sire of certain of the early stud-book Hackneys. This 
stallion, whose name recalls that of a famous horseman in the 
United States a generation ago, was an American trotter, of 
Jmtin Morgan descent, and had a considex*able reputation on 
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the trotting track in his native country. He was imported into 
England in the sixties, and in ltS69 was brought into Yorkshire 
and put to the stud, having passed into the possession of Major 
Stapylton, of Myton Hall, Boroughbridge, a prominent breeder, 
and the o^mer of a notable prize-winning hunter of that period 
named SjJng of Nobility, Shejdierd F, Knapp, who possessed 
•wonderful action as well as tremendous pace, won many prizes 
in harness at the Yorkshire shows, and was freely used as a 
sire in the county until his death in 1881, but for one season 
(1870) he stood in Norfolk. He proved a very impressive 
stallion, and got many valuable harness horses, being in 
numerous instances mated with roadster or Hackney mares. 
Among the original foundation mares at Mr. Burdett-Coutts’ 
Brookfield stud thei’e was a daughter of Shepherd F, Knapp, 
Primrose byname, bred by Aquila Kirby, of Market Weighton, 
which was very successful in the show-ring in the harness and 
roadster classes round almut 1880. Mr. Burdett-Coutts l^eoame 
a strong supporter of the Yorkshire Hackney in the early 
eighties, when he established his famous stud, and the brood 
mares he brought together there were mostly Yorkshire-bred, 
among them being such historic mares as Lady Lyons, bred by 
Mr. N. S. Brough, a leading old-time Hackney breeder in the 
Market Weighton district; Polly Horsley, the dam of Wreg- 
hitt's Wildfire, and therefore grand dam of Polonius ; and 
Lady Fireaway, one of the best mai’es sii’ed by old Triffit’s 
Fireawuy, While Mr. Burdett-Coutts in some cases very 
successfully blended the Yorkshire and Norfolk strains of 
])lood—as has been so generally done ])y breeders of recent 
limes—the former always remained the predominant element 
at his stud. After the original Brookfiehl stud had been 
reduced, the remaimler of the lu’eeding stock was even¬ 
tually transferred to Yorkshire, the stud "now being located 
at Metham Hall Farm, near Howden, in the East Riding, where 
some forty or fifty Hackney brood mares are kept. Th(‘ stallions 
standing here are Last Fashion, hj Brown Fashio}i out of 
Lady Fireaway, and Bellissimo, a son of Polonim, ])otli ])re(l 
by Mr. Burdett-Coutts. Brown Fashion, who was sold to gt) to 
America, was sired ])y D’Oyly’s Gonfidmee, a classic Norfolk 
Hackney stallion of the seventies and eighties, while his dam 
was a thoroughbred mai‘e. 

The Hackney-breeding industry in Yorkshire entered upon 
its most prosperous epoch towards the eighties of last century, 
just when the breeding of hunters declined among farmers. 
Then began the great revival in the fortunes of the breed 
which led to the foundation of the Hackney Horse Society in 
1884, together with the establishment of the stud-book and the 
institution of the London Hackney Show. Hackney-breeding 
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then Hinldeuly ])eg‘an to come into fashion, an<l the breed 
gained many new adherents, among them some very influential 
supporters, in different parts of the country. Studs sprang 
up freely, which resulted in a greatly increased demand for 
stallions an<l mares, and prices went up accordingly. All this 
naturally gave a gi‘eat impetus to the industry in Yorkshire, 
as well as in Norfolk, The East Yorkshire farmers w^ho 
owned the old strains made a lot of money out of Hackney 
breeding, when the Denmm% Lord Derby, and Fh'eaway blood 
came into such gi'eat favour and was so eagerly sought after by 
those founding new studs. Concurrently with the increasing 
demand which arose at home, the foreign trade also expanded 
greatly, and this contributed materially to the prosperity of the 
breed, of which probably the largest share fell to Yorkshire 
breeders. It was in the eighties, when the Americans first 
commenced to go in strongly for the Hackney, and, in fact, 
started a boom in the breed, that the important and lucrative 
American export trade was developed. Italy and other Con¬ 
tinental countries also began to buy Hackneys actively about 
this period, following the example of the French, who had been 
regularly buying up roadster and trotter sires, as well as some 
brood mares, in Yorkshire and Norfolk ever since the forties. 
Soon afterwards a considerable trade grew up with the Argen¬ 
tine, while the most recent development in connection with 
the Hackney export trade has been the springing up of a 
demand for the breed in Chili and in Japan. Yorkshire 
breeders have sold several stallions to those countries recently. 

During the last seven years Hackney-breeding has been 
falling off in Yorkshire, as compared with the state of the 
industry some twenty years ago, when it was at its zenith. 
The cause of this decline is the much reduced demand for 
ordinary Hackneys, used for everyday harness work. Prolmbly 
prices for this class of animal and for second-rate breeding 
stock are 50 per cent, lower than they formeily were, and 
thus many farmers who used to breed them have given up 
doing so. Hackneys of the best class, fashionably bred, and up 
to show form, remain in good demand and make big prices, so 
that breeders who are successful in producing these continue to 
prosper. The Yorkshire studs still, as of yore, easily maintain 
their remarkable supremacy in the show-ring, both aa regards 
breeding stock and harness animals, for they send out a much 
lai'ger proportion of prize winnei'S at the leading shows than 
liail from any other part of the counti*y, and this is only 
natural, seeing that the county comprises the principal breeding 
centre of pedigree Hackneys. 

The divergences between the Yorkshire and Norfolk types 
of Hackney which existed in former times have been practically 
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(.>bliterated since the establishment of the stud-book led 
to the fusion of these two branches of the breed. This is 
the case at any rate so far as concerns the stud-book Hackney. 
Both branches played their part in the evolution of the last 
mentioned, the inleriningling* of the two streams of blood 
having been attended with very successful results, but it is 
essentially from the Yorkshire lines of blood that the modern 
breed, as exemplified in the show-ring, has gained its quality 
and stylishness. As compared with the old-fashioned Norfolk 
type, the Yorkshire strains were always noted for their quality 
or breediness, a feature they derived from the plentiful 
admixture of ‘"blood” present in the foundation stock of 
nag and roadster mares from which the Yorkshire Hackney 
was originally evolved by grafting on to ib the Norfolk 
Trotter cross.' Even subsequently, when the breed was 
fully established, an infusion of thoroughbred blood took 
place occasionally, if not frequently. For instance, the 
thoroughbred stallion Bay President^ who stood in the county 
between the fifties and seventies of last century, was in several 
cases mated with Hackney mares, his name cropping up in 
several of the old Yorkshire Hackney pedigrees, and other 
similar instances could be cited from the early stud-book records. 

Twn breeds exclusively claimed by Yorkshire—^for practi¬ 
cally speaking they are not bred in any other part of the country, 
saving perhaps in a few isolated instances—are the Cleveland 
Bays and the Yo7'lishire Coach Horses^ the former a very 
old indigenous breed established in the county as a pure type 
for a good many centuries, and the latter a comparative!}’ 
modern offshoot of the Cleveland, evolved in the eaidy part of 
last century by crossing that breed with a thoroughbred. 
Although, in theor}% these breeds are reckoned as quite distinct 
from one another, and possess separate stud-books and breed 
societies, no such complete separation as would appear to be 
implied by these facts has really been maintained in practice, 
and there are many points of contact between them. They have 
in fact been a good deal interbred, and the trend in modern times 
always has been and continues to be towards a closer approxi¬ 
mation lietween the two types, at any rate as regards pedigree- 
bred stock. Arising out of this, the question, as is well known, 
has before now" been tentatively mooted of amalgamating them 
for stud-book purposes, but the genei-al body of breeders, and 
especially so the supporters of the Cleveland, are strongly 
opposed to any proposal of this kind, which would so radically 
interfere with cherished and old-established traditions; and 
sentiment is a factor not to be lightly regarded in this con¬ 
nection. On the other hand, some breeders who are identified 
with the interests of these two breeds do not hesitate to give 
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vent to the opinion that they should never have been separated 
when the stud-books were founded. Still, quite apart from 
any mere question of sentiment, there are other strong reasons 
to be urged in opposition to the idea of amalgamation, nor is 
this proposition likely to be successfully revived, at least in 
the more immediate future, despite the fact that there is some 
overlapping between the two breeds and that inter-breeding is 
being freely favoured in frequent cases. 

In olden times the Cleveland Bays were known generally 
as Chapman horses, a title that eventually fell completely into 
abeyance, and was after a time superseded bj" the present one, 
the changing of the name having probably coinci<led with the 
gradual evolution of the more modern type of animal from its 
aboriginal form. It was claimed for the old breed—^aud 
admittedly with perfect truth—^that it was free from “ black or 
blood,*’ had neither a trace of cart-hoi'se nor of thorough¬ 
bred blood in its veins, but represented an entirely pure-bred 
and distinct race of light-legged horses. While the old-time 
Clevelands were agricultui*al draught horses pure and simple, 
essentially blocky in shape, very ^ sturdy and devoid of all 
quality, their descendants of the present epoch have undergone 
considei*able modification in regard to type, being altogether 
lighter and more shapely of outline, and showing to a greater 
or less degree quality. Some of the best bred ones, indeed, 
are now but little—if at all—^inferior to the Yorkshire Coachers 
in quality, and will pass muster as representatives of the latter 
breed. The general tendency, moi*eover, is to breed them 
with increasing quality. The breed formerly was very com¬ 
monly characterized by a Roman-nosed head, a peculiarity now 
mostly bred out in the leading strains, though it still not 
infrequently occurs in some, and continues to be looked upon 
by old breeders as a sign of pure blood. The old-fashioned 
Cleveland Bays were also apt to be long in their backs, but they 
have of recent times been much improved in that respect. 

At the beginning of last century the practice of crossing 
Cleveland mares with thoroughbred stallions in order to breed 
coach or carnage horses, and incidentally also weight-carrying 
hunters, was initiated, which finally led to the Yorkshire 
Coach Horse being developed as a sepamte type. At tliat 
period the Cleveland breed was extensively kept for farm work 
all over the North Riding and flourished greatly, extending 
also into other parts of Yorkshire and Duidiam, but soon after¬ 
wards, owing to changing conditions, it gradually commenced 
to lose gi'ouud. It was increasingly supplanted by cart-horses 
of a heavier type which then began to come into vogue for 
agricultural purposes in these parts, and in many cases it was 
crossed with cart stallions as well as'with'blood,sires, the stock 
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of pure-bred animals thus steadily declining. A turning point 
in tlie modern history of the breed came in 1884, when its 
supportei’S, having recognised the need for active measures in 
order to ensure the preservation of the old strains, formed 
a ])reed society and established the Cleveland stud-book. This 
resulted in a revival of its fortunes at a timely moment, for 
in the seventies these had fallen very low. Another factor 
of importance which helped to revive interest in the breed 
during the eighties, was the brisk demand for Cleveland Bay, 
as well as Yorkshire Coach Horse breeding stock, which arose 
in the United states. A regular 1)oom in these two breeds 
ensued over there at that period. This resulted in a rapidly 
growing export trade to that country, and even some breeders 
in Xorthumberland took up these horses at that time and 
exploited the tleniand for them. The Clevelands and York¬ 
shire Coachers were not kept separate in America, but fused 
into one breed, a common stud-book for them being founded. 
Unfortunately the American boom came to an end in the early 
nineties, the attention of breeder there being caught by the 
North German and French Coach Horses, which have now 
very largely superseded the Yorkshire breeds in America. 

An historic patriarch of the Cleveland Bay ])reed in olden 
times was the Hoh Hill Horse^ a stallion that left a great mark 
in the Cleveland distinct a little over a hundre<l years ago, and 
who ranks as the principal foundation sire of the modern strains. 
His owner was John Weatherill, of Hob Hill, Skelton-in- 
Clei eland. Two other leading lines of blood were founded ])y 
Dunsley^s Da^i^ a horse travelled in North Yorkshire round 
about 1760 apparently, and by Barley Harvef^i, who stood in 
the district at the same period as the Hoh Hill Horse. Another 
noted old-time sire was Nkyroclet^ ownetl in the early part 
of last century by Thomas IVEasterinau of Nunthorp(‘, a 
prominent breeder of that era, who kept several Cleveland 
stallions of repute, and who was closely associated with 
the development of the breed. In the tliirties and forties 
stallion called Drover had a coneidei’able reputation as a 
sji’e of good stock, and was very successful in the show¬ 
ring. Among the most notable sires from the fifties onwards 
until the eighties were Wonderful Lad, and his son Wonderful, 
foaled 186b ; Brilliant, foaled 1861, one of whose best-known 
sons was S2)o?dsman; Barnahy; Blandshy, subsequently x*e- 
named Emperor, under which name he is recorded in the 
foumlation volume of both the Cleveland and the Yorkshire 
Coach Horse stud-books; and Fidius Dius, foaled 1871, sire 
Bo^ehery, the last also having been a prize-winning horse of 
some note. There were about that period, and earlier also, a 
good many other Cleveland and Coaching stallions named 
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Sportsman^ WiUiderf^d^ Bcirnahy^ Buipenu^ aud Rosehery^ 
these names having been much in vogue with breeders of 
former generations, ])ut these horses must not ])e confused with 
their more illustrious namesakes. The stallion Sportsman 
alluded to above, was bred bj^ James Hindson of Ugthorpe, 
near Whitby, a very noted old breeder of Clevelands, who 
possessed a pure strain that went back for many genera¬ 
tions. The country round Whitby was then, as it still is, 
a great stronghold of the Cleveland, some of the oldest 
strains having been preserved here with care and tenacity, and 
the breed continued to prosper and was freely supported in 
this neighbourhood at a time when it was allow^ed to fall into 
neglect almost everywhere else in its native parts. Another 
well-known old breeder was Thomas Peai't, of Great Ayton, 
who owned a noted brood-mare called Darling that won 
many prizes some fifty years ago. Fidius Dfws, after liaving 
changed hands once or twice previously, was bought by the 
late Hon. James Lowther, who had a stud of Clevelands near 
Redcar, and was a gi^eat supporter of the breed until his death 
ten years ago, though he had given up his stud some years 
before. He did much to advance its interests at a time when 
support was badly needed, and took a prominent part when 
the Cleveland Bay Societ 3 " was founded, becoming one of its 
first presidents. 

One of the best known Cleveland stallions of more recent 
times probably was Saltan, who was sold in 1886 as a two- 
year-old bj" his breeder George Leefe, of Fryton, Slingsby, to 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts for his Brookfield stud, where a very 
representative collection of Cleveland Baj’^s and Yorkshire 
Coach Horses was got together. Of these two breeds, Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts’ preference was essentially" for the latter one 
and for the quality ty^pe of Cleveland, his object ])eing the 
breeding of carriage horses. As is well known he commenced 
systematically to cross the Hackney and these old Yorkshire 
breeds, and so bred some fine strains of harness horses. Sultanas 
grandsire was the noted Fmperor, whose original name was 
Blandshy, already mentioned above. He had a very successful 
show cai‘eer, and won repeatedly in the classes for coaching 
stallions at the Royal and Great Yorkshire Shows in the 
late eighties. Saltan showed much quality for a Cleveland 
at that period, and partook lai‘gely of the Coach Horse 
type, while he had very good action. Among the Cleveland 
and coaching matrons of choice blood at the Brookfield stud 
there was a notable mare called Fanny^ a prominent winder 
at the Yorkshire shows at the end of the seventies and 
in the eax'ly eighties. She was bred by Thomas Jackson, of 
Ugthorpe, and came of one of the ipaany old-established strains 
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around Whitby. Mr. Burdett-CouttH got her from Mr. (now 
jeiiv) A. E. Peabe, who formerly had a stud of Clevelands at his 
place, Pinchinthorpe House, near Guisborough, and who has 
always consistently supported the breed. Among the stallions 
the latter owned were Reform, a horse of exceptionally dax’k 
colour for a Cleveland Bay, but of the purest breeding, Bay 
BemdicU Ramyage, and Leatlierhack. Two other foundation 
mares at Brookfield also came fi*om the Pinchinthorpe House 
stud. These w^ere Policy, a Cleveland, and Bayonet, a coaching 
mare, which both ranked as leading prize-winners in Yorkshire 
some thirty years ago. 

Amongst the principal breeders of Clevelands at the present 
day are Mr. George Elders, Mr. 6. Scoby, Mr. F. H. Stericker, 
Mr. John Lett, Mi\ Welford, and Mr. J. H. Tyreman, all being 
well-known exhibitors at shows. Several of the leading 
Cleveland breeders also breed Coach Horses, and indeed are 
among the breed's chief supportei*s, a fact which shows how 
closely the interests of the two varieties are in some respects 
linked together. Mr. Elders, of Toft* House Farm, Aislaby, a 
well-known farmer in the Wiitby district, admittedly owns 
one of the best strains of Clevelands there ai*e to-day, and has 
been continuously successful in the show-ring. He commenced 
breeding them some twenty-throe years ago, his chief founda¬ 
tion mare upon which the strain has principally been built up 
being the famous Lady Stainthorpe, now quite old, which used 
to be prominent at the shows in the nineties. She has bred 
some excellent stock, including Hawthorn Hero, who took 
second at the Royal at Norwich last year, and she is the 
girnddam of that fine mare Aidahy Beauty (re-named Hin- 
derwell Beauty), which has of recent years been vei*y 
successfully shown. The last is now owned by Mr. Tyreman, 
of Pond Faim, Hinderwell. Among the more notable Cleve¬ 
lands latterly bred by Mr. Elders was Hawthorn Beauty, hy 
Rosedale out of Aislaby Beauty. Hhe is a mare of outstanding 
merit, and of such gi*eat quality that she would readily pass as a 
coaching mare. She won at the Royal in ’10 and ’ll, and was 
subsequently sold for a good price to go to South Africa where 
she will assuredly prove a good advertisement for the breed. 

All important stud of Cleveland Bays and Yorkshire Coach 
Horses is that of Mr. George Scoby at Beadlam Grange, 
Navdon. King George the Fifth, who is one of the leading 
Cleveland sires of the present time, stands here. There are 
also several small breedei*s of coaching stock in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Nawton which lies near Kirby Moorside. This 
district was at one time an important centre for the two breeds, 
and some old-time Kirby Moorside breeders possessed very 
good bti*ains of Clevelands, but that breed lost ground here— 
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iih (‘] he where—when tliehe men <lie<l oiit and a new generation 
failed to hiipport it a« of old. Not very far from Kirby 
Moor^ide is Duiicombe Park, Helmsley, where the Earl of 
Fe\ei*sham used to breed a few Clevelands, and where he has 
generally kept a stallion of the breed for the use of his tenants 
in the dales. In the opposite direction lies Pickering, and here 
Mr, FT*ank Btericker, about as well known as anybody to-day in 
connection with the Cleveland and Coacher, has the stud 
which he started a})out 1877, and which for thei most paii: 
consists of Coach Horses, but includes some good Cleveland 
Bays. Some of the best representatives of these breeds during 
the last thiidy yeai’s have been inmates of this stud at various 
times, and many horses have been sold abroad fi*om it, Mr. 
Btericker being a leading exporter. He owns at present a 
notable Cleveland Bay stallion in Radium^ a horse with great 
bone and substance and of the old-fashioned type from which 
])reeders have been increasingly departing. This sire has got 
some first-i*ate stock, amongst the best of his get being King's 
Herald. IMr. Stericker’s chief stallion is the crack Coach Horse 
Breaston Prince, one of the best of his breed. He is by Beacon 
Prince^ dam by Siiltan^ of Brookfield fame, and has had a very 
successful show career, having among many other successes 
gained championship honom*s at the Yoi'lihire Show five 
yeai*s in succession from ’06 to ’ll. Breaston Prince is a 
gram I type of Coacher, standing 16*1 hands, with plenty of 
quality and withal ample bone, and he is also an exceedingly 
brilliant and taking goer. For action he would indeed be hard 
to beat. He has sired many good horses, including Gauntlet 
and Eastern Prince, and his stock have done remarkably well 
in the show-ring, so that his blood now is very fashionable. 
Another stallion of note who \mtil recently stood here was 
Lord Chief Justice. The pick of Mr. Stericker’s brood mares is 
Elena, a big winner in Coaching classes, by Anaroyd, who was 
sold to go to Chili for 200/., out of Princess Beatrice, a 
Cleveland mare of the quality type and dam of the coaching 
stallion Granville^ who was prominent at leading shows some 
years back. 

Mr. John Lett, who has a well-known and large stud at 
Hiliington, near Malton, is another prominent supporter of 
both Clevelands and Coach Horses. He won at 1^ year's 
Royal with Cholderton Luck, and among other sires owned by 
him may be mentioned Bjmiality, and his son Special Delight, 
both Coach Horses; the latter's dam having been by the 
thoroughbred Touchwood. Speciality was sold to go to ^uth 
America after a few seasons at the stud here, and Special 
Delight has been exported to South Africa. Turning north¬ 
wards to the Cleveland district, the Original home of the breed. 
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the chief breeder of note is Mr. John Welford, of the Grange, 
Loftus, who possesses an old-estahlishetl strain. One of his 
foundation mares was Madam, a daughter of old Fidius Dius, 
and a mai’e of much note at shows in the eighties. From her 
he bred his stallion Pitch and Toss, a sire who has made a 
gi’eat mark, hut who is now over twenty years old. His sire 
w^as Lack's AU, who also Avas a stallion of much reputation in 
his day. Pitch and Toss affords yet another striking instance 
of the" close relationship existing between the Cleveland and 
Yorkshire coaching breeds, for his name is recorded in both 
the C. B. and Y. C. H. stud-books. He is a typical, thick-set, 
old-fashioned stamp of horse, with strong Cleveland character. 
Another breeder of Clevelands in this part of the county is 
Mr. Thomas Knaggs, of Tofts Farm, Marske-by-the-Sea. He 
ovms Salthurn Favourite, a descendant of Brilliant, and bred 
by himself. This horse stands in the front rank as a sire. 
Until recently Mr. Wilson Horsfall, of Potto Grange, near 
Noilhallerton, and Mr. George Grandage, of Moorcroft 
Yeadon, in the West Biding, Avere prominent breeders of 
Clevelands and Coach Horses. The former owned a good 
sire in Bronmgrove Pride, and still has the famous mare, 
Lady Salt on, which was invincible in the show-ring some 
seven years ago. 

The ])reeding of pedigree Cleveland Bays and Yorkshire 
Coach Hoi*ses is now concentrated in the hands of a com¬ 
paratively small number of breeders, and new supporters to 
replace those who have dropped out, owing to death or finm 
other causes, are not, apparently, very readily forthcoming. 
Admittedly the numbers bred have declined in the couin^je 
of the last six years or e\en longer. However, there are a 
good many fanners who ovm non-registered mares of these 
breeds—though they may not actually be pure bred—and 
they Indeed them in a small Avay, rearing one or two, or 
perhaps thiee foals each year. A fair number of Cleveland 
and coaching stallions ai*e found in the North Ei<ling, but in 
the East and West Biding there are only quite a few of these 
about. The breeding gromid of the two breeds at the present 
time extends in the mam from Malton and the Vale of 
Pickering northwards up to a line drawn, approximately, 
from Salt burn on the coast to Yaim, and thence towai'ds 
Noithallerton and Bedale. The country round Yaim, Guis- 
borough, and Stokesiey, comprising as it does the heart of the 
Cleveland district, was in former times the chief centre of 
the Cleveland breed, but it ceased to be so when cart-horse 
breeding gmdually gained the upper hand in that part some 
?orty years ago. The Yorkshire Coach Horse, which is the 
nore numerously bred of the two, has a wider range than 
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the Cleveland Bay, and is bred also, to some extent, all along 
the coast of the East Eiding, including Holderness. This place 
is nowadays, however, no longer such a noted Coach Horoe 
breeding district as it was in times past, the numbers of the 
bi*eed here having become much diminished as compared with 
what they used to be a generation ago. Some fifty years 
back the Coach Horse also had a strong foothold, and was 
extensively bred between York, Selby, Howden, and Market 
Weighton ; in fact, some of the oldest coaching strains originated 
here in Howdenshire, but after the sixties the breed was 
gradually ousted in this district by the Hackney. The Druid, 
alluding in his writings to the Coach Horses bred here in 
his time, speaks of them as follows :—“ Among the coachers we 
look in vain fur the old Cleveland bays, such as Howdenshire 
loved, and which once drew the heavy family chariots at 
six miles an hour. They have been gi*adually crossed up 
with blood sires, so that if any foal from a Cleveland mare 
falls smarter than usual, the breeder can cut its tail and 
call it a hunter.” This throws an interesting side-light 
upon the early history of the modem Coach Horse breed, 
showing how certain strains of it were developed in East 
Yorkshire upon a Cleveland foundation, and incidentally 
affording a proof that the Cleveland Bay was in former times 
a good deal bred in the East Riding. The old breed here 
was, however, eventually completely transformed into coaching 
stock through crossing with the thoroughbred, and this in its 
turn has largely sunk its identity in the general half-bred stock 
as found in East Yorkshire at the present time. 

One of the various thoroughbred stallions which originally 
played a part in the evolution of the Yorkshire Coach Horse 
was Don Jua?i^ whose sire was the fajnous mcer, Orville^ and 
who, in the early part of last century, stood in the Catterick 
Bridge district, and there got some excellent coaching stock 
out of Cleveland mares. Another one was Pmdmus, a sire 
of some note about 1835, but he was a cocktail, having had 
a stain in his pedigree; and several other old foundation 
stallions from which coaching strains are descended were also 
of cocktail breed. Of the colts resulting from the cross 
between the thoroughbred and the Cleveland Bay, some were 
kept entire by their owners, and in their turn used as sires, 
and so a distinctive t 3 rpe of half-bred Coach Horse became 
gradually established. The infusion of thoroughbred blood 
into the breed, and its recruitment from fresh crosses between 
the blood sire and Cleveland mare has been freely continued 
in modern times. This stock had its position as a distinct 
breed definitely regulated in 1886, when its supporters foraied 
the Yorkshire Coach Horse Society, and founded a stud-book. 
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From the strong element of thoroughbred bloo<l in its composi¬ 
tion the Coach Horse derives plenty of quality, while breeders 
have succeeded in breeding it with a good deal of action; some 
coaching horses, indeed, being very fine all-round movers. 
These features, together with its size, which ranges from 
16 hands upwards, its good length of body, the well-set-on 
and well-shaped neck, the long, elegant, and level quarters, 
the sweeping top-line, and its commanding appearance, con¬ 
stitute its salient points. In its general aspect, the breed 
exemplifies the big carriage-horse type, such as is considered 
correct for the horsing of barouches, landaus, and State carriages. 
Its colour, like that of the Cleveland Bay, is exclusively bay of 
varying shades, and both these varieties breed perfectly trxie 
to colour. In the modernised or quality type of Cleveland, 
the same general characteristics are found as in the Coach Horse, 
but the former generally has—or at any rate is supposed to have— 
more substance, and is thicker set and heavier of build, this being 
the principal point of difference between the two. The best 
and most important points about the more old-fashioned, rustic 
stamp of Cleveland Bay, as exemplified for instance in the 
stallions Pitch and Toss and Radium^ or in a lesser degree in 
Mr. Elders’ mare, Lady Stainthorpe^ are its strong bone and 
massive substance, and it is largely, if not mainly, on account 
of its possessing these points that this old type is so valuable, and 
that its preservation, as far as modern requirements will allow, 
is to he strongly urged. There is, however, no gainsaying the 
fact that Clevelands with more quality and action, or in otlier 
words, with more style about them, ai‘e most saleable, and it is 
this type, too, which is mainly favoured in the show-ring. 

A foreign demand for Clevelands and Coach Hoi*ses Inib 
existed ever since the early years of last century. About the 
thirties and forties, stallions of these breeds were imported into 
the German Duchy of Oldenburg, and there helped to found 
the well-known Oldenburg coach horse breed, which has now 
so largely ousted the Yorkshire breeds in the United States, 
where it goes under the name of the North German Coach Horse. 
Cleveland and Coaching blood was also originally infused into 
the Hanoverian horses, another of the leading Continental light 
horse breeds; while the Dutch used this blood very freely in 
building up their breed of harness horses, which in recent 
times has furnished a large proportion of the foreign carriage 
horses imported into this country. A considerable number of 
stallions and many a mare used in former times to go into 
Holland from Yorkshire. The export tmie reached its fullest 
development during the years of the American Cleveland boom, 
when some of the best stallions went to the States. Subsequently 
it fell off. The demand from abroad js now principally for 
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(\)acliing titallions, while only a few Cleyelands have latterly 
been sold to foreign buyers. The Yorkshire Coach Horse Society 
has during the last few years annually issued on an average 
some ten export certificates for registered stallions, and from 
two to six certificates for mai*es. The countries which chiefly 
buy them are the Argentine, Chili, the United States, and 
Canada; Russia and South Africa have also taken a few 
at inter^als. Besides these registered stallions and brood mares, 
exported for breeding purposes, a certain number of non- 
registered and part-bred young mares of both breeds continue 
to be bought by Continental dealers and importers, primarily 
for carriage work, though ultimately they are used at the stud. 
At one time Mr. Stericker sold Coaching stallions to the late 
King Humbert of Italy, but the Italian demand has ceased. 
King Humbert was a great admirer of these Yorkshii'e bree<Is, 
and bought upwards of a hundred carriage geldings, mostly 
Coach Horses, but also some Clevelands, for his State carriages. 

The “ Great Yorkshire ” is the most important show fixture 
in the county for Cleveland Bays and Coach Horses, while 
other leading venues where the breeds muster well are the 
Northallerton, Htokesley, Easingwold, and Malton Shows. 
Coaching horses in particular are usually to the fore at the Iasi 
two, though the Malton Show does not, nowadays, draw any¬ 
thing like such a numerous enti*y as it did in former times 
when Coach Horse breeding in this district was more flourishing. 
Good Cleveland Bay classes are also usually seen at the Cleve¬ 
land Show, at Egton Horse Show, and at the local Whitby 
fixture. The more important shows for horses in the East 
Riding are Drifideld, though this is not so good as it was, 
Bridlington, and Beverley; while in the West Riding, the 
Whai'fedale Society’s Show at Otley is reckoned one of the 
lea<ling functions by horse-breeders. 

Yery different from what is the case with the light horse 
])ree<ls, the rise of the Shire horse in Yorkshire dates from 
comparatively recent times; Although the breed was, of course, 
introduced from Derbyshire, Notts., and Lincolnsliire, and 
crossed with the native cart-horse stock at a considerably earlier 
}>erio(l, and had previously gained a foothold, especially in the 
West Riding, it was not until about the year 1878 or later that 
Shire breeding became really fashionable in the county and 
developed into the important industiy it has now become. Its 
rapid expansion at that time was ])rought about largely in 
response to the increasing demand for Shire draught hoi’ses of 
heavy type in the industrial centres—a demand which ensured 
a remuiierative and ceriain market. But the great impetus 
given to Shire horse l)re6ding generally throughout the country, 
consequent upon the fojmation of the Shire Society, 

YQh- n. I 
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also undoubtedly had a very marked effect in popularising the 
breed on Yorkshire soil, to which, originally, the heav;^ hair;^ - 
legged cart-horse, indigenous in the Midlands and Lincolnshire, 
was entirely foreign. That is speaking of a hundred years ago, 
or more. 

The great stronghold of the Shire in its purest form in the 
county eTer since its first introduction here has been in the 
southern part of the West Riding, and particulaiiy in the 
country round Doncaster and Snaith. Some comparatively old 
strains are established here, and it was in this neighbourhood 
that the famous stallion Bar None was bred in 1877 ; he was 
reckoned one of the best Shire sires of his day, and made a 
great reputation for himself. Mares of his blood especially 
proved very successful matrons and threw many winners. His 
breeder was Thomas Hobnes, of Fenwick Hall, near Doncaster, 
and he subsequently passed into the possession of old Mr. 
James Forshaw. Bar None^ whose quality and good legs were 
two of his leading attributes, while he was also of big size, 
came on his dam’s side of a Yorkshire-bred strain, she having 
been got by Qreat Britain^ a local horse. His sire was Lincoln^ 
a stallion of some note, who was bred in Lincolnshire. From 
the West Riding the breed gradually spread northwards and 
eastwards into other parts of the county, the native farm horses 
being increasingly crossed up with heav^^ Shire blood and so 
eventually becoming transformed into the Shire-bred type 
which predominates everywhere at the present time. Shire 
stallions are very extensively kept throughout Yorkshire, and 
during the last decades cart-horse breeding has made much 
progress here. But the expansion of this industry has ol course 
had its effect in curtailing the production of light hoi^ses. One 
of the foremost Shire studs in the county is that of Lord 
Middleton at Birdsall, which was founded about thirty years 
ago. The first stallion used here was NortJiwond^ while Silver 
Qiieenj a prominent show-ring winner in her time, was the 
chief matron of note among the original brood mares. Sonje 
of the best animals now in the stud trace their descent back 
to this mare. In 1897 the well-known stallion Meiiestrel^ 
admittedly one of the best and weightiest horses of the (lay 
(he weighed 23 cwt.), joined the stud, and proved a great 
acquisition. He was by Hitchin Conqueror out of Madrigal^ 
his breeder having been Mr. Freeman-Mitford, now Lorcl 
Redesdale. Menestrel stood at Birdsall for foui’teen seasons, 
and died three years ago at the age of twenty. Among the 
many good horses sired by him, Birdsall Menestrel^ Lord 
Rothschild’s champion stallion, ranks as the most notable. H(' 
was bred at Birdsall, his Birdsall Darling ])y Northirood, 
still being one of the brood mares here. Among the many 
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good stallions of minor note that have stood at this stud in the 
past, one of the best was Galamlte^ a son of Northwood, The 
stallions at present in the stud include such fashionably-bred 
horses as Dunsmore Jameson II by Dunsmore Jameson^ 
Bexton Bray King and Draughtsman by Tatton Dray Emg, 
Birdsall Forest King by Bedlynch Forest King^ Peakirh 
Harold by LocMnge Harold^ Birdsall Calamite by Galamite^ 
and others. Dummo7^e Jaineson was purchased at the late 
Sir P. A. Muntz’s sale three years ago, specially to cross with 
Menestrel mares. He has exceptionally good limbs and fine 
action, and his produce have already done well at leading 
shows. Great things are also expected of the three-year-old 
Birdsall Forest King, 

Some good Shire stallions are kept by Mr. Wickham- 
Boynton, of Burton Agnes, for the use of his tenants and of 
other farmers in the district, his present ones being Go^oss Bar 
by Fear No^ie,, Penley Warrior^ and Burton Agnes Di'ayman^ 
by that good hoi'se Drayman XXIII, Gross Bar has stood 
here for s<‘veral years, and has sired very good cart-hoi*se stock. 
Among other breeders in East Yorkshire keeping a Shire 
stallion are Messi's. Hodgson, near Beverley, of hunter-breeding 
note, and until recently Mr, Robert Whitworth, owner of the 
Londesborough Hackney stud. Numerous Shire foals of 
weighty breed are raised and grazed between Selby and 
Doncaster, and this district claims two leading Yorkshire Shire 
studs, these being the Knottingley stud, not far from Snaith, 
belonging to Mr. J. 0. Jackson, and Mr. Walter Johnson’s stud 
at Hatfield. Both make their influence strongly felt here. 
South of Doncaster, too, towards the Derbyshire and Notting¬ 
hamshire borders, they breed many heavy and good Shires. A 
local association of breeders here, the Doncaster and District 
Shire Hoi^se Society, annually hires a stallion for the use of its 
members. The Wharfedale district is another Shire breeding 
ground. Among the headquarters of the breed in the West 
Riding is Mr. A. Grandage’s stud at Bramhope, near Leeds, 
which has latterly been in considerable prominence in con¬ 
sequence of the successes of the well-known Gaer Gongueror, 
who stands there and who was the Champion stallion at the 
Islington Show in 1910 and 1911. He is Gloucestershire-bred, 
and a very big, stylish, brown horse, standing over 17 hands. 

In the North Riding, the breeding of cart-horses probably 
flourishes as much in the Cleveland country as anywhere, the 
industry in that part having been fostered since the sixties 
by the local industrial demand for draught horses of weight. 
The heavy hahy-legged cart-horse has here practically wholly 
ousted the indigenous Cleveland breed. Besides Shire stallions, 
some Clydesdales ai*e used in these parts, especially so in the 
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Stukertley diritiict. But though sirert of the Lust uieiitiojUMl 
are htill travelled in North Yorkbhire, tlu^v no longer 
hold the sway here they did in former times. At one period, 
such btallions enjoyed a high degi-ee of favoui* with cart-horse 
breeders, and were'freely used in the county. Lord Middleton 
originally had a Clydesdale sire, by the noted Prince of Wales, 
but soon'gave up that breed, and decided wholly in favour of the 
8hire. Some Clydesdale stallions, too, generally stood at the 
Bramhope stu<I in the nineties, alongside of the Shires, and Mr. 
Frederick Reynard, of Sunderlandwick, has occasionally hired 
one fi’om Hcotland for use in his district. The Scotch breed did 
not, however, in the end, successfully contest the supremacy of 
the heavier 8hire, the call being all for cart sires of the most 
weighty type to breed a saleable di*aught gelding, and so the 
latter has in the couiije of the last two decades almost entirely 
superseded the one-time popular Clydesdale. 

A comparatively light and very active stamp of Bhire-bred 
cart-horse is bred by the farmers in the Wold country, Avhicii 
represents a most useful agricultural draught type, but here, as 
also elsew-here in the county, there still remain in evidence 
horses embodying the characteristics of the old-fashioned black 
cart-hoi*se breed which prevailed in East Yorkshire an<l the 
West Riding in former times, before the fashion of crossing up 
the stock with Bhire and Clydesdale blood set in. The represen¬ 
tatives of this old indigenous breed are tall black horses, rather 
coarse of shape, and comparatively clean legged. Having been 
a pre\aient colour among the farm hoi’ses at an earlier period, 
black continues to be considerably favoured, and there are yet 
farmers who for this reason prefer, in mating their mares, to 
use a black or dark brown Shire stallion mther than a hay one. 

The breeding of Pomes is not a specially notable feature 
in Yorkshire, but some good Hackney-bred liaruess ponies 
are bred here, chiefly by Hackney breedtU'S, though fanners 
also oecasiomlly breed a stylish pony of this kin<i from an 
ordinary pony mare put to a Hackney sire. 

The number of polo ponies raised in the county is only 
small, there being very few who breed xheni. The principal 
polo pony breeder is Mr. Howai*d Taylor, of Hampole Priory, 
near Doncaster, who owns a nice stud; and Admiral Bri<lgeiuan 
breeds a few at Copgi*ove Hall, near Leeds. 

Lord Middleton has some good ponies of the Highland 
breed at BirdsalJ, introduced from Scotland, and the mares 
have in some cases been very successfully crossed with the 
thoroughbred. A typical Highland pony stallion stands at stud 
here, to wit, the gi’ey Oomaroich by Borodale. 

Henkt E. Fawcus. 


3 Westfield Road, Surbiton. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND TILLAGE. 

The modern farmer suffers from rather too much good 
advice, and though he probahlj^ takes most of it at its real 
value, there is no doubt that undue prominence is given in 
agricultural literature to the use of artificial manures. A 
season, such as the one we have just passed through, enforces 
the lesson that good cultivation is by far the most important 
factor in the successful growth of our farm crops. The 
researches of agricultural chemists have established rules for 
the use of manures and feeding stuffs which every farmer 
must apply in his practice, but in the actual cultivation of the 
soil we are still working in the dark as far as scientific 
enlightenment goes. In the last few years mechanical, as 
distinguished from chemical, analysis of soils has been 
developed, and has given much useful information, showing 
how the distribution of the more important crops is perhaps 
more affected by differences in the texture of the soil than by 
the more evident factoids of climate and rainfall. But we have 
no scientific standards by which we can measure and classify 
the different tilths required for various crops, and the success¬ 
ful preparation of the soil can only be leaimt by long 
experience, which fact probably lai‘gely accounts for the 
avoidance of this subject in current literature. 

This being so, each one’s ideas on cultivation are necessarily 
somewhat coloured by the particular usage of his own district, 
and any attempts to lay down set rules for tillage must be 
taken with the proviso that, though such rules have been tested 
on perhaps a large variety of soils, there will be found excep¬ 
tions for every rule that can be formulated. 

Though nearly all our modern implements have their 
prototypes in forms in use a hundred years and more ago, the 
sum which a twentieth century arable farmer has to allot to 
dead stock is very much greater than was formerly required. 
A hundred years ago most farms were fully stocked with the 
lai'ger implements if they had ploughs, harrows, and waggons. 
Now the gi'eat manufacturers of implements are continually 
evolving new types and improving old ones, and the farmer 
who wishes to be np to date in his machinery would find that 
to test even a tithe of the latest models would cause a very 
heavy drain on his capital. It may be of interest to consider 
some of the more recent developments in tillage implements 
and how they have affected tillage operations. 

The Plough .—Compared with the great changes and 
improvements in machinery for other purposes than agricul¬ 
ture—^milling, printing, textile trades, &c.—^it is remarkable 
what slight changes we find in modern ploughs when compared 
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the older forms. As long ago as the forties, Wren 
Hoskyns, charming writei but rash prophet, condemned the 
plough. In the Chronicles of a Clay Farm we read, “ I say 
the plough has sentence of death written on it because it is 
esseiitially imperfect, , , , Why poke an instrument seven 

or eight inches under the clod to tear it up in the mass by 
main force/or other instruments to act on^ toiling and treading 
it down in ponderous attempts at cultivation wholesale ? 

That was written in the eaidy days of steam cultivation, and 
the author's idea of the future of tillage was "‘a steam-driven 
circular cultivator,” ^hich was to cut its way across the land, 
throwing up behind it a “perfectly comminuted seed bed as 
fine or as coarse as the engineer required.” 

This, and all other attempts at machinery to produce a seed 
bed direct from whole land at one operation, even if successful, 
would have a very limited scope. They leave out of reasoning 
the prime factor in cultivation—the natural effects of changes 
of moisture and temperature. No seed bed was ever made by 
force to compare with that produced by a few turns of the 
harrows on a well-weathered winter furrow. We actually 
economise labour by spreading the operations of tillage over 
a long period, each one at its proper season, whereas with any 
form of “complete tillage machine” all the work would be 
crowded into a few favourable days. The plough, then, is still 
the main implement of tillage and is likely to remain so. 
There cannot be said to be any important improvements in 
ploughs of recent years, and as long ago as the Hull meeting 
of 1873 the best ploughs described in an exhaustive report 
were practically the same as those of the present day. At one 
time it was predicted that the steel chill digging ploughs would 
supersede the older forms. But Messrs. Ransomes, Sims & 
Jefferies, who courteously answered some questions I asked 
them, tell me that in their experience the digging plough has 
not made any headway in the last decade. Where they are 
generally used I think it is more from the fact that the detach¬ 
able and very strong point of the share in these ploughs will 
stand in rocky ground better than the ordinary chilled cast 
iron shares, than from any superiority in the form of the 
furrow made. My own experience is that the digging plough 
is most useful for summer fallowing. The wide share cuts 
all the thistles, and a fourteen-inch furrow is no small gain 
over one of ten inches in a day’s work. But in ploughing for 
spring corn after sheep, and still more in ley ploughing, their 
great fault is that they produce a furrow which harrows into 
a very uneven tilth, large clods, mixed with fine mould, which 
with a drying east wind soon become unbreakable. Turning 
to the older forms, I have often been struck by the fact that 
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though the standard types of ploughs made by the great firms 
of implement makers are found all over the country—I mean 
those with a mould board of fair length, turning an unbroken 
rectangular furrow—yet in many districts with which I have 
practical acquaintance a local form of plough still holds its own. 
Here in East Sussex we have the old “ foot plough,” a simple 
form of wooden turn-wrist plough, having an L shaped standard, 
or foot, in place of wheels, and turning a wide furrow which, 
though not so much broken as the digger’s furrow, is still 
thoroughly cracked so that the action of a winter’s frost has 
full play on it. Then in Norfolk they have the old form with 
‘‘ gallows ” and a short breast turning slightly broken furrows, 
and in Suffolk the short breast is also preferred. On the 
Berkshire hills the “ screwhead ” ploughs still hold their own ; 
and in Kent the “ hare back ” completely inverted furrow, 
turned by the ponderous wooden ploughs or the more modern 
iron balance ploughs, has no competitors. 

It is difficult to say how far local usage may be relied on ; 
I understand it is in the North and Midlands that the 
unbroken rectangular furrow is preferred. But speaking 
generally, the slightly broken furrow seems the most useful 
form and most in request nowadays. That is the form of 
furrow generally preferred on the multiple ploughs to be drawn 
by tmctors, and it may be assumed that the owner of a tractor 
will be as up to date in his ploughs as in his method of 
drawing them. 

One advantage in the present day of the slightly broken 
furrow slice is that the work requires less skill, or rather, that 
the bad effects of lack of skill are less apparent than with a 
quite solid furrow. Bad ploughmen are more common than 
good ones nowadays. It is in ploughing for a corn seed bed 
that the effects of badly ploughed rectangular solid furrows 
are most apparent. Where land has been well ploughed with 
even furrows well packed together and showing a good crest, 
the harrows will produce plenty of mould, while the unbroken 
base of the furrow gives the firm bottom required by cereals. 
But with bad work, where the furrow slices are not of even 
size, some standing up on edge, some flung perfectly flat, on 
subsequently harrowing an uneven tilth is produced; the 
harrows break the upright furrows into lai*ge clods and make 
no impression at all on the flat ones. So the cultivator is 
brought out to tear the ground up into a tilth, where the 
harrows on well-ploughed furrows would break it down^ and 
the*firm bottom is consequently lost. Now, with a fairly short 
breast you get a slightly broken furrow which minimises these 
faults of bad workmanship. In light land districts double- 
furrow ploughs are now very common, but their use is limited 
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to tliose soils which can be easily ploughed with two horses 
in a single plough, and, pending the introduction of a really 
satisfactory and low-priced agricultural iractor, it is difficult 
to see how the ploughs of the present age can be improved on. 

Cultivators .—The development of the light steel cultivator 
with spring or semi-rigid tines and renewable points is the 
chief modern improvement in tillage implements. There were 
cultivators a hundred years ago, but they were all heavy and 
unwieldy in construction and working. The modern “ sickle 
tine” cultivator is an indispensable tool on the majority of 
arable farms. In fallowing foul land where several ploughings 
are required the use of the cultivator will save at least one 
ploughing in three, which often means that land can be 
thoroughly cleaned in time to grow a green crop, which will 
pay for the cleaning, instead of having a clear fallow. Bare 
fallows, however, cannot be dispensed with on really heavy 
clays. It should also be remembered that the very usefulness 
of these implements tempts one to shirk another ploughing 
where it is really necessary. Mi\ Rider Haggard’s pessimistic 
labourer in A Farmer'^s Yea)\ who said fai'mers nowadays 
farmed with the hoe instead of with the plough^ put his finger 
on one of the weak spots of modern tillage. Three or four turns 
of the cultivator take almost as long as a ploughing, and then 
do not cut all the thistles. But a double turn of the cultivator 
across the furrows of the first spring ploughing will practically 
produce the same result as where the land is ploughed again 
at once to get a fine enough tilth for harrows to work on. If 
farmers of Arthur Young’s days had had modern cultivators 
we should not read of three or fom’ plough! ug& for barley to 
reduce the clods. It is most important with these cultivators 
to cross the furrow. Some of them, though keeping their 
depth till they bring the team to a standstill, have rather much 
side play, and are apt to “ hunt the furrow ” when used in the 
direction of the ploughing. In fact, I know one large liop- 
grower who has discarded his. hop-garden cultivators and 
returned to the old rigid tine “ shim ” on this account, for 
with permanent wirework all hop cultivation must be along 
the furrows. 

In autumn cultivation the use of these implements has 
limits. For smashing up a fairly clean bean or pea stubble 
they are unrivalled, but with much rubbish the tines choke 
too much, and even with specially broad points a better job is 
ma<ie by first ploughing or using a skim plough or other form 
of broadshaie followed by harrows. 

Harrows .—In the report of the trials of implements at the 
Hull Bhow in 1873, the judges commented on the difficulty of 
distinguishing between harrows and cultivators. At the present 
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time the difficulty is increased by the number of “spring tooth ” 
and other so-called harrows. One rule is that anything with 
wheels is a cultivator, but the true distinction is still in the shape 
of the tines and the work they do. A straight tine implement, 
a typical harrow, makes a seed bed from ahove^ working the land 
down into a tilth; a curved tine, whether rigid or springing, 
makes a seed bed from below. We speak of harrowing down 
furrows, and breaking up with the cultivator. The harrow 
tightens, the cultivator loosens. The typical seed bed produced 
by harrowing only we get well exemplified in growing mangold. 
It is generally recognised, I think, that on many medium to 
heavy soils where mangolds are grown on the flat, the best, and 
often the only, way to get a plant is to dung and plough in 
autumn and not touch the furrow again till you are ready to 
sow, then simply harrow and drill and roll in. In this case 
using heavy harrows, then lighter ones, the fuiTOws are worked 
down gradually, each turn of the harrows producing more fine 
mould, leaving the clods on top to be further reduced, and 
no fresh unweathered soil is brought up till finally the lightest 
seed harrows complete the operation ready for the drill. Here 
you have a perfect seed bed, even depth regulated by the 
weight of the harrows (no leverage brought into play), and 
plenty of fine mould consolidated by the continual harrowing, 
for the delicate mangold seedlings to take root in. Had 
the cultivator been employed it would have torn tip the 
farrows and brought unweathered soil to the surface which 
would not harrow down, bat would have to be disintegrated 
by main force, producing a harsh unkindly tilth. In fact 
an East Sussex farmer will tell you that you must only 
use “horse harrows”^ for mangold, and that mangold does 
not want a deep season. This is simply because of the 
fear of bringing up clods ; so long as the top soil is kept at 
the top the deeper the tilth the better, if fairly firm. But in 
preparing a seed bed for swedes and turnips the conditions are 
different. We then want an implement to go right to the 
bottom of the newly-turned furrow and bring up all clods and 
root weeds to the top, to be dealt with by harrows and rollers, 
and here, on light lands, the spring tine cultivators and harrows, 
and on heavier soils the semi-rigid sickle form, are a very great 
improvement on the old heavy, rigid cultivators, doing the 
work better aud at much less expenditure of horse power. 

In cleaning land very full of couch a turn of the cultivator 
across the furrows followed at once by a heavy double rolling— 
the first to press down the clods, the second to smash them— 
foll owed again by the cnitivator and harrows, will generally 

^ Kotb.— Light barrows are stiU called “horse harrows’^ in Sussex to 
distinguish them from ox harrows 1 
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make a much better job of separating out the rubbish than 
the more usual text-book plan of alternate harrowings and 
rollings. 

In connection with conchy land one very modern implement 
will be found of great use, and that is the side rake. These 
are very much better than the ordinary horse rakes with 
lifting tines, for collecting couch, as they sweep it into rows 
without picking up the small clods. There are many improved 
foi-ms of chain hai*rows wnth tines which, besides being more 
effective for grass harrowing than the old types, ai*e also very 
useful for collecting couch. But pei*sonally I have found 
nothing better for this purpose than a light plain chain harrow, 
which rolls the couch up into wads easily picked up by the 
rake. 

Drills may be classed also as tillage implements. The 
forthcoming trials by the R.A.S.E, will be awaited with great 
interest. What is wanted is an effective form of hind steerage 
to get as good results as the ordinary fore-carriage steerage and 
save a man. The modem forms of cutting coulters are very 
effective in saving draught, but it is doubtful whether the old 
Suffolk pressing coulter, giving a firm bed for the seed, is not 
still the most favourable to germination. 

The ingenuity of inventors has perhaps more scope in pro¬ 
ducing agricultural implements for dealing with the results of 
tillage, harvest machinery, &c., rather than in the actual tillage 
operations, so that, at any rate at the present day, we can still 
say, with Mr. Greening, of the “ Clay Farm,” that we are not 
yet “ ashamed of the plough.” 

W. E. G. Atkinson. 

SeULtcomb, 

Battle 


AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE VALUE OF 
FERRO OR RE-INFORCED CONCRETE 
FOR FARM AND ESTATE PURPOSES. 

The question of economy in building construction is one that 
becomes more pressing year by yeai’. Apart from the increased 
cost of labom% some of the essential materials, particularly 
foreign timber, are undergoing a considerable appreciation in 
value; the adoption of Building Bye-Laws by Local Sanitary 
Authorities in many places has brought about the introduction 
of higher standards both of design and of construction than in 
the past, whilst the improvement in the social condition of the 
labouring classes has necessitated still further attention to these 
points. The combined effect of these factors is that, so far as 
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cottage building is concerned, constniction has become too 
expensive to make it possible for the landlord to get a reasonable 
return on his outlay. In those parts of the country where 
“ mud ’’cottages were the usual type erected during the earlier 
part of the last centuz*y, the want of cottage accommodation 
is apt to be particularly felt, for these old houses are being 
condemned and destroyed daily, and in spite of rural depopula¬ 
tion there are not enough of the better type of cottage to 
supply the demand in many localities. Consequently it 
happens not infrequently that Local Sanitary Authorities, or 
their officers, are impelled to overlook cases of overcrowding, 
and fail to make closing orders in oases of houses unfit for 
habitation, simply because they know that they would be 
driving labour out ofc a district where, perhaps, it can very 
ill be spared. 

It is possible that on the large agricultural estates the need 
for farm labourers’ cottages is not very pressing, for it is 
recognised that cottages form a necessary part of the equip¬ 
ment of the holdings, but in the villages there is often a 
demand for houses, far exceeding the supply, on the part of 
postmen, shop assistants, carpenters, and others, who are not 
able to pay an economic rent and for whose adequate housing 
nobody seems to feel any responsibility. Again, the successful 
development of the Small Holding Movement in many places 
resolves itself into a question of cost of equipment. Given 
land worth thirty shillings per acre to an ordinary farmer, 
the rent to a small holder may easily have to be doubled by 
the time that house and buildings have been provided. 

O])viously what is required is a construction more perma¬ 
nent than the “mud and smd” buildings of a century and 
more ago, and Uss costly than the bricks and mortar which 
succeeded them. The problem has been very prominently 
before the public of late, and the inquiry here reported was 
undertaken to find out to what extent Ferro or Re-inforced 
Concrete, now so extensively used in large constructional 
works, is being employed for farm and estate purposes; to 
investigate some of the systems of construction in use; to 
ascertain the cost of it comparative with other methods; and 
to consider the possibility of the profitable extension of its 
use. 

As regards the first of these points, the results of the investi¬ 
gation seem to indicate that whilst the use of ferro-concrete 
is not confined to any particular localities, yet its employment 
for farm and estate building works is very far from being 
general or extensive. This is no more than might be expected, 
for this method of construction is still more or less in its 
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infancy, and the considerations affecting it are highly technical 
in character, imolving, perhaps, a deeper knowledge of 
engineering work than can usnally be required of those 
responsible for the Building Department on many properties. 

As to the second point, two Tery successful methods of 
construction are here described in detail. The first is that 
practised on the Hardwick Grange Estate near Shrewsbury, the 
property of Frank Bibby, Esq. where a good deal of ferro¬ 
concrete construction has been carried out. By the courtesy 
of the agent, Mr. E. H. Simpson, and of the architect, Mr. T. 
Geldart, the writer w^as enabled to inspect the work under 
the gui<lance of Mi. Geldart himself. 



Fia 1 —Church Ftirm, Pieston Cuhbalds South iront of 


The first visit was to Church Farm, Prebton Giib]-)alds, 
occupied by Mr, E. Parker, where a complete set of model 
farm buildings have been erected (Fig. 1). The fii‘st glimpse 
of the buildings conveys the impression that they are composed 
of thin walls with strong piers at short intervals, and it is these 
pieis, or columns, which are the essential feature of Mr. 
Geldai't’s system of construction. They are made in advance 
in the yard, or on the site, in wooden moulds which make six 
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at a time, and reference to the accompanying figures will 
make their construction and the metho<l of re-inforceinent 
plain (Figs. 2 and 3). The concrete both for them and for the 
walls is composed of granite chips, sand, and portland cement, 
in the proportion of 6 parts of chips and sand to 1 part of 
cement, but any good aggregate can be used in the place of 
the gi'anite, which would be rather costly in many places. 



r IQ. 2.-^Detail8 of columns. 


The standard length for a column is about 10 ft., tiris being 
the most useful length, and a size easily handled without 
tackle. Lessor sizes are readily produced by blocking out 
the moulds to the extent required; they are about 9 in, by 
4 in. in cross section, with the sides very much hollowed out to 
bond with the walls. The re-inforcement is ^ in. and | in. 
rounri steel rods, and Mr. Qeldart considers that, both for 
efficiency and for economy, nothing better can be used either 
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for the posts or for the walls themselves. In the erection 
of the buildings the site is levelled, and the posts are set up 
along the lines of the walls, at about 8 ft. intervals, ])} bed<iing 
each of them to a depth of about 1 ft. 6 in. in concrete. The 
re-inforcement for the walls is then put into position, by 
threading J in. steel wires through holes produced in the posts, 
for that purpose, during their manufacture, by placing cross¬ 
bars in the moulds. Vertical 3 *e-inforcement of \ in. steel 
wire is attached to the horizontal ])y means of thin binding 
wire, which fixes the re-inforcement so that it cannot be 



Fia. 3.—Mould for columns 


displaced when the concrete is filled in round it. Thus, at 
this stage the wall consists of a row of posts, each one joined 
to the next by a network of steel wires. The construction 
then proceeds by fixing wooden forms between the posts, one 
on ^ch side, the posts providing attachment and ]>eing the 
veHical guides for the forms, which are made to give a 
uniform width, or wall-thickness, of 4 in. and the inter¬ 
vening space, with the re-inforcement in the middle, is filled 
up with concrete, no foundations being required (Fig. 4). 
The concrete is mixed fairly moist, and the forms build up, 
one over the other, as the work proceeds. In mild weather 
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iThually two are filled in each day. Additional strength can 
he imparted to tlie piei‘S at any point by setting np several 
columns together, and this is always necessary w^hen they are 
to be carried np for another storey. In these cases piers 
composed of clnstei's of two, three, or even four columns are 
used ; they are constructed of posts of varying lengths, so as to 
break joint, and extra re-inforcement is placed in the hollow 
spaces between them, which are then filled up with concrete. 
Provision must be made, particularly in a long wall, for 
expansion of the material, and this is done by inserting 
ruberoid, or felt, between coupled posts. 



The granary and other second storey buildings are carried on 
concrete beams, about 12 in. by 15 in., re-inforced with the 
necessary amount of ^ in. steel bars. Across these beams are 
laid reinforced concrete floor joints. They are about 8 in. by 
4 in. and are constructed in advance. They are rebated to a 
depth of 2 in. on each side of the upper surface, to form a 
bearing for the concrete paving slabs which constitute the 
flooring. These slabs are made 2 ft. square, and 2 in. deep, 
and ai*6 re-inforced with expanded metal. They are made 
either at the yard or on the site, in moulds, and when dropped 
into position in the rebates of the floor joists, they receive a 
grouting of cement and the floor is complete (Pig 5). 
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Almobt the only timber used is in the root, and all ot it i-r 
coated with Ccirbolineiim as a precaution against di\^ rot. The 
roof cohering consists of the asbestos and cement “Eteimt'’ 
tilefe, which Mr. Geldart finds satisfactory in e\er\ wa>. 
Certdinl} they are light, cheap, easily laid, and apparenth 
durable, but it must be admitted that their smoothness and 
extreme thinness combine to produce a roof upon which the 
eye does not rest with any considerable sense of pleasure. 

All partitions, istall divisions, mangers,J&c., are built of 
re-inforced concrete and form part of the structure, for, e\en 



no j, Chunh Film ritstuu Gubbaltla Snmll tu'Wbbtd,showing concitit joist 

floor o\ei 

where special provision is not made for these things when 
erecting the walls, the concrete is so easily cut or pierceil whilst 
still green ’’ that junctions are readily effected. The floois are 
also of concrete, and as they are made up to all fittings with 
rounded angles there is no lodgment for rats, or other vermin, 
no comers that cannot easily be cleaned out and disinfected, 
and nothing in contact with the floors likely to decay. Mr, 
Geldart has several clever devices for making connections of all 
sorts, and for setting the various fittings of the buildings. For 
example, screws and bolts are provided for by wrapping wire 
round the threads and then putting the whole in the desired 
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pobition in the wall, or post, before the concrete ib tilled in. 
Afterwards the} can readily be screw ed in and out, the wire 
coilb remaining bet in the wall to take the threads. The rain¬ 
water from the roofs is run direct into concrete tanks, f<n‘med 
similarly to, and as part of the structure of the building. They 
are brushed over on the inside with cement and sand ^^ash, 
and ha’ve proved perfectly watertight and satisfactory. 

The next visit was to another fai*m in the neighbourhood 
where a lai*ge cowshed to accommodate sixty cows was seen, 
constructed on similai* lines. Here, also, was a long length ot 
wall, round the stackyard, constructed with single piei’s,with a 
weathered concrete rail on top, and 4 in. panels below it. 
Gate-posts w^ere composed of a cluster of two, thi^ee, or four 
short piers, the spaces between them being crossed \\ith re¬ 
inforcement and tilled in with fine concrete. Some pigstyes 
in the course of construction were then examined, and this 
terminated a most interesting and instructive experience. The 
geneml impression created was that the work called for 
the exercise of the greatest skill and foresight on the yart 
of the designer, whilst at the same time reducing the necessity 
for the employment of skilled labour to a minimum. Given 
an intelligent foreman, able to appreciate what is required 
and willing to carry out instx'uctions, ail the rest of the work 
can be performed by unskilled labour. It would have been 
interesting to have seen the same principles of construction 
applied to cottage building, but though Mr. Geldart expects to 
erect some at an early date, none have yet been put in hand. 
The plain concrete panels should lend themselves to novel and 
effective treatment in the matter of elevations.^ 

In another part of the country a good deal of ferro-concrete 
construction has been carried out on somewhat similar lines by 
Mr. W. Hopkins, of Montpelier Works, Cheltenham. At Bur- 
derop Park, near Swindon, the property of Col. T. 0. P. Galley, 
C.B., a large cowshed was inspected by the courtesy of the 
Agent, Mr. Ashford, and under his guidance, and a <lescription 
of it will serve to explain Mr. Hopkins’ system. The building 
accommodates about 100 cows, and externally it closely resembles 
the homestead neai* Shrewsbury described above. The walls 
are 4 in. thick throughout, with piei*s at intervals to support 
roof-principals, door-frames, &c. The re-inforcement is on 
identical lines, and the roof is covered with the same “ Eternit ” 
tiles. 

All the concrete work is erected in situ, Mr, Hopkins has 
invented and patented a very simple system of forms which 
can be adapted for walls and piers of practically any size. A 
mould for a rectangular pier, or column (Fig. 6), consiats of 

^ Hr. Ueldait ia about to publish full working details of his*>methods. 
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four partb of angular 'section, or L shaped, with unequal sides 
in, and 3^ in. each, two being of any length and two in 2 ft. 
lengths. By placing the 3^ in. sides together a column of 
7 in. by 9 in. is formed, whilst by placing the in. to 3j in. 
sides, a column 8 in. by 8 in. is formed. Each mould is about 
6 ft. high. By making "each part of the mould of angular section 
great strength is secui*ed at the corners, and no difficulty is 
experienced in keeping the column square and upright. The 





sizes of the columns can be varied further by means of distance 
pieces inserted between the parts of the mould, while rebates, 
for doors or other purposes, can be made by inserting a piece 
of limber the required size in one corner of the mould. When 
the spaces between the columns are to be filled with panels, or 
walls, a recess is left in the columns by means of a piece of 
half-round timber inside the mould. The parts of the moulds 
are held together by straps, each consisting of four bars, two of 
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iron and two of wood, joined by iron pins. By means of two 
cams turned by a key the strap can tighten up all fi>ur siiles. 
One strap is placed at the bottom of the upper mould, one at 
the top of the two-foot lengths. To build a column, the two 
long lengths are placed in position, as also are two short ones ; 
the re-iuforcements are then put in place, and the mould is 
filled with concrete, a little at a time, each filling being tampe<l 
by special rammei*s, one w^hich is fiat enough to pa^s between 
the re-inforcing bar and the mould, incidentally acting as a 
gauge at the same time. When the first or short length is full, 
the second is placed on it and also filled, and this process is 
repeated until the column is the required height. 

fledge Pffce 



The moulds for forming the panels or walls (Fig. 7) each 
consist of fiat boards bound together by angle iron. These are 
used in pairs, and are separated and kept parallel by distance 
pieces, and held together by ties of flat iron. The chief dis¬ 
tinction between these moulds and those used at Hardwicke 
is that the boards composing them are fixed vertically in the 
first case and horizontally in the second. Apparently the vertical 
method is preferable, as by it curved walls are made possible. 
The moulds may be any length up to 10 ft. long and 2 ft. deep, 
and they are strengthened with angle iron on the outside, 
both along the top and 6 in. from the bottom. The process of 
building a wall ^ with th^e moulds commences at a column. 
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Blocks, the required thicknebS of the -wall, are placed on the 
ground, and each side of the mould is place<I against them ; 
ties of fiat bar iron, one bent round as a hook, and the other 
end punched with holes, are passed through slots in the boards 
level with the bottom angle iron, and a pin is put in the most 
suitable hole, and a wedge driven in at the hook end against 
the angle iron. Distance pieces are dropped into place in the 
top of the mould, and iron ties, both ends hooked, are slipped 
over the angle iron and wedged up. The re-inforcement being 
in position, the mould can be filled in the way described for 
the columns. When the length of wall is completed the 
mould ib placed on top of the previously made wall and 
grips it 6 in. deep, resting on the bottom ties, the distance 
blocks at the bottom being required no longer; but each course 
is now only 18 in. deep instead of 2 ft., as was the bottom 
one. As the wall increases in height, staging must be erected 
to work on, and in ordinary methods of erecting concrete 
structui'es scafPolding is employed. Mr. Hopkins' method is 
a very simple one, consisting of pairs of brackets bolted back 
to back on either side of the wall by means of a single bolt 
through the wall; it is theu only necessary to lay planks on 
these to make a staging to work on. When a course is com¬ 
pleted the brackets are moved upwards, the holes left in the 
wall being grouted up with cement. 

It is important that the concrete should be mixed almost 
dry, and it is rammed into the moulds until it is thoroughly 
consolidated and quite hard. The forms are then removed 
immediately, and the surface of the concrete is rubbed down 
until it is smooth, thus obviating any rendering with cement. 
Great stress is laid on the ramming, in fact the concrete should 
be so hard when the forms are taken off that it can hardly be 
scratched by a knife. All superfluous moisture is squeeze<l out 
to the surface, and the rubbing-down process removes the marks 
of the boards entirely. As the luers, or columns, are moulded 
in sitn there is no difficulty in provi<Iing for dooi’S and windows. 
Bolts and eyes for hinges, are put in as required while the 
concrete is still green,*’ and the heads and sills of windows 
are set in the walls as the latter are built up. As regards the 
roof construction, Mr. Hopkins employs concrete principals 
supported by the columns in the external walls, and by partition 
walls carried up at the apex of the roof. The principals are 
spaced about 10 ft. apart. Flat pieces of iron are set in their 
upper surfaces and support the purlins (Fig. 8) ; these carry 
the roof boarding to which the ‘"‘Eterait ” slates are nailed. 

The details of the construction of this cowshed are as 
follows :—The foundations for the columns consist of blocks 
2 ft. 6 in. square by 1 ft. deep, re-inforced by a network of bairs 
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of 6 111 . mesh, and a few diagonal l>arh to distribute the eight. 
The columns are re-inforced with four \ in. indented bais, tied 
at internals of 12 in. by in. iron wire. The panels are 4 in. 
thick, an<l hate bais placed horizontally and terticallv at 18 in. 
centres. The smaller roof principals are 14 in. bt 7 in., an<l 
were formed on base boards 7 in. wide, bt means of the wall 
moulds. The ends of the base boards had wood lilocks bolted 
to them, cut diagonally to make fillets with the columns; the 
base ]>oards were supported on poles, and these were left under¬ 
neath until the concrete had set. The lai’ger roof principals 



Fio, a—Burderop Park Cowsked, shoeing roof“Con«!truction. 

are 18 in. by 9 in., and 28 ft. span, and the whole calculated 
for a load on the roof of fifteen pounds per squai*e foot (Figs. 
H and 9). 

The aggregate for all this work was made from crushed 
oolite and cement, in the ratio of six to one. For the stall- 
divisions and mangers, 3 in, thick granite chippings were used, 
and the ratio to the cement was three to one. The partitions 
(Fig. 10) are 1 in, thick and 5 ft. 6 in. high, and are re-inforced 
with six bars, one 18 in. from the ground, two at 3 ft*, two at 
4 ft. 3 in., and one at 5 ft. 3 in., the double bars being inserted 
at the point where a beast exerts its wmght The fl<wr is also 
of concrete, and as th^ whole structure is jointless it is most 
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banitarj, and can be easily cleaned by simplj washing down 
wiih ^ater. 

Circular tanks for water or liquid manui*e can be built up 
in a manner similar to the walls, the mould in this case 
being cxu*\ed to the radius of the tank. A stout iron 
pole is firmly fixed in the centre of the tank, and from this 
are radius bars to the mould, which is thereby guided in 
a circle. As theie is no column to start at, the mould is 
fitted with an end, and a piece of triangular timber inside 



Pig 9.—Burdeiop Paik. Co^^slied, showing rooi construction 


this leaves a V ^oove down the end to form a lock when 
a complete circuit has been made. A V groove is also cut out 
on top of the wall round the circle, and in this is dropped 
the re-inforcing ring, after which grout is poured in to fill 
the gi‘oove. Succeeding rings of concrete are built up until 
the tank is the required height. 

Almost any kind of re-inforced concrete structure can be 
erected on these methods, and it can readily be seen that the 
system requires the minimum of timber for moulding purposes, 
that little skilled labour is needed, and that the scaffolding is 
of the simplest. The practice of ramming the concrete in a 
Bemi-di*y state assures the greatest density and cohesion of 
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the ma&s, and the type of ie-infurcement Ubed, namely bare, 
does not interfere in any way with its accomplishment. The 
wet system ot mixing enables the conciete to he placed in 
position without lamming to any extent, but the exponents 
of the drier method claim that air spaces are liable to be left, 
and also that the surplus water must e^apomte from the mass 
leaving voids, and possibly causing contraction, fiom whicl 
surface cracks may result. The excess of water may wash 
the cement coating off the stone chippings, and also the 
moulds must be left in positi<m until the concrete has set; 
but in the semi-dry method^the moulds can bej^^emoved before 



Pig, 10.--Burdlerop Bark, Oow-atttU divisions, &c. 

setting, and the surface smoothed over so that no rendering, 
with its subsequent liability to scale, is required, and a good 
weatherproof surface is cheaply obtained. 

Mr. Hopkins has not so far applied his method of con¬ 
struction to the erection of labourers’ dwelling houses. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to multiply examples of ferro¬ 
concrete construction for farm buildings, but to mention one 
more, differing slightly from either of the foregoing, Mr. R. 
Newton Jackson has erected a set of farm buildings at the 
Malthouse Farm, Skenfrith, &)xith Wales, consisting Of four 
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covered ydi*ds for cattle, stalls for tying up twelve cattle, 
foui*-stall sta])le, two loose boxe& chaft-house, and cart shed, 
all of re-inforced concrete. The buildings are covered with 
a galvanised iron roof carried on iron girders. In ihis case 
the waUs are composed of 7 in. concrete without piers. 

Another system will be found described in the Journal oj 
the Latid Agents" Society., Yol. IX., page 58. 

Leaving the question of buildings, re-inforced concrete is 
available in many other ways for farm and estate purposes. 
At Knowlmere Manor, neau^litheroe, two suspension Inddges 
have lieen constructed by W. Peel, Esq., across the river 
Hodder, in connection with a public footpath. The width 
from bank to bank is about 57 ft., and in fioodtime the river 
rises with extmordinary lapidity, so that a structure of 
exceptional strength is required. 

Mr. Geldarr has applied his methods to the erection of a 
w'ater tower. It is 3d ft. high, and the tank at the top is 
constructed to hold about 4,000 gallons. Although simply 
constructed it has proved quite satisfactory. 

There are many smaller uses to which this material can be 
put. Gate and fence posts, cisterns, drinking ti*oughs and 
feeding troughs, steps and staircases, culverts and biudges ; in 
these and in many other ways ferro-concrete may be employed 
on farm and estate, but as so much useful information on these 
mattei*s can be got from the publications of the cement 
companies, they need no further notice here. 

Those w'ho inspected the exhibit (Stand No. 261) of the 
Associated Poitland Cement Manufacturers (1900) Ltd. at the 
Norwich Royal Show% 1911, will have realised something of the 
possibilities of the material in many directions, and tlieir book, 
Ellery Day Uses ujt Portland Cement^ illustmtes all that was 
demonstrated at the Show. 

Coming to the question of cost, there seems to be no doubt 
but that the re-inforced concrete construction desciibed above is 
more economical for building purposes than brickwork, without 
taking into account the possibility that it is also more enduring. 
Given proper supervision, unskilled labom can replace, to a 
large extent, the bricklayers, masons, carpenters, and other 
building tradesmen ordinarily employed. The 4 in. concrete 
w''alls rei^resent an enormous saving in materials, haulage, and 
handling, over the 9 in. or 14 in. brickwork wliich they replace, 
whilst there is a fnrrher saving both of material and labour m 
the absence of footings and foundations. Concrete can be 
used w^here brickwmrk could not, and fittings are worked in 
wirh the strucnme which, if of ii*on, would be more costly, 
.nd if of wood, neither so sanitary nor so durable. Evim at 
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Hardwicke, where the granite aggregate nsed coht bome 12;?. per 
ton, the homestead cubed out at a fraction o\ er 2d per foot (not 
including the cost of forms), and it is obvious that the cost 
would be even less in places where gravel or other suitable 
aggregate could be obtained near the site. Buildings erected 
by Mr. Geldart for the complete equipment of a small holding 
cubed at a little less than and on the whole, he finds that 
the saving is about 25 per cent, over brickwork. 

At Burderop, the cost of a set of Mr. Hopkins’ patent 
moulds sufficient for the work was 45?., and they were still 
good enough on the completion of the job for the construction 
of two other buildings of the same type, which reduces the 
cost, per set of buildings, to 15?. As the moulds ai»e taken 
off directly the concrete has been rammed hard, the outlay on 
them is necessarily less than in a process where the concrete is 
used in a wet condition, and time has to be allowed for setting 
before the forms can be removed for use on the next stage. 
Mr. Hopkins gives the following figures of the actual net cost 
of a day’s work by a gang of men engaged on the cowshed at 
Burderop :— 

Materials and Labour. 

1 1 c, yds, say SO cwt. aggregate, plus 25 per cent. Z s. cl. 

for shrinkage = 38 cwt. . at 7s. per ton 0 13 6 

6 cwt Cement . . . .at 30j. per ton 0 9 0 

Steel Ke-inforcenient.0 6 4 

Labour, including foreman. 15 0 

^2 13 7 

Worh done. 

9 lengths, each 9 ft. 2 in. x 1 ft. 6 in. X 4 in. thick of walling. 

This is equivalent to 12B ft. 9 in. super of 4 in. work, or I 4 
cubic yds., equal to cubic yds. of 9 in, brickwork. This 
at 235. per yard amounts to 4?. Os. BcT., so that there is a good 
margin to cover use of moulds, and to allow for extra cost in 
the construction of the columns. 

At the present time Mr. Hopkins is engaged upon a contact 
f 01 ' floors, mangel^, stall divisions, and water supply for a large 
cowshed, and the cost is about 4?. IO 5 . per cow. Without 
the floor the remainder of the work would be 2?. 10a. per 

CO'W. 

As regards the suspension bridges at Knowlmere, details 
of the cost are not available. All the work was, however, 
carried out by the estate laboui*ers, aided only by the local 
blacksmith, and carpenter. No masons or bricklayers were 
employed. 

By the courtesy of the Associated Portland Cement Manu¬ 
facturers (1900) Ltd., the ^following figures ^are available 
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showing the cost of materials and labour in the actual erection 
of 436 yds. of wire fencing, using re-inforced concrete posts 
12 ft. apart, and five wires :— 


Materials. 

@ 1/11 

^ s. 

d. 

103 Small Pusts. 

9 17 

6 

S Straining Ptj«ts .... 

® 2/6 

1 0 

0 

8 Strut*? . . ... 

® 1/11 

0 16 

4 

b Plates. 

@ 1/2 

0 9 

4 

Loading and carting the above 

@ 2/4 

0 11 

6 

3 Loads Ballast and carting 

0 7 

0 

14 cwt. Cement , 11 * * • 

! @ 16/6 

0 17 

6 

4i cwt. Wire, 0x7 ply galvanised strand 

3 14 

3 

Carting. 

. 

0 2 

3 

Carting 3 barrels of Water 


0 6 

9 

^0 Eye Bolts with Eye Screw*^ . 


0 18 

8 

30 Butterfly Eatchets .... 

, @ 7/6 per doz. 0 18 

9 

25 Eye Bolts and Nuts 

. 

0 18 

0 

Xjahmr ...... 

* 

5 2 11 

£25 19 8 


Cost per yard—1^. td* 


Coming to the last point for consideration, the question of 
the extension of the use of re-inforced concrete, it seems 
probable that there must be a steady development in this 
naethod of construction in various directions. At the same 
time, the matter is one that calls for the exercise of much care 
and considerable caution where large constructional works are 
in contemplation. It must be remembered that the material 
has its detractors, and that cases are not unknown where ferro¬ 
concrete structures have collapsed without warning. It is a 
fact that the co-efScients of expansion of steel and of concrete 
are not absolutely identical, though they are so nearly the same 
as to make it improbable that the intenial stresses from this 
cause would be sufficient to destroy the bond between the two 
materials. Nevertheless, where fai*m buildings are to be 
constructed on a scale sufficient to justify the expenditure on 
moulds and forms, the systems of ferro-concrete construction 
exemplified at Hardwicke, Burderop, and elsewhere would be 
well worthy of detailed consideration, for they have much in 
their favour from architectural, economical, and from sanitary 
standpoints. 

As regards workmen’s dwellings, to the construction of 
which ferro-concrete does not yet seem to have been applied, 
by-laws stipulating for 9 in. walls are a stumbling block 
in many ilistricts, an<l, moreover, it is objected that thin- 
walled concrete cottages would be both cold and damp. 
Probably both these difficulties could be overcome, and 
the fire-resisting properties of the material are a very 
strong recommendation for it, not only for cottages, but 
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also for farm buildings. At Burderop, the cowshed described 
above replaced one composed very largely of timber, which 
was burnt to the giwnd, killing certain of the cowb, which 
could not be got out in time. Some of the standings, mangers, 
<S:c., wei’e of Mr. Hopkins’ ferro-concrete construction, and 
these were absolutely unaffected hj the fire ; in fact, they were 
incorporated in the present structure on re-building. 

For underground work this material is particularly well 
suited. The moistui*e in the soil brings about the maximum 
induration of the concrete, and the greater uniformity of the 
tempemture must minimise the danger of cracking, due to 
expansion and "contraction. For minor purposes, such as 
troughs, cisterns, and the like, there is much scope for develop¬ 
ment, for all these things can l^e turned out most successfully on 
the fai*m with a little gravel, some cement, and some fence wire, 
and they ai'e practically everlasting. The same remark applies 
also to the fencing described above, but on most agricultm*al 
estates there is such a quantity of small timber, thinnings and 
tops, which can only be w^orked up into fencing, that an extensive 
use of concrete seems rather improbable. For gate-posts, large 
and small, a considerable economy may be effected by the 
substitution of ferro-concrete for oak. 


The writer desires to record his obligation to the gentlemen 
named in this Report for their kindness in supplying the 
information from which it has been compiled. His thanks are 
also due to Mr. Alfred Brooks, of the Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers (1900) Ltd., and to Mr. C. Winckworth 
Allen, architect, for much assistance given throughout. 


Estate Office, 
Panton, Wmgby 


0. S. Obwin. 



ADDITIONAL CROPS FOR COWS AND 
SHEEP. 

When the que^^tioii of additional crops for cows and sheep is 
considered, two points have to be kept in view—the cropping 
pdwers of the land a\ailable, and the possibilities of crops but 
little grown. The food supply for cows and sheep must 
necessarily be considered in conjunction with the total food 
available for the li\e stock on the farm, though emphasis 
may be laid on that more directly affecting them. One may 
elect to review the cropping in the past at any date ; but 
possibly that of IS78 is the best and fairest to select, coming as 
it did before the years from 1879 onwards, when the climate 
and other agencies entirely dislocated British agriculture. In 
the Agricultural Returns there are some differences in the 
divisions under which croppings were classed then and now, 
but they mainly affect the compai'atively minor crops. The 
figures sh(^w that in 1911 there were close upon 3,300,000 fewer 
acres under the plough in Great Britain then than in 1878; also 
that there w^ere 3,535,000 more acres under permanent grass. 
The land under corn cropping has fallen from 9,160,000 to 
7,030,000 acres, which is very close to what it would be in 
natural eoiu'se wrere the land all under the four-year rotation. 
Relatively, the decline from 4,570,000 acres under clovers and 
grasses under rotation cropping to 4,120,000 is not so great, 

Ii is among the roots and fodder crops that the more notable 
variations are found, and it is around tliese that the chief 
interest in a paper under the above heading lies. 

Before unalvhing these figures, it is well to have in review 
the head of stock kepr in Great Britain in 1878 and in 19U. 
Having iu \iew'the area of land gheii up to the growth of 
food for live stock—^and iu spite of the extra (juantity of 
feeding stuffs purchased and tlie larger aj‘ea under grass—the 
number of animals kept on the land ought not to be n^gartled 
as unsatisfactory. It has to be remembered that by far tbe 
greater proportion of land 'which went from the plough was 
that which gave a poor return in aralde cropping, and that it 
cannot be expected to produce pasture of first excellence—as a 
matter of fact it does not; it includes that which tumbled 
down ” to pasture, and is yet thin, having a small stock¬ 
carrying capacity. In 1878 there were 5,738,000 cattle ; 
in 1911, 7,114,000. Sheep, in 1878, were 28,40f),000 * in 1911, 
26,494,000 (after the rapid decline in the price of mutton three 
years ago). Pigs, in 1878, 2,483,000 ; and in 1911^ 2,823,000. 
Agricultui-al hoi^es, in 1878, 1,412,000 ; in 1913,1,480,000. It 
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is obvious that altogether more food is required iio\v, and the 
relative areas for obtaining this are: roots and othersueli fodder 
crops in Wll equal 2,124,000 acres against 2,559,000 in l(S7tS, 
or a decrease of 435,000 acres; whilst vetches, lucerne, and 
other crops which may be regai'ded as the source of additional 
food in summer (as opposed to roots for winter) were 420,000 
acres in 1878 against 163,000 in 1911, or a loss of 257,000 acres. 
It is not altogether surprising that in June, at which time 
the crop census is taken, such a falling off should be shown 
in this class of cropping, because the additional land gone to 
pasture would find food then ; but when one considers the 
extra quantit 3 ’ required by the increased demand 

of the animals that now have to be wintered (the increase 
of cattle, if less in numbers than the decrease in sheep, 
calls for more food), one cannot but be impressed by the fact 
that the food is found in spite of a gi*eatly diminished root 
area, and also with a vastly smaller straw ai*ea. It is true there 
is the produce from the bigger area gone to grass, but this is to 
some extent nullified bj" the loss of the straw and pulse haulm 
from the further two million acres which were available in 
1878. 

The Agricultuml Returns form the only basis on which one 
can estimate cropping possibilities, and when, as in this article, 
one considers the additional crops available as food supply to 
cows and sheep, one is obliged to use them for the purpose. 
They, however, doubtless fail to indicate w^hat food is raised 
from the catch crops sown after June ami consumed before 
the coiTesponding date in the following year. There is no 
doubt that the rigid rotations insisted upon in 1878 over a 
large portion of the countr}” have since then been in the main 
set aside, and that as a consequence catch cropping ha^ con¬ 
siderably increased. A catch crop census would be difficult to 
carry out satisfactorily^ because much autumn-sown catch 
cropping is consumed in autumn, and some catch cropping is 
sown in spring and fed off before June. For practical purposes, 
nowever, an early November census would supply most of the 
necessary information- It is, however, quite certain that the 
Returns do not indicate at all fully the changes which have 
taken place since so many I'esMctions in respect to cropping 
have been removed. Vetches or tares have for generations been 
very much a sheet anchor in catch cropping, and the Returns 
show that they have greatly decreased, which is surely mislead¬ 
ing as to the extent to which catch cropping is earned out; 
though the Return of the area under main-crop tares is probably 
correct, because the greater area of land under grass supplies 
an increased quantity of food at the time when this crop 
becomes available. The catch cropping carried out is evidently 
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chiefly for aummn, winter, and early spring feeding; if this 
w’ere not so, it is impracticable to account for the possibility of 
now carrying a heavier head of stock through winter on 400,000 
fewer acres of root crops than were grown thirty years before. 
It must, hoi\eTer, be remembered that a really long and severe 
wduter has not been experienced since the first months of 1895, 
and that very few roots have been frosted and ruined during 
these milder winters—a condition rarely experienced in this 
climate. 

Additional foo<l for cows and sheep can certainly be found 
])y increasing the root area. It may be accepted that the land 
will carry a root crop once in four years with reasonable 
safety without becoming ‘‘ioot-sick.” The area under the 
plough at the present time, and the acreage of roots grown, 
as indicated in the Returns, show that on an average the land 
comes under roots but once in seven years. On chalk soils 
root or allied crops are taken more often than once in four 
years, but against this some of the heavy clays comparatively 
rarely carry roots. In dealing with the area at present under 
roots, as we have seen, the catch crops sown in autumn are not 
calculated, and these have a bearing on the question of root- 
sickness, but they are not as a rule very exhaustive in com¬ 
parison with a crop which holds the land from May through 
autumn and winter. Difficulties of working heavy land for 
roots, and of feeding off tliese crops in wet winters, make such 
land unpopular for root growing. By altering the method 
of farm management, however, far more root growing may be 
successfully carried out on heavy laml. One often hears it 
said, “ I should like to see the man who a »uld grow roots on 
land like mine.” Very often one could point out those who 
are successfully growing roots ” on laml which presents 
greater difficulties than that to which the speaker refei’s ; but 
that they do not alw'^ays follow’ exactly the lines w’bich are 
found successful on more friable land. 

Before dealing specifically with crops which are available 
under or^linary conditions, it is well to consider what part tlie 
root crop plays in the food problem on the farm. One does 
not confine “roots” to those plants which are mainly grown 
for their fleshy or bulbous part, but inciu<ies those which, like 
rape, cabbage, kales, &c., require somewhat similar cultivation, 
occupy much the same place in a rotation, and supply food 
closely equivalent to the true roots.” One speaks of the 
root crop as including “ roots ” or “ roots and the like.” 
Clovers and rotation grasses occupy far more than one-fourth 
of the land under the plough, so that with the larger area 
under permanent grass in recent years there seems no 
particular reason why the quantity should be further increased- 
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Such crops, together with permanent grass, practically always 
secure ample food for stock fl*om the middle of May to the 
middle of July, while roots, hay, and straw in ordinary seasons 
supply the food needed through the long wintering entailed by 
fehe British climate. Additional foods, ho’wever, are needed 
as an insurance against a short supply during abnormal 
seasons; and a man who carries a big head of stock without 
such an insurance takes risks from which he may at some time 
or another suffer heavily. These risks may result in difficulties 
giving rise to shortness of keep for a longer or shorter time. 
The special periods of short food against which the stock- 
keeper has to guard are the later spring months between roots* 
and grass ; the late summer resulting from a June and July 
drought; and the autumn as a result of a late summer drought 
which has stopped grasses and bulbing roots from growing. 
In this last case the roots are not fit for stock, and if fed in 
a small and immature condition would imperil the winter 
supply and accentuate the difficulties between roots and grass. 

The farmer ordinarily sets out a scheme of cropping 
which, if conditions are favourable, will provide what he needs 
tor his stock ; but such a scheme can seldom be carried out 
without change. This cropping is his first line of defence, 
but unfavourable weather may drive him back from it on to 
another line which he may have armnged, and even this again 
he may be unable to maintain. Very few after the late prolonged 
drought could have had much of their original schemes left. 
Fortunately droughts are rarely so prolonged as this one was, 
and the farmer has as a rule the means of redeeming his 
position ; though the severe pinch felt from time to time shows 
that he does not always take the opportunity. 

The spring shortage generally comes from a poor root crop, 
and relief has to be looked for from catch crops—those avail¬ 
able as food in autumn* to save too early an attack on the*root 
crop, and those which come when the root crop runs short. 
But as will probably, unfortunately, be found next spring, the 
catch crops do not wholly meet the case ; therefore, those who 
will suffer least are those who secured a plant of mangolds 
before the drought’s influence was great; also those who had 
put in a considerable area of cabbages and kale early. Cabbages 
transplanted in the previous autumn or before the drought 
started, where the land was kept well stirred, suffered little 
from the summer drought. As is generally the case, cabbages, 
kale, and kohl rabi are suitable for March and April drilling, 
and if hoed out will always make good growth. When out of 
2,000,000 acres under roots in this country only 65,000 of 
cabbages and kales (some part of which will go to culinary 
use), and 13,000 of kohl rabi, are grown, it is quite certain 
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that stock-keepers are not doing what they might by way of 
insurance against loss by drought. These crops are especially 
Yahiable as cow or sheep food : moreoTer there is not one 
objection which can be lodged against them as foods, whilst 
their cropping powers are good and their cultivation simple. 
Any one looking for additional crops for cows or sheep should 
certainly give attention to these. Cabbages meet the summer 
and autumn droughts, and kohl rabi does not mildew nor does 
it so readily tak4‘ linger-and-toe and other diseases so frequent 
with turnips and swedes. Kale sown early gives enormous 
bjulk in the following year, just before grass is available. 

It is very satisfactory to see that although swedes and 
turnips have* lessened their area by about half a million acres, 
yet mangolds have increased by 1()0,000 acres since 1878. After 
the success of mangolds this year they are likely to continue 
to increase, and it is well that they should do so. They are 
essentially the between swedes and grass ” root, and are the 
best insurance against loss through shortness of food at that 
critical period. Of all the features shown by the Returns, the 
increase in the area of mangolds is the most satisfactory. The 
head of stock in the country warrants a decidedly greater 
increase. The most unsatisfactory feature is the trifling area 
given to ealibages and kohl i*abi. 

In 1878 there was no sepai*ate division for i*ape in the 
Returns, so it cannot be said what changes there have been. 
The crop is grown to the extent of 78,000 acres, and on chalk 
soils w here there is a i*apid succession of crops without any very 
strict regard to their rotation, it is relied upon by flock-masters 
to find fo(ul at certain peidods of the year. Like the swede or 
turnip, the greater portion of the crop is sown in hot weather, 
and it has similai* trouble in becoming established and out of 
danger of the “fly”; hut its woody root holds the ground 
better than fleshy-rooted plants during drought. Its habit 
enabling it to be fed ofl! more than once adds to its value and 
popularity. Sown at Easter time in favouiMble seasons this 
crop may be fit to feed off in August, possibly again later, and 
again in the spiring; but on the whole it is not one of the best 
stop gaps during the ordinary drought periods, although some¬ 
times it is most effective in this respect when food runs short 
in early autumn. It is met with incidentally on all soils over 
a large portion of the country as a catch crop sown after a 
bastai'd fallow, but on the easily worked chalk soils in far 
greater quantity than elsewhere. On stronger soils other crops 
as a rule repay the cost of growing better where they take a full 
place in rotation, and bxit a small ai’ea of rape is grown on such 
land. Cole seed or giant rape is met with on rich soils such as 
the Fens and on good loams, where it grows enormous crops 
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when sown in July on land that has been fallowed, providing 
excellent food for sheep in the early autumn. Owing to the 
great bulk of food rapidly grown, it is well suited for stowing 
when the outlook indicates a shortness ot sheep foo<I before 
other root crops will be available. 

We have said that the area under vetches or tares has fallen 
much, and this is in accordance with what might be expected 
when so much extra land has gone to the grass. But beyond what 
is necessary for the supply of the stock in normal seasons, there 
is the question of insm’ance in case of drought. The value of 
tares during the drought last summer was simply inestimaljle, 
and that is the experience in all summers when drought sets in 
early. Although the 110,000 acres grown probably meet actual 
requirements in ordinary seasons, it is a mistake to be niggardly 
in their growth. They are one of the crops which are good as 
insurance against the worst effects of drought; whilst in years 
of plenty they always give a value that well covers the cost of 
production. They are a good food alike to cows an<l sheep. 
They may be soiled to the former and folded over by the latter, 
making a good change food. Personally I regard cabbages and 
tares as the two great reserves against summer and early autumn 
drought, and it is in every way consistent with good farming to 
grow them freely. Both are but little affected by drought, as 
they get well rooted before the hot weather; each gives food of 
high feeding value as well as of considerable bulk; each 
enriches the land where fed back on to it; tares in particular 
through their roots bring nitrogenous matter to the soil. Both 
can be fed not merely when matured, as is the case with swedes, 
but whenever there is bulk, and both are liked by all animals. 
The cost of cultivation of tares is less than that of any other 
crop giving a substantial return, with the possible exception of 
crimson clover, and by varying the period of sowing, they can 
be grown so as to be available throughout the summer. If not 
greatly needed in a “ growthy summer, they set free grass and 
other crops and yet will leave the land clear to he bastai'd 
fallowed before it is required for wheat. To cow-keepers tares 
have a special value, as they give bulky succulent food when the 
gi*asses are losing their milk-making qualities. 

Under the great freedom of cropping allowed now, it is quite 
easy to arrange the cropping to admit a greatly extended area 
under tares without throwing the horse labour on the farm out 
of balance. There can be little doubt that the extension of 
catch cropping (though the Returns do not show this) is 
responsible for the lessening of the area under dead fallow, and 
for the extension of bastard fallowing to the marked advantage 
of the farm. On much heavy land this is accomplished, though 
there are districts where the dead fallow is still a fetish. Heavy 
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land being generally largely in grass, the small proportion of 
arable carrying few roots, the danger of relying solely on the 
former is very great, exposing one to bad losses whenever there 
is a severe summer drought. Land may become so foul, or 
after a series of wet years may so need a roa-^ting in the clod, 
that a prolonged fallow is desirable. But there is no need for 
this to be done in accordance with any definite rotation. Some 
have proved by experience that there is no valid reason why 
much of the land that is now dead fallowed should not carry 
one early summer crop, and yet get nearly all the advantage of 
the hottest months under bastard fallowing. Just as a country 
which depends upon root crops which are sown at the most 
dilficuit time to establish them, and which does not make 
use of crops which can be established at other seasons, must 
from time to time meet with disasters to its live stock through 
insufficient food, so a country given up to dead fallows must 
always be at a disadvantage in stock-keeping. 

The cultivation of the crops already mentioned is well 
known to all, therefore it is not necessary to enter into details 
in respect to it. What is of more importance is for each one to 
meet the difficulties of his own situation. We must here con¬ 
tent ourselves with the broad advocacy of systems or rotations 
which include these crops. There are, however, among some 
of the less frequently sown crops some which may be advan¬ 
tageously grown. Lucerne has altogether a not insignificant 
area devoted to it (there being 53,000 acres), but in view of the 
fact that there are 4,100,000 acres under clovers and rotation 
grasses it is very remarkable that so small an area is devoted 
to lucerne or alfalfa. This is more especially so as it grows 
well in districts where the weather enforces short leys and 
makes it difficult to get a plant of seeds to establish itself each 
year. It is a striking fact that more than half the area is 
grown in the three English counties, Essex, Kent, and Suffolk, 
whilst Scotland accounts for less than a hundred acres, and 
Wales for less than four hundred. Lucerne has been grown in 
England for centuries, and it has been known and grown in 
Southern Europe for thousands of years. It gives the Argentine 
a position unequalled for stock raising, several millions of acres 
in that country being devoted to it. France grows over 2^ 
million acres; and when it is suggested that our climate is 
colder than those mentioned, one can point to the fact that it 
is grown successfully in the cold Canadian climate. Writers 
from the time it was first grown in England have urged its 
value, and no one has been able to^point out anything which 
detracts from its usefulness, whilst those who grow it regard 
it with pride and express their satisfaction with it, and it is 
emphatically an insurance crop against summer droughts. It 
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is too often accepted that as it prospers on light soils it is not 
suitable to the heavier ones ; but provided there is a depth of 
subsoil, and the land is not waterlogged, it does well In 
trials I made on a piece of ground specially selected for its 
wetness, on a stiff loam overlying Wealden Clay, it prospered 
and held for several years, never failing to crop well. Prefer¬ 
ably, however, too wet land should be avoided, if for no other 
reason than that such ground is difficult to work and clean in 
wet springs To the cow-beeper lucerne is particulaidy valu¬ 
able, and though it is not advisable to feed it too hard with 
sheep, it is common practice to give sheep a run over the last 
crop in the year. It also makes a good “flusher” for ewes 
before taking the ram. It is possibly not so popular in the 
great sheep-breeding districts on the chalks, because it is 
better suited to soiling than to hard feeding by sheep ; for 
though sheep thrive well on it the plant will not hold if 
closely fed. 

The seeding offers no special difficulties beyond those met 
with in lading down other seeds, and it may be sown, as it 
most often is, in a spring-sown com crop or on bare land. 
It pays to drill it because the hoe or horse-hoe can then be 
used in the following spring to get rid of weeds; although it 

is, however, hometimes sown successfully broadcast. A fine 
seed bed allowing the seed to be deposited within an inch of 
the surface promotes germination, and from 25 to 30 lb. per 
acre of seed suffices, with drill rows from 9 to 12 in. apart. 
April is the ordinary month of sowing, but lucerne may be 
sown up to June. As it does not crop to the full in a year 
after planting, it is not unusual to sow some otiier crop with 

it, such as trefoil or Italian rye-grass, which will die out by 
the time the lucerne comes to full growth in its third year. 
Occasionally more permanent grasses are sown with it, but 
as a rule it may be regarded as best to aim at getting a 
whole lucerne crop. This crop gives out more often from 
smothering by surface plants than from any other cause, 
therefore a clean seed bed is preferable. Owing to the quick¬ 
ness with which a fresh growth follows a cutting, and because 
small patches are generally cut daily for soiling, so preventing 
horse work on the land, most of the cleaning has to be done 
just before the spring growth starts. Once the plant is well 
establish d. the cleaning work need not be too gently done, 
and ail the surface should be worked. Lucerne searches deep 
for food, consequently it thrives where more shallow rooting 
plants would not do well over a prolonged period. Three 
owt. of superphosphate or lime and 2 owt. of kamit on light 
land, or 5 cwt. of basic slag on heavier land in place of the 
superphosphate, are repaid in the cropping; sul^quently an 
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annual dressing of farmyard manure free from grass seeds 
greatly benefits the crop. The great growths, often amounting 
to 2n tons of green-stuff in a year, are doubtless largely 
due to the fact that, like other legumes, lucerne can utilise 
the free nitrogen of the air, and that its deep roots collect 
other plant food from such a depth of subsoil. In spite 
of the heavy cropping over a long series of years—I have 
seen crops in full vigour on light loams in Norfolk after 
thirty years, and after twenty years on the Cambridgeshire 
Fens—the Lind is left in good heart when broken up, as 
the btump contains much manurial matter. As a rule when 
the plant weakens it is advisable to sow fresh fields. 

Sainfoin, or Saint Foin, is a crop which might be more 
extensively grown, as it is such an excellent food for sheep 
both when green and as hay ; it is also well suited for soiling 
to cows. It grows well on calcareous soils, and the crop is 
pretty much confined to these and a few other light soils. That 
it is well suited to heavier soils was clearly demonstrated by the 
fact that when miles of poor and run-out heavy clay land in 
North Bedfordshire went out of cultivation in the wet years 
about 1879, and tenants could not be obtained at five shillings 
per acre, the owners worked it at good profit by growing sain- 
toiii and selling the hay. I saw many crops which stood five 
or seven years, and were then as good as any I ever saw in 
Wilts, or Hants. Not only is the soil heavy and wet there, but 
according to meteorological observations there is nothing colder 
m Great Britain, the district having a January mean average of 
31*^ F.; it has, however, a correspondingly hot summer record. 
The range of soil suitable to sainfoin is evidently wider than is 
commonly accepted. Its value compared wdth that of rotation 
grasses (under which it is included in the Returns) lies in the 
lengthened period it will remain profitable, the limit of which 
is, with few exceptions, seven years. Owing to its popularity 
w’here it is grown extensively, land is often too tired of 
sainfoin to grow it for longer than four or five years, one 
seeding in twenty-five years or so being as much as most 
land will stand if it is to remain productive for the full 
seven years. There is a variety known as Giant Sainfoin 
which comes quickly to matmdty, grows very heavy crops, 
but is not profitable for more than two years. The seed 
is sown in the husk or milled (husked), and the quantity 
per acre is 50 lb. milled seed or 4 bushels of the other, 
where it is sown without other mixture than trefoil, which is 
occasionally emploj^ed as a nurse during the first year. It is, 
however, sometimes sown with other rotation grasses. It 
is customary to drill it in a cereal crop in rows 9 to 12 in. 
apart in March and April. The seed may be put in to an inch 
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in depth. In the following summer the first crop should be 
mown, as it is unwise to run sheep on it too hard at first. In 
subsequent springs it should be well harrowed to destroy 
weeds. Heavy cuttings for soiling cows can be taken during 
the summer, especially if the crop is not allowed to become too 
mature, that is to say cut not later than when the flower shows. 

Lupines are not deserving of special attention under the 
heading of this paper, for though they may be cultivated with 
considerable advantage, especially in regard to their powers of 
obtaining nitrogen from the air, other crops can, as a rule, be 
grown with better results. Howe%er, the blue lupine proves 
useful as a sheep food on some light sandy soils which will not 
carry clovers often. 

Italian rye-grass holds a strong position amongst those 
grasses commonly employed to produce temporary pastures, 
and in the shorter leys it is undoubtedly the most valuable 
and the most popular. Its value being so well recognised in 
this respect, and although it is not intended to discuss all 
the plants grown in temporary pastures, it may be well to 
discuss its suitability to special conditions. Its great assets 
are heavy yield, rapid growth, suitability to most soils, frost 
resistance and early spring growth, high feeding value, 
cheapness of tlie seed, and exceptional value under irrigation ; 
it grows well in association with the bigger clovers, and thus 
helps to heavy crops of mixture hay, and it can be grown as 
a catch crop in cases of emergency. It can be sown at any 
time betw^een February and October, inclusive, with all 
reasonable expectation of success; therefore, it is peculiarly 
adapted to be used at any period when irregular cropping, 
such as the most varied forms of catch cropping, set the 
land free. Even on \ery light soils in the driest climates, 
where it is least suited to rotation growth, it is valuable 
as a ‘"single cut” crop, providing an early light run for 
lambs, and a subsequent crop, allowing the land to be 
bastard fallowed, or if clean to be put into roots. In districts 
where catch cropping is not ordinarily so convenient as, for 
instance, on the chalks, but where it is desired to have the 
lambs fall early, Italian i*ye-g3*ass alone, or with trefoil, is 
ofteii taken and treated in xhis way. In like manner the crop 
provides early keep for cows; though where it is required 
for cows, crimson clover (trifolium) is more often preferred, as 
giving greater bxilk. This is convenient because Italian rye¬ 
grass is well suited to mend or replace spring-sown seeds ” 
which have failed in summer droughts; though land which 
has had an early bastard fallowing, or has carried a crop 
which has been taken off the land early, can be put to this 
form of cropping. Not only does Italian rye-grass grow 
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successfully after corn when sown in early autumn, but it 
may ibe sown with white turnips in the late summer, in which 
case the turnips may be fed off lightly in autumn, and the 
rye-grass will be available in spring. This practice is more 
suitable on light land than on heavy, as the latter is more 
liable to poach in a wet autumn. When sown on clean land 
in early summer a good feed may be obtained in autumn 
and another in the spring, iso crop grows so much valuable 
food under irrigation, and on sewage farms it has always been 
one of the muse profitable crops. 

From time to time the value of gorse as a crop for producing 
food for cows comes under strong advocacy, but generally 
the question flickers out in most districts until another strong 
advocate appears. The trouble of cutting and then crushing 
or cht>pping seems to be a hindrance which tends to its 
unpopularity. In some districts where its cultivation has been 
practised for generations, and where other food is difficult to 
obtain, it is accepted that it will be grown, and the work entailed 
is taken as a matter of course. Gorse is sometimes drilled in 
a cereal crop, or by itself, and the land should then be quite 
clean. The seed, S to 10 lb. per acre, is dialled in rows 18 to 24 
incheb apart, to the depth of an inch. In the first year it is 
kept clean by hoeing, which cannot be done if it is sown 
broadcast as is occasionally done. In the autumn of the second 
year the fir^t crop may he taken, by mowing. In subsequent 
years the crop is cut by a hook or scythe. The cut crop is put 
through a eru&hcr or masticator, reducing it to a moss-like 
condition easily digested. A feature in favour of gorse as a 
food is that it supplies a relatively succulent food from 
November until May. 

In spite of a strong campaign some years ago to induce 
iai‘mers to take advantage of prickly comfrey as succulent food, 
it is now but little grown. There is no doubt that an excep¬ 
tional yield of green food, which animals can be induced to eat 
after some encouragement, can be grown. When well established 
as many as three or four cuttings, each of 5 or 10 tons, can be 
taken from an acre. Its cultivation is very simple, as it can be 
growm from seeds or roots, the latter being the most common ; 
the sets broken from the roots are placed on cultivated ground 
in rows 2 ft. apart and 18 in. apart in the rows. Its many 
disadvantages, however, seem to have worn down the 
endurance of its greatest enthusiasts, for in many a weedy 
corner occasional plants show that it has been under cultiva¬ 
tion there and then abandoned. 

Two valuable crops, however, remain—maize and helianti; 
the first proved by many years’ experience and the latter still 
but little known or grown. 
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The recent long and hot summer, with the excellent yields 
which such a season produces, have brought maize into 
prominence as a fodder crop ; and so fai* as varieties imported 
into this country have shown, it is only as a fodder crop that 
it has value here, for though cobs ripened in 1868, 1887, and 
other hot years, ripening is too uncertain to warrant its being 
grown to produce corn. As a fodder crop it is, however, 
highly valuable, and there is good reason to believe that its 
growth will be considerably extended for this purpose. About 
thirty years ago the Royal Agricultural Society made experiments 
with varieties likely to prove most useful for fodder purposes, 
having them grown in several districts; one set coming into 
my hands when in cliarge of the Woburn Experimental Farm. 
The results in all instances were not satisfactory, as the trials 
happened to take place in the cold wet sunless years of the 
early eighties. But gradually the area has extended, and 
particularly in the east and south-east counties there are 
many who never fail to put some land under maize. This 
plant stands out prominently as an insurance crop against 
short food supply from drought; the weight produced is extra¬ 
ordinary, the feeding value great, and it prospers in years 
when roots are imperilled. It is by no means a difficult crop 
to grow, and should all the yield not be required green, it can 
be chaffed and converted into excellent silage. It is especially 
valuable for cow food, as it becomes fit for cutting in August 
when such keep is often poor as well as scarce, and it can be 
used until cut back by frost. A yield of 20 to 30 tons per acre 
of food richer than mangolds or swedes may be obtained under 
good management and favourable conditions, and 15 tons 
upwards are good ordinary crops, so that there can be no 
doubt as to its value. The White Horse-tooth type of maize 
and the Giant Caragua are mainly relied upon for seeding in 
England, and experience has shown that it is a mistake to 
plant any maize corn that may come to hand. A germination 
capacity of 85 per cent, should be insisted upon, and there 
are several seedsmen who import maize specially for seed; 
ordinary corn is apt to “heat” in the hold of the ship and 
so lose its vitality. On all but cold wet soils maize does well; 
and even on these with good tillage it can be made to produce 
much valuable food. As the land has to supply so much, 
good, deep, well-drained, medium loams are best adapted to the 
crop, and those climates with the best summer sunshine 
records are most suitable. Excellent crops, however, are 
grown on the light sands in Suffolk and other counties. As 
a matter of fact there need be little hesitation in growing 
maize where other farm crops do well. It is important not 
to sow before risk of frost has passed and the rsoil has 
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become thoroughly warm, and according to the situation 
that will be from the end of May to the middle of June, 
Thoroughly cleaned, well-manured land bhould be chosen, 
and a deep friable seed bed be secured. A customary dressing 
is 10 to 12 tons of farmyard manure with 3 or 4 cwt, of super¬ 
phosphate, and a top dressing of 1 cwt. to li cwt. of nitrate of 
soda ; but of course, as for all crop*^, the condition of the land 
regulates the quantity needed. It is a common practice in some 
districts to put maize on the sites of mangold heaps, potato 
clamps, and other odd places wliich leave a rich soil behind 
them, and nowhere is it likely to do better. From 1^ to 2\ 
bushels of seed, according to size, are needtjd per acre, and this 
is sown by several different methods ; the rows should be 
from 18 to 24 in. apart, and the latter is rarely too wide. 
The seed may be dibbled in in holes about 8 in. apart; may 
be ploughed in, the seed being dropped from a drill carrie<l 
on the beam, as sometimes pi*actiped for bean drilling, or it 
may be drilled with an ordinary corn drill. When planting 
light land I have put in a good many acres with the ordinary 
drill quite satisfactorily ; but if the land is not well prepared 
and the couitei*s will not deposit fully 3 in. deep, some other 
method shonld be adopted, or in dry ^veather germination 
will be slow, and rooks, pheasants, and other bii'<ls which begin 
to feed early at maize sowing time will cause much trouble. 
It is absolutely necessary to keep birds from tlie crop until it is 
well above ground. The land must be kept clean from weeds 
until the growth of the crop smothers them. When it can be 
left until it is fit to. cut, cutting is generally done with a swop 
or fagging hook ; and the most customary method of giving it 
to cows is to throw it out on pastures ; it is sometimes, however, 
coarsely chaffed and fed in the manger at milking time. 

Helianti, a tubering plant of the sunfiotver order, has recently 
been introduced, and from results obtained in the recent 
hot summer is likely to prove very valuable to stock-keepers. 
My first personal experience of it was in 1910, when I gi‘ew 
half an acre, leaving the crop to mature; it produced a big 
growth of foliage and a heavy crop ot tubers; but in casual 
attempts to feed it to animals the results w’-ere not sufficiently 
attractive to make me appreciate it highly. I gave a consider¬ 
able quantity of the tubers to pigs, and sliould have grown no 
more except that in an out of the way corner of a field where 
floods very often destroy crops, I decided to plant half an acre 
for pheasant cover, and if possible to use the produce; this was 
so much an afterthought that the sets were not planted until 
June, and they were then in a very withered condition. 
Growth was extremely rapid in spite of the hot weather, and a 
good crop resulted. Part of this has been fed to cows, part to 
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sheep, and some remains to give sets for further planting. It 
appears that if the stems are allowed to get big and old, 
animals will only pick off and eat the leaves and the younger 
shoots ; when chopped, however, animals took all greedily, and 
it has proved itself an excellent cow feed. Inquiries made 
have proved that it has done well under many conditions, and 
it is evident that there is yet much to be learned as to the best 
method of consuming the crop. Among reports come to hand, 
showing in what various ways the crop has been treated, 
Mr. Scambler, of Swavesey, Cambs., has stated that his plot 
was invaluable to him last summer; he fed his young calves 
on it green, going over the ground three times, mowing it low 
down, and getting bulk exceeding that from lucerne or any 
other crop two or three times over. The calves were fond 
of it, and thrived well. Mr. J. Mawby, in the Spalding 
district ot‘ Lincolnshire, cut his with a scythe six times 
during the summer, the first cutting being before any other 
fodder plant was ready. He fed his mainly to hoi*ses. Mr. 
Overman, in Norfolk, fed his with sheep, which took to 
it readily and did well on it. Experience has shown that 
when mowm with the intention of taking subsequent cuttings 
it is wiser not to cut below 10 in. from the ground, as it then 
shoots more freely than when mown veiy close. The instances 
given show that all kinds of stock feed it readily when properly 
presented to them, and they do w’eli on it, as is natural with a 
plant that has such a high feeding value. Analyses show that 
it is singularly rich in sugar and other food constituents. No 
one who had masticated a portion of the stem could doubt the 
presence of a large quantity of sugar. The cultivation of the 
crop is singularly simple; in the two years I have grown it it 
has been ploughed in in rows 2 ft. 6 in. apart, and sets a foot 
apart in the rows ; in fact it can he planted just in the same 
way as potatoes, and may be manured similarly. The crop 
grows to a height of 6 to 10 ft. or more, and has a branching 
habit with broad leaves, so that when well manured the mass 
of growth is enormous, and it is not necessary to plant the 
sets nearer than has iDeeu indicated. The planting season 
ordinarily runs from December to April. Growth is so rapid 
when once started that weeds get no chance, but hoeing or 
horse-hoeing or harrowing can be done with advantage until 
growth shows. Where tubers are required the whole growth 
should be allowed to die back in the autumn, and the tubers 
can be lifted any time during the winter and even up to April. 
In the second year the portions of tubers and rootlets left in 
the soil will be suflBcient to produce a dense growth cover¬ 
ing all the ground, and the crop can be taken off as desired. 
By this means the plant will hold the ground for several years. 
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Helianti is certainly a crop which proves itself valuable in 
times of drought, and is well suited to ensure food throughout 
critical times. In this climate it is doubtful if it can be relied 
upon to make haj, though when made it is wed liked by 
animals; the crop can, however, be made into good ensilage 
after being chaffed or chopped. 

Mention has not been made of plants such as Sorghum 
saccharatum, millet, and others which w^ere strongly advocated 
rather more than twenty years ago, for although they doubtless 
possess valuable features, at any rate the varieties which 
reached this country did not prove sufficiently valuable to 
encourage farmei's to continue to grow them. However, with 
the above-mentioned opportunities to develop the crops grown 
already on an extensive scale, and the possibilities which some 
of those less frequently cultivated reveal, there is little need to 
be anxious as to the food supply even at the periods of the year 
when drought or frost have hitherto caused trouble and loss. 

W. J. Malden. 

EtchiQgbazD. 


RURAL EDUCATION IN OUR VILLAGE 
SCHOOLS. 

That children in oui* country villages should be o})liged to gt) 
to school is part and X)arcel of the compulsory education system 
which this country, like most civilised nations, deems it 
necessary to enforce tor the welfare of the State. Another 
circumstance of rural life, as certain as the first, has been a 
great movement of depopulation continuously going on. This 
movement, if not as active as it was some short time back, is at 
any rate not at the present moment reversed. 

A third circumstance we may note concerning the rustic 
population, and that is a very general belief held by those in a 
position to judge—to wit, the employers—that the younger farm 
hands are not such bkilful draftsmen as their fathers. In fact, 
it is only too often the case nowadays to find that many of 
those operationb, so common in farm work, that require a skil¬ 
ful combination of brain and hand, are performed best by the 
gi'andfathers of young men already at work on the farm after 
the close of theii* period of compulsory schooling. It would, 
pm'haps, be no great exaggeration to say that it is easy to find 
villages in England where not only the best, but the only skilful 
exponents of such cratts as say draining, layering, thatching, 
stack-building, &c., are the venerable grandparents we have 
referred to. 
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It would be impossible for any one- to say exactly how 
much the third circumstance noted, namely, want of skilled 
craftsmanship, is due to the second, that is, to rural depopula¬ 
tion. This cannot, however, be the sole cause if, as is 
confidently aveiTed by the employerb, the very young men, of 
whom a certain though very reduced number remain on the 
land, are, making all due allowance for their want of exi)eri- 
ence, less skilful than their fathers, and still less so than their 
grandfathers. 

Any one with an extensive and intimate acquaintance with 
farmers, must necessarily have often heard opinions expressed 
w^hich imply a belief that rural depopulation has some con¬ 
nection with compulsory schooling. The more large-minded of 
the complainants aveiTing that, while the wh<jle of the 
conditions of country life existing during the last thirty years 
necessarily led to a certain amount of emigration from the 
country to the towns, the exodus had been greatly increased 
owing to the education given in the elementary schools. With 
regard to the question of skill in farm handicraft or the 
cultivation of intelligence among those working the land, 
opinions are no more favourable in upholding the value, from 
the fai*mer’s point of view, of schooling than they are to its 
efficiency in checking rui*al depopulation. Some of our 
practical agriculturists hold that the “atmosphere’' of the 
schoolrooms rather stimulates a desire on the part of oui* 
country lads, to become messenger-boys, shop assistants, or 
junior clerks, and that the training they there receive is much 
more likely to make them successful in such avocations than to 
help them on to become good cowmen, waggoners, shepherds, 
or “ skilled ” labourers. 

No one, we venture to assume, will deny that these com¬ 
plaints have some justification. Compared with the life of 
husbandry itself, that of compulsory education is still in its fimt 
infancy. If, however, after allowing for the imperfections of 
the period of transition which must always occur at the start 
of any great national movement, it is found that the complaints 
mentioned above are generall^^ well founded, then the public 
in general, and the farmer in particular, have grave cause for 
complaint. The public, although it may believe it necessary to 
Uphold an economic system unfavourable to the existence of 
the largest possible agricultural pdpulation. has nevertheless a 
right to complain if the education given in the village schools 
tends to still further reduce the number of those who find 
a home and reproduce themselves on the land. For obvious 
reasons such members of the community are a most valuable 
national asset, to say nothing of the fact that it is only too 
probable that a reduction of the numbers employed on the 
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farms may lead to an increase in the numbers of unemployed 
in the towns. 

The farmer, however, has a very special interest in the 
matter, for his living is to a very great extent dependent upon 
an adequate supply of capable hands being available. The 
successful running of any holding, large enough to be called a 
farm, must always depend upon a partnership l^etween 
a capable employer and skilful employees. This is obvious in 
the case of large farms, but it is not less true in the case of 
small holdings such as exist at the pre^^ent moment or such as 
may, in much increased numbers, result in tlie near future from 
the action of the legislature. In this case the partnership will 
be in many cases between a father and his sons fresh from the 
village school. Not only, therefore, will the father most earn¬ 
estly hope that the effect of education may be to train up a 
succession of useful youngsters, but he may reasonably, as he 
is the paymaster, insist on his requirements being met. 

In this respect it is pertinent to examine what is the extent 
cif the farmer’s financial burden. Taking Rural Education'’ 
as that education which is carried on by the County Coimeils 
and not by Borough Councils, we fimf that the total amount 
spent on it in England and Wales in 1908-9 was 7,734,000Z. 
This total was made up of 4,534,UU(^Z. received as Parliamentary 
Grants, and of 3.2(R»,O00Z. from Local Funds. 

In the case of Imperial payments the farmer takes his share 
as a member of the geneml public, ])UT in the matter of local 
expenditure he, through the rates, caiTies a special harden of 
his own. In a paper read before the Farmers' Club last May, 
Mr. Trustram Eve^ estimates—^and no one with any claim to be 
considered in such a case will doubt the value of* an estimate 
made by such an authority on this particular subject—that the 
rates on farm-houses, homesteads, and agricultural land amount 
to a total of 3,165,331/. One may roughly estimate at 25 the 
percentage of this sum due to the cost of education. There are, 
however, farmers who maintain that the whole of the relief 
from rates granted under the Acts of J896, which we see from 
figures given in the paper by Mr. Eve alrea<ly quoted amounts 
to 2,355,331/., is in re^ity counterbalanced by the Education 
Rate imposed since 1903. Though this must often be an 
exaggeration, it is not to be denied that the farmer has a heavy 
financial burden to bear for rural education. 

To test how far the present system meets with the approval 
of those who canw this financial burden &eeme<l to be pei'tinent 
at the present moment, so a letter containing a set of questions 
was sent to one or two agricultimists in almost ev ery county of 

‘ Agricuituial Land and Local Taxation,” by H. Trustram JEve Journal 
of the Fanners’ Club, May, 1911. 
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England and Wales. As far as possible gentlemen aetnalh 
engaged in farming were selected. Out of nearly a hundred 
such letters that W'ere sent out, thirty-five were answered. 
This fact may be read in one of two ways : either that the 
sixty or so who did not answer w’ere satisfied with the present 
system, or—and this is a view which rather appeals to one 
who has had experience of systematically collecting information 
from farmers—the interest which induced so many to answer 
must be considerable. The following is a full reprint of 
the letter. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 

10 Richmond Road, 
Cambiidse. 

Deae Sie, 

I have been requested by the Committee of this Journal to a*?!;; yom 
opinion on the following questions for the purposes ot an article on Rural 
Education, which I, as Editor, have been instructed to write. 

If you are good enough to answer these questions, or any of them, I would 
be glad to kn(>w if I may make use of your name, or if not (/;) state tne 
Count \ Council district from 'vs hich your answer comes. 

Yours faithfully, 

K. J. J. MACKENZIE. 

1. Are you 'satisfied with the education given in the rural or village schooL 
you are acquainted with in your County ? 

(a) From the point of view of its usefulness to the children in then 
future life’s work on the land. 


(&) From the point of view of enabling the children to realize any 
advantages theie may be in a career on the land in the ruial districts 
as against a life spent in a town or city. 


2. If you are not convinced that the education is reasonably satisfactory 
as regards the above two points, will you kindly state:— 

(a) If you consider that the attitude of the rural school-teacher fails 
through want of sympathy, training, or capability in bringing about the 
end you desire. 


{h) Does the syllabus enforced by the school curriculum interfere with 
the proper instruction being given ’ 


3. What improvements would you suggest? 

(a) As regards teachers, 

(&) As regards the subjects taught. 

Any general remarks you are good enough to make would be greatly 
appreciated. 


Late. 


Name.... 

Address.. 
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It is now proposed to deal in some detail with, the answers 
received. The first question was answered as follows :—Three 
answers were entirely an<l five pai*tly satisfactory, while one 
was a qualified and nineteen absolute negatives. Seven papers 
either tailed to afford an answer or gave only an indefinite one. 
These figures speak tor themselves, and need no comment. 

The answers to the second part ot the first question are not 
easy to summarise. It may, however, be said that no one of 
the thirty-five answers speaks of any teaching being given 
which might enable ^‘the children to realise any advantage 
there may be in a career on the land in the rm^al districts as 
against a life spent in a town or city.” It is true that two of 
the thirty-five correspondents express themselves generally 
as satisfied, but there is no definite information showing that 
the teachers have treated of the subject in school. It is 
possible—it may be reasonable—to contend that such teaching 
is not included "in school subjects. It strikes one, however, as 
very desmble to consider the advisability of introducing it as a 
matter for instruction in, at any rate, the evening continuation 
classes. Having been lucky enough, when lecturing to them, 
to make the acquaintance of many village schoolmastei*s, one 
is forced to belies e that t ery little thought has been given to 
the point by the authorities. It would seem very desirable to 
let the elder children know such things as that large cities are 
not composed solely of mansions; that fine bridges spanning 
noble rivers often lead from park-like open spaces on one hank, 
to unhealthy slums on the other; and that vegetables in a 
greengrocer’s shop are possibly not so nice, and are certainly 
more costly than those gi'own in a village garden. In the 
advanced classes it might he advisable to contrast earnings, 
rent, and the genei*al health conditions of town and country. 
Obviously such teaching would requh-e tact and judgment. 
As books dealing with the matter have been written, it must be 
possible at certain centres to institute lectures on such subjects 
for rural sehoolmastei’s. Nt) one, whether connected with the 
country or the town, can complain if the boys and girls in the 
village schools have through their education a better chance of 
gauging their future prospects, for it is common knowledge 
that some who now leave for the towns do not gain materially 
themselves, and if not actually an incubus, are certainly no 
gi*eat ornament to the State. On the other hand, some know¬ 
ledge of what to expect from life in a city cannot deter those 
most suited to town work from seeking it. A great difficulty 
is that it means another subject for the master to master, and 
for the learner to learn, but discussion with those who can 
speak with authority entitles one to say that the matter is of 
sufficient importance to be woidihy of serious consideration. 
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The first part of Question 2, as will be seen by reference to 
the circular letter on page 157, deals with the qualifications of 
rural teachers. The following paragraph summarises the 
answers received. 

Eleven correspondents reported that the teachers failed for 
want of training, four that they failed in sympathy, one that 
they 1 ailed in all ways, and one that it was difficult to get 
teachei*s. Five reports were favourable, two were doubtful, 
and in thirteen cases the answei^s were indefinite. 

The teacher plays so great a part in any educational scheme 
that the perusal of these answers gives grave cause for reflection. 
On the one hand, no one having the interests of agricultural 
life at heart can be satisfied with the fact that only five out of 
thirty-five correspondents express themselves as satisfied. On 
the other hand, a knowledge of the true state of affaii*s fills 
one with a feeling not far short of admiration. The country 
teacher is knovrn to be less well paid than his confrere in the 
town, many educationists holding that a large propoii;ion of 
capable village schoolmasters consider themselves merely on 
probation while working in the country, their ambition being 
to earn promotion as rapidly as possible to the more lucrative 
urban positions. Any one having any knowledge of the powers 
of a teacher over a class, more especially one composed of 
children or very young men and girls, will admit that the 
influence the instructor wields is enormous. A capable teacher 
can, furthermore, use this influence without in any way vio¬ 
lating the most stringent males laid down by a syllabus, and 
without in any way falling foul of the most skilful inspector. 
It would not be too much to say that a teacher giving lessons 
in a village school might quite unconsciously impart to his or 
her class a desire to migrate to the town. The matter of the 
adequate payment of village school teachers is, therefore, one 
for most serious considex’ation, and it is only to be attiibuted 
to the fair-mindedness of the present-day teachers that greater 
complaint is not prevalent as to their adverse influence on the 
children whose avocation is evidently on the land. Obviously, 
for every reason, the schoolmaster in the country should not be 
"^aid so low a salary that the education authorities in such parts 
are forced to rely on inexperienced teachers awaiting promotion 
to the towns, or worse still, to utilise the misfits of the 
profession. 

The latter part of the second question deals with the 
syllabus enforced in country schools, and before dealing with 
the replies it may be well to repeat it. 

“ Does the syllabus (in your opinion) enforced by the school 
curriculum interfere with proper instruction being given 

In eleven cases the question was answered in the affirmative. 
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that is say that the syllabus does interfere with proper 
instruction being given. In five other cases this was con- 
biilered to be partly the case. Against these view> we have to 
bet off only five absolutely and one qualified negative answers. 
Twelve indefinite answers including sonae failures to answer, 
were alsi) noted. 

Any one who, like the author of this paper, has had the 
opportunity of questioning large numbers of rural teachers, 
cannot have failed to note how little thought they have given 
to making or<linary school subjects agricultural in tone. The 
answers to this particular question, and to a certain extent the 
uuswerto that follow, lead one to believe that others do not 
realise the possibilities or the importance of doing so. The 
history of Agriculture is so full of interest, not to say romance, 
that one shudders to think of its absolute neglect as a school 
subject. Having of recent years taken the trouble to gather 
information on the point, the writer is strong in the opinion 
that few, if any, of the best instructed young men from the 
country schools have ever had the opportunity of heai’ing 
the names, let alone the doings, of Tull, Townsend, or Bakewell, 
even though they have foUovred up their elementoy education 
by going to continuation classes. Something has been done to 
make reading books agricuitm*ai, but little to make history, 
geogi*aphy, and arithmetic (in its advanced stages) rural in 
sympathy. Therefore, without exaggeration, one may say 
village school children, when learning of the past, only heai* 
about che doings in towns or cities, of wars and soldiers, and of 
people generally who make names for themselves in every 
other occupation but that of agriculture. One is further led to 
believe that when the young mind in the country school 
ib Ijeing improved about the arrangement of the earth’s surface, 
it is not deemed necessary to instruct upon those matters which 
lead to variation in the production of food or other natural 
produce of the soil. There is little evidence to show that the 
problems in mensuration or on other calculations, set to village 
scholars, are likely to further either sympathy with or know¬ 
ledge of matters useful in husbandry. If matters are as 
described, and few will doubt that they are so, it is surely 
as necessary to alter the treatment of ordinary school subjects 
as to introduce—valuable as they undoubtedly are—nature 
study, gardening, or carpentering into the syllabus. 

The questions dealt with above were followed by one 
asking for suggestions as to improvements. The first part as 
regards teachers was answered as follows :— 

yix correspondents suggested that only teachers from the 
rural population or with an interest in and knowledge of 
country life should he selected. 
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Two bUggebted that agriculture and rural hu])jectb bh<juld 
]}e mucdi more widely dealt with than at present in colleges for 
teachei*s ; while two more suggested courseb of btu<lieb for 
teachei‘s dealing with rural life. 

Suggefotions which came from a single source in each case 
were : That teachers should get a special training on the 
Continent; that teachers should he chosen from a better class 
with a ivider outlook ; that they should be taught butter-making, 
gardening, and the elements of agriculture ; that they should 
have more time for practical instruction ; while yet another 
correspondent more generally recommends simply “ instruc¬ 
tion.*’ 

One answer recommends a Technical College for rural 
teachers. 

Yet another recommends more object lessons for the 
childi’en, as in Canada.” 

One answer is that no improvements are required ; and yet 
another tliat it is difficult to suggest any, which we may take as 
nearly completely satisfactory as the last one. 

Finally comes an answer which, though at first sight not 
perhaps included in those we may say were expected when the 
questions wei'e framed, is yet so apposite that we must quote it, 
and that is, avoid politics.” 

The above 'tisume^ which has to be brief, only pai’tially 
shows the insistence of the correspondents upon the necessity 
of rural teachei*s being in sympathy with rui’al conditions. 
Whether this be acquired by inheritance or residence, or 
preference, the necessity of special training seems obvious. It 
is a cause for wonder, if any agriculturists ” ai*e employed at 
the training colleges for teachers, why the authorities lii<le 
them so carefully. For though I have a lai'ge acquaintance 
amongst those teaching agriculture, or sciences applied to 
Hgricultm*e, I have never been privileged to meet one whose 
occupation was that of lecturer at a tx‘aining college for 
teachei*s. If, as I believe is the case, no one academic agii- 
culturist of repute is so engaged, it is most certainly a matter 
which might engage the attention of those responsible. But 
this imperfection is easier to remedy than that recorded in the 
answer which says that a better class of teachers is wanted. 
The correspondent who writes this—^a weU-known north- 
country farmer, who, I regret, does not give me leave to use 
his name—cannot, it is feared, be satisfied until the country 
school-teacher is at least as well paid as his confrhres in the 
towns. 

The second part of the question, that dealing with suggested 
improvements in subjects suitable for rural schools, was dealt 
with as follows :— 
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‘‘"'Wiiat impro\ ements woukl you tiugge^t at. vegan lb the 
subjects taught ? 

In no less than thirteen cases, either no answer or onJy an 
indefinite one was given. 

Se^en correspondents advocated the teaching of gardening 
and the establishment of school gardens, which, one of them 
stated, had been very successfully carried out in Lincolnshire 
and Staffordshire. 

Foul' answers were in favour of teaching land tillages and 
farm work, three in favom* of teaching about rural life generally, 
and three suggested animal culture as a subject; one of these 
last three proposing that children should he taught that 
animals are living heings, 

Natm'e study was also urged by these correspondents, and 
one of them adds that this is carried out very successfully at 
present in Lincolnshire and tStaffordshire. He also tells us that 
woodwork is another subject taught in these counties. 

In single cases recommendations were sent in favour of 
lessons in geology and botany. 

Plenty of “ observation lessons ” several times a week “ on 
all mattei»s relating to farm and garden” is proposed in one 
case, and object lessons in ordinai*y garden and farm products 
in two othei*s. 

In yet another answer it is suggested that the pictures in 
schools should relate to rural life, and it is stated that the 
most attractive pictures found in such places at present refer 
mostly to urban subjects. Two proposals were received that 
books on country life should be made available in the schools. 
One paper tendered the advice that plain needlework should be 
taught the girls, while drilling was recommended in another. 

The opinion was expressed in one case that there was too 
much desk work ; while no less than three answers contained 
the advice to avoid cramming. 

Finally, four correspondents gave it as their opinion that in 
elementary schools only the three “ R’s ” should be taught. 

Want of space makes it impossible to ti*eat of all these 
suggestions, but two of them are so important that they must 
be alluded to. It may be at once admitted that those works of 
husbandry spoken of as tillages cannot be taught in school or 
in continuation class, but that is no sort of reason why the 
boys and young men should not be given any instruction in 
the theory of such mattera. How the plough cuts off and turns 
the furrow-slice, why this is useful, the application of elemen¬ 
tary botanical knowledge to weed destiniction, the action of 
weather in helping the implements to do their work, and one 
thousand other points of interest when getting a tilth, are all 
admirable possilulities on giving a good education. Given the 
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knowledge, any decent teacher with a spark of agriciiltui’al 
enthusiasm could make these subjects of extreme interest, and 
of much use to their ehler pupils. These matters might be the 
first subjects thought of when the village school syllabus is 
arranged, and not, as is at present the case, left among the last, 
if not actually ignored. Without such instruction many of 
those destined to follow the plough for the rest of their li^es 
are not only deprived of much pleasm’e, but their life’s employ¬ 
ment is, by the action of the education authorities, re<luced, 
as far as it is possible to do so, to something akin to the 
treadmill. 

As regai‘ds the study of animal-husbandry, as there is but 
one live-stock theatre in all our English Agricultural Colleges, 
it is perhaps needless to remai*k that no sensible pei*son suggests 
the introduction of cattle or even pigs and sheep into the 
village school-house for object lessons. A close study of the 
work on view at nature study exhibitions has shown how yqvj 
little of what is possible has been done. Pictures of Scotch 
Colleys on mountain tops, copies, evidently from books, of 
exotic plants, even cases of small bottles of “proprietary” 
manures come to mind, but one has no recollection of studies 
showing any appreciation of the lines that indicate useful 
points in the bodies of our farm stock. Still less does one 
know of work showing instruction about the life of farm 
animals. Experience has taught the writer that simple dia- 
gi*amfe may be of great use, even with very elementary country 
classes, in making clear the more simple phenomena of animal 
life. It ought not to be necessary to emphasise that a boy will 
be in a better position to feed a c^f if he knows something of 
the digestive apparatus, that another youth will be less likely 
to over-drive fat sheep if he has heard something about the 
circulation of the blood, that waggonei*s would have fewer 
“ colds ” among their teams were they taught something of the 
delicacy of the respiratory system, and so on. The amount of 
instruction, however, now given on these matters is well 
summarised, we fear, by the experienced correspondent who 
suggests “that children should be taught that animals are 
alive.” 

General Remarks ,—^As might be expected, there is a great 
variety in the proposals and criticisms given under “ Geneml 
Eemarks.” We will first note those in which an alteration in 
the present system is definitely proposed. 

In four of the papers it is urged that the children should 
leave school at an earlier age, while in two othem it is proposed 
to allow them to do so at the discretion of the teachers. 

Mr. John Rose, of Aylesbury, after forty years’ experience, 
and having farmed eighteen hundred acres, urges farmers to 
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encoui'age lads to go to continuation classes. Another corres¬ 
pondent states that, iu his opinion, the need is for continuation 
classes in subjects applicable to practical agriculture, 

A member of a Midland Education (Committee recommends 
that peripatetic teachers should instruct in hedging, thatching. 
&c., until such time as the regular teachers are competent io 
teach these subjects. 

Another gentleman tells us that he has found that having 
plans of the neighbourhood of the village made with the help 
of the Ordnance Survey was found useful, but that the degree 
of advantage derived from this depended largely on the head 
master. He also approves of physical drill. The s-^me corres¬ 
pondent suggests that technical education shouhl be paiil for 
out of Imperial and not local funds. 

A suggestion from another correspondent is that there should 
be workshops and an instructor for them in every village school. 

Finally, one correspondent considei*s that the managers of 
schools in country districts should have the management of 
their schools. 

The following refers to answers in w'hich more or less 
general complaints are made without proposing any specific 
remedy :— 

Three correspondents complain of the education in general, 
while three more complain that the education given in accor- 
tlance with the Act tends to lead the children to prefer a 
town life. 

Mr. Thomas Latham, of Bishop’s Court, Dorchester, states 
that he has sat on many committees with no good result, as the 
Board of Education do not understand the subjects necessary 
for rural life. 

Another answer received is that the old School Boards 
wTre much better than the County Councils. Another con¬ 
cludes ])y saying that, if farmers were more careful to employ 
boys as soon as they leave school, as is done in the writer’s 
parish, there need be no complaint of education. An interesting 
syllabus of the w’ork at the school in question has to be 
omitted for want of space. 

A member of a County Council thinks that more discretion 
should be allowed the school teachei's, so that they could give 
a more thorough education to the more promising pupils, while 
cramming those children who will evidently have to live by 
manual labour would be avoided. A similar idea is evidently 
that of Mr. A. lies, of Fairford, Gloucestei'shire. After com¬ 
plaining generally of the education as tending to fit the 
children for a town life, he says that the future farm labourer 
has at present to take the same line as the future clerk, 
mechanic, and in some cases the small farmer’s son. 
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In one case a proposal is made that books debcrilhng 
country life should be chosen for reading in the schools, and 
that the Saturday half-holiday should be used for classes on 
different farms. Yet another is to the effect that only general 
education should be given in the schools, and again another 
states that school education is overrated, and that application 
is seldom acquired. • 

We finish by noting two criticisms, one of which condemned 
the number of women teachers in the schools, while the other 
was to the effect that special training might result in too many 
farm labourers being turned out. 

In eight cases indefinite answers or none at all w'ere received. 
In reading this last batch of answei's or remarks, one may 
well remind oneself that the most important pei’son in the 
educational system is the pupil, whether a child or older person. 
They are the raw material on which the country life must 
depend for its existence, and to which the towns must look for 
a supply of people of constitution and vitality such as “ ruml 
\ip-bringing gives. The State in taking over the cbikrs ednca- 
tion has no right to deprive it of its birth-right, and we take it 
that part of that birth-right is the possibility of following in its 
parent’s footsteps. To penalise a child in order that it may do 
this is, however, utterly contrary to the dictates of sound 
e<lucation. Reduction of the age /(;/* schooling in the case of the 
village children^ as suggested by sevei*al correspondents, is a 
remedy often urged by farmers all over the country without 
consideration of the disadvantage it may entail upon the 
country-as against the town-taught child. What is wanted and 
what is becoming more imperative every day is true education 
which trains the scholar’s intelligence to the best advantage, 
while permitting him to see the advantages of country life, and 
not merely instructs concerning surroundings other than those 
amongst which he has been born. Mr. Eose, of Aylesbm*y, 
strikes a much more patriotic note than those who would 
diminish the education given, when he urges his brother 
farmers to see that their young farm hands go to continuation 
classes. 

But the desire to get boys away from school early speaks 
for itself. Boys who are considered the best at school and who 
are kept there till they have done the TII. or YIII. standard 
are, to use the words of a well-informed correspondent, gener- 
ally declare<l to be the worst on the land. This seems to be 
'‘the final condemnation of any system of education. With a 
“ sound system, the YII. standard boy leaving school at fourteen 
ought to be head and shoulders above the boy who left at 
“ twelve after getting through the IY. standard and a ‘ labour ’ 
examination.’’ Many of our correspondents think that this is 
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not HO in pi*actice. Our own experience tells us that most 
farmers say that the reverse is the case. 

Mr. Latham’s very trenchant remark, the general perusal 
of the letters around which this article is written, and one’s 
own experience as a teacher, though in another sphere, compel 
one to believe that farmei-s and otheiiri belonging to the land 
have more to do* than is suggested by the veteran agriculturist, 
Mr. Rose. The early pai*t of this paper tries to show tliat 
the farmer pays full share for this schooling so that it is his 
privilege and duty to ‘‘ call the tune.” Mr. Latham’s complaint 
is of a state of affairs that might be expected : townspeople are 
not likely to have as goo<l an influence on rural education as 
those, assuming that they are equally competent, who li^e ])y 
the land. Rural public opinion might operate to such effect 
that it would be impossible to find any country children 
receiving an education which would be chiefly useful to them 
in the course of a life spent in a town. The world’s history 
shows that public opinion cannot be brought to bear upon any 
subject without trouble—the leading men in a communitj" have 
to work to arouse it. It almost seems that more of the energy-, 
intelligence, and determination which has made our good 
farmers and stockbreeders the best in the world should be 
turned to the matter of education. For it is now realised that 
every rival w'e have, friendly or otherwise, has for some years 
past spared no effort to ensure that the agriculturists who com¬ 
pete with us should have the best education, elementary or 
technical, that bi*ains and money can provide. 

The practice of training the memory, while straining such 
intellect as the child possessed, by driving—with a cane oi‘ 
otherwise—innumerable dates, facts, and figures into an 
unhappy pupil’s mind, is more or less a thing of the past. 
It is now sought to replace such practice by education, and 
the only education worthy of the name consists in training 
the intellect as a whole, the memory being relegated to its 
proper place as one of the mental faculties demanding certainly 
not greater intellectual cultivation than do observation, perse¬ 
verance, the power of looking ahead, ifec. Wrangles over the 
advantages and disadvantages of classics, modern languages, 
science, or mathematics, for the purpose of educating the town 
boy are constantly arising, but in a rural district it must seem 
best and most natural to make use of rural subjects for the 
purpose. Thus a course of lessons on the soil, on animal life 
as represented by farm stock, or by insects important in 
husbandry, on plant life, on tillage, &c., propey'ly given, would 
train the boys’ intelligence as well as would lessons on any 
other set of subjects. They would further have the advantage 
of providing him with information both useful and interesting 
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to one leading a country life. Such an etlucatioin however, 
can only ]je given by a teacher who hinibelf appreciateb the 
interebt of coaiitry life together with itb advantageb. Such a 
one, and only buch, is in a pobition to create the atmosphere ” 
on which everything depends. The State must therefore he 
compelled hy the agricultural community to so aia*ange that 
the teacher can becm*e just as good pay and promotion in the 
country as in the town. 

Finally, if the advantages of elementary education are not 
to be gi’eatly reduced in value, or even altogether lost, it is 
necessary to take into account those young men who wish 
to stay on the land an<I whose presence there is of vital 
importance to the welfare of the community as a whole. It 
is well here to use the sapient words of a correspondent—un¬ 
fortunately he does not give permission to use his name—^who 
has evidently studied this matter among the hardy fai*m hands 
in the North, He sajs : A very great want in most country 
‘‘districts is the lack of oppoi’tunities for reading and such 
entertainment as the present-day education has aroused a taste 
"‘for. Two generations ago there was no education, and the 
“labourer was content to vrork, eat, and sleep. To-day the 
“ young labourer has learned to read, and sometimes to think, 
“and if the trained faculties cannot find employment he is 
“unhappy, and naturally he goes to the town where he can 
“ find such entertainment as his education makes him wish for. 
“ Depopulation of the country districts will not be stopped until 
“employment can be found for these awakening faculties.” 

The “opportunity for reading” asked for is easy enough 
to supply, and it is only very much to be regretted that the 
example of Cambridgeshire in this respect is not universally 
followed. In this countj” the Education Committee are the 
proprietors of a very fine libi*ai*y of some 5,000 volumes, which 
are in constant circulation among the village communities: 
sixty boxes of books usually being out at one time in 
ditferent centres. We learn on the best authority that the ex¬ 
penses connected with this libi*ary are not very gx*eat. Started 
in 1894, a thousand pounds was spent, over a period of three to 
four years, on what may be called capital outlay. Since then 
tin annutil expeuditm*e of from 50L to 75Z. has sufficed to meet 
all the expenses of management and up-keep. Books alone, how¬ 
ever, are not enough to satisfy the craving so ably described by 
the correspondent last quoted. We must devise such things as 
continuation schools which will not simply satisfy but will 
torthev develop this craving. Lectures, not wholly devoted to 
money-making or to “ tip-giving,” are wanted so as to arouse 
and maintain interest in the doings of the great world, in 
the wonders of natm'e, and above all, in the common iinings 
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suiTouiuliug those who live in the eouiitiw-hiile. The day's 
\vt>i*k of the intelligent induhtrions agrieiiltnrai labourer may 
be full of iiiteresL—it A\ill be a thousand times more so if 
he has been properly educated—for his summer evenings his 
garden will proliably afford that recreation which change of 
work gives, Imt in the long hours of winter darkness 'twixt 
labour and bed, he is at a great disadvantage when compai’etl 
with his fellow in the towns, as regards opportunities for 
decent recreation or intellectual occupation of his leisure. 
Xot much imagination is i‘equired to enable one to appre¬ 
ciate that this very want gives an invaluable opportunity of 
well-doing to those responsible for Eui*al Education among 
village folk. 

K. J. J. Mackenzie. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 

JDeeemhee. 1911. 


ON THE VITALITY OF FARM SEEDS. 

Some experiments on the vitality of seeds were reported by me 
in the Society's Journal for 1<S9() (page 147). As the age of 
the seeds tested^ was not certainly known, I decided to under¬ 
take a further and more extensive series of experiments with 
seeds of known age. The objects of these experiments were to 
test how long, under ordinary conditions, the vitality of certain 
seeds was maintained, to determine the annual loss of vitality 
in the seed, to help the farmer and the seed merchant to 
ascertain the real value of seeds carried over for one or two 
years, and to investigate the rapidity of germination of the 
seeds experimented with, 

I secured samples of forty-three seeds, from the harvest of 
1895, of the kinds more frequently used by farmei^. These 
included six cereals, seventeen grasses, twelve clovei^s and allied 
plants, six turnips and allied plants, carrot, and yarrow. The 
two samples of barley and cocksfoot gave after some years 
results so nearly similar that one of each kind was discontinued. 
Duplicate samples of clover were used, one of which had been 
treated to secure the germination of the “hard” seeds at the 
same time as the bulk, “Hard” seeds occur in all clovers, 
sometimes to the extent of 15 per cent. They possess no 
chai-acter by which they can be sepai-ated from the others. 
A successful experiment to get rid of the hardness had been 
made at the Svalop Agricultural Station, Sweden. It was 
assumed that the seed-covering in such seeds was so indurated 
that it prevented the entrance of the moisture necessary to the 
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growth of the embryo plant. A machine, the principal part of 
which was a cylinder lined with sharp steel points, was made; 
in action the cylinder w^as rotated rapidly, and the seeds in 
passing through were pelted against these points with a force 
which rasped the surface of the hard seeds and did no hurt to 
the others. A similar machine was made in England, at my 
suggestion, with the result that clover seeds may be purchased 
with a guaranteed germination of 98 or lOd per cent. This 
gain was clearly established by these experiments, and the 
dressed” seeds were discontinued after the eighth year. 

These discontinued samples being deducted, there remain 
thirty-five different kinds which have been tested year after 
year till, one after another, they lost their vitality. In this 
present year—1911—^the Black Oat, which had outlived all the 
others, has failed to show any signs of life, though over 300 
grains were tested. 

The samples have been kept during the sixteen years in the 
original paper bags, an<I have occupied two close-fitting drawers 
in a cabinet placed against an inner wall of my laboratory. 
Each year they have been regularly tested in the germinating 
case, kept at a temperature of 70'* to 80^ Fahr., on plates of 
porous porcelain, or between blotting paper, and the germinating 
beeds have been removed day after day, and their number 
recorded. A diagram showing the progress of the experiments 
was prepared some years ago and exhibited at the Society's 
Annual Shows, being brought up to date each year. 

The final results are shown in detail in the tables and 
diagi’ams inserted in this paper. It should be noted that the 
germination of seeds in the eighth year is in many cases below 
that of the same sample in the ninth year; this is evidently due to 
some unrecognised unfavourable condition vitiating the experi¬ 
ments in that year. The only two seeds which showed complete 
loss of vitality in that year were the two smaller fescues. 

L Cereals.—In the case of barley and wheat the germination 
is but little affected during the first five years, but thereafter 
a rapid loss of vitality occurs and proceeds at an increasing rate 
till, in the tenth year, no live seeds remain. The curve shown 
by the oats is quite different: not until after the ninth year do 
they show any serious loss of vitality, and in another five years 
the white oafcs had no living seeds left, though the black oats 
germinated for two years longer. This group of cereals gives 
^us the key to the results of the whole experiments. The 
cjifference between wheat and barley on the one hand, and 
o^^ts on the other, is the greater protection afforded to the 
embryo of the oats by the fact that in its case the glumes, 
wl^ich fall off as chaff in the wheat and barley, remain attached 
to the seed. It will be seen in the experiments that the retention 
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of vitality is governeil by the more or less effective protection 
of the embryo. (Plate I.) 

IL G'tasses.—For the sake of clearness, the grasses have 
]>een placed in two diagrams, one containing the best pasture 
grasses, the other those of less value. Though the death of all 
the samples occurred between the eighth and the thirteenth 
years, not a gi*eat range of variation, yet the manner in which 
the loss of vitality developed is very diverse. There are three 
main types—the first, represented by timothy and tall oat-grass, 
where the vitality is well maintained for the first four years, 
and thereafter drops rapidly, much as in the case of the barley 
and wheats. The second, of which hard fescue and sheep’s 
fescue are the rdost characteristic representatives, drops rapidly 
from the first to a point beiovr 10 per cent., but then remains 
practically stationary for a year or two before the vitality 
disappears altogether. Lastly, some grasses have a fairly steady 
loss of vitality from first to last, the typical instance being 
Italian rye-grass, meadow fescue being a somewhat less perfect 
example of this group. The other grasses give curves more or 
less related to these three types. (Hates II. and III.) 

in. Glovers.—^The three true clovers (red clover, white 
clover, and alsike) have a characteristic curve : very little loss 
of vitality during the first three or four years, then a rapid loss 
for another four years or so, and finally, the last 10 per cent, 
of germinating powder is only slowly lost during the space of 
another three or four years. The red clover retains its vitality 
best at the start, the white clover has the least rapid loss during 
the middle period, and the alsike holds more tenaciously to the 
last 10 per cent, of its germinating power. Trefoil loses at a 
very steady rate from first to last, and sainfoin almost as 
steadily; while lucerne has a very curious curve, losing heavily 
at first, and then keeping practically level from the fifth to the 
ninth year. (Plate IT.) 

IT. Turnip and its Allies.—^The special feature here is the 
remarkably rapid drop in vitality in the course of the tent^ 
year shown in kale, white turnip, and the two swedes. The 
drop in the yellow turnip and rape is decidedly slower, begin¬ 
ning somewhat earlier. It is interesting that five out of th6 
six cruciferous seeds lost their vitality in the same year; the 
one which failed earlier (rape) is one whose starting point wa# 
not so good, its original germinating power being only 
per cent, as against 93 to LK) per cent, in the other five. ^ 

The two plants not allied to the turnip, but inclucte^^{;^w 
convenience sake) in the same diagram, show a differentiw?^ ? 
while The crucifei*s maintain their vitality well for 
five years, both carrot and yarrow lose as rapidly at th<r as 
they do later. (Plate V.) 
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What cau'ses the death ot the tseed Under the protection 
of the seed-coat there an embiyo plant with a supph of food 
sulficient to support it when it begins its active life. The 
embryo plant consists ot a sho^:t stem, bearing one or two leaves 
at its apex and a minute rootlet at its base. Among the 
varieties of seeds experimented upon, clovers and turnips have 
the necessary food stored in the tissues of the embryo plant, 
but in the cereals and pasture grasses and in caiTot and yarrow 
the small embryo plant has its food stored beside it within the 
seed-coat. The embryo is the essential element in the seed; it 
alone possesses vital force. It has within itself, even in the 
cereals and seeds like them, sufficient food for the earliest 
stages of growth. If separated from the store of food outside 
it, the small embryo of wheat can grow to several times its own 
length. The store of food is not alive, nor is it modified by the 
death of the embryo; it remains unaltered both chemically and 
physiologically for a long time. Moistening seeds that had 
been dead for six years, and removing the dead embryo, I have 
placed The embryo of a living plant in the cavity ieft by the 
removal, and seen it appropriate the stored food as effectively 
for its own growth as embryos that were tested while still in 
their natural position. 

The embryo remains dormant until the heat and moisture 
necessary to start it into active life are available. Generally 
the seed has a period of rest- Seeds produced early in the 
season remain as a rule unaffected by the moisture and heat of 
summer and autumn. Not till the following spring do they 
begin their active life. But some seeds germinate in the year 
in which they are produced. The farmer, to his cost, know'^s 
this when his W'-heat is blowm down and, a wet season supplying 
the needed moisture, the grains germinate while still in the 
ear. Moisture without heat, or heat without moisture, will fail 
to make the seed germinate. The seeds of 1895 experimented 
upon had, throughout the years they were in my cabinet, a 
temperature sufficient for germination, but the moisture was 
wanting. Seeds buried too low^ in the ground fail to germinate 
because, though they have sufficient moisture, they do not 
receive the necessary heat. Mr. F, Stratton, F.L.S,, has just 
told me of the appearance in enormous quantities of the 
w^ater chickw’eed on an embankment made with river sediment 
from the banks of the Medina, in the Isle of Wight, in which 
the seeds must have been resting for not less than twenty 
yeai-s. 

If a seed is to retain its life, moisture must be present in 
the embryo plant. Loss of moisture beyopd a certain point, 
whether it occurs rapidly or gradually, means the death of the 
seed. Temperature may be varied within very wide limits 
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\vitboiit killing the seed, bO long as the moisture is not removed. 
Air-dried seeds (among which were oats and peas) have been 
exposed for four days to a temperature of 330*" to 345*" Fahr. 
below freezing point, and thereafter slowly thawed ; their 
germinative power showed no decrease from this treatment. 
There is an upper limit of Temperature, somewhere from 130*" 
to 20iV Fahr. (or, with bpeciai precautions, even higher), at 
which chemical changes taking iDlace in the live tissues cause 
their death. The temperature in my cabinet never, of coui’se, 
came anywhere near this limit, consequently the gradual death 
of the seeds in it was due not to chemical alteration produced 
by tempemure, but to the steady loss of moisture going on 
continually at ordinai*y air temperatures. Once the seed is dead, 
other changes of a very gradual character go on, due to slow 
oxidation, and in the end give the whole seed a charred appear¬ 
ance, like that produced by burning, i.e., by rapid oxidation. 
Such are the genuine grains of "‘mummy wheat,” and the 
grains found in the Romano-British granaries hollowed in the 
chalk of the south-w’est of England. While no seed could 
possibly survive under the conditions in which mummy wheat 
and the Roman granary w'heat were placed, it is possible for a 
thick-coated seed under favourable conditions to live a very long 
time. Seeds ol the sacred Lotus of Egypt (Nelumbo) ger¬ 
minated after having been for a hundred yeai’S in a cabinet in 
the British Museum, and for many yeai‘S before that in Sir 
Hans Sloane’s keeping. The duration of life of different seeds 
is no doubt chiefly determined by the amount of protection 
afforded the embryo by its coverings. 

Rapidity op Gbkminattox. 

The details are given in the tables a})pended to this paper. 

In these experiments records were also kept to ascertain the 
rapidity of germination, a character in which seeds differ 
gi^eatly. Looking at the tables here given, we see that in 181H), 
the first year of the experiments., no less than eleven kinds of 
seed completed their germination within a week, viz., barley, 
white oats, meadow fescue, timothy, white clover, sainfoin, the 
two swedes, the two turnips, and rape. At the other extreme 
are the species -where not more than half the living seeds ger¬ 
minated within the first week, such as sheep’s fescue (50 per 
cent.), sweet vernal (49 per cent.), cocksfoot (45 per cent.), 
wood meadow grass (37 per cent.), and smooth-stalked meadow 
grass (5 per cent.). 

As to the effect of age on rapidity of germination, one would 
naturally expect that the older seeds would need time to regain 
the portion of natural moisture lost by keeping before absorbing 
the further moisture necessarj" for germination. The time 
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required would be very small in the second yeai% when the seed 
had dried but little, but would increase later. That this is so 
is shown by the tables. It is specially distinct in the cases 
where all the seeds germinated early: in the second year a 
small percentage lagged into the second week, and in the third 
year some of them were seen to lag even further behind; see, 
for examples, green-top swede and the two turnips. 

In the case of seeds which were specially slow in germina¬ 
tion, the result is at first sight more puzzling. Every one of 
the five shows a more rapid germination in the second year 
than in the first, and in three of them it is more rapid still in 
the third year than in the second. These slow-growing seeds 
need a larger total amount of heat and moisture to start them 
germinating, which they get in the germinating case by the 
lapse of a little more time. Presumably they are those which 
under open-air conditions may lie one or two years in the 
ground without germinating. After a year or two some change 
makes them able to do with a less total amount of heat and 
moisture, so that in nature they grow after such delay, while 
in the experimental conditions their growth is earlier. By 
tracing their history a year or two longer, as in the subjoined 
table, we find that all of them begin to lag,” just as do the 
rapidly-growing seeds before referred to. 


Percentage op all Living Seeds which Germinated in the B'irst 

Week. 



lb90 

1897 

1893 

1899 

19tK) 

1901 

Sheep’s Fescue .... 

50 

68 

44 

5') 

31 

0 

Sweet Vernal . , , , 

49 

55 

58 

61 

16 

19 

Cocksfoot. 1 


83 , 

, 74 

32 

1 1 

9 

Wood Meadow Grass . 

97 

73 

1 35 

47 

27 1 

13 

Smooth-stalked Meadow Grass 

1 ^ 

40 1 

1 29 

16 

18 ! 

2 


Note on Living Embryos TraNvSfbrred to Dead Seeds. 

Some years ago Dr. Horace Brown found that the embryo 
of wheat, when transferred from the store of food in its own 
seed and placed on the store of food of another seed from which 
the embryo had been removed, could utilise the food as easily 
as if it had never been moved. 

Later, Miss Jane Smith carefully investigated the condition 
of the food supply in grains of wheat twenty or more years 
old. She found that not only were the starch grains in perfect 
condition, but the enzymes remained unchanged. The enzymes 
become active by the influence of the living embryo, and con¬ 
vert the starch into dextrine, which can be utilised by the 
growing embryo. 


t('<meume4 oa me le'S 
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PLATE I. 

Gebminatiox op (’erealr. 

In sixteen hucces'^ive jeai^. 



Percentage of seed germinated each yeai 


heed 11196 18971898ll89919001901190219031904 190519061907 190b 1909 1910 1911 

_I_I_ 

Buky . .99 99 98 1 95 90 77 * 25 " 19 o|~ — —j~~ — 

'W'hite wheat .100 97 92 94 88 75 j v 99 | 0 | — — — — ^ | — 

> 1 I I I 

Btd wheat - . 99 ^ 9b I 95 j 8S 94 j 80 1 79 00 | 51 ‘ 0 — | ~ - — — — 

oat^ . 100 99 99 99 98 ( 99 ! 99 1 96 , 97 I 69 57 49 1 12 0 - — 

Black oats . 97 97 I 96 94 90 98 92 I 94 | 95 j 88 76 j 68 34 32 2 0 

1 1 ' 
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PLATE II. 

Germination op Pasture Grasses (A). 

In sixteen sui'cessive yeais. 



Percentage of seed germinateil each year. 



18061697 

189818901900,1901190219031904^1005190619071908190919101911 

Foxtail , 
lloujih-stalkrd 

, 62 

61 

89 

: 1 

21 

21 

t 

10 

5 

2 

3 

0 

1 - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

meadow ffniss 

90 

77 

67 1 

1 

61 

46 

20 j 

i 

10 1 

i 7 

0 

— 

— I — — — — 

iMoadow toscue . 
Wood meadow 

.|97| 

94 

91 1 

1 

72 

es| 

ei I 

35 


t 

0 

— 

""I 

jrrass , 

, j 62 

52 

V 

1 

.>7 

67 

41 

28 

? 

> 24 

0 

I — 

— 

Tall Cevtme . 

. 1 9.’) 1 

83 i 

a'> 

82 

72 

1^1 


|24 

29 1 

1 

0 

> 1 

Oock'^foot 

Hmooth-stnlkod 

.,9H 

62 

95, 


03 

1 

61 

44 

.M 

1 ^ 

35! 

8 

0 

1 '• - 

meadow 

7fi 

« 

Q 

81 

88 1 

1 42 

64 

' 32 ; 

26 j 

7 

1 0 

1 ■** — ^ .r- 

Tnnothv 

99 i 

97 

92 

98 

93 ! 

184^ 

74 

46 

V ■ 

8 

*12 

0 1 - * - - - 
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PLATE III 

Geemisation of Pastuee Grasses (B) 


In sntteen succes^iire yeais 



}^er entage of seed geiminated each jeu 


Seed 18% 189-'l89818991900190llw0210031901,1 Hr, 19 b 19071908 19001910 1911 


Sheep % lest ue 

75 

17 

■>o 

23 

7 

3 

1 

0 

-- 

- 


- 

_ _ „ „ 

Hird lest Tie 

7') 

71 

19 

16 

1 

7 

1 

0 


~ 



- _ 

Oolden 0 It gi \ss 

b6 

5t 

)0 

26 

91 

13 

14 

4 

0 1 

- 



— _ — 

'I ill 0 It gr iss 

86 

84 

79 

88 

62 

51 

3‘^ 


2 b 

U 



_ _ „ 

Swett-veni Tigris's 
Pereuni il rve [ 

89 1 

1 66 

15 

5^ 


37 

n 

d 

16 


0 


~ - 

griss ' 

95 

95 

90 

81 

78 

€6 i 

1 9b 

28 

28 

10 

6 

0 


Dog^t 111 

86 

li 

69 

? 

bl 

19 

19 ' 

1 17 

31 

23 

11 

2 

0 — — — 

It ill in r\e griss 

99 

94 

v 

8 b 

83 

80 

71! 

b3 

52 

23 i 

i 10 

8 

0- 
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PLATE IV. 

Germination of Clovers, Etc. 

In sixteen successUe yeais 



Percentage of seed germinatecJ each year. 


1 

Seed 

S 

O) 

1 

I 

1899’l900| 

1901 

1902 

1 

1903 

19041 

I 

1 

' I 

1907jl9081909j 

1810 

1911 

Sainfoin . 

84 

81 

73 ! 

1 W) 

; 39 

34 

11 

3 

6 

1 

0 

- j 

r| 


i “* 

1 

- 

Redclo\er . 

98 

98 1 

97 

95 

30 

18 

7 1 

8 

4 

2 

0 

_I 

— i 

1 ^ 

i 

— 

Trefoil . 

99 ^ 

97 1 

86 

86 

67 

19 

1 46 ' 

35 

? 

16 

2 ' 

0 1 

- 1 

- 

- 

- 

Alsike . 

91 

93 

90 

60 

ia 

27 

1 17 ' 

8 

9 

8 

8 

^1 

0 

- 

- 

- 

White closer 

1 99 1 

! 99 

98 

i 

84 ! 

63 

31 

48 

26 

37 

7 

) 

6 

3 j 

0 

- 

- i 

- 

Lucerne. 

99 

1 _^ 

9*) 

1 

93 

F 

|44 

1 

51 

1 

46 

43 

i 48 

34 1 

19 

13 ^ 

4 

i 

3 

0 

— 


TOL. 72 . N 
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PLATE V. 

Germination of Turnips, Etc. 

In sixteen sncce'ssive years. 



Percentage of seed germinated each year. 

Seed 1896ll897 1898’l8P9il90019011902'l9fl3190119a')'l906*1907 lOOSllOOO’lOlO'lOlI 

Rape . . .ai 85 79 86 6e33 46i2935 l2,0--~-‘~ 

Green-top swede. TOO 08 100 92 , 89 00 i 84 69 ‘ 78 U i 4 1 o — — i — 

Kale. . . . oa 94 93 ? 1 86 181 75 ( 86 | 70 44 ,> 2 o - - j - 

Yellow turnip 94 91 93 82 { 86 »75 ? 47 j ? 14 5 2 o - - - 

Purple-top swede jlOO 100 lOO 98 , 98 | 92 { &"> ] 74 ? 25 12 3 0 

White turnip .95 98 96 96 82 80 60 61 64 8 7|6 0 — — — 

. 68 50 50 21 21 24 6 10 10 ^ 0 

80 69 58 53 35 36 I 19 6 5 3 


Carrot . 
Yarrow , 


0 
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RAPIDITY OF GERMINATION 

Table showing the pi ogress uf aeimination (luring the fiist thut years. 

I. Cereals. 


Germination l Germinated per cent. 
__Failed 


Seed 

Year 

, i' 







per 

Firbt 

day 

Last 

da^’^ 

Fir&t 1 
week 


Total 

cent 

j 

1896 1 

3r<l 

11th 

95 ' 

5 

<1 

100 

0 

White wheat , , , 

1897 

2ncl 

7 th 

97 

0 

0 

97 

3 

1 

1 1898 

3rd 

8th 

1 

1 

0 

ll 

8 


1 1896 ll 3rd 

18th 

79 ‘ 

13 

7 

99 

1 

Red wheat 

1897 

2nd t 

5th' 

98 

0 

0 

' 98 1 

2 


1898 ( 

l L 

7th 

95 

0 

0 

95 

j 1.... I 1 

5 

( 

1896 

2nd 1 

5th { 

99 1 

1 0 

0 

99 1 

1 

Hailey . , . | 

1897 

2n(r 

4th 

99 

0 ! 

0 

1 99 

1 

1898 

3rd 1 

10th, 

,| 97 

1 

0 

98 ’ 

2 

1 

j 

i 1896 

3rd 

67th 

1 85 

3 1 

9 


' 3 

Black oats . . 

1 1897 

2nd 1 

8th 

96 

' ^ 1 

0 

97 

3 

1 

j 1898 

3rd 

7tfa 

96 

0 1 

0 

I 96 

J 4 

j 

1 1896 

3rd ' 

6tb 

100 

0 

0 

1 100 

1 0 

White oats . . , 

1 1897 

2nd ’ 

8th 

' 98 

1 

0 

99 

1 

1 

1898 

3rd 

15th 

97 

1 

1 

99 



II. Pasture Grasses. 



1896 

3rd 

103rd * 

42 

9 

42 

93 

7 

Uiu^tylU ghmnntu^ J 

1897 

4th 

108th 

68 

5 

9 

82 

18 

L. (Oocksfooi) 1 

1898 

4th 

198rd 

48 

12 

5 

65 

35 

Fedttca { 

1896 

2nd 

5th 

97 

0 

0 

97 

3 

Huds. (Meadow j 

1897 

3rd 

11th 

89 

5 

0 

94 

6 

te^cue) [ 

1898 

4th 

70th 

74 

15 

2 

91 

9 


1896 

2nd 

100th 

86 

1 

6 

93 

7 

Festuca elat'wi^ L, 

1897 

3id 

77th 

79 

1 

3 

83 

17 

(Tall fescue) 

1898 

4th 

193rd 

82 

3 i 

0 

85 1: 

16 

, 

1896 

3rd 

104th 

38 

10 

27 

75 

25 

Festuca ovim^ L. 1 

1897 

3rd 

Both 

39 

11 

7 

57 

43 

(Sheep’s fescue) | 

1898 

4th 

31st 

22 

20 

8 

50 

60 


1896 i 

3rd 

36th 

mm 

14 

7 

76 

25 

Festuea durintcuhtf L. 

1897 

3rd 

23rd 


15 

4 

71 

29 

(Hard fescue) 

1898 

4th 

17th 

M 

25 

3 

53 

47 
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SAPIDITY OF GERMINATION. 
II. Pastuee Grasses— contimied. 


■ 

i 

r 

Germination | 

Germinated per cent. 

Failed 

per 

cent. 

Seed 

Year j 

1 

First! 

day 

! 

Last 1 
day ! 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Later 

1 

1 

Total 

Pklmm pmte7tsey L. .f 
{Timothy) ^ [ 

1896 

1897 

1898 

2nd 

2od 

3rd 

4th 1 
6th 1 

193nl ! 

1 

99 

97 

89 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

99 

97 

92 

1 

3 

8 

Alope^urvspratenMs^ J 
L, (Foxtail) 1 

1896 

1897 

1898 

3rd 

3rd 

4th 

100th 

25th 

144tfa 

43 

38 

26 

6 

8 

11 

13 

5 

2 

62 

51 

39 

38 

49 

61 

Anthoxaiithvm odo- i 

1896 

4th 

129th 

34 

17 

18 

69 

31 

ratum, L. (Sweet | 

1897 

3td 

48th, 

36 

26 

4 

66 

34 

vernal grass) ( 

1898 1 

4th 

193rd j 

32 

f 

16 

7 

55 

43 

ArHi^iiath^rum ela* i 

1896 

j 2nd 

42nd 

80 

6 

1 

86 

14 

tius, M. k Koch ] 

, 1897 

i 3rd 

11th 

' 80 

4 

0 

84 

! 16 

(Tall oat-giass) ( 

1898 

1 3rd 

.54th 

; 

3 

1 

79 

j 21 

T7‘isetum HareseenSf f 

1896 

4th 

92nd' 

1 58’ 

3 

5 

66 

! 34 

Beanr. (Golden 

1897 

! 3rd 

16 th 

48 

3 

8 

59 


oat-grass) 

1 1898 ]j 3rd 

36th 

! 35 


1 

50 

! 50 

1 


i 

1896 

' 3rd 

103rd 

70 

10 

6 

86 

14 

Cynimnis entstatiis^ j 

1897 

^ 3rd 

99th 

67 

5 

2 

74 

26 

L* (Dogstail) 

1898 

4th 

62nd j 

51 

16 

2 

69 

31 

Poa nemtit^alis^ L. 

1896 

1 Srrl 

212th 

23 ! 

7 

32 

62 

38 

(WockI meadow- ■ 

1897 

1 5th 

85th 

38 1 

10 

4 

52 

48 

grass) 

1898 

1 4th 

122nd 

13 1 

20 

4 

37 

63 

Poa L. ( 

1896 

6th 

I87th 

4 

2 

70 

76 

24 

(Smooth - stalkecl >1 

1897 

6th 

284th 

4 

1 

6 

10 

90 

meadow-grass) ( 

1898 

4th 

1106th 

4 

8 

2 

14 

86 

Pna trimalu^ L. (' 

1896 

3rd 

65 th 

77 

10 

3 

90 

10 

(Rongh - stalked ] 

1897 

3rd 

85th 

61 

9 

,7 

77 

23 

meadow-grass) ( 

1898 

4th 

385th 

25 

12 

20 

57 

43 

Luliiim pei*enne^ L. f 

1896 

2ad 

18th' 

91 

2 

2 

95 

5 

(Pereunial rye- •{ 

1897 

2nd 

19th 

92 

2 

1 

95 

5 

grass) 1 

1898 

2hd 

36th 

1 83 

6 

1 

90 

10 

Itolhm italiemn^ A,Br. j 
(Italian rye-grass) 1 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1. ■ 

2nd. 

2nd 

3rd 

118th 

20th 

193rd 

83 

91 

64 

1 

0 

2 

16 

3 

16 

99 

94 

81 

1 

6 

19 
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RAPIDITY OF GERMINATION. 
III. Clovbes, &c. 


I ' 

I 1 

Germination 

Qeiminated per cent 

Seed 

Year 

First 

Dav 

Last 

day 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Later 1 

Total 

Hard 

1 

1 

1 

Dead 

0 

0 

1 

Tnfolimi L ( 

(White clovei) ^ 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1st 

Ist 

let 

4th 

5th 

9th 

36th 

4th 

nth 

99 

99 

97 

0 0 

0 i 0 

1 0 

99 

99 

98 

Tnfoli u m h t/hri^ ( 
duitif L. (Alsike) 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Ist 

1st 

1st 

88 

93 

89 

0 1 3 

0 0 

1 0 

91 

93 

90 

4 

8 

1 

1 

U 

3 

2 

Trifoh H m pratense^ 
L. (Red clover) 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1st 

1st 

1st 

Ist 1 

l&t 

1st 

13th 

12th 

13th 

97 

97 

96 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

98 

98 

97 

1 

1 

2 

Jfedicago lupnlina^ 
L. (Trefoil) 

16th 

nth 

13th 

98 

96 

81 

1 

0 

0 

99 

97 

86 

' 0 

0 

1 

3 

13 

Omibrycki^ ncies- ' 
folia^ Scop 
(Sainfoin) , 

1896 

1897 

1898 

2nd 

2nd 

2nd 

Ist 

1st 

let 

6th 

6th 

9th 

35th 

5th 

7th 

84 

81 

72 

0 1 0 

0 0 

1 0 

84 

81 

73 

0 

0 

0 

16 

19 

27 

Medieago sativa^ L 
(Lucerne) 

1896 

1897 

1898 

98 

95 

93 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

99 

95 

93 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

5 

7 
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RAPIDITY OF GERMINATIOX. 
IV. Turnips, &c. 




Germination 

Germinated per cent. 










Failed 

Seed 

1 

Year 




Second 

week 



per 

1 

Fust 
day 1 

Last 

day 

Firbt 

week 

) 

Later 

Total 

1 

cent. 

Thousand - heaiied ( 

kale j 

1896 
i 1897 

1 1st ’ 
' 1st 

14th 

7th, 

90 

! 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1: 

93 

94 

7 

6 


1st 1 

11th j 

I 

f ., 

2 

i i 

0 

93 

7 

( 

1896 

1 

2nd 

4th i 

I 

1 100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

Green-top swede 

\ 

1897 

2nd 1 

14th 

1 95 

3 

0 

98 

2 

1898 

2 nd 1 

j 27th 1 

. 

' 96 

3 

1 

100 

0 

1 

1896 

2ud 1 

1 6th 

1 loo 

1 ^ 

0 

100 

0 

Purpie-tup awwle . | 

' 1897 

2nd 

5th 

100 

1 0 

0 

100 

0 

1 1898 

2nd 

12th' 

99 

1 ^ 

0 

100 

_1 

0 

Green-top yellow j 

turnip * ( 

1 

1896 

1 1897 

Xst 

1st 

1th 

8th 

94 

90 

! 0 

0 

0 

94 ' 
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Contemporary Agricultural Law. 

< outinucd from i>apr» irs.] 

This interesting discovery suggested to me to test whether 
a living embryo could make use of the stored food in seeds 
that were several years dead. I obtained in the spring of 1909 
samples of red and white wheat from the previous harvest, 
which germinated 97 and 99 per cent.; and I had in my 
possession samples of wheat which had been dead for six years. 
The seeds, living and dead, were placed in water for twenty- 
four hours. Then, by the dexterous hands of my assistant, 
Mr. Hans Th. Gussow (now Botanist on the Experimental 
Farm of the Government of Canada), the embryos were re¬ 
moved and carefully placed on living and dead seeds ; that is 
to say, twelve embryos of white wheat were placed on twelve 
seeds of living white wheat, and the same on twelve dead seeds 
of white wheat. This was repeated with white wheat on red 
wheat, red wheat on red, and red wheat on white. The results 
are shown in this table :— 


Eesttlts of Experiments as to Embryos utilising the ^torkd Food 

TO WHICH THEY HAVE BEEN TRANSFERRED. 


Embryo Seed 

White wheat on white wheat 
Red wheat on red wheat . 
White wheat on red wheat . 
Red wheat on white wheat. 


Living seedi> Dead <5eedB 
30 11 

8 12 

12 12 

12 12 


These results clearly show that living embryos transferred 
to the food store of dead seeds utilise it freely, and that the 
store of food retains all its properties for many years after the 
seed is dead. 

44 C’entral HiH, WILLIAM CaRRUTHBRS. 

Norwood, S.E. 


CONTEMPORARY AGRICULTURAL LAW. 

I.— Lbgislation. 

The principal Act affecting agincultural interests passed in the 
year 1911 is the Protection of Animals Act, 1911 (1 and 2 Geo, 5 
c. 27), which consolidates, amends, and extends previous 
enactments relating to animals and knackei^s and makes further 
provision with respect thereto. Section 1 of the Act defines the 
offence of cruelty within the meaning of the Act. It includes 
(a) cruelly beating, kicking, ill-treating, over-riding, over¬ 
driving, over-loading, torturing, infuriating, or terrifying any 
animal, or procuring or permitting the same, or by wantonly or 
unreasonably doing or omitting to do any act causing any 
unnecessary suffering, or (being the owner) permitting any un¬ 
necessary suffering to be so caused to any animal; (d) conveying 
or carrying, or causing or procuring or (being the owner) 
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permitting to be conveyed or carried, any animal in such 
manner or poBition as to cause that animal unnecessary 
suffering; (c) causing, procuring, or assisting at the fighting 
or baiting of any animal; (d) wilfully without any reasonable 
cause or excuse administering or causing or procuring or (being 
the owner) permitting the administration of any poisonous or 
injurious drug or substance to any animal; (e) subjecting or 
causing or procuring, or (being the owner) permitting any 
animal to be subjected to any operation which is performed 
without due care and humanity. An owner will be deemed 
to have permitted cruelty if he shall have failed to exercise 
reasonable care and supervision. The punishment is a fine 
not exceeding 25Z., or imprisonment not exceeding six months. 
It is provided that nothing in this section is to render illegal 
any act lawfully done under the Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876 
(relating to vivisection), or shall apply (a) to the commission 
or omission of any act in the course of the destruction or the 
preparation for destruction of any animal as food for mankiml 
unless such destruction or prepai*ation is accompanied by the 
infliction of unnecessary suffering; or (b) to the coursing or 
hunting of any captive animal unless such animal is libemted 
in an injured, mutilated, or exhausted condition. Section 2 
empowers the Court to order the destruction of any animal 
where the owner has been convicted of cruelty and the Court is 
satisfied that it would be cruel to keep the animal alive, but 
without the assent of the owner no order is to be made under 
this section except upon the evidence of a duly registered 
veterinary surgeon. Section 3 enables the Court to deprive a 
person convicted of cruelty to an animal of the ownership of 
the animal. Under section 4 compensation not exceeding lOL 
to the person sustaining damage or injury may be ordered to be 
paid by any person for cruelty to any animal causing damage 
or injury to the animal or any person or property. Section 5 
requhes persons carrying on the trade of knackers to comply 
with certain regulations. Section 6 forbids any person licensed 
to slaughter horses from being home dealers at the same time. 
Section 7 imposes on any person impounding any animal the 
duty of supplying it w'hile so impounded with sufficient 
wholesome and suitable food an<I water, and enacts that the 
reasonable cost of the food and water supplied shall be 
recoverable summarily from the owner of the animal as a civil 
debt. Section 8 makes it an offence liable to a fine not 
exceeding 5L {a) to sell, expose for sale, or give away any gi*ain 
or seed w^hich has been rendered poisonous except for hand fide 
Ube in agiuculture, or {}>) to knowingly put or place or cause 
any person to put or place upon any land or building any 
poison or any fluid or edible matter (not being sown seed or 
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iiirdin) which hats been iviulered poiboii(»ut5, but it Ls priAided 
that in proceedini>fe under parai^raph {b) it tsliall be a detence 
that the poibon wab placed tor the purpobe of destroying ratb, 
mice, or other small vermin, and that the accused took all 
reasonable precautions to prevent access thereto of dogs, cats, 
fowls, or other domestic animals. Section 9 forbids the use of 
dogs tor purposes of draught on any public highway. Section 10 
requires under penalty of a fine not exceeding 61. any person 
setting or causing to be set any spring trap for catching any 
hare or rabbit to inspect or cause some competent person to 
inspect the trap at reasonable intervals of time and at least 
once every day between sunrise and sunset. Section 11 
empowers a police constable finding any animal so diseased or 
seriously injured or in such a physical condition as to make it 
impossible to remove it without cruelty, to slaughter or procure 
the animal to be slaughtered on the certificate of a veterinary 
surgeon, and any expense may be recovered from the owner 
&ummarii3^ as a civil debt. Section 12 relates to the powers of 
constables under the Act, and Section 13 obliges employers and 
owners to produce drivel's or animals if so required where 
proceedings are instituted under the Act. Under Section 15 
the expression “ animal ’* is defined as meaning any domestic 
or captive animal,” and the expression “ domestic animal ” as 
meaning any “horse, ass, mule, bull” (which includes any 
cow, bullock, heifer, calf, steer, or ox), sheep, pig, goat, dog, 
cat, or fowl, or any other animal of whatsoever kind or species, 
and whether a quadruped or not which is tame or which has 
been or is sufficiently tamed to serve some pm'pose for the use 
of man.” A captive animal ” means “ any animal (not being 
a domestic animal) of whatsoever kind or species, and whether 
a quadruped or not, including any bird, fish, or reptile, which 
is in captivity, or confinement, or which is maimed, pinioned, 
or subjected to any appliance or contrivance for the purpose 
of hindering or preventing its escape from captivity or 
confinement.” 

The Poultry’- Act, 1911 (1 and 2 Geo. 5 c. 11) has for its 
object the protecting of live poultry from unnecessary suffering. 
It ehacts that orders may be made under the Diseases of 
Animals Act, 1894, for (a) protecting live poultry from 
unnecessary suffering while being conveyed by land or water 
and in connection with their exposure for sale and their 
disposal after sale, for (6) requiring the cleansing or disinfection 
of receptacles or vehicles used for the conveyance of live 
poultry. An inspector for the purpose of enforcing an order 
under this Act may examine live poultry under any circum¬ 
stances to which the order relates and any receptacle or vehicle 
used for their conveyance, and may enter any vessel or 
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premises in which he has reasonable ior supposing 

that there are li^e poultry in course ot conveyance or packed 
for conveyance. Poultry under this Act include ‘‘domestic 
fowls, turkeys, geese, ducks, guinea fowls, and pigeons.” 

The Revenue Act, 1911 (1 Geo. 5 c. 2\ amends the Finance 
f1909-10) Act, 1910, in relation to duties on land values. 
Section 1 avoids contracts for payment ot increment value 
duty by a transferee or lessee so that this duty must in all 
cases on the transfer or lease of land be paid by the transferor 
or lessor. Section 5 enables the Commissioners on the request 
of the owner of any pieces of land which are contiguous and 
which do not in the aggregate exceed 100 acres in extent to 
value those pieces of land together for the purposes of the Act, 
although those pieces of land are in separate occupation, if 
they are satisfied that in the special circumstances of the case 
it is equitable to do so. This provision may enable a landowner 
to escape undeveloped land duty where pieces of land when 
valued together do not exceed in site value 50Z, per acre, 
although a portion if valued sepai’ateiy might exceed that 
figure. 

II.— Decisions of the Courts. 

1. Labour* The decisions of the year under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1906, are again very numerous, and it is 
only possible to deal with a few of them which should be 
especially noted with reference to an employer’s liabilities in 
respect of labour employed in agilculture. In Saivkins 
V. Puweirs Tillery Steam Coal Co. (1911, 1 K.B. 250; 80 
L.J.K.B. 769), in which the case of Clover Clayton in Co, v. 
Hughes (1910 A.O. 242 ; 79 L.J.K.B. 470) noted in the article 
on Contemporary Agricultural Law in the last number of this 
Jomnal at page 127 was distinguished, a workman employed in 
fairly light work was taken ill and went home and died the 
same day from angina pectoris. The medical evidence showed 
that angina pectoris might be brought on by several causes and 
might be due to circumstances which could scarcely be called 
an accident at all. It was held that, though as a matter of 
conjecture it was probable, it was not proved as a matter of 
legitimate inference from the facts that the death was due to 
accident ** arising out of and in the course of the employment.’* 
As the applicants had not discharged the burthen of proof cast 
upon them of showing that the man’s death resulted from his 
employment compensation for the death was disallowed. A 
case of injui*y arising from severe weather was dealt with in 
Warner v. Comhman (1911 E:,B., 351; 80 L.J.K.B., 526). A 
journeyman baker while on his rounds in his employer’s cart 
distributing loaves suffered injury in his hand and arm from 
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froBt iDite and claimed compensation under the W<>rknien*b 
Compensation Act, 1906. It was held, without deciding 
whether there ha<l been an accident within the meaning of 
the Act, that as there was no peculiar danger from cold to 
which the applicant was exposed beyond that to which a large 
section of the population whose occupation is out of doors is 
subject the injury could not be said to arise “ out of the 
employment,” and therefore he could not recover. This 
decision has since been affirme<l by the House of Lords (1912, 
A.C., 35; 81 L.J.K.B., 45). In Amgs v. Barton (28 Times 
L.R., 29) Amys was engaged in threshing on his employer’s 
farm. While the work was in progi‘ess some of the other 
workmen saw wasps on the drum an<l at the back of the 
machine close to where Amys stood. The next day he had 
a swollen leg and complained of pain, and some days later 
he died from poisoning set up by a wasp sting. It was held 
that there was no evidence that the injiuy to the deceased 
arose “ out of his emplojunent,” and that his widow was not 
entitled to compensation. A statement made by Amys to the 
doctor who attended him that he was threshing wheat 
and must have disturbed a wasps’ nest, as wasps were about, 
and one stung him, was held inadmissible as evidence of 
the cause and occasion of the accident. MLatifChlan v. 
Anderson (1911 S.C., 529) was a Scottish case under the same 
Act where a workman w-hose duty it was to load and accompany 
a train of waggons drawn by a traction engine while sitting 
on a waggon dropped his pipe. In dismounting to pick up 
the pipe he fell and was run over by the waggon. The Court 
held that, as he had a right in the course of his employment to 
leave the waggon and was doing a thing which a man while so 
employed might reasonably do, the accident arose “ out of and 
in the course of the employment,” and his wife and children 
were entitled to compensation. 

2. Stock, In Goaher v. Wilhochs (1911, 2 K-B., 124; 80 
L.J.K.B., 1026) the decision of the Divisional Court noted in 
the last number of this Journal at page 129 on a question as to 
the right of impounding sheep on Dartmoor was cpnflrmed. 
It was held that the defendant’s obligation to fence a “ new 
take ” enclosed from the moor was not an absolute obligation 
to provide fences which would keep out any kind of sheep 
including those which like Scottish sheep possessed exceptional 
powers of jumping, but was only a limited obligation to provide 
such fences as were usual on Dartmoor to keep out the ordinary 
sheep of the moor. The defendant had therefore rightfully 
impounded the sheep found in his new take- 

in Titterton v. Kingsbury GolUerieB Lim, (9 L.G.R., 405 ; 
104 L.T., 569) the plaintiff, a farmer, claimed damages for the 
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loss of a heifer and a pedigree bull by sewage poisoning owing 
to the pollution of a stream called Thistlebrook by sewage 
matter. The defendants were colliery proprietors who had 
leased certain land belonging to them to Messrs. Moore, who 
erected on it a number of cottagevS for the accommodation of 
the defendants’ minei's. These cottages dmned into sewage 
disposal w'orks also erected by Messi’s. Moore, and some of the 
sewage escaped into the Thistlebrook and caused the pollution 
in question. It was argued that the sewers had become vested 
in the local authority under Section 13 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, and that they and not the defendants were liable for 
the damage caused to the plaintiff. The Court, however, held 
that as the defendants, the landowmers, were exercising control 
over and managing the sew^age works they were liable notwith¬ 
standing that the sewers had vested in the local authority. The 
damages were assessed at 50L 

There have been two interesting cases on the question of 
liability from accident caused by animals straying on the 
highway. In Jones v. Lee (28 Times L.R., 92) a young horse 
placed by the defendant in a field escaped on to the highway 
owing to a defective hedge. The plaintiffs were riding a 
tandem bicycle on the road and slowed down on seeing the 
home. The horse turned round suddenly, ran across to the 
other side of the road and came into contact wdth the bicycle. 
Its fore legs were caught in the front wheel and it fell down. 
It then jumped up and lashed out injuring one of the plaintiffs 
and the bicycle. The plaintiff sued for the injuries thus 
caused by the hoi*se. There was no evidence that the home was 
vicious or in the habit of trespassing or attacking bicycles or 
persons on the highi'oad. It was held that the plainti& could 
not recover damages as it did noi appeal* that the injury to the 
plaintiffs was the actual consequence of the defendant’s negli¬ 
gence. the act not being one which it is in the ordinary 
nature of a hoi’se to commit. Mr. Justice Bankes in the course 
of his judgment stated that at Common Law there is no duty 
imposed on an owner or occupier of land to keep his animals 
off the highway. Mlts v. Banyard (28 Times L.R., 122) was a 
case where a cyclist was injured by cattle on the highway and 
sued for damages. The plaintiff, about 10.30 p.m. on an 
August night, was bicycling along a road adjoining a field 
belonging to the defendant where some hundred cows were kept. 
She passed the gate and saw some of the cows coming out, and 
a little further on she saw some cows crossing the road. She 
slowed down to jtimp off, and according to her evidence was 
knocked down by the co\vs, one of which it was said stood 
upon her and broke her leg. It was proved that the gate was 
out of I’epair but no evidence was given as to who had opened 
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it. The Court of Appeal held that there \xdh no e%idence of 
negligence on the part of the defentlant which would make 
him liable for the injuries caused. Lord Justice Buckley 
thought that the defendant was entitled to succeed on any one of 
three gi’ounds: fii'st that there was no obligation at Common Law 
on the part of a man who depastured cattle to prevent his cattle 
getting into the highway : secondly, that there was no evidence 
that the defendant left the gate open : thirdly, that even if there 
was an obligation on the defendant to keep the gate shut still 
it would remain to be proved that the animals were such as 
were likely to do damage on the highway, and there was no 
evidence that the cows were vicious animals. Lord Justice 
Vaughan Williams, however, did not go so far, and added that 
he did not think it was good law that a farmer was entitled to 
turn out untended cattle on pastui*e adjoining a highway with¬ 
out a fence, to such a number that they were likely to obstruct 
the highway by day or night without being liable to an action 
on the part of those who, using the highway, were injured by 
the obstruction. With these cases should be compared 
Higgins v. Searle (7 L.G.E., 640; 100 L.T., 280), decided in 
1909 where it was held that in the absence of negligence a 
farmer was not liable for injuries to a motor car caused by his 
sow straying on the road, and it was said that an animal 
straying on the highway was one of the ordinary risks taken 
by pei*sons using the highway. (See this case noted in VoL 70 
of this Journal at page 145.) 

3. Landlord and Tenant The case of Re Kedwell and 
Flint (1911, 1 K.B., 797 ; 80 L.J.K.B., 707) is of gi'eat 
importance on the question of the liability of a landlord to pay 
compensation for market garden improvements under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908, and the repealed Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 1895. The Act of 1895 provides 
in section 4 that “ where, under a contract of tenancy current at 
the commencement of this Act (January 1, 1896), a holding is 
at that date in use or cultivation as a market garden with the 
knowledge of the landlord, and the tenant thereof has then 
executed thereon, without having received previously to the 
execution thereof any written notice of dissent by the land¬ 
lord, any of the improvements in respect of which a right of 
compensation or removal is given to a tenant by this Act, then 
the provisions of this Act shall apply in respect of such 
holding, as if it had been agreed in writing after the 
commencement of this Act that the holding should be let or 
treated as a market garden.” Tjbt© Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1908, repeats this section in Section 42, Sub-section 2, but 
provides that in the case of a contract of tenancy current on 
January 1, 1896, where such tenancy was a tenancy from year 
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to year, the compensation payable in rebpect of an unpi*o\ ement 
comprised in the Third Schedule to the Act market garden 
improvements) should be such (if an>) as could have ])een 
claimed if the Act had not been passed. The tenant held 
under a yearly tenancy, current on January 1, 1896. The 
property was at that date used as a market garden with the 
knowledge of the landlord, and the tenant had before and after 
January 1, 1896, executed thereon without having recehed 
written notice of dissent from the landlord, improvenientb in 
respect of which a right of compensation was given by tlie 
Market Gardenei*s’ Compensation Act, 1895. The tenant Kedwell 
on the determination of her tenancy claimed for market garden 
improvements on the ground that she was entitled thereto 
under Section 4 of the Act of 1895, inaAJmnch as her tenancy 
was one current at the commencement of that Act. In opposi¬ 
tion to her claim it was contende<l that her tenancy could not 
now be treated as one current on January 1,1896, inasmuch as it 
^\as a yearly tenancy, and the Agricultural Holdings (England) 
Act, 1883, Section 61, provided that a tenancy from year to 
year under a contract of tenancy current at the commencement 
of the Act (January 1,1884) should be deemed to continue to be 
a tenancy umler a conti'act of tenancy current at the commence¬ 
ment of that Act until the first day on which either the land¬ 
lord or tenant could, the one by giving notice to the other 
immediately after the commencement of the Act, cause such 
tenancy to determine, and on and after such day should be 
deemed to be a tenancy under a contract of tenancy beginning 
after the commencement of the Act, and that it was fm*thei 
provided by ISection 1 of the Market Gardeners’ Compensation 
Act, 1895, that in should be read and construed as pai^t of the 
Agricultm*al Holdings (England) Act, 1883. It was therefore 
said on the landlord’s behalf that the tenancy had ceased to be 
(I tenancy curi'ent at the commencement of the Act” on 
October 11, 1897, the eaidiest date on which, if notice to 
determine the tenancy had been given on January 1, 1896, it 
could have been determined. The Court of Appeal held that 
the landlord’s contention was correct, as the provisions of 
Section 61 of the Act of 1883 as to a current tenancy must 
be read into the Market Gardenera’ Compensation Act, 1895. 
The result is that it has been decided that a tenant from year 
to yeai* who still holds under a contmct of tenancy which was 
in force on January 1, 1896, a holding which was at that 
date used to the knowledge of the landlord as a market garden 
cannot in the absence of any express agreement that the 
Iiolding should be let or treated as a market garden establish 
a right to compensation for market garden improvements 
planting of fruit trees, fruit bushes, strawberry plants, asparagus. 
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1 ‘liiibdi‘b, ^iid <^rectioii ol* buildiugsi) executed by luni t>r hib 
pj*edecesbors in the same tenancy after the earliest day on \\ hich 
if notice had been given immediately after January 1,1S9G, the 
tenancy might have been determined. 

Another case under the Agricultural Holdings Act ib 
Gaihcart v. Chalmers (1911 A.C., 246 : 80 L.J.P.C. 143), where 
it was held in a Scottish case by the House of Lords that a 
clause in a lease by which the tenant debarred himself from 
claiming compensation for improvements by a claim made “ later 
than one month prior to the determination of the tenancy ” 
was inconsistent with the provisions of Section 2, Sub¬ 
section 2, of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1900 (corresponding 
with Section 6, Sub-section 2, of the Agricultm’al Holdings Act, 
1908) under which a tenant is entitled to claim at any time 
before the determination of his tenancy, and was therefore 
void as being a contmct depriving him of his right to claim 
compensation. (See Section 5 of the Agricultuml Holdings 
Act, 1908.) 

In M^Qtiater v. Fergusson (1911 S.C., 640), also a Scottish 
case, a lease contained a provision by which the tenant was 
bound to apply to the land a certain amount of faimyard 
manure (25 tons of good farmyard dung) per acre, and so far 
as he had not sufficient farmyard manux'e for the purpose to 
make up the amount with ai'tificial manui*e. On quitting his 
holding the tenant claimed compensation for the unexhausted 
value of artificial manure applied in terms of that provision. 
The landlord contended that the tenant was not entitled to 
claim compensation for artificial manure applied in accordance 
with the lease, inasmuch as he had received a benefit ” under 
Section 1, Sub-section 2, of the Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) 
Act, 1908 (corresponding with Section 1, Sub-section 2, of the 
English Aot), in consideration for that improvement, viz,; the 
benefit of having to pay less rent under the lease in consequence 
of the manuring obligation. It was held that such an implied 
benefit was not a benefit ” in the sense of the section, an<i 
that the tenant’s claim was accox'dingly good, the Lord President 
observing, I think any benefit must be a benefit specially 
mentioned and allowed,” and “ I think you are there going into 
the region of speculation; whereas, I think, the Sub-section 
clearly applies not to a speculative question, but to the case 
where a pai-iicular benefit is mentioned as having been given in 
respect of a particular thing.” In the same case it was held 
that the costs of a case stated to the sheriff (in England the 
county court judge) should be dealt with by him and not by 
the arbitrator under the Second Schedule to the Act, rule 14. 

In Herron v. Martin (27 Times L.E., 431) the validity of a 
notice to quit was questioned. By an agreement a farm was 
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let to the defendants lor a period of three veai# commencing 
March 25, 1907, and so on from > ear to year iinti] the tenancy 
bhonUl })e determinetl by either party giving to the other one 
year’s notice in writing. On March 21, 1910, the landlords 
gave the defendants a notice to quit on March 25, 1911, and it 
w as held that this notice was good notwithstanding that it was 
ghen before the expiration of the period of three years certain. 

In West V. Gwynne (1911, 2 Ch., 1; 80 LJ.Ch., 578) it was 
held that Section 3 of the Conveyancing and Law of Property 
Act, 1892, applies to all leases whether executed before or after 
the commencement of the Act, and in the absence of any 
express provision to the contraxy engrafts upon every covenant 
in any such lease against assignment or underletting by the 
tenant without the lessor’s consent a proviso that no money 
shall be payable in respect of such consent. If a lessor refuses 
to give a consent except upon payment the lessee is relieved 
from obtaining his consent and can make a valid assignment 
or underlease without it. He is also entitled to bring an action 
for a declaration to that effect. 

4. Game, In Pratt v. Martin (1911, 2 K.B., 90 ; 80 

711) it was held that the wrords ‘‘ entering or being ” 
upon land in search or pui'suit of game ” in Section 30 of the 
Game Act, 1831, mean entering or being on such land personally, 
and a pei*son who sends his dog on to land in search or pui^suit 
of game, and shoots game put up by the dog, cannot be convicted 
under that section of trespassing in pumuit of game. 

5. Produce, In v. Pratt (1911, A.C., 394 ; 80 

L,J.K.B., 1058) the decision in the same case of the Court of 
Appeal (noted at page 134 of YoL 71 of this Journal) was reversed. 
The a]q)ellanTS had purchased by sample from the respondents 
seed which was described as "‘common English sainfoin,” and 
said to have been gi*own by Walker, of Alvescot. The appellants 
re-sold a portion of the seed as common English sainfoin, but 
\vheu it came up it w’as discoveretl to be giant sainfoin which 
was inferior in quality to the English, lasting only about three 
instead of six, seven, or eight years. The appellants, on the 
mistake being discovered, paid the purchasei»s from them the 
difference between the vMue of the seed sown and that of 
common English sainfoin. The sold note from the respondents 
to the appellants contained a condition “ Sellers give no war¬ 
ranty express or implied, as to growth, description, or any other 
matters.” The House of Lords held that the appellants were 
entitled to be repaid ]>y the respondents the amount of the 
difference in value, notwithstanding the clause as to no 
warranty, there having been a breach of an implied condition 
that the goods should coxTespond with the description of 
common English sainfoin, which the purchaser was entitled, 
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uiHl<‘r Section 11 of tlie Sale of Goods Act, l*s9t), to treat iih a 
hrt^acb of warranty and recover daina^tss accordingly. 

Th(‘re have been se\ eral cases relatiin? to the sale (d* milk. In 
Hellnvell v. HasJchis (9 L.G.R., lOlJO ; 7o J.P., 435) an inspector 
watched the respondent, a vendor of milk, whilst in the street 
oiitsi<le a customer*s house pour milk into her jug from his can 
and rectove pajmient for it. He saw the purchaser carrj tht‘ 
jn^ imlotn'S and shut the door. He knocked, and in about 
three minutes from the time when the milk was taken b> the 
purcliaser ol)tained it from her in the same condition us that in 
which she had taken it from the milk vendor. Upon analysis 
the sample sho\ved 3d per cent, of added matter. The Court 
(Lortl A1 verst one, C.J., dissenting) held that the vendor could 
not be convicted under Section 3 of the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Amendment Act, 1879, as the sample had not been obtained 
in course of delivery ” as required by that section. In 
Lamont v. Rodger (1911, S.C. (J.), 24) a farmer was accused of 
selling milk wdiich was not genuine under the Hale of !Milk 
Regulations, 1901, which provide that where a sample contains 
less than 3 per cent, of milk fat it shall be presumed “ until 
the contrary is proved, that the milk is not genuine, by reason of 
the absti‘action therefrom of milk fat, or the addition thereto of 
water.” He gave evidence himself, and called his mother and 
his farm servant as witnesses, who all denied that the milk had 
])ecn tampered with. It was proved that he had no separator. 
It was held that the onus of pi‘Oof imposed by the Regulations 
on a pei*son accused of selling milk which A.vas not genuine had 
been sufficiently discharged by the evidence he had offered, and 
that it was not necessiiry for him to have the corroboration of a 
ueul ral witness or witnesses. In Dairy Supply Oo. v. Houghton 
(28 Times L.R., 94) the appellants, wholesjile dealers in milk, who 
purchased their milk from farmers in the country, were chargeil 
with having given to a purchaser fi‘om theni a false warranty 
in writing as to milk in respect of vvhich the Public Analyst 
bad reported that it was deficient in milk fat. The milk in 
ij[ucstion was received from a fanner with whom the appellants 
had dealt for three years, and during that time nothing ha<l 
occm*re<l to lead them to suppose the milk was not of the proper 
standard. The farmer hail given the appellants avvarranty wdth 
the milk. It was held on appeal from a conviction that the 
appellants had proved that when they gave the wai*i‘anty they 
had reason to believe that the statements contained therein 
were true within Section 20 (fi) of the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act, 1899, notwithstanding that they had not tested any part of 
that particulai’ consignment. The conviction was therefore 
quashed. In Jenkins v. Thomas (9 L.G.R., 321; 104 L.T., 74) 
the Haverfordwest Town Council, in pursuance of the Markets 
VOL. 72. 0 
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and FHil^ (Hanseb Act, 184:7, had adopTp<l ceuain toli^> "Mai 
^oudh, provi^uiis ■‘marketable commodities, and articles brought 
luto the b(»ruugh market for sale or exposure for sale.” These 
tolls included a toll of \\d. for every cart containing milk, 
tisli, or other goods, provisions, mai'ketable commodities or 
articles.” A dairy farmer living outside the borough without 
pacing toll sold milk from a caii: at houses within the borough 
ot certain regular customers and was prosecuted for unlawfully 
selling milk within the prescribed limits. It was held that 
although the milk was sold within the prescribed limits the 
farmer could not be convicted as the toll prescribed was not a 
toll up(»n the sale of milk, but a toll in respect of space occupies I 
by the cait in the market. 

6. Miscellaneous. There have been several interesting cases 
having a bearing upon agriculture which may be referred to 
under this head. 

In Gook V. Hohhs (1911 K.B., 14 ; 80 LJ,K.B., 110) the 
appellant was a farmer and rope-maker, and the question was 
whether a tw’o-w'heeled cart belonging to him -was exempt from 
caiTiage licence duty being a “ vehicle, which is constructed or 
adapted for use, and is used, solely for the conveyance of any 
goods or burden in the couree of trade or husbandry.” (See 
Custems and Inland Eevenue Act, 1883, Section 4, Sub-section 
3). On the occasion in question he nsed it for the pui*pose of 
drhing his wife and son to market at Barnstaple in order that 
they might serve at two stalls there at which he sold ropes and 
farm produce. At other times he used the cart to deliver ropes 
to customers, to convey calves and sheep, and to take ropes and 
farm produce to market at Barnstaple and South Molton. The 
justices found that the cart had been constructed and used 
solely for tlie conveyance of goods and burdens in the coui*se 
of trade or husbandry, and that the appellant’s wife and son 
were ))urden ” within the meaning of Section 4, Sub-section 3, 
of the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1888, but that it w’as 
capable of being used for other purposes such as the convey¬ 
ance of persons only or of dogs or game for sport, and was 
therefore not within the exemption. The Court of King’s 
Bench allow^ed the appeal, agreeing that the justices were 
entitle*] to hnd that the wife and son were ‘‘burden,” but 
holding that the fact that the cart was capable of being used for 
other pm*poses than trade or husbandry did not render it liable 
for duty if it w-as constructed and used solely for the convey¬ 
ance of goods or burden in the course of trade or husbandry. 

Strutt V. Clift (1911, 1 K.B., 1; 80 L.J.K,B., 114) was 
another case relating to the carriage licence duty. The 
appellants were convicted of keeping a carriage without a 
licence. They w^ere dairy farmers who owned and occupied 
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but <lid not rebide on a farm in Esbex which inanai^ed for 
them by a bailiff under the superintendence of a bte^ard Avho 
resided a considemble distance away. Part of the busiiie'^s <>f 
the farm was the conveyance of milk to the railway station, 
and for this purpose the appellants had a fom’-w’heel van which 
was usually diiven to and from the station liy a milkman. 
The van had the appellants’ names painted on the side and was 
constructed or adapted for use for the conveyance of milk 
chuinis. On one occasion without the kuowledi^e of the 
appellants or their ste'svard the bailiff used the milk ^an aher 
carrying milk to the station for bringing back his wife an<l 
others from a place of entertainment. In respect of this user 
the appellants were convicted of keeping and using the milk 
van without having a licence. The Court held that the 
conviction was right on the ground that the \an had not been 
‘‘solely” used for the conveyance of goods or burden in the 
course of trade or husbandry, and the fact that the user for a 
non-exempted purpose was without the knowledge of the 
appellants did not entitle them to exemption from the duty. 

The Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 190(), which rendei'S 
any person who sells any ai*ticle for use as food for cattle and 
fails without reasonable excuse to give on, or as soon as possible 
after, the delivery of the article the invoice required by the Act 
stating the composition, &c., of the food liable to a penalty, has 
been the subject of a decision. The Act requires that a 
prosecution for an offence under the section relating to the 
invoice shall not be instituted without the consent of the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. In Hill v. Phcemx Vetennary 
Supplies, Lim. (1911 2 K.B., 217 ; 80 L.J.K.B., 6^9) the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland instituted a prosecution against the respondents for 
delivery, for use of food for cattle, of 1^ cwt. of calf meal 
artificially prepared without an invoice as required by the Act. 
No consent to the prosecution had been given by the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, and it was therefore held that the 
prosecution failed, as being in England the consent of the 
English Board was required notwithstanding that the Irish 
authority was the prosecutor. 

Two' cases relating to highways should be noted. In JS^ 
Stamford and WarringiorCs (Earl) Settled Estates (1911^ 1 Ch., 
698 ; 80 LJ. Ch., 361) it was held that a rural district council 
may agree with a landowner who is liable to repair a road 
ratione tenures where a liability to repair is imposed upon 
the land through which the road passes) to for ever take upon 
themselves the repair and maintenance of the road ^ con¬ 
sideration of a payment by the landowner, and the of 

the agreement will be to effectually free and for over 
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the laiKl which ih bnhject to the liability and the owner and 
occupier from the liability. In Garslialton Urban Council y. 
Burragc (1911 2 Ch., 1H3 ; 8(» L.J. Ch., :)00) there was an old 
chalk pit of considerable depth near a public road but with a 
narrow strip not exceeding in the narrowest places 14 ft. 
intervening between it and the highway. It was entirely 
unfenced and dangerous to those using the road. It was held 
that notwithstanding the intervening strip of land the chalk 
pit was ‘‘adjoining or abutting” on the public highway within 
the meaning of Section 30 of the Public Health Acts Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1907, and the owner w^as therefore compel3a])le to 
erect at his own expense a fence to prevent any danger to 
persons using the highway. 

The right of an owmer or occupier of land to do acts necessary 
to protect his land from injury has been dealt wdth in tw^o eases. 
In Go 2 )e v. Sharpe (1911 2 K.B., 837 ; 80 L.J.K.B., 1008) the 
tenant of sporting rights w^as held entitled to adopt such 
measures, on the land on which his rights extended, for 
extinguishing a fire with wrhich it was threatened as might 
in the circumstances be necessaiy for the preservation of his 
sporting rightta, the means adopted in the case being the setting 
on fire of patches of heather to the leeward of the fire so that 
when it spread to those patches it should be checked for w^ant 
of fuel. Much the same principle was applied in Oreyvensteyn 
y. Hattingh (1911 A.O., 355 ; 80 L.J.P.C., 158) where a farmer 
in the Cape of Good Hope whose land was threatened with 
locusts trespassed on his neighbour’s land and drove the locusts 
back on to the cultivated portions thereof %vith the object of 
protecting his own land. It was held that he w’us entitled to 
repel the danger threatening his property even though the 
result might be to transfer the danger and consequent mischief 
from his owui to his neighbour’s property. Happily locusts are 
not a danger in this country, but the principle w'onld apply to 
other forms of danger such as an extraoixlinary flood w’bich is 
seen to be coming and against w^hich an owner or occupier 
might seek to protect himself at the expense of his neighbour’s 
propei*tT. 

The question of the compensation to be aw^arded to a 
landowrner from whom land is compulsorily purchased by a 
county council for the purpose of providing small holdings 
under the Hmall Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908, was con¬ 
sidered in Re Carlisle''s (Earl) and Northumberland County 
Got&nciVs Arbitration (10 L.6.R., 50). The land had valuable 
minerals underneath it which were not acquired by the County 
Council, and tht* question was whether the compensation to the 
landlord ought to be assessed on the footing that there was a risk 
of subsidence when the minerals came to be worked. It was 
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held that this risk oncrht not to be taken into C(»iisi<U‘ration Ijy 
the arlntrator because the Legislature by incorporatinir Sections 
77 and 78 of the Railway Clauses Consolidation Act, 1847), in 
the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 19d8. had enalded the 
council tfv require at any time that the minei’als shall be left 
unworked on payment of further compensation. The com¬ 
pensation to the lando^^^ler was therefore the value of the 
surface of the land calculated as if there were no minta’als to 
be worked beneath it and therefore no risk of su])si<h‘nce. 

Two celebrated cases under the Finance (10O9-l<h Act, 1910, 
remain to be notice<l. In Dyson v. Atinrney-Gvneral (;28 
Times L.R., 72) it was held that a form issueil by the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners which requires inter alia a person 
who is the owner and occupier of land to state the annual 
value of such land is not warranted by Section 26. Rub- 
section 2, of the Act, and the insei'tion of that requirement 
ill the form served invalidates the whole form. In Barghes v. 
A ttof^ney-General (28 Times L.R., 72) it was held that the powers 
of the Commissioners of Inlainl Revenue, under Section 31, 
Sub-section 1 of the Act, to require persons paying or receiving 
rent ot land to furnish the names and addresses of persons to 
whom they pay rent or on behalf of whom they receive rent, 
as the case may be, are confined to requiring infd’ination in 
reference to particular parcels of land specified ])y the Commis¬ 
sioners, A general inquiry is unauthorised. The same cases 
•dim decided that a form requiring information to be given under 
penalty within less than thirty days from the service of the 
notice is invalid. 

Aubrey J. Spencer, 

15 Oki Squaie, 

Luu'oln's bill, W.(\ 


FORECASTING WEATHER.' 

A BOOK on Weather Forecasting by no less eminent an authority 
than the Director of the Meteorological Office, deserves, and will 
probably receive, a cordial reception at the hands of the public. 
Within recent yeiirs much Im been done in the way of 
familiarising the ordinary unscientific individual with the prin¬ 
ciples of modern weather knowledge. At a large and increasing 
number of public and secondary schools the subject has been 
added to the ordinary curriculum, the interest of the pupils 
being stimulated by actual practice in the taking of meteor-^ 
ological ol>servations- By popular lectures snd by newi^|)^ r 

* By Dr, W. N. Shaw, Hr.D., Bfreotor ot the 00^ 

(^rbnstable 4 * 
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aiiicles (the latter not alwayn ot a very profomnl or reliable 
diameter), the attention of the public if> frequently drawn to a 
subject of every-day concern, so that even the man in the street 
has begun to show an intelligent appreciation of the workings 
of the thermometer, the rain-gauge and the sunshine recordei*. 
In spite of all such efforts there are, however, myriads of people 
wh<i have no conception of the rules upon which the daily 
weather forecasts are based, ami it is to be feared not a few 
wh(^ imagine that there is some connectioii between the opem- 
tions of the prophet and the spinning of a coin. Any one who 
will take the trou])le to read but a few chapters of Dr. Shaw's 
book will at once see that, in spite of failures, due to serious 
limitations in the existing knowledge of the subject, the official 
weather forecaster proceeds upon strictly scientific gronntls, and 
that the infinite variations in the weather are regulated hj law 
in very much the same w^ay as any of the other ordinary 
operations in nature. 

Without a chart the forecaster would be more helpless even 
than the mariner ; and the opening chapter of Dr. Shaw’s book 
is therefore devoted largely to a description of the synoptic 
weather chart, and the methods by which it is prepared. Every 
morning reports of the state of the weather are received at the 
Meteorological Office by telegraph from 29 stations in the British 
Islands, 31 on the Continent, and 7 in the Atlantic islands of 
Iceland, the Faeroe, the Azores, and Madeim. As soon as each 
report arrives the reading of the barometer and thermometer 
and the state of the wind and weather ai‘e inseried in proper 
geographical position on a blank outline map. When the map 
is fairly complete lines are di’awn connecting all places or 
positions in which the barometer stands at the same level, and, 
as a result, the forecaster sees at a glance in wffiich locality the 
barometer is high, and in which regions it is low% the other 
observations showing the weather conditions wdiich prevail in 
the neighbourhood of the various systems of high and low^ 
pressure. After comparing one weather map with another, say 
for the previous morning or evening, the problem which lies 
before the forecaster is to form a mental picture of the chart as 
it is likely to appear at the close of another twenty-four hours— 
(»r in other words to decide as to the nature of the changes 
which will take place in the conditions of barometer, wind, and 
weather. Bad weather is always associated with what are 
known variously as cyclones, depressions, or areas of low baro¬ 
metrical pressure. Fine weather of anything like a prolonged 
character is due to the presence of anti-cyclones or areas of 
high barometrical pressure. The opposing systems are usually 
in motion, those of the former class moving with more or less 
swiftness, the latter far more slowly, and remaining in fact not 
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inu'ommotiiy in ont* pt^sition fur many tla^^ t<*i’eTiur. Whun 
tin* for(*cnst<*r suos upun the churr .say a oyclune or <iepri^'-Mun 
winoh has an*i\e<I Iroiii the Atlanric, his ImsinehS ib to deter¬ 
mine in which direction ir will iiiu\e, and whether its prugrebS 
will be fast or slow. The accompanying winds an<l weather 
are sn])ject to occabional mo<lification, bnt are sufficiently con¬ 
stant to enalde a successful forecast to be made in the Itirge 
majority of cases in which the depression has obediently 
followed the course anticipated. In cases of hopeless failure 
it may be at once assumed that this has not happene<l. Some¬ 
times the travelling w'eather system goes off in a direction that 
was not at all expected, and in other instances it moves much 
faster or slower, the result in either case being seen in a partial, 
and not infrequently, a total failure of the prediction issued. 

One or two of tlie chapters in Dr. Shaw's work are likely 
to appeal to the scientific student rather than to the general 
reader, but there is very little matter presenting any real 
difficulty to persons of ordinary intelligence. The section on 
types of weather explains why one particular class of conditions 
will often i>revail with slight variations for many days, or even 
fov w^eeks at a stretch. Another interesting chapter deals with 
local variations in the weather, and shows that in very many 
instances forecasts which are prepared, as at present, for large 
districts are often justified by the conditions prevailing in one 
part of the district, and entirely falsified by the weather 
experienced a few miles away. Another chapter is devotetl to 
the system of storm warnings which prevails in this country, 
and yet another to the difficulties existing in the way of 
successfully forecasting fogs and thunderstorms. 

The sections of the work which are likely to appeal most 
forcibly to the agriculturist ai»e, however, those entitled “ Agri¬ 
cultural Weather Forecjists” and “The Practical Utility of 
Weather Foi^ecasts.” In order that these portions of the subject 
may be brought fully and fairly to the notice of the readers of 
this Journal, we have received from the author generous 
]>ei*mission to quote freely from the pages of the book* 

One of the most serious difficulties with which the farmer 
and the fi‘uit gi*ower have to contend is the occurrence of 
severe spring frosts, resulting at times in the complete destruc¬ 
tion of many acres of promising crops. In the section dealing 
with this very important subject, Dr, Shaw remarks :—^ 

Tfae frosts which occur in spring are apeoisily (Jaafentctive on Recount of 
the sensitiveness of young plants, and it is, tberefctfe, desirable to leooguke tlufe 
conditions under which they are likely to occur, imd if possible, to we pre¬ 
cautions for the protection of young growth. 

As measured by instruments, the weather is hot muoh more chhogeabie 
during spring than it is in winter or snuunet, but the cha^^es are of greater 
practical importance The change of shade temperature, w ewwaple, frtan 
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45** to 25** iu the Nprint; is iimch moie dc'^tructnc than a <*kiii»>e from H5*' to 
15’* ill winter, or from Ht*' t<» 60“ in summer 

“ Destructue frostis in sprintf may arise from three separate caus«‘b. and on 
occasions two of tiiese causes may combine. 

The iir&t is the uecurrenc<* of an ouliiiary type of cold, wintry weather. 
The barometer falls with a northerly, north-easterly or easterly wind, and we 
get, in consequence, a cold spell, probably with snow. 

“The Re<*ond of the two causes is noticable in changeable April weather, 
and may be referred to the passage of barometric depressions. If the barometer 
and wind are watcheil, it will be noticed that after rain, with a falling 
barometer and a southerly or s<mth-westerly wind the wind veers to the west, 
north-west, or north, and becomes apparently drier, and the weather clears and 
b^omes eohl. If tins change happens towanls evening, and the wind drops 
when the sky clears, a frosty night is almost certain. 

“The tbiril recognised caiist^ refers especially to night frosts, which may 
occur with destructive effect if the night is clear (even after a warm sunny 
day), and the destruction is the more complete if the day which follows the 
cold night is itself sunny and warm. The most destructive frosts occur when 
the causes here noted as the second and third combine, when cold, clear 
weather with a calm night comes at the close of a boisterous day, with a 
veering of the wind to the north-west or north. 

“ We may consider a little more in detail the process by which the cooling 
takes place on calm, clear nights. Over our Mitfiand Counties in April there 
is on the average a difference of 16*3® between the highest temperature of 
the day and the lowest temperature of the night. In May the difference 
amounts to 17’7“, During clear weather the day temperature is increased 
by the warm sunshine, but the night temperature is lowered. After the sun is 
gone, when the earth and its covering herbage are expt>8ed to a clear sky, they 
lose heat and get colder than the air. They may cover themselves with dew 
or hoar frost, which are a sure sign of their having been cold. But in turn they 
cool the air next to them, and the cooled air in its turn trickles like water 
tlown hill to the valleys. 

“In these circumstances the plants on the tops of the hills are fortunate, 
for the air which replaces that which has been cooled and trickled away is 
practically part of the original undihturbetl supply, and is comparatively warm. 
The plants on the hill side get the air which trickles down from above, and is 
consequently colder than that enjoyed by the plants at the top. The cooling 
goes on as the air flows down to the valleys. But the worst fate awaits the 
plants in the valleys wheie pools of cold air form. Thither the coldest air 
gravitates, and for the plants at the bottom the air is stagnant, conseipiently 
they may cool by exposure to the open sky much in the opposite way to 
that in which a joint roasts in a ‘hastener* before a fire. The shape of 
the ground which causes a pool of stagnant air to form takeb the part of the 
‘ hastener.’ 

“ The effects of tliis process of cooling may be very different in situations 
which are quite near to one another. Meteorologists arc accustomed to note 
such effects by having one thermometer ‘ on the grass,’ supported on a couple 
of forked twigs close to the ground, and another ‘ in the screen,’ which moans 
that it is kept in a louvred box at a height of four feet from the ground. On 
calm, clear nights the effect of the protection of the screen is very striking. 
The differences are not altogether due to enclosure in a screen ; the height of 
the screen above the ground has something to do with it because the trickling 
stream of cold air keeps to the ground, and is not often very thick. 

“The fidlowing conclusions regarding the distribution of temperature 
during frosts on calm nights are well established :— 

“ (a) The frost becomes more severe as one goes from the hills down 
to the valleys, and hollows on the hillsides are colder than the more 
expoacd parts. 
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“ (V) The £ro'?t is most severe on the trround, and become'; le-s severe 
at shrub height, still less so at tree height; so that herbage and low 
shrubs may be destroyed when higher shnibs and trees are spared. 

“ (c) An overcast skv or a light wind generally prevents ground frosts. 
“ Tt is also a well established meteorological fact that on the aveiatre wind 
falls off in the evening, and in settled weather a calm night often follows a 
day witli a good breeze. This is especially the ca'^e with an easterly wind. 

“ Referring to the three causes which conduce to the production of sharp 
night frosts, the first two are easily associated with general meteorological 
conditions over the country, and to anticipate them forms part of the ordinary 
duty of weather forecasting. The changes are often very sudtien, and while 
it is as a rule possilde to anticipate their general character, it is less easy to 
form an estimate of the intensity of the changes. The difference between the 
changes which produce only a chill, and those which cause a frost, is not 
indicated on the maps used for forecasting. 

“ The frosts of calm nights are still more difficult to deal with by forecasts 
issued from a central <)ffice. They are subject to the effects of local 
peculiarities of site and circumstances, of which account can only be taken 
by those who are on the spot. A light air, hardly strong enough to be (’ailed 
a wind, will keep away a night frost by preventing stagnation ; a calm, on the 
other hand, favours frost; but from the point of view of the weather-forecaster 
the calm may be an artificial calm due to surrounding trees or buildings, and 
not at all due to what he would understand by the weather. 

“ Tt has already been pointed out that sitnation, whether on a bill or hill¬ 
side, or a valley, is also of importance. It is, therefore, necessary that persons 
interested in protecting their crops from frost should make use of their local 
knowledge in extension of the information to be obtained from forecasts. 

“ One oE the best aids to the use of local knowledge is the regular stmly of 
weather maps. The Meteorological Office issues daily charts of the weather 
over the Hritish Isles and North-Western Europe, which can be had by anyone 
on payment of the cost of postage and covers (1 1, per annum), and the 
contlitions for the occurrence of frosts can be watched much more effectively 
by an examination of the daily map than by the mere consultation of the 
forecast which is drawn up for a whole district, and must be limited to about 
a dozen words, 

“ Further information about the probability of a night frost may be got 
from local observations of the temperature and humidity of the air, the readings 
of the dry and wet bulb thermometer. From these readings on any occasion 
the so-called “ dew point ” of the air can be computed. The dew point is the 
temperature at which dew begins to form. 

Destructive frosts on calm nights are far more likely to occur when the 
air is dry ; that is when the dew jx)int is far below the air temperature, or the 
wet bulb is far below the dry, than on nights when it is moist or the dew point 
and wet bulb temperatures are near the dry. 

“ From what has been said above, it will be gathered that any one who is 
interested in protecting his crops from night frosts, and* therefore^ wii^ to 
know beforehand when frosts are likely to occur, will do well to stwiy 

“ (1) The pecularities of his locality to know whether from being in a 
cup or valley, it is especially liable to frosts on caJm nights, 

“ (2) The daily charts, with or without forecasts by tel^raph, in order 
that he may recognise the meteorological conditions in which the weather 
is likely to become cold or calm. 

“ (3) The readings of the dry and wet bulb thermometers, so that he 
may recognise the occasions when ground night frosts are likely to be 
severe on account of the dryness of the air. 

“ The best method of protection for young phwjfs against night frosts is to 
cover them up ami thereby prevent first of all tho loss of heat, and aecondly the 
access of cold air. 
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“ Other means of protection ba\e been tried. Saturation with water of the 
erround iu which the plants are growiiisr is resorted to in fruit plantations in 
("•alifurnia. Possibly the evaporation of the water ih in itself a pn»tecti<m, as it 
promotes the formation of a mist over the land to be protected, but tlie 
warmth of the water itself no doubt also acts to prevent the air just a>)ove it 
beinc cooled as much as it would have been if the ground bad been dry. On 
the other hand Continental writers point out that <lelicate plants are more 
sensitive to the ejffeots of frost when their cells are fully charged with water 
than when they are in a dry condition, and then the adoption of this method, 
though mitigating the intensity of frost, may lead to iiicrease<l damage to the 
crop." Possibly difEerences in the character of the crops to be protected, more 
narticularly the heights of the sensitive parts above the ground, may account 
for the apparent difference of opinion. On occasions when there is an 
appreciable breeze saturation of the ground is probably barniful, as it would 
promote increasetl evaporation, and so lead to cooling while the protecting mist 
would be dispersecl by the breeze as rapidly as it was formed. * .Smudging,’ i.e. 
covering the area with smoke from the combustion of damp straw or other 
smoky fuels, bas been recommended as a protective measure, and the experi¬ 
ments have given ri^e to some discussion. 

“ Vegetation suffers most when the plants are rapidly warmed by the sun 
after being exposed to frost, so that protection is useful in the early morning 
when the sun is rising.” 

Dr. Shaw’s remarks on the Pi’actical Utility of Weather 
Forecasts ” are also worthy of serious attention. He says 

Any one receiving a telegraphic forecast for the first time hardly knows 
wliat to do with it. He looks at the sky and ransacks his own experience ; if 
bis habitual prognostics supjiort the forecast he will act upon it; if they are in 
conflict with it he can hardly trust himself to the inferences drawn from 
premises unknown to him by" persons who do not live out of dinirs or <»therwiso 
share his (*xperience. In the end he is almost sure to be guided by his own 
exiiericnc'e, and then indulge in a judgment e,r post facto upon his wisdom 
iu having so determined, 

*‘The fa<*t is that the effective use of telegraphic forecasts re<iuircs practice, 
and it also requires c<;-urdiuation with the j>rognostics, general or local, with 
which the user is familiar. Supposing that we couhl re-arrange the practice of 
furet*astmg 8t» as to give in the evening the weather anticipated for the penod 
0 a.m. next morning to 0 a.m. on the following moriiing, and iu the morning 
the weather from the appmaching muinight to midnight next evening, or even 
from 6 p.m. to 0 p.m,; and if the }»ercentage of accuracy could bo kept up to 
its present figure, there is no doubt that the recipient who always acted iqitm 
the forecasts would find them, on the avei*age, of effective utility, and the utility 
could lie very greatly enhanced by the consideration day by day by some 
person of special knowledge on the sj^t of the relation of the forecasis to 
actuality, the reasons for success and failure, and the preliminary signs of the 
commencement and sequence of the changes anticipated. This development 
requires a local knowledge of the principles of forccabtiug by means of weather 
charts, which might form part of a rural education. A weIl-inforrae<l corres- 
nondent in possession of the geneial inferences eouhl probably give a local 
f(*rerast that would be better applicable to the particular district than the 
general ofificial forecast. 

Until such a development is possible wo cannot be said to have a * system ’ 
of forecasting, and a judgment as to the utility of our forecast practice gives 
no .adequate information u[»on the progress of the subject from the scientifl<‘ 
point of view. 

** .Vfrer wliat 1 have athl it is not surpiismg that the repurU which we get 
about the appUratiou of forci'asts ih‘al mnit* with their uc»nu‘acy than with 
their utility. (’on'cs|>undeuts who receive the harvest forecast by telegram, 
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and win I arn alway^s luvdcd to Mip|,dy nott s of the weathei whioh enahU tu 
check the accuracy, tipqiiently re]>f»rt that the fnreca^f^ wen* renuikably 
accurate, l)«t they eo a*? far to ‘»ay that they were acted u|o>n with 

advantage. Occasionally I have learned th.it persons acting upon the forecasts 
have save*I themselves from difficulties which were otherwise unft)rcseen. 

In recent years the Office has emleavoured to meet the special require¬ 
ments of farmers by sujqjlying notices of the prospect of settled weather that 
might be utilised for getting in hay or corn crops. Very enthusiastic ac¬ 
knowledgment of the utility of these forecasts has been expressed in terms of 
hundreds of pounds by an agricultural firm in Cornwall. 

“ For the dwellers in cities life is so organised that the variations of weather 
seem to be of little importance, anti a forecast tends to be a matter of curiosity 
verging on the important as the week draws to its end. The means of trans¬ 
port on land and sea have been so greatly improved and developed as to give 
the impression of being independent of the weather. This attitude, which is 
justifiable with certain limitations, sometimes finds expression in various ways. 
A post-office official once told me that a knowledge of to-morrow’s weather 
would be of no utility to the rm-ai postal service, because His Majesty’s mails 
had to be carried whatever the weather might be. The dwellers in cities often 
forget the comlitions under which the supply of the daily necessaries of life, as 
mjilk, meat, or vegetables, is carried on, and the extent to which the proper 
ordering the supply is contingent upon the weather. Our feeling of inde¬ 
pendence of the weather is sometimes sadly shocked by the paralysing infiuence 
of a snowstorm or a fog, and we are forcibly reminded that it is not only the 
health resort that is interested in to-morrow’s weather. 

‘‘ It is in connection with agriculture and the supply of the necessaries of 
life that the work of forecasting should find its application. For the excur¬ 
sionist and the holiday-maker the uncertainty of to-morrow is really part of 
the interest. So much is the holiday-maker disposed to look upon the brighter 
side of things, that it is not at all improbable that, if we could describe to¬ 
morrow’s weather exactly, with all its dripping accuracy, some protests would 
be raised against the publication of the information as interfering with business. 
But with the agricultural world it is different. They are not by nature so 
optimistic. It would be a matter of great interest to know the actual yield of 
farm produce each year, estimated as a percentage of the maximum possible 
under the most favourable circumstances of weather, and by how much a 
promising result is spoile<i by bad weather. The destruction of lambs by heavy 
snowstorms, of fruit and potatoes by late frosts, the shortage of hay or roots 
for want of water, and the loss of crops by inclement harvest weather^ all put 
together would total up to a large percentage and a vast sum of money. To 
these must be added the loss or depreciation of live stock or perishable goods 
in consequence of rough weather^ or delays in transit, or the overstocking of 
the market in bad keeping weather. With a life-long experience of a heavy 
percentage of inevitable losses it Is little wonder that the farmer should take 
a philosophic view of the situation. If he is to lose something like iO per cent, 
it seems hardly worth while to trouble about a margin of 1 or 2 pfer oei^t. Bat 
the difference might easily reach a figure that would convert a hm on the year 
into a profit, and whatever is gained by improving our knowled^ of tho weather 
is so much to the good, even though it be not the whole, so that theto Is 
tainly a golden opportunity for successful forecasts of weather. 

“ Since their introduction fifty years ngo the use of sync^tic charts has 
enabled us to make certain definite advances, and the Oaooees which has been 
achieved is sufficient to encourage ua to pursue the researches further. Jt jhiay 
be that iu the end the caprices of weather will all diseppoint ms and 
morrow’s weather will never be forecasted with sufficient accuracy to all 
practical purposes. Even in that case the etorfc WiB not have been voUuelesa. 
It is quite possible that the progress of reseaiuh^ guided prhnarpy by the wish 
to improve the daily forecast, will lead to the rocpgnffck*k ^ W' tod U^terial 
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for, th(‘ tlcveliipm(‘ut of laws of a more gouoi.il ohamctei that will t nahle ns to 
anticipate the weather for the season or the month, ft is only by close 
prar'tieal study that such an objo{‘t can be achieved ” 

In conclusion we would heartily recommend tlie book to 
any who wish to obtain a thoroughly reliable and up-to-date 
guide as to the progress of modern weather knowledge. The 
work should most certainly be included in the lilu'ary of every 
school or college, an<l most especially of those in \\hicli tbe 
subject now forms a part of the ordinary coui‘se of instruction. 
Ill the introduction to the work, Dr. Shaw modestly disclaims 
the possession of any large experience in the actual work of 
daily weather hirecasting, jmd points out that his position has 
been mainly that of an onlooker. He, as modestly, omits to add 
that if any a<hahces have been made in this country within 
recent years they have been due in a large measure to his own 
guidance and a<lvice. We are not deviating one atom from tlu^ 
truth when we remark that a substantial portion of the material in - 
eluded in the jiresent work could not have been written elevt^n 
years ago when the present director of the busy Government 
department at South Kensington assumed the reins of office. 

One may add that Dr. Shaw’s book is admirably produced. 
The printing is bold and clear, and the nimierous illustrations 
afford much assistance to the reader, notably in the more ad- 
Tance<I sections of the work, where such assistance is especially 
neetled. 

12 Patten Koad, FBEDK. J. BRODIE. 

Warnihworth Common, s.W. 


THE NORWICH SHOW, 1911. 

The year DUl opened for the R(»yal Agricultural Society 
under exceptionally favourable auspices, with His Majesty 
The King at its head as Presitlent. The Annual Show at 
Norwich was, in many ways, the fittest, most comprehensivt*, 
and certainly one of the most notable that has ever taken 
place in the long period of seventy-two years since the doors 
of the hi*st “Royal Show” were opene<I at Oxford in 1839. 
The week following His Majesty’s Coronation afforded an 
oppoii:unity for many of the <listinguished personages gather*ed 
together at that time from the four quartei*s of the globe to 
visit the Exhibition of the premier Agidcultural Society of 
England in one of our most important agric nit anil counties, 
ami one in which King George himself is a landowner, farmer, 
ami stockbreeder. 

The Society has twice previously visited the Cathedral 
City, first in 1849, sixty-two yeai*s ago, and on a second 
occasion in 1886, since which time a quarter of a century 
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has elapsed. The magnificent coUection^, eacdi the best of 
its kind, of machinery, implements, live stock, &c.. thus 
brought to their doors cannot therefore have failed to 
have had a stimulating and educational influence upon the 
agricultural population of the district, who supported the 
Show in large numbers during the week, particularly on 
the Thursday, the first shilling day. 

In the table set out below are collected together for 
cojnparison, particulars as to the entries, admissions, &e., at 
the three Shows held at Norwich. 


Tear 

President 

i 

Imule- .Bntnts 
inents of Ine 
entered stuck 

\nmbei 1 
of persons' 
admitted 

+ ssPtuHt 
—ssLOSS 

1S49 i 
1886 
1011 

Earl of Chichester 

H U.H. ]ftnnce of Wales 

HJI. The King .... 

. . . 1 1.882 1 624 

. . . 4656 1 1,828 

. . . 5,276 2,»4B 

Norecord 
104,1)06 
lil 465 

£ 

- 1,958 

- 1,062 
- 5S2 


The Show of 1849 was open to the public for two days, 
and—although no official record exists of the actual attendance 
—a local newspaper has it that “ over twenty-two thousand 
people visited the show,” among the guests being the Duke of 
Cambridge, who was entertained by the Mayor, IVIr. (afterwards 
Sir) Samuel Bignold. On that occasion, the eleventh annual 
country meeting of the Society, the East Anglian implement 
makers were in strong force. The display in thejr department 
was more extensive than ever before, an<I improvement in 
general principles an<l construction had never been so marked. 
This was particularly observable in steam engines, carts, anti 
waggons. By this time, through the trials which had been 
conducted annually, the Society hud gained the confidence of 
the fui‘mer, who, when selecting implements, gave prefesvnce to 
those which hail gained the Society’s mark of approval. 

The 1886 Show took place at Crown Point under the 
Presidency of the Prince of Wales (King Edward the Seventh). 
His Royal Highness waa most active in the, performance of the 
duties of his office, attending regulaidy the meetings of the 
Council in London, and inspecting the showyard during its 
preparatirm. He was also present at the Show on three 
occasions, twice being accompanied by the Princess of Wales 
(Queen Alexandra). The total number of of live stock 

at this Show (1,823) was considerably larger than at any Show 
subsequent to the International Exhibition held in 1879 at 
Kilburn, and those exhibited were fai* above the average. 

When it was definitely decided that the national Society 
shoiihl visit Norwich in 1911, the Royal Norfolk Agricultural 
Association at once agreed to abandon their annual exhibition 
for the year, and in addition, subscribed most generously to 
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tb^* lucai fmi4. Ill exchungi*, tho Members of this Ass<iciu- 
tion were accorded privileges in connection with the Show 
similar to those enjoyed by the Members of the Hoyal 
Agricnltnrul Society. Prhileges were also granted to the 
Members of the Suffolk Agricultural Association, which body 
also made a contribution to the local fund. 

Through the good offices of Mr. Russell Colman, the Society 
wereagjiin favoured with the use of the beautiful park at Crown 
Point, which had been generously placed at their disposal in 
18SC by the present owner's father, the late Mr. Jeremiah 
Colman. The actual area of land enclosed was 150 acres; 
exhibits occupying lOS acres, the remainder representing the 
shooting and other plantations which, situated as the^ 
were in different parts of the gi*ound, gave the Showyard 
an unusually picturesque appeai‘ance. The main entrance 
was at the western end of the site near the Whitlmgham 
Lane, with the Implement section as usual arrange<l on 
that portion of the gi*ound to which the entrance gave 
immeiliate access. At the southern side of the Imple¬ 
ments the Horticultural, Forestry, and Agiicuituml Education 
sections were placed. The three Pavilions (Royal, Stewards, 
and Membei*s) were in their usual place in the centre of the 
grouiul, and beyond these was the Large Ring. At the rear of 
the Pavilions and Grand Brand was a plaiitation, a pathway 
through which led up to a plateau on which were housed the 
hor.^es and sheep. Cattle occupied the space facing the 
Pavilions, and the Pig pens filled the extreme eabteni end of 
the site. 

The setting out of the Showyard, in consequence of the 
positions of the different woods and rows of trees, w^as a task 
of no fcunall difficulty, and while every endeavour was made by 
the Allotment Committee to allocate the stan<ls satisfactorily, 
in certain instances exhibitors conshlered that they were not so 
well place<l as they could have wished. 

A word may appropriately be said here as to the most 
excellent arrangements made by the Great Eastern Railway to 
cope with the enormous goods, live stock, and passenger traffic 
arising out of the Bhow. 

Close t<» the Khowyard entrance a special station for pas¬ 
sengers was constructe<l, and extensive dock and platform 
accomm<»dation was provided for dealing with the live stock 
and heavy implement and machinery traffic. Bleeper roads 
and paths over a considerable stretch of meadow land were laid 
<lovvn, a bridge for both i)edestrians and vehicles was thrown 
over tht* river Yare, and an uverline footbridge for passengers 
at the Wensum Junction station was also put up. Another 
footlTridge constructed over the main line gave access to the 
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new pathways, which considerably shortened the distance for 
visitors coining from Norwich on foot. 

Everything in connection with the transit of exhibits and 
visitoi's, thanks to the excellent organisation t»f the railtvaj 
officials, was performed with the greatest celeritt, and in the 
smoothest possible manner, and no company has tlone more to 
earn the thanks of the Society than the Great Eastern Railway, 
whose efforts were gratefully acknowledged by the Goterinn's 
and Members in a resolution passed at the General Meeting in 
the Showyard. 

Unlike the shows of the last few years, that at Norwich 
opened on a Monday, June 26, and closed on the following 
Friday, June 30. All the exhibits being in the Yard oii the 
Sunday, the custom of holding Divine Service in the large tent 
was revived. The sermon on this occasion was preached by the 
Bishop of Norwich, and a large number of the attendants 
on the live stock and also repi’esentatives of the Council were 
present. 

The weather—^which on the preceding Saturday and Sunday 
was exceedingly wet—showed signs of relenting when the 
gates were opened on Momlay morning, and, although the day 
was cold and showery, there were occasional periods of sunshine. 
As usual the chief business of the first tlay was the judging. 

Several of the Colonial Ministers of Agriculture—wiio had 
been specially invited to the Show—were early visitors, and 
these gentlemen were taken round the Show by the Hon. Cecil 
Parker, who performed the duties of Reception Htewanl during 
the week. 

Other visitors on the opening day were a party of some 
sixty members of the Netherlands Agidcultural Society, who, 
after spending two or three days at the Show, subsequently 
paid visits to typical firms in East Anglia. 

Arrangements were made for a visit on Monday of a large 
party of native officers and men of the Indian Army in this 
country in connection with the Coronation, but, at the very last 
moment, circumstances arose which compelled the authorities 
to cancel the arrangements. 

A luncheon was given in the Showyard by thb High Sheriff 
of Norfolk, which was attended by the Colonial Ministers of 
Agriculture present in the ground. 

The total number of persons who paid 5a. for admission on 
the opening day was only 878, as agaa3ast 2,492 on the corres¬ 
ponding day at Liverpool in the previous year. 

By Tuesday, the first half-crown day, the weather had 
become quite settled, and there was abundance of 
in\ each of the i*emainiiig ilays of the Show, althongflai rsin foil 
heavily on the Thumlay night- 
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Tlie General Meeting of GoTernovB and Memberti Avaw held 
at noon on June 27, in the large tent, when the Acting- 
President read a telegram from the King expressing His 
Majesty's hopes for the success of the Show, which he looked 
forward to Tisiting on the following day. Much interest w^as 
displayed in the announcement of the awards of the Judges 
in the competitions for the best managed Farms, Plautation>s, 
and Home Nurseries, ami for designs of Buildings for Small 
Holdings. Thanks were tendered by the meeting to the Lorrl 
Mayor and Corporation, the Local Committee, the Great Eastern 
Hail way, an<I to Mr. Russell Colman, for the valuable assistance 
given i)y them in various ways. (The full report of the 
proceedings will be found at page xxv of the Appendix.) 

The juvlgiug in the Horticultural Exhihitioii took place 
in the morning of Taes<lay, and at 2 p.m. this section was 
o])ened to the public. 

On Wednesday, the prixicipal event was, of course, the 
official visit of His Majesty The King, President of the Society. 
Leaving London hy special train,His Majesty aiTived at Thorpe 
station a few minutes after noon, and at St, Andrew’s Hall 
received a loyal address from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
citizens of Norwich. The following is an exti*act from this 
address : 

“ We hail Tour Majesty's presence here to-day as a happy auguiy for 
the continuance of that Eayal interest in agriculture \\hich in the past 
has so greatly promoted the welfare of the chief industry of this portion 
of Great Britain.” 

In the course of his reply, the King said : 

“My presence here as President of the Koyal Agricultural Society 
of England indicates my wish and intention to promote as far as in me 
lies the advancement and interest of agriculture and the breeding of stock, 
an industiy not only of value to this locality but of capital importance to 
the Knig<iom and to my whole Erapne. u is my earnest wish to follow 
in my father's footsteps, and to give encouiagement, countenance and 
support to all welWhrected efforts for the benefit of agriculture, and for 
the welfare of all classes of my people who are engaged in agricultuial 
production.” 

Before leaving St, Andrew’s Hall, His Majesty conferred 
The honour of Knighthood ixpon the Lord Mayor, Mr. Eustace 
Gurney, whose father, the late Mr. John Gurney, as Mayor 
of Norwich twenty-five years earlier, received the Pilnce of 
Wales (King Edward), on the occasion of the Society's Show 
in 1886. 

The Royal party then drove to the Mai‘ket Place, where 
the school children of the city—^numbering many ihousunds— 
were assembled to greet His Majesty, an<l thence, by way 
of Brucondale to the Showground, at the entnxnce to which, 
the Honorary Director, Sir Gilbert Greenall, on horse-back, met 
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the proeehhioii and conducted Hib Majesty to the Royal Patilioii. 
whei'e he was received by the Acting-President and members 
of the Council ho extended to him a loyal and cordial gi'eeting. 

The arrhal of the Royal procession at the Show gates was 
bignalle<I by the bounding of a fanfare and royal salute by the 
trumpet band ot the 1st East Anglian Brigade of the Royal 
Field Artillery. 

At the side <if the Royal Patilion were drawn up about 
ddO members of the Royal Norfolk Veterans’ Association, who 
tvere inspected by His Majesty on arrival. 

Luncheon wnis served in the Royal Pavilion, and amongst 
those W’ho hud the honour of being invite<l to meet the King 
at this ftanction were the following representatives of the 
Colonies:—Sir Joseph Ward (Premier of New Zealand), the 
Hon. R. P. Roblin (Premier of Manitoba), Sir Newton Moore 
(Agent-6enei‘al for Western Australia), tlie Hon. A. A. Kirk¬ 
patrick (Agent-General for South Australia), the Hon. W. L. 
Biiillieu (Commibbioner of Public Works, &c., Victoria), the 
Hon J. S. Duff (Minister of Agricultm^e, Ontario), the Hon. 
John Richards (Minister of Agriculture, Prince Edward 
Island), the Hon. W. R. Mothex*well (Minister of Agriculture, 
Subkatchewun), ami Mr. W. P. Bull, K.C., of Ontario. 

After luncheon, His Majesty, on the verandah of the Royal 
Pavilion, prebented a Silver Onp to the driver of the best 
turn-out at the horse pai’ade in Norwich on Coronation day. 
The successful entry was one of the Corporation water-carts, 
which was decorated as on the day of the parade. 

The King then drove through the Implement yard, taking 
special notice of the exhibits to which the Society’s Silver 
Medals had l)een awarded, to the Hoidicultural Exhilntion, 
where he alighted and made a tour of the tents devoted to this 
bi'ction. FI is Majesty’s carriage was also stopped at the exhibits 
of the Norwich Master Weavei*s’ Association ami the Norfolk 
and Norwich Hospital. After inspecting the Forestry and 
Education exhibitions, His Majesty drove, by way of the 
Working Dairy, to the eml of the Cattle Sheds, where the 
Champion and first prize animals were “ parked ” for his 
inspection. Later His Majesty entered the Royal Box in the 
Grand Stand, and remained there some time as an interested 
spectator of the horse-jumping and other events in the large 
ring, leaving the Showyard at four o’clock for Trowse Station, 
whence he tmvelled by special non-stop train back to town. 

While at the Show, His Majesty conferred upon the Eight 
Hon. Ailwyn E. Fellowes (Acting President) the honour of 
Knight Oomuuinder of the Royal Victorian Order, and upon 
Sir Gilbert Greemill (Honorai*y Director) the honour of 
Cornmauder of the Royal Victorian Order, 

yOV* 72 . ? 
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Pi‘omiiient amongist the visitors on the Wednesday were 
the three members of the A])yssinian Mission to the King’s 
Coronation accompanied by Capt. the Hon. N. G. Thesiger, 
D.S.O., who were greatly intereste<l in the machinery section. 
On the invitation of the Duke i)f Dev<mshire, they re-visitod 
the Showyard on Thiii'sday, and were conducted through the 
various sections by the Stewards ot Implements, Mr. Cornwallis 
and the Htm. John E. Cross. 

On Wednesday evening a bamiuet was gi^en by th<* Lord 
Mayor in St. Andrew’s Hall, in honour of His Majesty’s visit 
to tile city. Several of the Colonial Ministers were present, and, 
amongst others, the Minister of Agriculture (Earl Carrineton) 
an<l representatives from the c<>mity and city, as well as 
Members of Council t)f the Society. 

On Thursday, the first shilling day, the Show was visited 
])y a party representative of the various Parliaments of the Over¬ 
seas Dominions, who were at that time guests in England of the 
Lords and Commons Committee. The members of this party, 
several of whimi were accompanied by their wives, were enter¬ 
tained TO luncheon in the Bhowyard ])y the Norfolk Members 
of both Houses of Parliament, Lord Hastings presiding. 

A local section of the Horticultural Exhibition was opened 
on the Thursday after the judging of tlie exhibits in these 
classes, which were arranged in a special tent adjoining the 
three others which housed the exhibits in the open classes. 

The attendance on the Thursday reached 75,266, or (*onsider- 
ably more than half the aggt*eg*cite attemlance for the five days 
the Show was open. 

On the closing day, Friday, the (»vents in the Large Ring 
iiicludeil a *^Chami}ion ” Jumping Competition by the winners 
in the classes <leci(led on the preceding <lays, and the prizes in 
thi* Harness Horse classes which were judge<l inclmled three 
Fifty Guinea Gobi Cups, which were awarded respectively tor 
the best single horse, the best pair, and the best tandem. 

Below are given tables showing (1) tlie number of visitoi*s 
admitted by payment at <litferent times on each day of the 
recent Show, and (2) the total daily admisvsi(»ns on each day at 
the hist seven shows, and at the Norwich Bhow of 1886. 


(1) Admissions hy Payment at Norwich^ 1911. 


Day of Show 

11 a.ni. 

Ipan. 

3 p.m. 

5 pm. 

7 pm, 

Day’s total 

Monday 

366 

683 

808 

878 

878 

878 

Tue‘<day (2,v. U//.) . 

3,.SoO 

5,690 

6,771 

7,104 

7,140 

7,140 

Wednesday (2v. CuL") . 1 

9,772 

14,971 

19,651 

20,U6 

20,441 

20,442 

Thursday (U.) 

28,403 

52,954 

68,201 

75,029 

75,259 

7.5,266 

Friday (U*.) . . j \217 

13,144 

16,382 

I7,0tl 

17,737 

17,739 


Total A<Imi*38ioii8 . . ! 121,465 
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(2) Total daily admisHions at the 1911 Shotf\ rowyared vofh 
the pf^prioKs stor Shoirs and the Nor ad eh Shtnv nf LsM*!. 


Prices of 1 

Admibsion 

i Nor 

1 \MCh, 

1 1911 1 

( ( 

Li \ er- 
l>ool, 
JOlU 

Glouces 

ter. 

1909 

Ne\\- 
Cdstle, 1 
1908 j 

Lincoln 

1907 

Dcrl>%, 1 

1006 j 

l*ark 

19(.5 

Noi 
’vv icb, 
1886 

Half-crov n (Imple¬ 
ment Yard only) 

1 

1 - 1 



2,397! 


1 


14b 

Five Shillings . 

t 8i8 

2,402 

1,492 


1,680 

2,752 


825 

Half-crown 

' 7140 

19 64* 

20019 

32,142 

22,S.;5 

25.80U 

* 2,770, 

8074 

Half-crown 

20,44a 


16.152 

28,880 

22,725 

— 

1 7 684 

10894 

One Shilling 

75 2bb 

44.327 

30,2bl 

Mb 489 

51,888 

4t*.,055 

1 7,7.54’ 

' 42.774 

One Shilling 

j 17,739 

41154 

21,152 

51,959 

33,878 

44 C70 

5,770 ' 42,3‘H 

1 

Totals . 

1 121 465 

137,812 

88,396 

213,867 

133,000 

n9,143>- 

1 2S.978- 

! 104,909 


» Derby, 1906—Only one Halt-crown day. 

a Park Royal, 1905—No Five Shilling day; third day, price of admisbion <2/j. 6d.) 
reduced to lit. after B p.m. 


Ct^mparative Btatemeiits of entries in the Live Stock an<l 
Implement Sections for the same Shows are also appended :— 

Entrien of Live Stork, Poultry, and Produce, 


Nonsuh, 

lull 

pool. 1 
lUlU 

Glou- 

cestei, 

i40i 

^ew- 

castle, 

ISOS 

Lincoln, ^ 
IMOT 

Derby, 
im < 

Park 

Ilojal, 

iSO& 

INorwfcb, 

‘ 1886 

Horses 

>716 1 

>686 i 

>599 

>664 

>506 

>563 

*373 

493 

Oattle . . 

4,065 

>938 1 

1 4,146 

>948 

>1,030 

>926 

898 

681 

Sheep 

746 

772 , 

, >802 

>696 

>672 i 

>564 

691 

446 

Pigs . . 1 

410 

361 

1 433 

312 

368 

266 

252 

203 

Total . 

2,943 

2,757 

2,980 

3,619 

2,676 

2,319 

3,113 

1,883 

Poultry .... 

1,218 

1,195 

764 

788 

826 

811 

871 i 

191 

Produce 

670 

701 

765 ; 

416 1 

672 : 

625 : 

493 

240 


* Exelu^ne of Double fintncB. 

» Exclusive ot Draught Horses and the Harness OlasseH, 


ahedding in Implement Yard (in feet). 


Description of 
Bbeddinir 

t 

Noruvioiif 

mi 

Liver¬ 
pool, 
t im 

f^ 

Glou- 
i cester, 
laos 

caatJe, 

IIKM 

i^lnouln, ^ 
mi 

Derby, 

1W6 

I*iiik 

Eoyai. 

luOfi 

Norwich. 

ises 

Ordinary 

Machinery , 

Special . . . , 

(Seeds, Models, Ac ) 

reet 
6,690 
3.096 
3,907 1 

iiil 

reet 

7,575 

2,420 

2,891 

Km 

^490 

3,685 

3,960 

Keet 
7,060 , 
2,166 1 
3,361 

Keel 

7,818 

2.620 

3,692 

Feet 

6,580 

1,760 

1,639 

Peet 

7466 

2,017 

1,640 

Total . , . . 

[Kxolubive of oi»en 
ground space] 

13,692 

13,660 

12386 

1 

12,085 

iSyOes j 

1 

13.030 ; 

1 i 

9,969 

10,812 

No. of Stands 

467 

1 __ 

454 

1 437 

1_ 

389 

417 

434 

I 289 I 

' j 

322 


At the Norwich Show of 1849 there were 149 Stands 


In the statement on p. 212 a corapariaon of entries, ctageefe 
and prizes is made between the Shows of 1886 an<l 191L 
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C'OMPARATIYE STATEMENT OP ENTRIES, Etc. 

At the last two Shows held at Norwich in liSSiJ and 1911. 



Classes Eintnes I Classes Katries 


HOESES:- 


Shorthom 
Lincolnshire Bed 
Shorthorn . 
Hereford . 

Devon 

South Devon . 
Longhorn. 

Sussex . 

Welsh . 

Bed Poll . . 

ilberdeen Angus 
Galloway. 


Ayrshire . 
British Holbttm 
Jersey 
Guernsey. 

Kerry 
Dexter . 

Dairy Cows . 
Butter Teat . 
Any other Breed 


Toud for CATTLE. 57 681 


SH5EP, 

Pias, POULTRY, 
PRODUCE 


Clibbth I ntiRojciisstB Lntin^ 


Prizes 


— 

£j,6ro 

— 

&3,SJS 

Shire 


7 

78 

9 

103 

Clydesdale . 


6 1 

55 

8 

54 

Suffolk . . 


9 1 

98 

9 

78 

Hunter . 

, 1 


19 

10 

122 

Polo Pony 
Cleveland Bay 

or] 

“ 1 

— 

6 

33 

Coach Horse 


— I 

— 

2 

9 

Hackney . 

, 

8 

98 

9 

79 

Hackney Pony 
Shetlana Pony 


L ' 

23 

4 

2 

28 

16 

Welsh Pony . 


— 

~_ 

3 

11 

Eidmg Classes 


7 

05 

11 

108 

Harn^ Classes 

.1 


44 

12 

151 

Draught Horse 



13 

1 

, 7 

Jumping . 

• 



4 

1 78 

Total for HORSES 

49 

1 

493 

89 

8771 

CATTLE 





1 

Pnzes 

* 

- 

&I,SSS 

— 

£8J26 


SHEEP :~ 

Pmes . 
Oxford Down. . 

Shropshire . 
Southdown 
Hampshire Down . 

I Suffolk . . . 

DoisetDown . 
Dorset Horn . 
Byeland . 

Kerry Hill (Wales > i 
Other Short Wools. 
Lincoln . 

Leicester . 

Border Leicester . 
Wensleydale . . 

Lonk.... 
DerbyshireGntstone 
Kent or Eomney 
Marsh . 

Ootswold. . . 

Devon 

South Devon . 
Dartmoor. . . 

Exmoor . 

Cheviot . 
Herdwick . . 

Welsh 
Black-faced 
Mountain . 

Other Long Wools 
Cross Bredb . . 

Total for SHEEP . 

ims:- 

PtlZlS 

Large White . . 

Middle White. . 

Small White . 

Tamworth 
Berkshire. 

Black . . . 

Lincolnshire C'uily- 
coated . 

Total toi PIGS 


TOTAL FOE STOCK 17 .^ 

mLTEI*^ 

Ptise<i .1 - 


PRODUCE!- I 

Il'O l»321i M 


iriuios, 5 

1Q2 1 

51 


31) :wr>i> 


, ms ~ , 

' 191 131i ^ 1,218 

£ s I 

\W6 « - M 

374 6 J I 070 


Grand Totals for 
LIVE STOCK, POULTRY, 
and PRODUCE in 1911. 


539 Classes 


5,238 Entries 


£10,600 ’ Prizes 


Animals exhibited in more than one class are here counted as separate entries. 

Including £480 for Farm Prizes, £360 for Horticultural Exhibition, £127 for Competitions, 
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Description op Exhibits. 

The remarks and criticisms contained in the following 
pages are taken from the olBScial reports made by the Judges in 
the different sections. Full particnlai‘s as to ownei‘bhip, 
breeding, pedigree, &c., of the prize-winning animals will, as 
usual, be foumi in the list of awards, which, with the names of 
Officials and Judges at the Show, is printed in the Appendix 
to this volume. The Champion prize winners in the pig 
classev^ are the subjects of illustration on this occasion. 

Horses. 

This section at Norwich made probably the best exhibition 
of hoi'ses ever seen in the “ Royal ” Show gi*ound. No less 
than seven Gold Challenge Cups of the value of fifty guineas 
each were offered in the harnt^s classes, and a Challenge Cup, 
value 50Z., w^as also offered for the best stallion in the classes 
for Suffolk Horses. 

Shires.—The Shire hoi^ses were not only strong in entry, 
but of true type and exceptional quality, A total entry of 
lo;} compares well with former years, and in most of the 
classes competition vas very close and keen. The two largest 
and probably best classes in this section were those for three- 
year-ohl stallions and brood mares. The Duke of Devonshire's 
Warton Draughtsman was placed fii*st in the stallion class, 
and was afterwards awarded the Male Championship, with 
Lord Rothschild’s most promising yeai‘ling colt reserve, 
Messrs. W. & H. Whitley secured the Female Championship 
with their big, weighty, true moving filly, Ltrrna Doone, Bir 
Walpole Green well’s typical mare, Misty Mfjrn, being Reserve, 
There were two most important and satisfactory things in 
connection with the Shire claves which could not fail to be 
noticed by observant visitors—one being the even distribution 
of prizes to animals both bred and owned in all pai*ts of the 
country ; the other was the excellent support given to the 
bree<l by ibe noblemen and gentlemen of England. The result 
was a good illustration of what landlords and tenant farmers 
can dci when they work together. 

Clydesdales.—Yearling colts were a very good class, and in 
point of numbei*s and quality were equal to anything ever Seen 
at the Royal.” Two-year-olds were small in number, but fair 
in quality. Three-year-olds were a small class, but Boyml 
Warden was an outstanding winner. He is made like a cart¬ 
horse, and is a very good representative of the breed. This 
animal afterwai'ds secured the Championship for the best 
stallion. Of the fillies, the yearlings and two-year-blrts were 
good classes, being both in numbers and quality equal to anything 
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in ScotlaiKl. Thrt^e-j^ear-oMs w<^re a Nmall claan, l>iit of good 
quality. Brood mares were small in number, bnt they were of 
good quality. Peggy Pride, awarded the first prize, was an out¬ 
standing winner not only in her class, but also for the Female 
Championship. All over, the Clydesdales, in the opinion of 
the Judges, were the best ever seen at the “ Royal.” 

SujBTolks.—It was only natural that, with the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society’s Meeting in the adjoining county of Norfolk, 
breedei'S of Suffolk horses should strongly support the claBses 
for that breed at the national show. To mark the special 
occasion, a “ Coronation ” Challenge Cup of the value of 50?. 
was provided by the Suffolk Horse Society to be awarded 
annually for the best Suffolk stallion exhibited. The entries 
in the nine classes numbered in all seventy-eight, and a lot of 
splendid animals were showm, but it was a matter for regret 
that there were so many absentees. Special mention must be 
made of the two-year-old stallions, fourteen of which appeared 
in the ring. They were an excellent lot. Oompai*ed with the 
animals of fifteen years ago, the feet of the present-day Suffolks 
show a marked improvement. 

Draught Horses.—The class for draught geldings foaled 
in 1907 or 1908, with tbi’ee prizes of 20?., 10?., and 5?., given 
by the Norwich Local Committee, only secured an entry of 
seven animals. Sir Peter Walker was placed first with a fine, 
active, upstanding, brown three-year-old Slm*e, shown in the 
pink of condition, Mr. Fred Brazier being easily second with 
another big, weighty Shire with capital joints. These were 
both good animals, and were well in front of anything else 
in the class. The third prize winner was a very useful black 
four-year-old by a Shire horse, and from a Clydesdale dam. 
A bay Clydesdale was Reserve. 

Hunters.—Class 28 was not an exceptionally good one, 
although the winner was a nice colt. The prizi^ wintiers 
in Class 29 all showed high merit, and this was quite a good 
class. Some nice exhibits were seen in Class 30, the first and 
second prize winners both being promising young Hunters. 
Class 31 was good, and the winner, a filly of exceptional 
excellence, also won the Champion Gold Medal for the best 
filly not exceeding three years old. The first and second prize 
winners in Class 32 were fairly good, with little to qhoose 
between them. Class 33 was small, but included several 
nice fillies. Class 34 W£^ one of the best collections of brood 
mares the Jiidge had ever seen, both as regards number and 
quality of the exhibits. The winner was a renoarkably fine 
mare. Class 35 was small, but the winner was a heavy-weight 
brood mare of fine stamp, and had a good foal. The foals 
in Classes 36 and 37 were not very good, with the exception 
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of the winners. The winning foal in ClasB 37 wab from the 
first prize heavy-weight mare. The breeding classes wei*<' 
decidedly good, and the light-weight brood mares excellent. 

Hunter Riding Classes.—Class 38 was weak, and contained 
nothing of special merit. The winner in Class 39 was a nice 
horse but otherwise this class, like the previous one, was weak. 
Although containing nothing of outstanding merit, Class 40 was 
fairly goo<l, and a very useful lot of horses were found in 
Class 41. Class 42 contained many horses of high quality, and 
was very good generally. The winners in Class 43 were of a 
high standard, and this was also a very good class. In Class 
44 the winner was an exceptionally good heavy-weight horse 
that afterwards secured the Championship, and the secomi was 
also a valuable animal. The class was a good one. 

The classes as a whole were good, and the show of light horses 
in the Hunter section throughout was one of, if not the, best 
seen at the “ Royal.” 

Polo and Riding Ponies.—In Class 45 the prize winners 
were good, the first especially showing fine action and 
(juaiity. Clabs 46 was a good one, and included two nice colts 
and a very useful mare. A very good filly headed an excellent 
entry in Class 47, and was followed by some nice animals of 
correct polo pony stamp. Class 48 was useful, the winner 
being excellent. Two really good brood mares came forward 
for Class 49, the winner being a fine movpr. She was ex- 
hibitetl with an exceptional foal by the stallion that won the 
Championship. 

Cleveland Bays and Coach Horses.—Thoxigh small in num- 
be3i4, the exhibits in Chisses 54 and 55 lacked nothing in merit. 
The majority of the animals shown were of the Cleveland Bay 
type. Meveral of the winneis were sold at the Show to go 
abroad, including the winning brood mare and foal. This is a 
matter for regret, as there are too few of her class in the country. 
It is expected that these breeds will make a show worthy of 
their reputation at Doncaster in 1912. 

Hackneys.—In the classes for Hackneys the result of, the 
exhibition must have proved extremely satisfactory to the 
President, Council, anti others connected with the Boyal 
Agricultural Society. At no period in the Society’s existence 
have the classes been so well filled, nor the quality of the 
animals generally so good. Many of the principal winners 
at the leading shows of this yeax* put in an appearance, 
and there were also a number ot new faces which were hard 
to beat. 

Hackney Ponies were fairly good as rcg^^rds numbers, and 
on th<^ whole were a smart and dainty lot, most of tbw being 
brimful of quality au<l extravagant goers. 
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Harness Horses.—The Harness classes were well Ailed, and 
the animals competing therein were, on the whole, a good and 
level lot. At the same time, the winners comprised, foi* 
action ami quality, some of the best in England. Sevora 
Bmdvz Toung horses put in an appear^-nce, and won their 
respective classes in good company. 

Shetland Ponies.—Class 81, for stallions, contained some 
fine animals, the fii'st and second prize winners being of 
o\itsteluding merit. They made a fine show with good straight 
action and went with great style. In Class 82, for mares, there 
were also some splemlid animals. The first and second prize 
winners were beautiful goers, and it needed very close 
inspection to decide which was the better. 

Welsh Ponies.—^Though the exhibits in this section wei*(" 
few, they were of extra quality. Shooting Stm\ who was 
again aw^arded the first prize in the stallion class, is as near 
perfection as can be, and when in motion a bettei* or truf^r 
mover would be difficult to find. The second prize winner, 
Gh^ove BaUistite^ a very sweet pony, made a nice show, but 
was beaten bj the wdnner for substance, style, and action. My 
Brother^ the bay pony which came third, is of a different type 
from the other two gi*eys. This animal may alter consider- 
ably, as he is only a baby and a little too fine, although a 
nice neat mover. Four different types were observed in the 
brood mare class, Lady Starlight being a very easy winner. 
She is a good-looldng pony and a sweet mover, her action 
being light, straight, and on. Mountain Lass>^ a roan pony, 
awarded the second prize, is one of the old fashioned sort. 
She is getting on in years, and her back and action are not 
so good as formerly, but she is still a good breiHling animal. 
The roan pony awarded the third prize is also a nice animal, 
hut could not move. There were only two exhibits in the 
Riding class, the bay winner being a real beauty, that could 
walk, trot, or canter at ease. 

Cattle. 

With tlie exception of the Gloucester Show of 1909, the 
entries in the cattle classes were more numerous than at any 
Show^ since the Jubilee Exhibition at Windsor in 1889, 

Much interest was evinced in the specimens of White 
Polled Cattle' sent for exhibition only ” by Mr. John Cater, 
M.P., from Ins herd at Woodbastwick, near Norwich. The 
exhibits consisted oi a four-year-old bull, a cow born in 1900, a 
heifer i*tdf born in Apiul, 1911, and twin calves—a hull and a 

' An mU leitifig account nf White Oattle • An Enqniiy into their OiiKin/ 
0 p}ioaTs in the Pinnstwium <)/ thr u\at»ral Ifntorv iSomttJ, Vol V 

P^rt U., 1S97-8; Part lU , 1898-9, ^ v t 
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li(‘i{Vr—))()ni in August, 1910. The is in<](‘l)tc*(l to Mr. 

(hitor lor tli<‘ following particulars couc(‘rniug his herd :— 

Tlu‘ Whili* Polled I’nttle at Woudba&twiek iminber upwards of (illy, 
includinu; tiiroe bulls and twenty cows besalcs calves and steers. Tliey have 
b{»eu at Woodbastwick since about 1840, and are an offshoot of the now extinct 
Guiiton herd, which, a(‘eordiiig to Storer (Wild White Cattle of Great Britain]^ 
were hrouglit to Norfolk in the latter part of the 18tli century from Micklleton 
Jkirk, Laiu^ashire, the seat of the AssUeton family. The herd, then related to 
that at Gisbiume, can be traced to Whalley Abbey, Tjaiieashiie, and Bewick 
mentions in 1790 that the cattle there were by tradition formerly the property 
of the abbots of that monastery until its suppression in the time of Hemy 
VI11., ami had remained there subsequently until his time. 

The Woodbastwick herd owes much during the last twenty-five years 
to that of Sir Charles Shakerley, of Somerford Park, Cheshire, for a periodical 
inlerehange of bulls has produced characteristics now common to both, the 
shape, with black points, eai’, rim round the eye, muzzle, and spots on the 
front fetlock being similar. The red points, which were formerly the feature 
of tlie G unton herd, have mainly disappeared. 

Occasional crossing with the Khorthorn has been found inevitable to 
prevent the breed from extinction, bub, despite this, the herd preserves a strong 
type, the tendency to white, even after crossing, being very marked. No 
Bhorthorn has been used for four generations. 

The c<nv exhibited at Norwich yielded, in 1010, 11,03.3 lb. of milk in 47 
weeks, with an average weekly yield of 22^ gallons, the highest wx‘ekly yiekl 
in May being 429 lb. 

The bullocks fatten rapidly, and are in considerable demand among the 
dealers in the district. 

Shorthorns.—The entry in this section, numbering 219, 
though perhaps not above the standard, was, on the whole, up 
to the avemge. Village Diamond^ the first prize winner in 
Class 86 (bulls calved in 1906,1907, or 1908) was also awarded 
the Championship, This animal is remarkably even fleshed 
and short legged, with true typical characteristics, and was an 
easy winner. The second prize went to a bull of similar 
breeding, a year younger than the one above. The class m a 
whole was good. In Class 87 (bulls calved in the first three 
months of 1909) the first and second prize winners stood out 
clearly in a moderately good lot, the former winning easily. 
Class 88 (bulls calved in the last nine months of 1909) had a 
large entry of moderate animals. The first prize in Class 89 
(bulls calved in the first three months of 1910) went to a bull 
of considerable merit, but though the entry was a large one, 
there was no other exhibit of very high class. Class 90 (bulls 
calved in the last nine months of 1910) wfts a large one confcain- 
ing many good animals, and though the first two appeared 
pretty equal in merit, there were a large number of very useful 
bulls behind them. The gi*oup class, for the best collection of 
either three or four Shoi*thorn bulls bred by exhibitor and entered 
in the preceding classes, contained a creditable lot of six entries, 
making a good show in the ring. Cows in milk calved in or 
before 1907 (Class 92) were only eight in numbtir. The three 
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pri/A^ juiimalrt were of totally different typen, bnt all three ^ood oi 
their type. OLusa 93 (heifers iu-inilk calved in 1908) was excep¬ 
tionally good. The first prize winner in this class was afterwards 
awarded the Female Championship, and is a very good Bpecimen 
of the breed. Class 94 (heifers calved in the first three months 
of 1909) was small without anything of mnch distinction. 
Class 95 included several good heifers calved in the last nine 
mcmths of 1909, the first prize winner being ]iai*ticulaxdy sweet 
in style and Shorthorn character. The yearling heifers in 
Class 96 weregoodandnumerous, without any great outstanding 
winner. One or two animals in this class were excessively over¬ 
fed, and this remark applies to all the female classes in a more 
or less degi'ee. In Class 97 there was a good lot of yearling 
heifei^, the first and second prize winners being exceptionally 
so. In the Croup class (98) for the best collection of three 
or four cows oi* heifei’s bred by the exhibitor the seven 
entries made a fine show, the winners being a very evexi 
typical lot. 

Dairy Shorthorns.—In Class 99 (bulls) there were only four 
entries of moderate quality, the conditions of entry restiicting 
competition. Class 100 (dairy cows calved in or before 1906) 
was a grand one of twenty-four exhibits, showing, as a whole, 
great merit, and generally giving yields of milk well above tht* 
standard. Glass 101, for four-year old cows, was good, contain¬ 
ing some heavy milkei*s of Shorthorn character. In Class 102 
(heifers calved in or after 1908) there was an entry of seven, 
which fully represented the type of animal desired by the 
Dairy Shorthorn Association, each entrant well qualifying for 
that Association’s certificate. 

Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns-—^The general average of these 
classes was very good and exhibitoi^s ai’e realizing the advantage 
of showing their cattle in better condition than formerly. 
Considering the nearness to the homes and stronghold of the 
breed some of the classes might have been better filled. The 
winner in Class 104 repeated his win of 1910, and is keeping 
his evenness and good form well. He was also awarded the 
Champion prize for the best bull. This was a class of very 
good bulls. Class 105 was the weakest of the male section, 
though the winner improved his position from 1910. The 
second prize bull gives promise of improving with age. Class 
106 was very good, and there was little to choose between 
the fii^st thi*ee bulls. The winner had more size and Lincoln 
Red character, and was a splendid colour. The second and 
third were good bulls with lean flesh. The winner in Class 107 
was a wonderfully level cow for her age (10 years). It was 
a strong class and included several extra good cows. Class 109 
contained some typical heifei*s. Taken as a whole Class 110 
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wuH the bent of the female section, th<‘ winner being a beautiCul 
level-flebhed animal. 

Herefords.—The exhibits at Norwich were both numerous 
and good. Oat of the four old bulls shown, three were well 
worthy of a first prize, that is to say they were quite up to the 
first prize stan<lar<L In a remarkable class of tliirteen two-year- 
olds, Lord Coventry's Dollymount was first, and fhis animal was 
also champion. He is a very level massive bull with grand 
hind quarters, and as a yearling he was first in his class all 
round. The second prize bull was a typical Hei*efor<l, with 
good markings, and altogether a grand young sire. The third, 
a son of the second prize old bull, is ma(ie on different lines, full 
of quality, but a bit small. Then came a immber of big, useful 
bulls, many of them of more than ordinary merit. The year¬ 
lings were even more numerous, and were divided into two 
classes. The senior division contained twenty exhibits. Mr, 
Tudge won easily, as he did at the Eoyal Counties and at the 
Bath and West Shows, with Gameron^ none ioo big, but very 
even and well proportioned, with good quality. The second 
prize winner was of a different type, and requires time to 
develop. The third and fourth (from the same breeder) 
were both goo<l, and after these were many that will prob¬ 
ably grow into valuable sires. The junior yearlings were 
not well represented. The fii*st prize went to Mrs. Medlicott 
for Bodenham Leonardo^ but with the exception of the 
first three or four animals there was nothing remarkable 
in this chiss. In the cow class, which was only a small one of 
three entries, Mr. Peter Coats’ famous Ladybird 2nd regained 
her position, and Mr. Tu<lge’s Gwendoline took second place. 
There were only two or three younger matrons, headed by Ida^ 
a very good one from the same herd as Ladybird 2nd. Mr. 
Oooke-Hill was awardeil the first prize in the two-yeai*-old 
heifer class for ShehUy Primula^ a heifer with great substance, 
good flesh, and grand character. This animal was also the 
winner of the Female championship. The second prize animal 
will probably maintain her form better, and will no doubt grow 
into a good cow. There were several others likely to make 
good breeding cows* The yearling heifers were a particularly 
attractive collection, the winner being quite a smart one, though 
somewhat undersized. 

Devons.—These classes contained 47 entries with a few 
absentees. The competition throughout was keen, for practi¬ 
cally ihe whole of the animals were good representatives of the 
breed. The four older bulls present were typical speoimens- 
The fii*st prize winner possessed character and great scale, 
probably about 23 cwt. The competition in the two-year^pldfe 
was very close, the winning bull in thia class alao ohtainiftjf 

f 
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the Championship. The yearling bnll class filled well. The 
cow class contained three good animals, the tvvo-year-oUl 
heifei*s were Tery sh*ong and even in quality, while the y(‘arling 
heifei*s made a large and good class, three standing well out 
from the others. This class contained the winnei* of the 
Female Championship in Beauty of Windsor shown by H.M. 
The King. The six dairy cows that were brought into the 
ring showed well, possessing the true characteristics of the 
breed, with capital udders, and did great credit to this dual 
purpose breed. 

South Devons.—The old bulls were three in number, the 
fii»st prize and Challenge Cup being awarded to a three-year-old 
animal that was far in advance of the others, and should make 
a good old bull. The second prize went to an animal full of 
flesh but rather dark in colour. The first prize winner in 
the yearling bull class was an exceptionally good one, 
likely to be seen again. The other exhibits were not quite so 
even. In the cow class the honoui's went to a cow showing 
good milking qualities, and to a very useful animal with goo<l 
colour. The other entries were full of milking qualities. In 
the two-year-old class, a well-proportioned heifer, full of 
quality, was placed fimt. The second was a large heifer for 
her age, being deep and full of flesh; and the third, 
though dark in colour, was very even. Yearling heifers were 
four in number. The winner in this class was even and full 
of flesh, and the second prize winner, though not <j[uite so 
even, ran very close. The third prize and reserve number f(‘ll 
to nice heifers of good colour. 

Longhorns.—These classes were fairly well filh'd, ihero 
being some good animals in each. In the class for old bulls, 
the first prize winner, Eastwell Eagle^ is a high class bull, and 
should remler good service to the breed. Some of the (>th(‘r 
bulls in this class would have done themselves more credit had 
they been shown in better condition, but they will no doubt 
be more valuable to their owners, through not having botm fed 
up for show. The same remark also applies to the elsiss 
for cows, but it must be noted that most of these were entered 
to comi^ete for milk-yield prizes. There were one or two good 
young bulls, which it is hoped may be seen agjiin in the show 
ring. The heifer class contained two or three exceptionally 
nice cattle of true Longhorn type, the first prize winner, Easter 
of Eastwelf being especially good. To her was subsequently 
awarded the Challenge Cup for the best Longhorn in the Show. 

Sussex.—This breed was well represented at the Norwich 
Show. The first prize animal in Class 139 was of nice (piality 
ami subsequently secured the Champion Medal for the best 
bull exhibited. The second prize winner was also a good animal 
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and wan Rt'sorve for the Cliauipion Medal. The third was a 
short-legged bull a little hard in his coat. In Class 140 the 
first prize bull was of beautiful quality but on the small side, 
and the hecond was very promising. The third was a good 
bull blit a little wiry in his coat. The first prize winner in 
Class 141 was a very fine cow of nice quality. The second 
prize went to an animal of good type and quality with a capital 
l>ull calf. The third was a good cow with a nice heifer calf. 
The winner in Class 142, a beautiful heifer of first rate quality, 
was also awarded the Champion Medal for the best cow or 
heifer exhibited. The second and third were also heifers 
of nice quality. Class 143 was a strong one of good heifers, 
the fii*st prize going to a beautiful animal. The second was 
ii nice ]ev(d ludfer, and the third was also good, 

Welsh.—The entries in these classes were fewer this year 
than usual, owing no doubt to the show being held so far away 
from Wales. However, the quality of most of the exhibits was 
c(uite up to the standartl. Three very good specimens were 
shown in the aged bull class, the winner being a four-year-old, 
full of quality and substance. The second prize went to a 
youngiu* animal of coTisiderable merit, the reserve being 
awarded to another weighty bull, lacking a little in quality. 
In the young bull class the first prize went to a fairly promising 
youngster of ten months, the second prize being taken by 
another young bull of fair quidity. The cow class was a good 
one, both the first and second prize winners being of excellent 
quality with plenty of size. The heifer class contained two or 
three splendid specimens, the fii*st prize winner being a very 
level and compact young heifer. The second was younger, 
but showed a great deal of quality, and had a nice coat. 

Red Polls.—The display of this breed was a record in point 
of numbers, 132 being entered. The quality of the animals 
geneniily was excellent. Admirers of the East Anglian breed 
bad evidently determined to support the occasion to the best of 
their ability, and must have been well satisfied with the result. 
The bull classes included many specimens of exceptional merit, 
the majority })eii)g well-grown, deep fleshed animals, true to 
type. The Championship was awarded to Letton Vanity 
Davi/Bon^ and the Reserve to Letton Rose's Davyson^ by the 
same sires Both these animals were of great scale. The class 
for cows in milk contained thirty-four entries, and in this case 
tlu^ heavy milking qualities of the breed were well illustratecl- 
The Champion female was supplied from this class in Ohedda^ 
exhibited by the Acting-President. She is an animal of 
excellent type, possessing a remarkably good udder. Lord 
Hastings’ Majimag^ showing nice quality, and a true specimen 
of the breed, was Reserve Champion. In the three claiWS for 
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heifers fifty-four were entered, and a very meritorious lot they 
were. The majority were very level, rich in colour, and 
promise to develop into deep milking cows. 

Aberdeen Angus.—The classes were remarkably well filled. 
The hixty-one animals entered came from some of the best 
known herds in England and Scotland, an<l included three 
from his Majesty the King’s farm at Abergeldie Mains. The 
cattle were a nice lot, and well brought out. The Gold Medal 
offered by the Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society for the best 
animal in Classes 156 to 161 was awarded to Mr. Kei*r’s cow 
Jvanista Erica^ and the Gold Medal of the English Aberdeen 
Angus Cattle Association for the best animal of the opposite 
sex to that of the animal awai*ded the Gold Medal of the 
Aberdeen Angus Society in Classes 156 to 161 was awarded 
to Mr. Drummond’s bull, Wlldgmve of BallindallocK 

Gtalloways.—So fai* away from the home of the breed a 
large exhibit was not looked for, but the individual merit of 
the various animals di<l great credit to both the breed and 
exhibitors. Where there is no supreme championship given, 
it is worthy of record that perhaps the best animal in the 
section was the winner in the cow class, shown by Mr. Robert 
Graham, of Aucheugassel, and bred by Mr. Lane, Rust Hall, 
Ireland, from which country we so seldom have an exhibit 
taking a prominent place at our national shows. In the older 
class for bulls there were four animals forward, the first pjize 
being given to Marchfield Despised, This five-year-old bull is 
particularly stylish, level, and well fleshed, and was Champion 
bull at the Highland Society’s show last year. The second and 
third prize takers were one year younger, and have occupied 
either first or second in their ovn class wherever show]i. Bull 
stirks, as was to be expected, were not shown in the same form 
as in the older class, but the first and second were animals of 
<listinct merit. The female classes contained animals of gi-eat 
promise. The first and second in the cow class were very 
difficult to equal, combining as they did both quality and 
substance. The third prize animal, a three-year-old cow, was 
not in the same show form as her rivals. The heifer class had 
again two excellent leaders, Messrs. Thomas Biggar So Sons 
showing a big sized yearling, 4th of Ghapelton^ sired by 

their third prize bull, ‘‘ Sweepstakes.” She was brought out in 
fine bloom, and, having good lines and being an excellent 
handler, is quite a credit to the breed. Mr. A. H. Fox- 
Brockbank’s second prize yearling has not the gi*owth of the 
first to commend her, but with a perfect head, neck, and 
shoulder, made it very difficult to decide which of the two 
should lead the class. The third prize heifer, a very useful 
two-year-old, was shown by Mr. Robert Graham. 
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Highland*—Thei*e A\tT<‘ (>nl.\ Unw (‘xhi])iis in iliis ^‘etion* 
<iud all belonged to Mr. Keuuelh McDoindl, Ijogan, Stranuun. 
Two very good ((nidit\ biillh w<‘re hhoN\n, and a ])<n*iic*nlarl> 
Hweet and hlylisli dnn cow. 

Ayrshires.—The Judge, in his report, says: ‘"The Ayrbhire 
cattle at Norwich were the best I have ever seen at the Royal.'’ 
Class 109a, for cow or heifer in-milk, had eight animals 
forward, and eveiy one of them was a good typical Ayrshire. 
The first three anim<ils were exceptionally good, showing 
splendid udders and teats, and were also stjlish animals 
showing plenty of substance and quality. Only two animals 
were exhibite<l in Chiiss 169b (cow or heifer in-calf). The 
first prize one was a great stylish heifer, showing great pro¬ 
mise of good udder and teats, but was a little back from 
calving. There were only three bulls shown in Glass 168, but 
they were all of the highest order. The first prize one was 
an animal of grand quality, showing great size and substance*. 
The st^scond had great quality, but lacked the substance of the 
winner. 

British Holstein.—This was the fimt occasion that sepai’ate 
classes for Dutch cattle had been instituted at the National 
Agricultural Show, although specimens of the breed were on 
view at the historic Exhibition at Windsor in 1889, The entry 
at Norwich was disappointing, only twelve animals coming 
before the Judge, and, taken as a whole, the exhibits were not 
so representative of the breed as could have been desired. 
Class 171, for males, was good, the first prize winner being an 
exceptionally fine bull, with a magnificent botly, but a little 
defective in the horns and nose. This bull afterwards realised 
fifty guineas at the auction sale. The second prize animal had 
a nice head, but not such a good body or skin. The third piize 
winner walked mther badly, but he should develop into a grand 
stock getter. Only two cows appeare<l in Class 172. and, while 
neither beast was of outstanding merit, both were more than 
useful dairy animals. The wimnn* in this class was suffenug 
from a severe chill, which spoiled her chance of success in the 
milk-yield competition. The best type of Dutch cattle Vfm 
found in the heifer class, which inclmled animals of splendid 
appearance and quality, all being worthy of commendation, 
The winner in this class, a big and well-grown heifer, came 
from Scotland, and should be heard of again at future shows. 
The heifer awarded the second prize was by the same laire aa 
the winning bull, and possessed many of hiS good points. 
The third prize animal was neat and stylish^ and was not 
separated from the heifers receiving higher a^wards. It is 
that visitors to next year’s Show at DonosSter 
opportunity to judge the capabilities these dsSry 
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ciittle, which arc coming Ho prominently before the public art 
the heaviertt milkers in retui*n for food recei\e<l. 

Jerseys.—The classes were well filled ihroiighoiit, and th<‘ 
quality, generally speaking, was very good. The fii*rtt prizi‘ 
bull in Class 175 was decidedly one of the best old bulls seen 
for some time, in depth, symmetry, and general character 
leaving little to be desired. This animal was also awartled 
the Championship and Special Prize. The second was a well- 
grown, long, and stylish bull. The third was also a very good 
bull; in fact, there was hardly a bad bull in the class. The 
introduction of a two-year-old class for bulls, Class 17t), was 
a gi*eat advantage to the Show% and gave five good jouiig bulls 
a chance of getting into the prize list, which they would not 
have done if they had been obliged to compete with the old bulls. 
In Class 177 (yearling bulls) a decidedly brokeu-coiouretl bull 
was first, which, coiirtidoring that the first prize old bull was 
also broken-coloured, marks the change from the fashion that 
prevailed less than fifteen years ago. There were many 
promising yearlings in this class, which was quite a good 
one. Cows calved in or before 1907 made quite an excellent 
and very well-filled class. The fimt prize winner, an exception- 
ally good type of Jersey, both in looks and dairy qualification, 
afterwards won the Female Championship. The second was 
built on different lines with very fine points, and a remarkably 
good bag and milk vein. She well deserved her place. The 
third was, perhaps, a little fleshy, but a vei*y fine typk^ of dairy 
cow. The fourth was a beautiful cow of very good quality, 
while the fifth was fine, but not quite so de(q> in tlie bodj as 
she might have been. That two others were highly comniei uUm I, 
and that seven were commend(‘d, speaks for itself as to th(‘ 
general character of the class. There were three very good 
heifers at the top of Class 179 (three-year-olds), but iu general 
character the exhibits in this chiss could not cojiipare with file 
old cows. 

The two-year-old heifex*s in Class 180 were a good cliuss, but, 
taken as a whole, not quite so good in their udders as one 
ctiuld wish. An exceptionally nice yearling headed Class 181, 
and the other prize winners and H. C.’s made a very cdose ami 
even competition. Class 182 (for cows or heifet‘s in-milk, bred 
by exhibitor, and sired in Great Britain or Ireland, open to 
animals in classes 178-180) brought together many animals 
seen in previous classes, but, of coui*se, with the disa<lvaiitage 
of three-year-old and two-year-old heifers competing against 
old cows, which greatly handicaps them. They were, on the 
whole, quite a good class, and fine in character. 

Guernseys.^—For a show held in the East of England, the 
classes of Guernsey cattle were exceedingly good, while the 
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numbers were satisfactory. The quality of the cattle was 
above the average. Class 184, for old bulls, contained no less 
than eleven entries, and the first four or five were fully credit¬ 
able to the breed. The first prize bull was rather low in 
condition, but full of quality and masculine character in every 
way. The second was a very massive, well-grown bull, perhaps 
a trifle on the large side, but in every respect a handsome bull, 
and running the winner very close for first place. A well¬ 
shaped bull came in for third prize. In Class 185 (bulls calved 
in 1910), the first place was taken by a very straight growing 
bull, which came all the way from South Devon. This was a 
good class. Class 186, for cows, contained the satisfactory entry 
of seventeen, and it took-^some little time to decide between the 
merits of the first three. Class 187, for two-year-old heifers, 
was a small one, but the quality was good. The first and 
second promised particularly well for the dairy, having well- 
shaped udders. Class 188 (yearling heifers) had a more 
numerous entry, and, as is frequently the case with yearlings,* 
it was a matter of some difficulty to make a selection among 
the best half-dozen. 

Kerries.—The Kerries were not so well represented as the 
Dexters, although there were some good animals exhibited, 
notably Mr. R. Tait Robertson’s La Mancha Mr. Dooley^ the 
first prize winner in Class 190, and also Champion for the best 
Kerry in the Show, a splendid animal, showing all the 
characteristics of the breed. Lady Greenall’s Fenella^ a 
beautiful Kerry cow, first in Class 191 and R. N*. for Champion, 
ran the bull very hard for the Challenge Cup. Lady Greenall’s 
Walton Fame and Walton Feather^ both nice heifers, took 
first prizes in their respective classes. The Keri*y cows were 
by far the best class in mis section. With the exception of the 
heifers named, the others were not very good, there being only 
eight entries in two classes. 

Dexters.—In Class 195 (bulls) twelve very good animals 
came into the ring, His Majesty the King taking first prize and 
Reseiwe for Champion with Bohin Hood^ a nice level animal. 
The cows were a very good lot, the Hon. Mrs. Claud Portman’s 
La Mancha Hard to Find being an easy winner for first prize 
and Championship. One rarely sees ^ finer specimen of a 
Dexter cow. The heifers in both Classes 197 and 198 were well 
shown, although some of them, particularly in Class 198, were 
inclined to be coarse. Barrow BraceSbt in Class 197 
Barrow Buttercup 2nd in Class 198, owned and bred by Mr. 
H. Martin Gibbs, took first prize in their rcSpbOtiv^Jtaro^ and 
were both very good animals. Mrs. fidward Mora ||||p 
Kmmare, the winner of the s^ond in Cflillf 19®, ym 
also a very promising heifer. 

von. 7S. < Q 
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Dairy Cattle.—There were sixteen of the seventeen entries 
present in Class 200 (cows born in or before 1907), and a 
marvellous milk production was shown, the sixteen animals 
yielding an average of over 41 lb., two cows giving over 50 lb. 
each. In Glass 201 there were three heifers of good quality 
exhibited, all showing good dairying properties. 

Sheep, 

Oxford Downs.—Class 204 (shearling rams) was a strong 
one, and fairly representative of the breed, though there 
was no ram of exceptional merit above the others. Class 205 
(single ram lambs) was fairly good, but varied considerably in 
forwardness of condition. Class 206 (three ram lambs) was a 
strong one, and there was little to choose between the leading 
pens. Class 207 (three shearling ewes) was regarded by the 
Judges as the best of the breed. To Class 208 (ewe lambs) 
apply the same remarks as to Class 206. Taken on the whole, 
both as to numbers and quality, the breed was well represented. 

Shropshires.—These classes were not so well filled as nsual, 
though there were sixty-eight entries in the six classes. The 
Judges were somewhat disappointed not to find more high- 
class sheep in the ram classes. The shearling ewes, although 
few in number, were good, and this remark equally applies to 
both ram classes, 

Soathdowns.— As, might be expected when the “ Royal ” 
Show is held in the eastern counties, these classes were 
well filled. The Southdown Sheep Society’s Gold Medal for 
the best shearling or two-shear ram was awarded to a typical 
shearling with good head and wool, very broad in the back, 
short on the leg, and a good handler, but he might with 
advantage have been bigger. The Reserve to him was a 
two-shear ram, large, good in the back and over the heart; in 
fact, of great breadth and girth and good in wool, but perhaps 
a little too far off the ground. The three shearling rams in the 
first prize pen were really excellent, full of quality, with 
beautiful wool, and of good length and size—^real flock-masters’ 
sheep. The first prize shearling ewes, which also won the 
Silver Medal for the best pen of females, could not be denied 
their place, but they were closely pressed by the second prize 
winners, which were perfect in quality and wool, well brought 
out, and quite typical of the true old Southdown breed. On 
the whole, the Southdowns were well above the average. 

Hampshire Downs.—Although perhaps not showing any 
great advance on some previous shows of the Royal A^icul- 
tural So<jJpty, the Judges considered the collection of 
Hampshire Down sheep at Norwich a very creditable and level 
lot. Their opinion of the relative ment of the exhibits is 
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expressed in the awards, but they were particularly pleased 
with the winners in Classes 223 and 226. 

Suflfolks.—In the two-shear ram class the first, second, and 
third prize sheep were fine specinaens of the breed. In the 
shearling ram class the first prize winner was a sheep of ex¬ 
ceptional merit, wide and deep, with plenty of colour and good 
wool. The second, third, and fourth prize winners were also 
very good sheep. The ram lamb class was a very good one 
containing some very forward and well-grown lambs, the first 
prize one being a splendid specimen of the breed. The class 
for three ram lambs was also very good, all the prize winners 
being true to type and character. The sheailmg ewes were very 
smart, the prize winners being of good type. The ewe lamb 
class contained some fine specimens of the breed, and it is a 
question if a better pen of ewe lambs than were the first prize 
winners has ever been exhibited. The class for shearling ewes 
in wool was a very interesting one, showing the class of 
wool the Suffolk sheep produces. All the exhibits were grand 
sheep. The entries in all classes were fair, and the exhibition 
as a whole was a good one. 

Dorset Downs.—Specimens of this breed appeared in the 
“ Royal ” Showyard for the first time. Four classes were pro¬ 
vided, and prizes amounting to 607. were offered. There were 
only fourteen entries made by three different exhibitors. In the 
shearling ram and ewe classes the first prizes" were awarded to 
Mr. Wood-Homer. Messrs. Eden and Watson, who were second 
in both these classes, won in ram lambs, Mr. Tory being second. 
In the case of the ewe lambs this order was reversed. , 


Dorset Horn.—^These sheep made a very creditable show, 
taking into consideration the distance from their home. 
In the shearling ram class, the first prize went to an excep¬ 
tionally good sheep of fine type and character, which was 
also awarded Ohsmpion prize as the best exhibit in this section. 
Ram lambs made a good show, the first prize pen showing great 
size and strength. Shearling ewes were of very even merit, and 
little separated the prize winners. Ewe lambs were perhapp 
more variable than some of the other olaeses, but were 
altogether a good class. 


Ryelands.—^The first prize animal in the old ram class was a 
beautiful sheep, with an excellent fleece, having good flesh and 
standing well on his legs. The second was a very good sheep 
with capital fleece, a year younger, that waPpsd Tto 

third prize ram had a splendid fleece, but was not quite so 
on his legs as the former. The first prize sheep ip ^ sh^M^ug 
ram class was a beautiftil animal 
stood well on his Jlegs. The se<fpnd 
behind as the former. ' ThS 
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\iith a nice fleece, and was unfortunate to meet such good 
company. The first in the class for shearling ewes were a 
beautiful pen with excellent fleeces, good fleshed and matched 
like peas. A very good trio came second, but they were not 
quite so well matched. The third prize fell to a beautifully 
matched pen, but they were hardly in show condition. 

Kerry Hill (Wales).—The classes for this breed were rather 
short of entries, no doubt owing to the Show being held so far 
away from their native country. The ram class brought' out 
three entries, two of them being grand specimens of the breed. 
The first prize sheep had a splendid top, nice character, good 
fleece and was very masculine, the second was also a grand 
sheep of good type. The shearling ewe class had only two 
entries, the first prize pen being a very good trio, well matched 
as regai^is type. 

Lincolns.—^The sheep in this section were a very good lot, 
but they were not quite so forward in condition as in some 
years. On the whole, however, they were a credit to the breed. 
The winning two-shear ram (Class 247) was a fine specimen 
of a sire, with a wonderfully good even fleece, and he was 
an easy winner in a good class. Class 248 (shearling rams) was 
well filled and very even, Mr. Budding winning with a 
fine upstanding sheep. In Class 249 (five shearling rams), 
a lot of well-matched sheep were shown, which were very 
creditable to the exhibitors. In the three shearling ewes class, 
Mr. Budding showed two very equal pens which secured the 
first and second prizes. There was very little to choose between 
them, and the umpire had to be csdled in to decide which was 
best- The lambs were not quite so forward as in previous 
years, but were of nice quality. Class 253 (ewes in wool) 
brought out a very good lot of sheep, showing the great advan¬ 
tage of Lincolns over other sheep in their very heavy fleeces* 
The vdnners were very creditable to the exhibitor. 

Leicesters.—These classes, with the exception of the sheai‘- 
ling rams, were very short of entries. The shearling rams 
made a very good class, many of them being very good 
specimens of the breed.^ The first prize winner was a very 
good sheep, standing well on his legs, having nice flesh and 
bone, with plenty of wool. The other classes were very good 
in quality, though short of entries. The first and second prize 
gimmer shearlings were very good, and true to type. 

Border Leicesters.—Considering that the Show was held so 
far from the district in which Border Leicester sheep are' 
natives, the numbers were very satisfactory, and the quality of 
the exhibits of good character. The Qhampionship was won 
by the first prize shearling ram, an animal suited alike for 
home and colonial use. 
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Wensleydales.—Owing to the distance from the native heath 
of the Wensleydale sheep, the classes were somewhat scantily 
filled, but contained some of the best specimens of the breed. 
In the aged ram class was found an outstanding winner, a 
wealthy sheep with* a very even coat, and good on his legs. 
The single shearling ram class was fairly good. In the class 
for three shearling rams, there were only two entries, but both 
were of high merit. The winners were three very typical 
sheep. There were four entries in the class for shearling ewes, 
the first and second being animals well grown and characteristic 
of the breed. 

Louis and Herdwicks.—^The Judge expresses his regret at 
finding the entry so small, only four of each breed being shown^ 
The first prize Lonk ram, County Councillor^ exhibited by Mr. 
David Hague, was an excellent specimen. Pearl Khig^ Mr. 
Thomas Ireland’s fiist prize winner in the Herdwick ram class, 
was a very good sheep, and won easily. The winning pen of 
Herdwick ewes were a good lot, and well worthy of the prize. 

Derbyshire Gritstones.—In Class 267, the winner was a ram 
of superior size, with gi‘eat length of body, standing well on 
this legs. His wool was of good quality except the skirts, 
which were rather coarse. A very handsome and typical 
sheep was placed first in Class 268. The first prize pen 
in Class 269 contained three superior shearling ewes, with 
excellent points and quality. The second pen were very 
typical ewes, and almost equal to the first prize winners^ Th^ 
Judge states, in his report, that these animals were the beafc ail 
round shearling ewes he had ever seen, being remarkably good 
in type, colour, and wool. 

Kent or Romney MarBh.-^The Judges were gratified to 
find that this breed, with ninety-three entries, bad the 
lajgest representation of any Nmriety of sheep at Norwieli, 
and altogether ,they Considered that the animals brojctghi 
before them made the beet exhibit of the breed that 
has ever appeared at the “ Royal.” The first prize sheep in 
Class 270 was very symmetric^, with good fleebe and a fAir 
amount of bone. The second prize onb was a more masculine 
sheep, but a trifle bare underneath, ,with good wool and bone. 
Class 271 was a very strong one of thirty^three entries. The 
first prize sheep was masculine in chapter, with beautiful 
wool of uniform quality. The second prize vmmr had 
masculine character, with dense fleece. ^ The third prize wue a 
strong sheep with good wool. The first prize ones in OluflS 272^ 
were a ‘^matchy” pen of exoeUeut and west 

The second prize pen were very eifeu te etoe tod 
third prize winners were well 

but wanted more wool on theh^ heahlA' ^eSrst m 
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Claes 273 were of good type. The second prize lot were 
even lambs with good wool. The winnei^s in Class 274 
were ^ery eyen sheep with good wool and plenty of bone 
in the fore legs. The second prize ones were even, but 
short of bone. In the third prize pen there were two very 
good ones, but the other was not so good. The first prize 
winners in Class 275 were lambs of good type and wool. The 
second prize lambs were even in wool and of good character. 
The Champion ram, Mr. Quested’s first prize winner in 
Class 271, was the best fleeced Kent ram the Judges had ever 
had before them. The Reserve ram was a two-shear of very 
symmetrical form, with a good fleece, but had not nearly such 
good wool as the Champion. 

Cotswolds.—With thirty-five entries and no absentees, this 
breed was better represented than usual. The exhibits were 
good specimens, the first prize shearling ram and the first prize 
pen of shearling ewes being particularly so. The lambs—both 
ram and ewe—^were well grown and promised well for the future. 

Devon Long-Wools.—^The twelve sheep entered were all 
present, and competed in the three classes provided. The 
quality in every case was such as to merit and receive a prize * 
or minor card. Perhaps the ram classes were, on the whole, 
the strongest and more uniform in quality, whilst the first 
prize pen of ewes were evenly matched and well shown. 

South Devons.—There was only one animal shown in Class 
283 (old rams), a very useful sheep, for which the first prize 
was awarded to Mr. Stooke. In Class 284 (shearling rams) the 
first prize fell to Mr. Hoskin for a fleshy sheep with nice curly 
wool and rather small bone. The second prize was awarded to 
Mr. Stooke for a ram with good wool and plenty of bone, and 
rather small face. Only two entries were made in Class 285 
(three ram lambs). The first prize went to Mr, Stooke for 
a grand pen that should make big sheep. Mr, Hoskin was 
awarded ihe second prize for a very nice pen not so heavy in 
their wool. A very even and typical pen of shearling ewes, 
with good curly coats, secured the first prize in Class 286. An 
excellent pen of ewe lambs, with plenty of wool and well 
covered over the head, were awarded the first prize in Class 287, 

Dartmoors.—^These sheep were shown more in uniformity 
as to colour than at previous Shows. In Class 288 (rams, two- 
shear and upwards) Aere were only three exhibits, but all very 
good specimens of the breed. Shearling rams were a good class 
of nine, and most of them of good wool and well fleshed. There 
were only two competitors in Class 290 (three shearling ewes), 
but they were tihe best the Judge ever saw of the breed. 

Bxmooxs.—The three classes Plotted to this breed had five 
entries in each, and the exhibiis were all typical specimens with 
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not a plain sheep among them. In Class 291, for rams two- 
shear and upwards, the first prize winner had good bone and 
splendid wool, and should sire some useful stock. The 
second prize sheep was rather small, but of the right t>pe. 
The third prize ram was a good sheep, but, in the Judge’s 
opinion, his wool was too long. The shearling rams were a 
good class, the first, Broford Model, being a grand young ram 
that will take a lot of beating if he develops into the sort of 
sheep that the Judge thinks he will. In the shearling ewe 
class it was difficult to decide which was the best, there being 
very little difference between the first and second pens. They 
had each won a piize this year when shown together at the 
Devon County and Bath and West Shows. The third prize pen 
had the hardest wool, but they had rather poor heads. The 
breed of Exmoor Horn sheep has improved wonderfully since 
the formation of the Exmoor Sheep Breeders’ Society about 
five years ago. 

Cheviots.—Class 294 (ram, two-shear and upwards) had in 
the fii^fet prize winner a fine upstanding sheep, a splendid 
mover, with a good coat. The second was a nice gay sheep 
with a good head, but not so big as the first. In Class 295 
(shearling rams), a stylish sheep, with a nice head and good 
skin, was first, and the second was a sheep moving on good legs 
but showing small horns. A very good ewe, with a grand 
Cheviot head and splendid skin, took first prize in Class 296 
(shearling ewes) ; a good big ewe, aCnd a grand handler with 
a good skin, being second. 

Welsh Mountain.—^Pour animals competed in Class 299 
’(rams), all of them being good sheep and po^essing the 
true oharaoter and type of the breed. The first prize ram was 
exceptionally well proportioned, and a thick animal with a 
fairly good ooai The second prize was awarded to a yearling 
of excell^t promise, a deep iliiok-set ram with a good ooai 
He will no doubt be heard Of in the future. The third pri^o 
went to a well coated two-year-old. In Class 300 (yearling 
ewes), there were five lots competing, the first prize pen b^ng 
three beautiful ewes with thick coats. The seotmd prize psen 
were ewes of great merit and true to type, bat one of theacn 
not perfect in the coat, and they did not matdh so well. The 
third prize pen contained ewes of good type and quality^, but 
somewhat deficient in form and charaotefr to tho pens ahie!^ 
mentioned. 

Blaokfaced Mountaiu.~In Class 301 (Bamsir 
upwards) the first prize animal wiS a 
Blackfaced ram, but showing age a littHA ’ 

sheep with a good skin put n^ so Oh ^ 

prize one. A good square IS 
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style was first in Class 302 (shearling rams) ; a nice little sheep 
with a dark head and grand coat being second. A good stylish 
ewe, a grand handler with a splendid coat, won the premier 
position in Class 303, and the second was a grand ewe very 
little behind the first prize one. 

Pigs. 

Large Whites.—These made an excellent show, only sixteen 
of the 102 entries failing to put in an appearance. In the old 
boars (Class 304) an animal of great size, farrowed in 1908, full of 
flesh and good type was placed first, and was eventually Reserve 
for the Gold Medal. A typical pig, farrowed in 1909, was 
second. All the eleven entries in Class 305 came forward and 
eight received recognition. No. 2532 was placed first, and was 
also the winner of the Gold Medal. (See Fig. 1.) Another from 
the same herd was second, and both showed type, size, and 
quality. Class 306 (boars faiTowed in 1911) was very strong, 
thirty-one animals putting in an appearance, many of them being 
of great merit. The first and second prizes both went to well- 
grown animals of good quality. Twelve very good sows came 
forward in Class 307, eleven of them being noticed. The first 
was a remarkably good sow and likely to follow in the footsteps 
of her unbeaten dam. The second was a sow of good quality 
and large scale. The third was a 1907 sow that has had a good 
career in the show yard but now showing signs of weai*. 
Another very good entry was made in Class 308, thirteen 
receiving notice, and the four prizes going to one herd. It 
would be difficult to find a better lot of young sows for type, 
size, and quality. Class 309 (three sows faiTOwed in 1911) had 
fourteen entries, and a highly commendable lot. The first prize 
pen were a well grown and matched trio. 

Kiddle Whites.—Class 310 contained a small but very good 
entry. The first prize winner and also Reserve Champion Wixs 
a very fine boar of good type and quality and good on his legs. 
The second was a nice boar but not quite so good as the 
winner. The third prize went to a very useful pig shown by a 
new exhibitor, the I>uke of Argyll. A very good lot of young 
boars were shown in Class 311. The fii'st was a fine though 
rather massive boar of good type and quality. The second and 
third were very useful pigs. Class 312 was rather poor with 
the exception of the prize winners. The first, second and third 
were very matchy, and all out of one litter. They were good 
young boars that won rather easily. Class 313 was a very 
strong one, headed easily by No, 2656, which eventually 
captured the Medal for the best pig, a very fine sow full of 
quality. (See Fig. 2.) The second was very neat, but' has 
rather lost her hair and has not so good a top as the winner. 



li< 1 -Larc I Wiiiii Boar Worslia Iurr 24tii 
of Champion Ptizefor best Laigt Wh%tf Boar oi Sou !\oiu.ich 1911 
BxhtbitLd by liu Lari oi rnrsMTRi 



liCr i—MiDpii Whiip Brt ri>i\<» Sow Hoiimn Yorkshire Bose 
Winner of Champion Ptizc for lest Middle Tthitc Boat O) Sou. Boitttch 1911, 
BxhifiUd by Mtt Chablfs Spincrr 







Pis 4 —Bfrkshiri- Sow, Rffobw.” 

Uvuitr of Ckanpion Pri e foi be^ BeiK’shne Boai o> Son, N'oniich, 1^11, 
Exhibited hf Mr W T Judd, 
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The exhibits in Class 314 were a level lot, more numerous but 
not quite so good as the old sows. A sow of very nice quality 
with good top was first, the second was mther more lengthy 
but short of hair. Class 315 had a fair entry. The winnei’s 
were a nice well-matched pen of straight backed gilts of the 
same litter as the young boars. Second honours went to a 
useful lot rather short of quality compared with the winners, 

Tamworths.—The breed was well represented by an entry 
of sixty-four, and there were no absentees. The exhibits 
generally were well grown, of good quality, and nice colour. 
The Champion Gold Medal was awarded to Sir Oswald Mosley, 
Bart., for Rolleston Verbena the first prize breeding sow 
in Class 319. (See Fig. 3.) 

Berkshires.—In Class 322, the first prize boar was large, of 
tiice quality and character, and an easy winner. The second 
prize went to a smaller boar, but he was straight, deep, and of 
nice character. The third was a deep pig, not quite so nice 
in skin and character. There were several useful boars in the 
Class. Premier honours in Class 323 were secured by a pig* of 
nice length and depth and very straight, with good character. 
The second and third were only useful, and it was not a strong 
class. A useful young pig was placed at the head of Class 324. 
Ho had nice Berkshii’e character, and was very closely pressed 
by the second. This might have been a better class, but 
there were some useful young pigs in it. In Class 325, the 
fii*st prize pig was a very grand old sow of rare length, 
and deep, with good character, and an easy winner* The 
second and third were very big useful sows, and altogether this 
class contained quite a nice lot of breeding sows* Class 326 
was undoubtedly a very grand one, and it was noticeable what 
great growth sows only just about a year old have made. A 
young sow of great length and depth, and of beautiful character 
though losing coat a little, was an outstanding winner- The 
second also had beautiful quality and character, but was not 
very forward in condition. The third prize winner was 
perhaps the most level pig in any of the classes, bat was rather 
too short for present-day purposes. In Class 827 there were 
some nice exhibits, many pens contained one or two nice 
but losing on the others. The winners were well nmtroed 
and won easily. It was a useful class on the whole* The 
Championship was won by the first prize sow in Ohw 3®S, 
after a close fight with the first in the old boar class and the 
winner in the class for breeding sows* (See Fig. 4.) These 
were three grand pigs, youth and evenness turxdng the scales 

Largs Blacki.—^These made a real good all Ihe 
being well filled with good fiStxS the 

very keen. In the aged dsm was 
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undoubtedly the best. (See Fig. 5.) There were a lot of good 
ones close behind him. Boars farrowed in 1910 made a good 
class of very even merit. The class for boars farrowed in 1911 
was well filled, containing eighteen exhibits, but it was not so 
even in character and quality, A few were not quite up to the 
required standard, but some were of excellent promise. The 
aged sow class was not so well filled, only five competing, but 
the two leading sows were very good. Sows farrowed in 1910 
proved to be an extraordinarily good class, headed by 8ud- 
bourne 8adie^ shown in the pink of condition. (See Pig. 6.) 
Many others in the class were good enough to compete in the 
very best company. In the class for sows farrowed in 1911 
it was a very close thing between the first and second prize 
winners, but the quality of the former just put them into first 
place. Taken altogether it was a very fine exhibit, and a credit 
to the breed. 

Lincolnshire Curly-coated.—Class 334 contained rather a 
small entry. The specimens exhibited were scarcely up to the 
average of the other classes shown. Class 335 showed improve¬ 
ment on the previous class, both in number and uniformity of 
the exhibits, and contained some good animals. Class 336 was 
well filled, and an improvement on the previous classes, con¬ 
taining some remarkably good animals and also the Champion 
of the boar classes. (See Fig. 7.) Several animals in this class 
should give a good account of themselves as coming sires. 
Class 337 was well filled. The exhibits were uniform in type, 
of great size, and good throughout. The first prize sow was 
also awarded the Female Ch^pionship. (See Fig. 8.) The 
Judge questions if at any Show since prizes have been offered 
for this breed has such a splendid lot of sows met in competi¬ 
tion. Class 338 was well filled, an4 contained some good 
specimens and several animals of great promise. Although 
scarcely so uniform in type, they wore a very commen<Iable 
class. Glass 339 contained many animals of great merit. The 
first prize trio were remarkable exhibits and outstanding win¬ 
ners, while the second and third prize winners were very 
good specimens. In concluding his report the Judge draws 
attention to the great- and genei^il improvement in these classes 
rince he judged at the Eoyal Agricultural Show at Lincoln 
in 1907. Greater attention has been paid to legs and feein- 
then a serious defect—and other weak points have been elimi¬ 
nated ; in fact a general improvement in all the classes was 
very noticeable. 

PouhTBY, mchvmm Duoks, Gbbse, and Tuekbys. 

With 1,218 entries, or 23 morS than at Liverpool in 1910, a 
new record was created in this section. The show of poultry 




Fkt 5—Lar(tI Biack Boar “Drv\io> DisaipoimviN a * 
Winner of Champion Piizefor lest laige BlmK Boai ^ VoiiLLuh, 1911. 
Lihibitai hj Mr Tirah F Hoorn 



Fig* 6—TiAiKTr Black Sow, “Sudbourmv Sapif,'* 

Winne} of Champion Prize foi best Laige Black Aojr, Nomitht liiU 
Lshibifed by Mr» ki ^NI iH M Clark, 


Fig 7 — LI^coT^sHlR^' Cl Ri F\ C04.IF1) Boar Mar-sHlam) DRFADNOU&Ha * 
inner oj Champion P\t-e fo) best Lincohihkne Cui ley coded hoai Am inch 1911 
Exhibited hi Mr Leopoid C IIar\ n 



Fig 8—^LIl^coL^sHIRF CtrRLi'i-coAitD Erfediitg Sow, “ LoNDrsBOROUGH Roiai Ducmss 
Wviner of Champion Prize for best Lincolnshxrt Curley-coated Sou ^ K’ontvJi^ 1911 
Exhibit d by Mr Lropoii> C llARM-^k 
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was without doubt the best ever held under the auspices of the 
Royal Agricultural Society. 

The pri7ies were awarded by five Judges, amongst whom 
the duties were divided as follows ;—Mr. J. P. Entwistle 
judged the Game Classes; Mr. W. W, Broomhead judged the 
Langshans, Plymouth Rocks, Orpingtons, Dorkings, Sussex, and 
Anconas; Mr. R. Anthony judged the Wyandottes, Minorcas, 
and Leghorns; the Rev. 0. H. Hildebrand judged the 
Yokohamas; and Mr, Edward Kendrick judged the Brahmas, 
Cochins, Malines, Campines, French, Ducks, Geese, and Turkeys. 

Mr. Entwistle considered the Old English^ Sumatra^ and 
Indian Game the best collection seen at a summer show. 
The Modern Game with but two exhibits per class were 
disappointing, but the quality was high, and probably the 
entry will be much better another yijai*. The Bantams were 
most interesting and a beautiful collection of the choicest 
specimens. Mr. Broomhead reports that Langshans were good, 
and Plymouth Rocks turned up well, some rare good youngsters 
being shown. Orpingiom were far the best classes in the 
whole section. The Dorkings were decidedly poor, Sussex 
were very well supported and proved a popular breed, and 
Anconas were up to the usual. The quality throughout was 
particularly good, and the “ Royal ” of 1911 ranked as one of 
the very best poultry shows of the season. Wyandottes^ Mr. 
Anthony writes, made a good show with an entry of over two 
hundred. The laced classes, though not numerous, were full 
of quality, the winning Gold cock being about the best 
Wyandotte present. The winning Silver hen, one of the best 
ever bred, was in grand feather. Laced cockerels contained 
only three birds, but the winner was full of promise. 
Pullets were headed by a very forward Silver, closely 
followed by a good Gold hardly ready. Whites made a 
capital show both for quality and numbers, and the winning 
birds were of the highest quality, both excelling in type and 
colour. The two chicken classes for Whites contained some 
really promising birds. Many wei^e a trifle undeveloped but 
of extra good quality. The winning pullet was undoubtedly 
the best the Judge ever saw at the time of the year. Blacks 
made a good show in themselves, and the advance in soundness 
of colour was easy to see. Tho pair of winning old birds were 
two really fine specimens and were well to the feont. S^rtridges 
contained a few good birds, though the numbers have b^ 
larger. Columbians were two good classes, whilst Blues and the 
variety classes were full of quality, especially the pair Of 
Minorcas were not large in numbers;, though the qhsJijfcy waS 
faMy good. The winning cock was ea^!y the pick ^ lot, 
being one of the best seen out for a long time. The hep cifciss 
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contained several very large birds, but hardly of the (juality 
that have been seen at the ‘‘RoyaL’^ Leghorns, \viih eiglit 
classes, contained some really good birds. Whites c*am<^ first 
with thiiiieen entries in the two classes. The winning cock 
stood out for type and head, the second being hardly as large 
and not quite so pure in colour. Hens were a grand class, the 
winner being a really good headed bird of pure colour, 
perfect type, and shown very fit. Brown Leghorns were got»d, 
the winning cock being about the best Leghorn exhibited. His 
colour was superb, with grand feather and a capital Jiead. 
Hens were a good class, l)eing headed by a grand coloured 
pullet closely followed by a good hen failing slightly in 
colour. Blacks were two good classes, the pick being the 
winning hen, which stood out for size and head. The two 
variety classes contained several good birds, the winning 
Buff cock being an extra good bmd for the time of the year. 
The winning Bide hen was also shown in grand form. 

Mr. Hildebi’and, in his report, said it was disappointing that 
the Yokohamas were not better represented, considering the 
great advance in numbei‘s and public favom* that these fowls 
have made in England during the last few y6ai*s. The six 
classes mustered only twenty-two entries, while the quality 
of the birds themselves left much to be desire<l. The 
Bantam classes showed an improvement on last year. 

Mr. Kendrick reports that the first prize Brahma cock was 
a very fine bird, as also was the first prize Cochin cock. Hens 
were very good in the buffs, a gi‘and bird being fii'st. Gampines 
made two big classes of good birds. The fii*st prize Faverolle 
cock was one of the best birds in the Show. There was a good 
entry of nice birds in the A. O. Y. classes. Ducks made a very 
small entry, and there was room for gi*eat improvement here. 
Some good young birds were found in the Rouen drake clasH. 
The G^ese exhibited were lai'ge birds, but out of feather, llie 
Tm*keys were two good classes, the first prize hen being very 
large. 

Produce. 

Butter.—Mr. Blackshaw, the Judge, was disappointed in the 
number and also in the general quality of exhibits placed before 
him. That so gi'eat an industry should be represented at the 
National Show by so poor an exhibit is undoubtedly very 
unfortunate. There were a few first-class butters, but the 
majority of the exhibits were below what might be termed 
average quality. * 

Cheese.—The quality of the Oheddai*s was on the whole 
considei*ably above the average, taking into consideration the 
season of the year. A few of the exhibits were rather sweet 
made and tough, and in consequence the flavour was not fine. 
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The prize winning lots were quite outstanding in flavour and 
texture, and in appearance well set up. The first prize lot was 
perhaps the most outstanding exhibit in the cheese section, and 
showed beautiful quality, with appearance and finish all that 
could be desired. The Cheddar truckles was rather a small 
class. The prize lots were excellent samples of this variety 
of cheese. Cheddar makers would obtain more uniform 
results in the early part of the year if more attention was given 
to the ripening agent used in the milk. The Cheshire Classes, 
481 and 482 (white and coloui*ed), were fairly well filled. 
The quality of the coloured Cheshires was somewhat irregular 
and nothing of outstanding merit was found. The principal 
fault was tightness with over acidity and dulness of colour. 
The tightness might, to some extent, be accounted for by the 
extremely hot weather experienced during the early paH of the 
season, which has the effect of hurrying on the acidity change, 
and results in tightness or poorness in the matured cheese. 
Cheshire makers should guard against making cheese of this 
type, particularly in the early part of the season when milk is 
poor in fat and in consequence easily affected by acidity. The 
white Cheshires were very similar in quality to the coloured, 
and generally showed similar faults, nothing of outstanding 
quality being found. Double Gloucester were a small class 
and the quality very irregular, nothing that could be described 
as fine was found. The class for Lancashire cheese was also 
a small one, but several useful samples were exliibited. The 
first prize lot might be described as a useful sample. The Stiltons 
were excellent, and possibly more regular in quality than any 
other class in the cheese section. The prize lots were quite 
outstanding, and with maturing would develop all the features 
of prime Stilton, The appearance and finish of the cheese was 
in every way creditable. 

Cider and Perry.—^Taking the section as a whole, there did 
not appear to be the improvement in the exhibits that might 
have been expected after so much has been done to bring into 
notice the improved modes of manufacture, and to emphasise 
the supreme importance of absolute cleanliness in connection 
with everything connected therewith. There were many 
instances of faulty casks and dirty bottles having been used, and 
of preservatives, sweets, and possibly alcohol having been added. 
Two samples in Class 487 were disqualified, but the remainder 
were of fine quality, and one was R.N. for Champion. In 
Class 488, there was a great amount of solids, in one case an 
excessive amount, hut although no exhibit was disqualified, there 
was an opinion that in that case the amount was not natural. 
The entries of Old Cider (Class 489) were sxjiall, and two of 
these were quite out of condition. In Class 490, one entry was 
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disqualified for tlie addition of preservatives. The amount of 
solids was very gi*eat in one entry in Class 491, and so dispro¬ 
portionate that it was disqualified. With this exception the 
class was very good, the winning exhibit gaining the Champion¬ 
ship. Class 492 was not satisfactory, bad colour and the 
addition of preservatives being noticeable. The whole of 
Class 493 was struck out on account of excess of gmvity. Class 
494 was good, one sample only bearing trace of preservatives. 
The Perry seemed true to its kind, the character of some of 
the entries being quite distinct. 

Details of the chemical analyses of the samples for which 
prizes were awarded are appended :— 


Class 487, —Cmh of Dry Gider, not less than 18 and not 
more than 30 gallons, made in 1910. 


No. 

Specific 

gravity 

Alcohol 

Sohda 

Acidity 

Awards 



per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

1st Prize 

174 

1*015 

4*00 

5*20 

*268 

172 

1-014 

5*50 1 

5-37 

•426 

2nd Prize 

m 

1-015 

4*60 : 

5*31 

•428 

3rd Prize 

Class 488. — Gash of Sweet Gider, not less than 18 and not 
more than 30 gallons, made in 1910. 

181 1 

1*025 

3*70 

7-65 

•388 

1st Prize and 
Beserve for Cup 

180 ! 

1*025 

4*00 

1 7*62 

•38 

2nd Prize 

179 

1*026 

4-05 

1 

1 7*99 

•438 

3rd Prize 

Class 489. — Gask of Gider, not less than 18 and not more 
than 30 gallons, made previous to 1910. 

194 

1*032 

3*60 

9-32 

•318 

1st Prize 

195 

1 1*033 

3 30 

9*56 

•328 

2ud Prize 

196 

1*026 

4-00 

7-83 

•335 

3rd Prize 


Class 490. —One Dozen Dry Gider, made in 1910. 


204 

1*014 

1 5-17 

6-36 

■376 

Ist Prize 

206 



3*31 

•365 

2nd Prize 

206 

1*002 


2*32 

-368 

3rd Prize 

Class 491.— 

-One Dozen Sweet Gider, made in 1910. 

233 

f 1-034 

1 2-60 

9*64 

•338 

1st Prize and 




1 


Challenge Cup 

217 

1*027 

3*20 

8*14 

*308 

2nd Prize 

229 

1*035 

2 67 

9*67 

•40 

Srd Prize 
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Class 492 .—One Dozen Cider^ made previous to 1910. 


No. 

Specific 
" gravity 

1 Alcohol 

Total 

solids 

Acidity 

Awards 

244 

1*035 

per cent. 
2*86 

per cent. 
9*92 

Tier cent. 
•60 

1st Pnze 

2S9 

1 032 

3*56 

9*47 

*308 

2nd Prize 

242 

1*034 

2*85 

9*70 

•274 

3rd Prize 


Class 493 .—One Dozen Dry Perry. 

[No Award, Gravity too high in all cases.] 

Class 494 .—One Dozen Sweet Perry. 


267 

1*045 

1*90 

12*36 

•61 

Ist Prize 

264 1 

1035 

2*50 

9*98 

•469 

2nd Prize 

266 1 

1032 

3*40 

9*62 

•63 

3rd Prize 


Wool.—While some of the sections were remarkably good, 
the exhibits as a whole were only about the average. In Class 
496 (Lincolns) four exhibits were disqualified for not having 
complied with the conditions as to washing of fleeces, and again 
in Class 505 one of the best exhibits was disqualified for the 
same reason. In Class 502 three exhibits were disqualified for 
being tied with string, and the Judges hope this will help 
to kill the reprehensible practice of tying with foreign matter. 
In several instances, particularly in the Scotch class, the Judges 
had doubts about condition 85 having been observed, but in 
every case unless they could feel quite certain, the exhibitor 
was given the benefit of the doubt. 

Bread.—The offer of prizes for bread at the Norwich Show 
was a new departure for the Society, and no less than 112 
entries were received. Each exhibit consisted of two 2-lb. 
loaves baked in tins and made from stone-ground flour. Mr. 
Kirkland, who acted as Judge in this section, has made the 
following report:— 

The number of entries—112—was very satisfactory under the conditions 
on which the competition took place. Although there are still many mills 
with stone-grinding plants, there may have been some people who would have 
entered, but who were prevented by their inability to get supplies of suitable 
flour. So far as the competitors amongst professional bakers were concerned, 
the terms of the competition may not have been sufflciently well known to 
them. 

About half of the competitors were commercial bakers, and amongst those 
were several who, from their experience as competitors, might be classed as 
professionals. The first and third prizes were obtained by bakers whose names 
are well known in the trade as conapetitors j the second prize-winner is not 
so well known* The Eeserve Number and Highly Commended went to a youth 
who is a student at the National Bakery School, tendon. The first place 
amongst five other Highly Commended was obtained by a lady, and a well- 
known prize-winning firm of bakers wfie second in this grade. All the four 
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‘‘commended'’ exhibits were the work of female bakers. Amongst the entries 
of the noti-successful were the names of some of the largest bakery firms in 
the kingdom. 

The great variation in colour and character of the loaves shown was the 
result, I think, of the wide conditions of the competition. There is no reason 
to believe that any of the flour used was other than “ stone-ground,” but as 
no stipulation was m'lde as to the fineness of “dressing,” all sorts of meals 
and flours, trom oidinary wholemeal to fine white flour, were used. I doubt 
if there would be much greater uniformity in this matter even if the stipula¬ 
tion bad been m ide that the flour used should consist of a certain definite 
percentage of the weight of the wheat, unless some reservation had also been 
inserted as to the kind of wheat to be used. In such case it might have been 
still more difl&cult for the ordinary householder to get supplies of flour accord¬ 
ing to conditions. 

Hives, Honey, and Bee Appliances.—Class 506, with three 
entries, contained neat and highly finished collections of hives 
and appliances. The outfits for beginners displayed a very 
wide range in choice and price. Classes 507 and 508 produced 
many hives of good workmanship in both sections though 
there was a falling ojff in the entries as compai'ed with last 
year. Class 509 (extoctors), and Class 510 (observatory hives), 
contained two exhibits apiece for the six prizes offered; both 
were good. No strikingly useful novelties were shown in Class 
511 this year. The honey classes were well filled and much of 
the honey exhibited in them was of excellent quality and 
mostly produced in the present season. Unfortunately some of 
the finest sections of comb honey were disqualified owing to 
the infringement of the rule against overlacing. This is not a 
matter of trivial importance, as it involves the main human 
operation in the outturn of the exhibit. The extracted honey 
was also much more in evidence than last year, and there was 
no falling off from the high standard of quality then attained. 
The trophies of honey (seven exhibits) were excellently staged, 
the premier award falling to a collection of superb light honey 
produced this year. Wax, vinegar, and other products of 
honey were up to the standard of recent years, but the entries 
were few. Taken altogether there has not been a finer show in 
this department in recent years. Several demonstrations were 
given daily by Mr. W. Herrod, the Expert of the British 
Beekeepers’ Association, who attracted and interested large 
audiences. 


Competitions. 

Butter-mating.—^The Judge reports favourably on the work 
of the competitors in the six competitions which took place on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of the Show, On the whole, 
the candidates, though a little slow, did useful work, and all 
possessed a good knowledge of modern methods of butter¬ 
making, The candidates were drawn from seven different 
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counties, and the arrangements made lor the conduct of the 
competitions were most satisfactory. The competition ol piize 
winners in the previous classes foi the Championship was 
remarkably good, and the Judge^was most pleased with the 
smai’t and methodical manner of the competitors. The 
work was well and carefully done in quick time, and the 
only fault noticeable was in the making up of the butter 
into rolls, &c., which was generally not so good as it might 
have been. 

Horse-shoeing.—Excellent work was done by the different 
competitors in the Horse-shoeing Classes at Norwich. In all 
three classes—Heavy Horses, Hunters, and Roadsters—the 
competitors showed gi'eat ability, an<l it was only after consider¬ 
able trouble and taking into consideration every minute detail, 
that the Judges were able to make their awards, the work in 
the majority of cases being so near perfection. 

Horticultural Exhibition,—Having regard to the fact that 
the season of 1911 was the most trying one experienced for 
some time for horticultural produce of all kinds, the Show 
generally was an excellent one. The collection of Hardy 
Perennials (Class 8) was, in the opinion of the Judges, one of 
the finest ever staged at any Show. The Groups of Miscel¬ 
laneous Plants and Orchids, though not numerically strong, 
were of excellent quality throughout. The Sweet Peas made 
an imposing and pleasing display in all the classes. Begonias, 
Carnations, and Roses were represented by the choicest varieties, 
and were in all cases well staged. Class 5 was a new departure 
in arrangement for this class of plants, and has great possi¬ 
bilities of making a very fine feature if continued in the 
future. The quality of the vegetables was good, but the classes 
were rather limited. The most disappointing class was that for 
fruits. What should have been one of the finest features of the 
Show was spoiled by there being only one exhibit, and this not 
up to the quality the Judges expected to see for such a good 
prize. The non-compctitive exhibits made a splendid display of 
the most varied character, and embraced excellent hardy trees 
and shrubs from Messi^s. Fisher, Son & Sibray t stove plants from 
Messrs. Veitch ; roses from Messrs, B. Cant & Hobbies, Limited ; 
sweet peas from Messrs. Bobbie & Co., Mr. Breadmore, and 
Mr. Bolton ; vegetables from Buttons, &c., &c, ' 

The Norwich Show of 1911 will long be remembered as 
one of the most representative exhibitions of live stock and 
machinery that has ever been held under the auspices of the 
Society, 

The generous hospitality displayed by the Lord Mayor of 
Norwich, the High Sheriff of Norfolk, Mr, Russell Ootaan, 

vnT. 70. n 
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Mrs. Stuart and Miss Oolman gi*eatly added to the pleasure 
of those who visited the Show. 

Mr. Henry Giles, the agent for the Crown Point Estate, 
like his predecessor, the late Mr. Garrett Taylor, on the 
occasion of the Society’s earlier \isit, was indefatigable in 
doing everything possible to make the Show a success. The 
Local Honorary Secretaries—^the Town Clerk, Mr. Miller, and 
IMr, Edmund Beck—too, rendered most valuable services, 
])oth in the preliminary preparations and during the Show. 

In addition to a Showyard with such natural beauties as 
that possessed by the site at Crown Point, the County of 
Norfolk also provided the Acting President for the year. 
Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, in addition to being the Deputy of His 
Majesty, was Chairman of the Norwich Local Committee, 
and was also very closely identified with the railway arrange¬ 
ments as Deputy-Chairman of the Great Eastern Railway 
Company. 

The following letter, received by the Acting President, 
forms a very happy conclusion to the Repoi't on the Norwich 
Show of 1911 

Buckingham Palace, 

June SOth, 1911. 

My Dear Fellowes— 

The King wishes me again to convey to yon the expression of his sincere 
thanks for all that you have done during the past year on his behalf as 
Acting President of the Eoyal Agricultural Show, and especially for your 
efforts to make his visit to the Show on the 28ih inst, a most enjoyable one. 

All the arrangements for his reception and general comfort were greatly 
appreciated by His Majesty. 

The King congratulates you upon the very large attendance in the show- 
y^, and he is much gratified to see by the papers that the number of 
visitors yesterday was almost double that of the corresponding day of last 
year's show. 

Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 

AETH0R BKSGE. 

The Right Hon Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, K.C.V.0, Acting President, Royal 
Agricultural Show. 


16 Bedfoid Square, 

London, W C. 


Thos. MoRow. 





THE TRIALS OF POTATO DIGGERS AND 
POTATO SORTERS. 

Considering the very large amount of labour required for 
digging and afterwards sorting potatoes, and the great cost 
when a large acreage is grown, the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society did well in arranging that substantial 
prizes should be offered for “ Potato Diggers ” and Potato 
Sorters,’’ in connection with the Norwich Meeting, and that 
field trials should be held later in the year when the tubers 
ripened. 

A first prize of 20Z. and a second prize of 10^. brought 
a good entry of fourteen potato diggers, all except No. 5 making 
an appearance on the appointed day. 

The Judges appointed were: Mr. Harry Hope, M.P„ 
Barney Hill, Dunbar, N.B.; Mr. Joseph Bettinson, Needham 
Lodge, Elm, Wisbech ; Mr. William Coulman Brown, Appleby, 
Lincolnshire (North). 

Printed instructions were sent to the competitors. Among 
other things, they were requested to make their own arrange¬ 
ments for any preliminary trials. 

Class I.—Potato Diggers. 

First prize, 20Z, Second Prize, lOZ. 


LIST OF ENTRIES. 

Blackstonb & Go., Ltd, Stamford. 

1.—Potato Digger, of the kind in which the potatoes aie moved to the side 
of the row by a number of forks revolving behind a share, 16Z. 

AXiKXB. Jack a Sons, Ltd., Maybole, Ayrshire. 

2—Caledonian ” Potato Digger, B.A.S.E. Fiist Prise, Leicester, 1896, 
fitted with ball bearings, 14Z, 10«. If with detachable seat, lOs. extia. 

3.—New improved “ Empire ” Potato Digger, 16Z. 10^, If with detachable 
seat, 10^. extra. 

4 —^New **Imperial’* Potato Digger, 16^. 10a If with detachable seat, 
10^. extra. 


Kuxmann a Co., 23 Bucklersbury, London, E.O. 

6.—** Kuxmann ” Potato Digger, 16Z. 6^. 

Maetin’s Oultivatoe Oomeant, Lrn., Lincolnshire Iron Works, 
Stamford, 

6. —^Martin’s Pateilt Potato Digger, Hh 

7. —Martin’s Patent Potato D^er, 15^. 
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Powell Bros. & Whitaker, Cambiian Iron Works, Wiesham 

8 —Vertical Pork Potato ilaiser with diiver’s seat, biz forks, fitted with 
hardwood handles, 15?. IO 5 . Extras, if required : Disc weed cutter, ll. Net 
screen, lo 5 . 

9. —Side Lever Fork Wheel Potato Baiser, with 12 levolvmg forks complete, 
with ciatch wheel or net screen, 14Z. 10«. Extra disc weed cutter, ll. 

10. —Side Lever Vertical Fork Potato Eaiser, fitted with six digging folks 
and vertical link motion, 167. E\tra disc weed cutter, 1?. Net scieen, 15^. 

Eansomes, Sims & Jefferies, Ltd., Orwell Works, Ipswich 

11. —Bansomeb’ Eotaiy Potato Diggei, with fixed tines and net guard, 
14?. 10#. Disc coulter extra, 15,s. 

12. —Ransomes’ new Potato Digger, No 12. 16?. 10#. 

13. —-Ransomes’ new Potato Digger, No It (Phillips’ Patent), 17/. 10#. 

David Wilsok, East Linton, Prestonkirk. 

14. —Potato Raiser, lifts the whole crop and leaves the tuheis on the top of 
the diill where grown and will not damage the tubers, 20/. 

Messrs. Dennis & Sons, of Eirton, placed at the disposal 
of the Society a held of Evergoods, close to Littleworth Station, 
twelve miles from Peterborough and six from Spalding, on 
the Great Northern Railway, and thither, on Tuesday, Sep¬ 
tember 26, a large concourse of interested visitors wended 
their way, some of them as early as 9 o’clock, to witness 
the trials. 

At the Leicester Meeting in 1896, where a similar competition 
took place, the soil was full of stones, many of which so 
resembled potatoes, that a machine exhibited there for 
“ gathering and sorting ” could not distinguish one from the 
other. The land at Littleworth was per contra devoid of 
stones, being in the Fen country, with the venerable pile of 
Croyland Abbey conspicuously looming in the distance. 

The Society had arranged fourteen equal plots, with a few 
rows taken out between each, lots being drawn as to the 
position of each machine. 

To give the Judges a chance to examine the working of 
the machines thoroughly, only two competitors were allowed 
out together, and copious notes were taken of the results, such 
as damage by the share, or by the revolving tines, the distance 
the tubers were thrown, the mode in which they were placed 
for facility of gathering, the manner the tops were cleared, and 
many other items. 

The Engineer s assistant superintended the forking over of 
a measured piece in each plot, to form an opinion as to the 
number of potatoes left or covered up. 

As a result of severe trials and a hard day’s work, six 
machines were eliminated, the Stewards being asked to arrange 
for the following seven machines to compete again the next 
morning :— 
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No. 1. Blackstone &: Co.. Stamford 

„ 4. Alexr. Jack k Sons, Maybole, Ayrshire. 

„ 6. Martin’s Cultivator Co, Stamford. 

11 ji >» 11 

„ 8. Powell Bros. & Whitaker, Wrexham. 

jj 11 11 

„ 13 Ransomes, Sims k Jefferies, Ipswich. 

It will be noticed that all the machines popularly called 
“ Spinners ” were at once thrown out; they have a revolving 
wheel behind the share, with forks rigidly fixed, which strike 
the row and throw the potatoes out. On this land they caused 
much damage by bruising, and had to give place to one or 
other of the machines with feathering action. 

This movement resembles the way in which the paddles 
of a steamer enter and leave the water vertically, thus avoiding 
a bang on taking the water and a splash on leaving it. 

Since the first application of this principle to potato raisers, 
many most clever movements of one sort or another have 
been devised, almost all showing to great advantage over the 
old spinner. 

Like the paddles, as stated above, their tines enter the soil 
more or less vertically, leaving it in a somewhat similar 
manner, and if the speed be correct, the soil and tubers are 
quietly thrown out and deposited (by the best machines) in a 
fairly narrow row, and thus in a good position for gathering. 

A disc haulm or weed cutter, usually called a skiefand 
other devices were fixed on some machines, but as there were 
few tops and weeds their action or otherwise did not show to 
any great extent. 

The seven machines were all run afresh on the Wednesday 
morhing, and their working most critically noted by the Judges, 
who were quite unanimous in their opinion. 

The final decision was withheld until the results of the 
dynamometer trials, and the weights of the several machines 
were brought in by Mr. Courtney, the Society’s Engineer. 

The first prize was awarded to Martin’s Cultivator Co., Ltd., 
Stamford, for machine No. 6, and the second prize to Black- 
stone & Co,, Ltd., Stamford, for machine No. 1. 

Messrs. Martin’s first prize machine is well and substantially 
constructed, although only weighing 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 14 lb., such 
lightness combined with strength being due to the free use of 
wrought steel and malleable iron. The draught, principally 
owing to the above reasons, was low, but the silent, steady 
working was helped by the five to one bevel wheels running 
entirely enclosed in a bath of oil; the bearings, with ample 
wearing surface, being well capped to pretent the entry of 
grit. 
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Three tines of a specially curved shape "were fitted to each 
of the four digger arms, revolving just behind the share, and 
with the aid of the peculiar feathering action the tubers were 
quietly dug, <md well deposited ready for the pickers, very 
free from damage. 

All adjustments necessary to enable the machine to be 
worked properly in various soils and difFerent widths of drill, 
are very easily and quickly made, after which all the driver 
has to do is to put the machine m and out of work by a 



Fig. 1.—Mutm’b First Pri^e Potatoi Digger 


convenient hand lever, which is quite easy to operate, owing 
to the machine being properly balanced, and to the construction 
of the frame, by which the driver’s weight is utilised for 
lifting. 

The raiser is usually sent out fitted with a hook for clearing 
a way through the tops and weeds, to enable the stem of the 
share to pass without clogging. This hook is recommended 
by the maker in preference to a skief, owing to the liability of 
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the latter to cut a number of potatoes, but a skief can always 
be fitted for those who prefer it. 

Messrs. Blackstone & Co.’s second prize raiser was 
of a heavier type than that which obtained the premier 
position, but the driver elected to walk instead of occu- 
» pying the seat provided. The Engineer noticed that 
the draught was raised about 60 lb. if the attendant 
rode. 

The feathering action of the eight slowly revolving 
forks was somewhat similar to that used so successfully 
by the firm on their swath turners, and was admirably 
adapted for quietly digging the tubers and depositing 
them in a limited width without much damage. The 



Fig 2 —Blackstone b Second Prize Potato Digger. 


number of wearing parts is very small, each fork arm having 
only one working joint. The Judges were asked afterwards 
to inspect the working of an adjunct to this machine, which 
was supposed to clear the way, and thus allow sever^ rows 
to be dug without waiting for the previous ones to be picked; 
it was not, however, quite a success. 

Great interest was shown in the machine No. 14, by David 
Wilson, East Linton, Prestonkirk, and there wcare great ex:pec- 
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tations from it. All the other machines must go round a plot, 
but this one was supposed to open out its own work. Alas ! it 
could not proceed many yards, being blocked by the tops, 
although they were not strong. 

The Exhibitor remarked that all tops should be pulled, and 
asked if we would judge the machine when he had cleared 
a few rows ; accordingly, we agreed to inspect the work of the 
x'aiser, although, of course, it was out of the competition. 

Under these conditions it made excellent work, leaving the 
tubers undamaged, in a nice narrow space, the width of the 
row, and most handy to gather, better than any other machine, 
but it could not move when the tops were there. 

Growers could not find labour at such a busy time to clear 
away the tops; moreover, a few tubers would get exposed, and 
in frosty weather destroyed. 

The Fen soil of the trial field was so dry and friable that 
it might have been made especially to provide an easy passage 
for the raisers during the competitions. 

The Judges, who, it will be noted, live at great distances 
apart, and farm very diverse land, were all, I believe, wishful 
that there had been a little strong or heavy stony land on 
which they could have tried the best machines- It does not 
follow that the results would have been different. 

Some of the competitors seemed to wish their mechanic 
to accompany their raisers to adjust or advise en route, but 
ample opportunity had been given for trials beforehand. On 
a farm the driver alone has to do the work, so at Little worth, 
when an extra man was sent, the fact was noted. 

Class II.— Potato Sorters. 

First Prize, lOZ. Second Prize, 5Z. 

LIST OF ENTRIES 

CooCH Sc, Son, Commercial Stieet, Northampton 

16.—Potato Sorter, No. i, 10«., with sorting platform for icmoving 
blight, 71, IOjs. 

16. —Potato Sorter, No 5, 7L 5s.^ with soiting platform, 9L 10?. 

J. B. Edlincton & Co., Ltd., Phoenix Iron Works, Gainsborough, 

17. —Potato Sorter, 71.15s 

Geobob H. Lawson, Murrow, Wisbech. 

18. —Potato Sorter, 21. 5s. 

Walter Nbss, Kings Kettle, Fife. 

‘‘The Eclipse” Potato Sorter, sorts into three sizes at one operation 
and drivers into bags, 14/. 

David Wilson, East Linton, Prestonkirk. 

20.—Potato Sorter, mounted on wheels, and makes three separations, 10?. 10^. 
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The Judges were occupied after luncheon on Wednesday, 
September 27, in the trials of the above six sorters, which were 
entered for competition, and all of which put in an appearance. 

The owners were called together to arrange procedure, and 
told that 2 tons of “ Evergoods ” would be put down for 
them, and that they were to weigh the ware up in bags, take 
the seed out to the size of 1| by IJ in., and place the <£seased 
and pig stuff on a heap. 

Alas I {sic) Messrs. Dennis <& Sons had no disease in their 
crop, so the foreman was asked if he had any Early Rose ” 
(which are pink), and 2 cwt. of these were put into each 
heap by way of subterfuge, and the competitors told to sort 
them out as if diseased. 



Pig 3 ‘-Oooch B Pirsfe Prjsse Potfito Sorter, 


A mechanical sorter may divide the tubers into ware, seed, 
and chats perfectly, but human aid must be brought in to take 
out the damaged and diseased, which in bad years may often 
amount to 25 or more per cent. 

Hence, midst many other points noted by the Judges, such 
as time, power, and labour required, especial cognizance was 
taken as to the opportunities the workers had of seizing 
blights as they passed along the riddle or up the elevator to 
the bags. Circular or hexagonal riddles perforce give no 
chance of this being done until they reach the elevator. The 
trials amply showed that for this purpose flat riddles are 
superior. 

At a given signal three of the above machine, Nos. 15,17, 
and 18, attacked their respective heaps of 2 tons. 

Messrs, Edlingfcon, No. 17, finished with the help of five 
men and no manager in forty-nine minutes, although the 
breakage of a link in a chain de^layed them a short time. 
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Curiously enough an assistant was at once seen to be leaving 
the pink ones amongst the seed, but on colour blindness 
being found to be the cause, an exchange of attendants soon 
put matters right. 



Their rotary screen *was supposed to take out the s^ed and 
chats, but at the pace attempted, a good many slipped past 
into the ware. 
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An especially good point in this machine was the room and 
facilities given for sorting disease from the seed as they fell 
through the riddle. 

Messrs. Gooch, with No. 15, their small machine, did the 
work well in fift^ -one minutes, with five men and a manager. 
’A little time was lost in picking up the scattered tubers at the 
finish. 

This was a machine for a small farm, and diseased tubers 
could be picked out at a reasonable pace. 

Geoige H. Lawson, with a small hand machine, No. 18, 
elected to tackle the 2 tons all by himself, but only getting 
7 cwt. of ware in an hour, he was told to stop. 

If this man could have brought his wife and a big lad it 
would have been interesting to small holders to.see what they 
could have done. As it was, by himself, he was beaten. 



Fia 5—Messrs EdlmgtonsOylmdnoalFofcatoSorter 


After this the potatoes were re-mixed, and the remaining 
three machines tried. 

No. 16, Messrs. Gooch & Son’s large sorter, catalogued at 
%l, 10^., made excellent work in a very short time, only taking 
twenty-three minutes, with six men and a manager, to get the 
2 tons sorted and weighed up. 

The shoe containing the riddles worked nicely on its 
hangers, and the handle was easily turned. If the ‘hlights 
were very numerous, there would be room for three or four 
persons to stand by and pick them out. 

The first prize of lOL was deservedly won by this machine, 
the larger of their two exhibits. 

No. 19, a large and somewhat expensive machine, cata¬ 
logued at 14Z., exhibited by Waiter Ness, had the well-^own 
zigzag motion imparted to the riddle and a very long elevator, 
which gave a good chance to get the diseased tubers out, 
Altogether it did the work well wi^ Six men in thirty^five 
minutes, and was awarded the second prize of 5L 
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A useful appliance could be added to this sorter, facilitating 
the separation of large seed, such as inch, a size often sent 
to England by the Scotch growers. Without it, when taking 
such a large proportion of seed out, the exit of such a machine 
is apt to be somewhat blocked. 

David Wilson, East Linton, Prestonkirk, brought his Sorter 
No. 20, catalogned at 102. 10s. 

It had a revolving hexagonal riddle, but many seed passed 
through into the ware, from which they failed to get sorted 
when travelling up the elevator. Time, forty-one minutes. 

The Judges wish to thank the Hon. J. E. Cross and Mr. 
Luddington, Stewards in charge for the Society, also Mr. 
Courtney, the Engineer, for the excellent arrangements and the 
close attention they paid to the conduct of the trials. 

The Council will no doubt thank Messrs. W. Dennis & Sons 
for the way in which they assisted, by supplying unstinted 
relays of labour, for keeping the machines clear, also carts and 
horses, weighing machines, bags, &c., and again et cetera. 

A request had only to be made to the genial foreman for 
twenty more men and a cart or two, and they came—at once. 

To crown all, it is reported that Messrs. Dennis & Sons are 
not charging the Society anything for what we might call a 
veritable superfluity of assistance. 


Appleby, 

Lmcolnshire 


WlIiblAM COULMAN BEOWW. 


MISCELLANEOUS IMPLEMENTS 

EXHIBITED AT NORWICH, 1911. 

The entries of Miscellaneous Implements at the Norwich Show 
competing for the Society’s Silver Medal were very satisfactory, 
numbering fifty-four as compared with fifty-eight at Liverpool 
in 1910. 

These included improvements of unusual interest, and 
the Judges were able to award six Silver Medals to the follow¬ 
ing implements:— 


No m 
Catalogue, 

Esibibitor. 

Nature ot Awaid 

590 

Bamfoed k Sons, ITttoxeter. 

Meal Sifter 

1050 

J & H. McLaebn, Leeds. 

B, A. Lister k Co., Ltd., Dursley 

Steam Plough 

1098 

Electric Lighting 

1612 

AxTIEBOLAOET 0. WeIANDER & KEbLKEES 

Installation 
Milking Machine. 

4119 

Verxstadbe, Sweden. 

F. M. DossoB, Doncaster. 

Mangold Cleaner. 

4642 

A. 1. Muntz, Eungerford. 

Wire Strainer. 
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x 1—mead Sifter. 

S-furrow, Pattern, 
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means of a species of crutch, which is carried on the side of 
the plough, and which, when allowed to drop on the ground, 
acts as a toggle, and lifts the plough out of the ground. The 
plough is lifted clear of the ground and is held in that position 
as long as may be required. As it is often desired to use 
more than one plough, it is necessary that the steering arrange¬ 
ment should be very perfect, in order that the furrows should 
be of a regular width. In Messrs. McLaren’s plough the front 
wheel is steered by means of a lever, and when more than 
one plough is in use, each steers automatically the one 
behind it, the tiller of each plough being attached to the one 
preceding. There is a vertical adjustment, by which the plough 
can be set to work at any desired depth. 



Fig Patent Steam Plough 

Article No. 1098 .—Electric Lighting Imtallation^ Patent 
Automatic, consisting of Lister” low speed 

petrol engine, dynamo, patent continller, switchboard, battery, 
girder foundations, tank connections, suitable for forty lights. 
Complete 130^.—Exhibited by Messrs. R. A. Lister <& Co., Ltd., 
Dursley. This was a most interesting exhibit, and is a bold 
step in the direction of doing away with the cost and trouble 
of accumulators in a small electric light installation. All 
who have had to do with domestic electric lighting know 
the great cost and trouble entailed by the upkeep of 
these appliances. There is a set of accumulators, but 
very small ones, such as are used on motor cars. As prac¬ 
tically all the current is delivered direct from the dynamo 
to the lamps, the efficiency of the plant is naturally high, 
the heavy accumulator loss being avoided. The battery 
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supplied with the plant should have a long life, as it is 
always kept fully charged up. If only two or three 
lights are being used, they are supplied from the batteries. 
When, however, more lamps are switched on, the extra current 
demanded by the lamps actuates a relay. The current then 
passes through the controller (which is an ordinary solenoid 
starting switch) and is delivered to the dynamo. The dynamo 
acts temporarily as a motor, and revolves the flywheel of the 
engine until firing commences. The dynamo then supplies 
current direct to the lamps, and also charges the battery to its 
full capacity. In the event of a small number of lamps, in¬ 
sufficient to start the plant, being kept on for a prolonged period, 



FIO. 3 —Electnt Lightmg InstaUation. 


undue depletion of the battery is guarded against by an 
arrangement whereby the relay is actuated when the battery 
voltage has reached a certain minimum. When all lamps are 
switched off, and the battery is fully charged, the relay is 
released and the plant automatically stops. The set consists of 
a slow speed petrol engine or gas engine of Messrs. Lister’s 
standard design, the only addition being a simple exhaust 
valve lift, worked by means of a solenoid on the controller 
board, for easing the compression for starting and stopping, 
a belt-driven shunt-wound dynamo, controller, and an 
enamelled slate switchboard, on which is monnted the patent 
relay, usual measuring instruments, and safety ciroutthreaker. 
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This switchboard forms the front of a wooden cabinet con¬ 
taining the battery. The plant is self-contained, and can be 
very easily fitted up and stai‘ted. Messrs. Lister claim that 
wirh this set, and with petrol at the ordinary price, Is. 2d. per 
gallon, or with town gas at 2s. 6d. per thousand feet, it is 
possible to generate current at l|d. per unit. The standard 
pressure for these sets is 50 volts. It is difficult to imagine a 
more compact plant. It only occupies a floor space of about 
9 ft. by 4 ft. 

Article No. 1612 .—MLlhing Machine. Price 15Z.—^Ex¬ 
hibited by Aktiebolaget G. Welander & Kellners Verkstader, 



Fig 4.—Maclune foi Dressing Mangold Seed 

NorrkOping, Sweden. This is a very interesting machine, and 
differs from most others in that it endeavom-s to imitate the 
action of the human hand in milking, rather than that of the 
sticking calf, the action being merely mechanical, i.e,, no air 
pressure or suction is used, and no india-rubber tubing, the 
flow of milk from each teat being in sight throughout the 
operation. There are tour sii all metal cups, one for each teat, 
attached to the end of four flexible arms, so that the cups can 
be readily adapted to any position of the toats and udder, and 
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AB thebe arms are drawn upwards bv spiuigs, the machine 
adapts itself during milking to the altered shape o{ the udder 
caused by the withilrawal ol milk. The machine is su&petido<l 
straps passing ovei* the back and loins of the cow. The 
power required is very small, and was stated by the makers to 




Pia 5.—Wuo gtrfliner. 

be one-fortieth h.p. per machine. As there are only four 
cups, and no rubber tubes, in contact with the muk, the 
machine is very easy to keep clean, as it is only neoess^ w 
scald the four cups. At the Show this machine 
and it did not appear to be necessary to ifesort to hana-wippi3ag 
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after working the machine. The reducLion of th<‘ number of 
parts in contact \\ith the milk is ceztainly a htep in the right 
direction. 

Article No. 4119 .—Machine for Dressing Mangold Seed. 
Price 22Z. 10s.—Exhibited by E. M. Dossor, St. Catherine’s 
Works, Doncaster. This is a machine for the cleaning of 
mangold seed by the extraction therefrom of stalks, sticks, 
and other impurities. The seed is fed from a single hopper to 
the cleaning sections, which are arranged on both sides of the 
central frame. The separation is effected by running belts, 
which, acting in conjunction with covei*s and check-boards, 
allow the good seed to escape purified from the fronts of the 
machine, but retain and concentrate the impurities, wliich are 
delivered at the side of the machine by a cross belt armnged 
for their reception and dischai*ge. The cleaning sections may 
be simultaneously adjusted to any required angle by the move¬ 
ment of a hand-wheel. The noachine discharges all outputs 
direct into bags, and the makers claim that it has a capacity of 
45 cwt. per hour. The power taken is very small, and the 
machine can easily be worked by a boy. 

* Aiticle No. 4642.— Wire Strainer. Price 185. 6(i.—Ex¬ 
hibited by Albert Irving Muntz, Stype Grange, Hungerford. 
This is a very handy and simple instrument, and one well 
calculated to simplify the work of erecting stmined wire 
fencing. It requires only one man to work it, f.5., the same 
man can both stmin the wire tight and attach it permanently 
while strained to the straining post, and it does not necessitate 
making any knots or bends in the wire. It can take up an 
unlimited amount of slack wire. It is applicable to ail posts, 
or standards, up to 9 in. square, or 9 in. diameter, whether 
square or mund ; and whether the wire is to be stai)led to the 
face of the post or passed tlnough the centre of it. Its 
simplicity, rapidity of action, and univeimi application make 
it a most interesting appliance, and one likely to ])e of great 
use wherever wire fencing is used. 

New Implements. 

A walk through the machinery section of the Show showed 
that an increasing number of manufacturers az*e turning iheir 
attention to small engines for the use of agidculturists, and 
there seems to be a tendency to adopt the two-cycle motor, 
and to so design it as to be capable of using the cheap ‘‘crude ” 
and “heavy” oils, and it seems probable that the development 
in the immediate future will be on these lines, more or less 
incorporating the Diesel system, which offers many attractions 
to the designer of motors for use in farmyards, <fec. Amongst 
these advantages are the use of very safe and cheap fuel, the 
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absence of all ignition devices, and the power of self-starting 
at any time at a moment’s notice. But theie is much to be 
done in the way of simplification, &c, before a machine is 
produced with these advantages, and at the same time suitable 
for the trying conditions under which an agricultuial motor 
has commonly to work; but with the able brains now at work on 
the subject, there is little doubt that we may confidently look 
forwaid to veiy interesting developments at the Shows of the 
R.A S E. m the next few years. 

An interesting example is that shown as a New Implement 
by Messrs. Fetters, Ltd., Nautilus Works, Yeovil. Exhibit 
No. 193. This engine has been designed with the idea of 



FIO G —Pc ttei H Oil Engine* 

combining the merits of the high compression Diesel engine 
with those of the ordinary low compression oil engine. It is 
claimed that the engine works as well with cru<ie oil as with 
refined petroleum. It ib also claimed that the working cost is 
very low. In starting the engine, the vaporiser is heated by 
a lamp which is extinguished after the engine is started. At 
the end of the firing stroke the exhaust ports are uncovered, 
and the products of combustion expelled by pure air that has 
been previously compressed in the crank chamber. The fuel 
IS pumped into the vaporiser under pressure, at the end of the 
compression stroke, the firing taking place automatically. The 
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speed is controlled by an inertia governor operating on the 
fuel pump. 

An interesting detail of this engine is that the vaporiser is 
so mounted as to allow for radial expansion. It is claimed that 
50 per cent, more power can be obtained than trom an engine 
of the same size cylinder working on the Otto 4-btroke 
cycle. The cooling and lubricating arrangements liave been 
carefully thought out. 

Exhibit No. 446 .—Plough for Cutting Turf, drawn by 
horse.—Exhibited by Messrs. Boulton & Paul, Ltd., Norwich. 
This is a machine for cutting turf, for laying down lawns, <&>c. 
It is a simple and ingenious appliance, consisting of a trough¬ 
like box, under which is a knife for cutting the under-side of 
the turf, and at the sides, knives suitably placed for cutting the 
edges. Lifting wheels are provided for regulating the thickness 
of the turf cut. The makers claim that it is capable of cutting 
one acre in two hours. 

Exhibit No. 494 .—Harvester and Binder^ manufactured by 
International Harvester Company of America, Chicago. 
McCormick, 6 ft. cut, left hand, fitted with engine for driving 
binder attachment.—Exhibited by The Tniernational Harvester 
Company of Great Britain, Ltd., 80 Finsbury Pavement, E.O. 
This is the well-known McCormick Harvester, to which is 
fitted a small petrol motor of 2 H.P. This motor is arranged 
to work the binding mechanism, and if necessary the cutting 
knife as well. It adds about 1 cwt. to the weight of the 
machine, but, of course, relieves the horses of the labour 
necessary to work these parts of the machine, and it is claimed 
by the makers to save one horse. 

Exhibit No. 591.— Tedder^ the Lion^'" new light pattern, 
back action.—Exhibited by Messrs. Bamford & Hons, Uttoxeter. 
This is a very neat and light hay tedder, in which the move¬ 
ment of the tines closely imitates the movements of a hand 
fork. 

Exhibit No. 667 .—Motor Roller .—Exhibited by Messrs. 
Barford & Perkins, Queen Street Iron Works, Peterborough. 
This is a new light pattern roller for agricultural purposes, 
driven by petrol motor. It is constructed somewhat on the lines 
of their well-known road and estate motor-driven rollei*s, bul 
a detachable crossbar can be fitted, by means of which two 
additional roller cylinders may be drawn behind, thus increttsing 
the roller width by four feet. 

Exhibit No. 943 .—Manure Distributor^ New Patent 

HelixT —^Exhibited by Messrs. J. <& R. Wallace, The Foundry, 
Castle Douglas, N.B. This is of the ‘‘long box” forced-feed 
type. The new feature consists in a series of open helices or 
worms placed transversely in the hopper or box, which screw 
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the material to be distributed through openings in the rear 
side of the hopper. It is claimed that there is nothing so 
effectiYe, of the force-feed order, as a screw, while the screws or 
helices being open, that is having no centre piece, pasty material 
cannot lodge on or block the screws. The entire bottom of 
the liopper can be instantly dropped, and each helix withdrawn, 
making the cleaning process very easy. 

Exhibit No. 955 .—Potato Sjjraying Machine^ ‘‘‘Norwich'"'^ 
Pattern^ buitable for spraying small acreages.—Exhibited by 
The Four Oaks IJndentable Syringe and Spraying Machine 





Fig. 7,—Motor Boiler. 


Company, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. This is a neat little 
machine for spraying four rows of potatoes on both sides at 
once. It has two tandem wheels, so as to go down one furrow. 
The sprayer consists of a horizontal pipe stretching across and 
over four rows of potatoes, to which are jointed eight arms 
with spraying nozzles, which can be set to deliver the spray at 
any desired angle. The pump is driven from the rear wheel 
by an ordinary bicycle chain. The pump is worked by a disc 
crank with variable throw, and a by-pass on the pump provides 
for the necessary agitation of the mixture. 

Exhibit No. 966.— Oil Engine, 75 B.H.P., 3-cylinder, 
2-stroke cycle, working on the Diesel principle, whereby crude 
petroleum refuse may be used as fuel without a vaporiser, and 
any form of ignition apparatus is dispensed with,—^Exhibited 
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by MebSrB. Willaiis (.V liolansou, Ltd., Victoria Works, Rug])y. 
This is a most iiiierosting exhibit, and is another instance of 
the tendency on th(‘ part of some of our best designers to 
develop tho 2-stroke engine and the Diesel system. The 
special feature of the engine consists in the employment of a 
cylinder, which is really a sliding sleeve, inside a fixed cylinder, 
which may be looked upon as a guide ; the sleeve is moved up 
and down by means of eccentrics formed on the crank webs. 
The rings of ports are cut in the sliding cylinder, those in the 
upper part communicating with the exhaust port, and those in 
the lower part connecting with a reservoir, in which air at a 
pressure of about 3 lb. per square inch is stored. These latter 
open slightly later than the former, so that after the pressure 
on the cylinder has fallen to that of the atmosphere, the air in 
the reservoir sweeps freely through the cylinder, eiBCectually 
removing the spent charge, and as the sleeve ascends, first the 
exhaust ports, then the scavenge ports are closed, after which 
compression takes ]dace. By the use of the sleeve very ample 
port areas for the exhaust gases and scavenge air are obtained, 
and as the stroke of the sleeve is half that of the piston, the 
velocity of the rubbing surfaces is halved. The ample area of 
the scavenge and exhaust ports enables the engine to be run 
at a high speed. As in a standard 4-stroke Diesel engine, air 
is compressed to 450 to 500 lb. per square inch, at which 
pressure the temperature is high enough to ignite the oil 
without initial heating of the cylinder, and the commencement 
and rate of injection is so regulated that the pressure does not 
rise appreciably beyond the compression pressure. There are 
so many interesting points connected with this engine that 
doubtless its performance will be closely watched by all 
interested in oil engine design. 

Exhibit No. 1057 .—Dressing Machine^ for dressing 
seed with liquid dressing; for hand power.—^Exhibited by 
Messrs. E. R. & E. Turner, Ltd., St, Peter’s and Grey Friars 
Works, Ipswich. This machine consists of four mixing cham¬ 
bers fitted with screw conveyors, and has the necessary taps, 
to regulate the supply of the liquid. The arrangement is 
such that practically every seed is brought into contact with 
the liquid dressing. The machine is capable of doing one 
bushel per minute, and is easily driven by hand. 

Exhibits Nos. 1294, 1295, 1296,—Exhibited by the Daimler 
Co., Coventi*y. 

This was the first time for the Daimler to show at the 
Royal,” and the exhibit was an imposing and interesting one. 
There were two petrol tractors of different design, and one of 
the well-known Renard Road Trains. One tractor, No. 1294, 
was fitted with a 6-cylmder Daimler engine, 4*88 bore by 5T1 
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htroke, 57 B.H.P. by R.A.C. rating; and the other l-oliinter, 
25 H.P., R,A.C. rating. In both these the well-known sleevi* 
valve engine is used. In the larger tiactor the engine is carrusl 
behind, while in the smaller it is placed in front. In both cases 
there is a cone clutch, but in the larger size metal to metal is 
used, while in the smaller the cone is leather covered. The 
Renard Train, No. 1296 (Daimler Renai‘d System), is, of course, 
a most beautiful and interesting piece of engineering construc¬ 
tion. As it is so well known, and a full description would 
take many pages, it will not be attempted here. 

Exhibit No. 1449 .—Traction Plough for 6 furrows. 
—Exhibited by Messrs. James and Frederick Howard, 
Britannia Iron Works, Bedford. This is a 6-furrow plough, 
strongly constructed to withstand the strains incident to heavy 
ploughing work by tractors. It consists of six sepamte and 
independent ploughs, each with its swivelling supporting 



Fig y Hor^t H<k amlTmnii)Thinna 

-wheel, and each hinged separately to a strong foretrnck con¬ 
structed of steel girders, on castor -wheels in front, with 
platform, each plough being provided -with a lever, by -which it 
can be put in, or out, of work independently of the others by 
the ploughman standing on the platform. Each has a screw 
adjustment by means of which the shares may he given more 
pitch, or do-wn-ward inclination, when the points become worn. 
The castor -wheel which supports each plough, and by -which 
the working depth is regulated, also ensures a uniformity of 
depth of ploughing on uneven land. Each share cuts a width 
of 14 in., and tlie depths of -working can be adjusted from 6 in 
to 12 in. 

Exhibit No. Zlll.—Eorse Hoe and Turnip Thinner, Patent, 
Oom and i?oof.—Exhibited by Messrs. R. A. Lister & Go. 
Ltd., Dursley, Gloucestershire. This is a machine fitted with 
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four hoes, which have a motion imitating as nearly as possible 
the action of a hoe in a labourer’s hands. Tines of different 
sizes and shapes can be fitted for all sorts of work. It is 
claimed that the action brings the weeds out to the s\ii*face of 
the land, and does not bury them, so that they do not grow 
again. The shafts are pivoted over the centre of the machine, 
which facilitates the work of the man behind in steering the 
machine along the rows. 

Exhibit No. 4277 ,—Egg Ca$e^ MarshalVs ‘‘ Duplex""* with 
locked filler, for 30 doz. eggs.— Exhibited by Mr, James 
Marshall, 12 Regent Quay, Aberdeen. Mr. Marshall had a 
very interesting exhibit of egg boxes, with most ingeniously 
constructed sections for holding the eggs, which are made of 
leather boards, interlocked in such a way that the sections 
cannot come to pieces. 

Other Implements. 

As usual, Messrs. Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., of Roch¬ 
dale, had an imposing exh|bit of wood-working and flour- 
milling machinery. Amongst the latter was a very interesting 
Patent Diagonal Roller Mill, the chief novelty of which con¬ 
sists in an improved design for the double roller feed. The 
gate or feed plate is carried on a shaft, as usual, and is suspended 
from short levers at each end, one being fixed on the shaft and 
the other being adjustable by means of collar and set screw. 
Both hoiizontal and vertical screw adjustments are provided 
for the feed plate. The feed is automatic, or fixed at will. 
A short lever is carried outside the frame, by means of whicli 
the plate is instantly i*aised about in. for the release of moth 
larvse or any other foreign substances. A further improve¬ 
ment has been made in the grooving of the feed rolls, which 
ensures a perfect stream of stock passing to the grinding rolls. 
Another very interesting machine was the Patent Double Crank 
Plansifter. By the introduction of two cranks the strain and 
stress on the frame work and the vibration are greatly reduced, 
and the life of the machine should be considerably prolonged. 
Thes(‘ machines are worked in conjunction with the well- 
known Cyclo-Pneumatic Break Separator and Aspirator. 

The wood-working exhibit included machines for perform¬ 
ing almost every operation required, and included sawing 
machines of various sorts, mortising machines, general wood 
workei’s, saw benches, and planing machines. One of the 
latter was particularly noticeable, as it combines the advantages 
of a hand and power feed machine. The table for the hand 
power is placed above the cutter block, while that for power 
feed is below it, and each is fitted with the necessary adjust¬ 
ments and guides for planing various widths, thicknesses, 
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Messrs. Boulton k Paul, Ltd., Norwich, had a large and 
varied exhibit. At Stand No. 261 they erected an excellent 
example of their portable buildings The exterior was 
Blizal^ethan, rough cast, with the interior tastefully treated 
to represent old plaster and half timber work. The building 
was suitable for a workmen’s club, village hall, or billiai*d 
room. Tt would equally serve as a cottage bungalow for 
seaside or river, estate office, or entrance lodge. 

A very handsome conservatory was also shown, together 
with a large display of heating appliances. There were two 
open air shelters, especially designed for use in medical 
treatment, but they could be used also as summer houses 
An assortment of garden seats and vases completed a very 
attractive exhibit. 

It may be mentioned here, that the well appointed little 
hospital ward, in which there were a number of interesting 
medical exhibits, was built and lent to the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital by Messrs. Boulton & Paul. 

The exhibit of the Associated Portland Cement Manu¬ 
facturers (1900) Ltd., Stand No. 264, atti'acted a great deal 
of attention, as the various articles shown were such as are 
in general use on estates and farms, and were exhibited to show 
what could be done with Portland cement. 

Reinforced concrete for the last few years has been used 
for almost every conceivable pm’pose, and as its strength and 
durability is beyond question, there is no reason why its use 
should not become general on all estates 

The stand was surrounded on two sides by wire fencing 
fixed to concrete posts, the cost of which, including posts 
spaced 12 ft. apart, straining posts, struts, plates for the 
feet of struts, five lines of 7-ply wire with the requisite 
strainers, and the labour for erection, was said to be only 
Is. Zd. per yai*d run. It was stated that the cost of these i)OSts 
was very little more than that of wooden ones, while they 
are practically everlasting. The wires pass through hoh^s in 
the centre of the posts, so that there are no bta])les to come 
adrift, and the renewing of wires is a simple matter. A third 
side of the stand was enclosed by concrete post and rail fencing, 
which is eminently suited for cattle pens, stu<l paddocks, <&c., 
on account of its strength, dux'ability, and cleanliness. The 
fourth side was enclosed by concrete blocks which had been 
made in the Winget machine. 

On the stand were shown concrete fence posls costing 
Is*, ^d. each, gate posts 3s. lOrf. each, a rectangular cattle trough 
of 110 gallons capacity, which cost for all materials anil labour 
only 11s, 2d, A circular ti’ough to hold 120 gallons, which 
cost 9s,, a small hog trough, a chicken trough, tiles for floors, 
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wallB, aiul 3*oofing (both plain and coloured), all made of 
concrete, AV(*re also shown. 

The moulds in which these wei'e made, and spare reinforce¬ 
ments (steel rods an<l wire netting), were also exhibited, so that 
every one could see exactly how they were made. 

A small hand-power machine manufactured by the First 
Cottbus Machine Company was at work making concrete dizain 
pipes, which appeared to be strong and perfectly true, show¬ 
ing 110 sign of warping. 

Two hand-power machines made by the Winget Concrete 
Company were being worked making blocks, hollow and solid, 
suitable for building. 


In conclusion, I wish to express the thanks of my co-Judge, 
Mr. J. B. Ellis, and myself, to the Stewards of Implements, 
Mr. F. S. W. Cornwallis and the Hon, J. E, Cross, for the great 
help they gave us, and for their admirable organisation of the 
Trials, kc .; and also to Mr. F. S. Courtney, the Society’s 
Engineer, for his ready courtesy in helping us in every possible 
way, and giving us the advantage of his great experience. 


Wmi, 

Poitmadoc. 


R. M. Creates. 


MILK AND BUTTER TESTS AT THE 
NORWICH SHOW, 1911. 

I.—MILK-YIELD TESTS. 

The prizes given by the Royal Agricultural Society in the 
various breed classes for these competitions were increased at 
Norwich by tJie iiiclusiou of Hoisteins and Dairy Cattle ; thus 
making thirteen classes in the place of eleven at Liverpool 
in 11)10. 

The number of entries was far in excess of previous years, 
149 cows being catalogued. Of this number, however, 30 
were absent, and 7 of those pi'esent, through mistakes on the 
part of the herdsmen, were disqiialified, so that 112 only were 
tested. 

This large number is mainly due to the good entries in the 
Shorthorn, Red Poll, and Dairy Classes, and it is satisfactory 
to be able to point out that with the increased numbers the 
proportion of cows whose milk did not reach the average of 
3 per cent, fat in the two milkings was muohireduoed. 
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The trials were judged on the same scale of points as in the 
past two years. They are as follows 

Shorthorn, Lincolnshire Eed Shorthorn, 

Hc>lstem, South Devon and Dairy 

Cattle., 

Bed Poll^ Longhorn, Devon, Ayrshire, 

Jersey and Q-uemsey 
Kerry and Dexter. 

The Table on pp, 208-70 gives the full details of the 
trials and the prize winners in their respective classes. 

Table II. gives the number of cows which have competed 
in the milk-yield trials at the Shows of the Society since their 
institution. 


Table II. 


Breed 

Derhv, 

Lincoln, 

Newcastle. 

Gloucester, 

Liverpool, 

Norwich, 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

3910 

Mil 

Shorthorn . 

10 

12 

8 

13 

14 

28 

Lincolnshire 
Bed do. . 

4 

8 

4 

7 

7 

8 

Devon 

— 

— 


4 

4 

4 

South Devon 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

Longhorn . 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

Bed Poll . 

6 

6 

5 

4 

6 

19 

Ayrshire 

1 

4 

3 

3 

4 

6 

Holstein 

— 

— 



— 

1 

Jersey. 

18 

9 

17 

22 

17 

20 

Guernsey . 

8 

6 

6 

9 

4 

6 

Kerry . 

5 

6 

8 

13 

4 

8 

Dexter 

8 

10 

7 

12 

5 

3 

Crossbred . 

— 

1 

1 


— 

5 

Total 

63 

65 

65 

93 

73 

112 


Table III. gives the averages of all the cattle tested, but it 
must be pointed out that the averages of the cattle entered in 
the Dairy classes have been added to the averages of the cattle 
entered in their respective bi^eed classes, where the breed was 
stated in the catalogue. 


Cows 

6 years Cows and heifers 
and ovf r under 5 years 


60 

56 

65 

50 

45 

40 
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Table III.— Averages of all the Cattle entered in the Milk- 
yield Classes. 


No, 

of cows 
com¬ 
peting 

Breed 

Days in 
milk 

Milk 

Fat 

per 

cent. 

Milk 

Poi 

Fat 

nts 

Lacta¬ 

tion 

Total 

28 

Shorthorn 

46 

Lb. oz. 
47 4 } 

3-60 

47-26 

14*40 

*60 

62*26 

8 

Lincoln. Red do. 

48 

60 01 

3*26 

60*03 

13-04 

•80 

73*87 

4 

Devon 

50 

42 16| 

3*72 

42-91) 

14*88 

1*00 

68-84 

8 

South Devon 

70 

61 8 

3*40 

61*50 

13*60 

3*00 

68*10 

2 

Longhorn 

124 

41 3 

3*80 

41*18 

16*20 

8*40 

64*78 

19 

Red PoU . 

77 

42 14/^ 

8*51 

42*89 

11*04 

3 70 

60*(;3 

5 

Ayrshire . 

67 

46 12f 

3*44 

46*77 

13*76 

2*70 

63*23 

1 

Holstein . 

79 

69 12 

2*85 

59*76 

11*40 

3*90 

75*05' 

20 

Jersey 

93 


4-77 1 

41*13 

iy*o« 

5*30 

65*51 

6 

Gruemsey . 

73 

42 2 

4*17 

42*12 

16*68 

3*30 

62*10 

8 

Kerry 

68 

33 Oi 

3*46 

33*01 

13*80 

1*80 

48*61 

3 

Dexter 

62 

32 14 

2*93 

32 87 

11*72 

2 20 

46*79 > 

5 

Crossbred . 

72 

69 2| 

3*38 

59*14 

13*62 

3*20 

76*86 


i The averages have been given, but it will be seen that on the average tigures no 
prizes could have been awarded. 


Thirteen animals Tvere disqualified, the average percentage 
of fat in the two milkings not coming np to the standard of 
3 per cent. The number is made np as follows :— 


1 Shorthorn 

out of 

28 sampled 

2 Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns 

»» 

8 

4 Bed Polls 


19 „ 

1 Holstein 



2 Kerries 


^ »» 

2 Dexters 

f) 

^ n 

1 Crossbred 


5 „ 


18 

IL—BUTTER TESTS (GLASS 203, A & B). 

The number of cattle entered for these trials—74—consti¬ 
tutes a record for the Royal Agricultuial Society’s Show. Of 
this number 63 animals were milked out, but 2 were subse¬ 
quently disqualified, leaving 61 to go through tlie test. 

The trials were carried out under similar conditioiiB and 
the same scale of points as in previous years, the heavy weight 
class consisting of 4G cows of various breeds, the light weight 
class numbering 15, all of which were Jerseys, 

The Tables on pp. 273-5 give the full result of the 
trials, with the prizes, commended cards and certificates of 
merit awarded. 

The results, on the whole, were not as* good as in previous 
yeai*s. This will be seen by comparing the average number of 
points gained at this and at the previous Shows of the Society 
(Table VIL) and the butter ratio figures (Table YIIL), 
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Table IV.—EESULTS of BUTTER TESTS at NORWICH, mi—continued. 

Class 203A—COWS IN-MILK, of any age, breed or cross, exceeding 900 LB. LIVE WEIGHT. 
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Table IT.—EESTILTS op BUTTER TESTS at NORWICH, mi—continued. 

CSLASS 203 B-COWS rfMTLTT. OP ANT AGE, BREED, OB CBOSS NOT EXCEFDINQ 900 LB LIVE WEIGHT 
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The larger number of entriefi an<l the liofc woathor may 
partly account for these reductions, but in niy opinion the 
feeding of the cattle in many cases was the ; tlie dilbculty 
of churning and the number of buttermilks which required to 
be churned again pointing to this conclusion. 

Table T. gives the number of cattle which have competed 
at the Shows of the Society during the past six years in these 
classes. 


Table V. 


Breed 

Derby, 

Lincoln, 

Newcastle, 

Gloucester, 

Liveipool, 

Noiw ifli, 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Shorthorn . 
Lincoln. Red 

2 

4 

3 

6 

9 

17 

Shorthorn. 

2 

S 

3 

5 

6 

7 

Bevon . 

— 

_ 

— 

3 

3 

1 

South Be^on 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

Longhorn , 

— 

1 


— 

2 

1 

Red Poll . 

— 

1 


3 

' 3 

3 

Ayrshire 

— 


1 

1 

? ! 

— 

Jersey . 

17 

14 

1 IS 

18 

19 

22 

Guernsey 

— 

> 4 

1 

3 

— 

1 

Kerry . 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

- 

Crossbred . 


1 

— 

— 

1 1 

3 

Total. 

2a 

1 

35 

1 26 

1 

j 45 

1 

1 40 

61 


Table VI. gives the averages of the cattle tested, from which 
it will be seen that in all cases, where more than one aniina] 
was competing, the amount of milk taken to make one pound of 
butter is considembly larger than usual. 


^BLE of Gattle Tested. 


No. 

of cows 
com¬ 
peting 

I Breed 

Live 

weight 

1 

Days in! 
milk 1 

Milk 

1 

Butter 

Ratio 

Points 

17 

Shorthorn , 

Lb. 

1402 


Lb. oz. 1 
48 IH 

Lb. oz. 

1 7 

:I3'16 

21-20 

7 

Lincoln. Red do. 

1442 

42 1 

60 

1 12? 

33-59 

2b-l)2 

4 

Devon 

1295 

78 

38 4] 

1 I,'. 

31-87 

21-34 

3 

South Devon . | 

t 1488 

1 70 

51 8 

0 ]5i’. 

52-87 

18-68 

1 

Longhorn . . | 

1470 j 

S3 

4310 

1 n' 

29-70 

27-80 

3 

Red PoU . . 1 

1262 

62 

4212^ 

0 Hi 

48-04 

16*45 

22 

Jersey 

8G5 

109 

3814pi 

1 12il 

21-63 

35-69 

1 ! 

Guernsey . . ^ 

1078 * 

' 1.80 [ 

46 8 

I IfSi 

23 80 

40-2.5 

3 

Crossbred . 

1260 ' 

^ 89 

1 

62 ir>,} 

1 Hi 

1 36-96 

1 

32*15 


The next table shows how the figures have varied ut the 
different competitions. 
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TABfiB VIL--Average patut^^ iron hy the Cattle at Derby^ 
Lincoin^ Newcastle, Gloucester^ Liverpool, and Norwich, with 
the number of cattle lompeting at each of those Shows, 


Breta 1 

D< rbj 

Lincoln 

i!(eivcaaUn 

Cl loiicestei 

I iverpool 

Noiwich 


No. of 
Cows 

Points 

No of 
Co-fts 

Points 

No. of 
Cows 

Points 

No of^ 

0oW*4 

1 

Points 

No. of 
Oowii 

Points 

No of 
OOWB 

Points 

Sliorthoin . 
Lmcolnbb.il e 

2 

37 77 


31*70 

i 3 

46*76 

6 

31*36 

9 

24*78 

17 

2120 

Red do. 

2 

38‘i6 

8 

31-00 

3 

36 85 

6 

33*89 

6 

37*90 

7 

28 92 

Levon 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

19 30 

3 

29-87 

4 

21-34 

South Devon 

2 

41*40! 

2 

37*76 

3 

29*38 

4 

42*62 

5 

.86 80 

3 

18 68 

Longhorn 

— 

— 

1 

33*35 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

2 

32*40 

1 

27*80 

Bed Poll . 

— 

— 

1 

31*66 

— 

— i 

3 

27*66 

3 

19*86 

3 

16*45 

Ayrshire . 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

1 

39*45 

1 

33 76 

2 

36 02 


— 

Jersey 

17 

37 96 

14 

36*61 

16 

35*61 

18 

32*68 

19 

31*17 

22 

36*69 

Guernsey 

2 

29*26 

1 

33*45 

1 

38*25 

3 

134 26 

— 

— 

1 

40*25 

Kerry 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

2 

20*83 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Table YIIL is inserted to show the butter ratios at the last 
six Shows of the Society, and the average butter ratio of all 
the cattle tested. 


Table VIII .—Average Butt&r Ratio figures or number of 
2 iounds of Milk taken to make 1 lb, of Butter under their 
respective breeds and headings at Derby, Lincoln, Newcastle, 
Gloucester, Liverpool, and Norwich, and the average number 
of cattle tested at the six Shows, with the average butter ratio 
figures of all coivs tested. 









The Six 








Shows 

^reed 

Derby 

Lincoln 

New¬ 

castle 

Glouces¬ 

ter 

Liver¬ 

pool 

Nor¬ 

wich 

No. of 

Butter 








OOWB 

ratio 


Lh. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb, 

Lb. 

Lb. 



Shorthorn . 

20 63 

30 94 

24-94 

33*43 

34*36 

33*46 

41 

32*16 

Lincoln Bed <lo. . 

28-80 

29 24 

22-30 

28 23 

27*23 

33-69 

30 

29-02 

Devon, 

— 

— 

— 

36*72 

26*47 

34*87 

10 

32*60 

South Devon 

26 32 

26*79 

29*10 

24*66 

29*48 

62*87 

19 

81*87 

Longhorn . 

— ■ 

21*74 

— 

— 

22 29 

29*70 

4 

24*00 

Red Poll . 

— 

24*64 

,— 

30*69 

36*00 

48*04 

10 

36*84 

Ayrshire 

— 

— 

28*69 

28*91 

29*64 

— 

4 

29*17 

Jersey . 

19*47 

19 38 

19*69 

20*60 

21*96 

21*63 

106 

20*67 

Guernsey , 

20 28 

22 35 

19*89 

21*67 

— 

23*80 

11 

21*66 

Kerry . 

— 

— 

— 

32*35 



2 

82*36 

Note.—I n these 
gallon. 

caloulatioQS 10 lb. of milk have been tsken as representing 1 


The number of cattle both in the milk-yield and butter-test 
trials rendered the work exceptionally heavy, and I should 
wish to put on record the great assififtanoe I had from my two 
Assistant Stewards, Messrs. A. Gibson and Lionel Dashwood. 
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HI. EXPERIMENTS IN THE DAIRY 
1. Ghvynahilify of Greanu 

The morning of the second day of the Show—June 27— 
being fixed for this experiment, all the milks from the Short¬ 
horn, Red Poll, and Jersey breeds brought to the dairy 
were put aside. They were separated at 9 a.m., each lot of 
milk being heated above 90° F.,^ the separator being run^ at 
a uniform speed throughout, and the cream from each lot being 
kept separate. 

The creams were thoroughly stirred, and from each lot 
three samples were taken of 8 lb. weight. 

One lot of 8 lb. of cream of each breed was chirrned in 
the afternoon of June 27, the second lots being reserved tor 
churning on the following morning, when they would in the 
ordinary course have ripened sufficiently to churn without loss 
if treated properly; while the third lots were handed to Mr. 
Cooper to be churned in his experimental churns, which were 
again erected in the Dairy. A full description of these is given 
in the last number of the Society’s Journal, Vol. 71, pp. 117-20. 

The analyses of both cream and buttermilk were taken, the 
following table giving the full result of the experiments :— 


Breed—Shorthorn. 



Weight 

1 Weight 


1 

Duration 

remperature 


cream 

Ih oz 

' butter 

lb oz. 

1 

n£ fat in 
cream 

1 offatiu 

1 buttermilk 

o£ 

churning 
mlnutt 8 

Daily 

op 

Cream 
in chum 
I" 

Butter- 

nulk 

op 

Sweet cream . 

8 

0 

1 5 


52 

' 18 4 

30 

1 

i 63 

54 

58 

Ripened cream 

i 

8 

0 

5 

ri\ 

1 

52 

' 3 4 

30 

61 

54 

58 





Breed—Red Poll. 




Sweet cream 

8 

0 

4 

IH 

48 

15*7 

25 

63 1 

51 

58 




5 

4 







Ripened cream 

8 

0 

4 lU 

48 

9*0 

37 

61 1 

51 

58 



! 

1 3 

! 

2 




i 







Breed—Jersey 





Sweet cream . I 

8 

0 , 

i S 

5 

Sli ' 

4*4 
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Ripened cream j 
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Note.—“T he percentage of fat m tlie Red Poll milk bomg lebs than m tho other 
breeds, the fl|nires in the second line give the weight of butter which should have 
been obtained had there been 52 per cent, of fat m the cream, or, in other words, 
corrected to 52 per cent, o f fat in the cream 

^ The actual temperatures measured by Mr. Cooper, were Shorthoru 94®, 
Jersey 95®, Red Poll 99® F, The best results are obtained when milk is 
separated between 90® and 100®. In large quantities of milk it is difficult to 
separate the whole lot exactly to a degree throughout. 
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Taking the weights of butter only, the ripened Shorthorn 
and Jersey creams give the best results, the ripened Red Poll 
and sweet Shorthorn being the worst. 

The best criterion, however, is the amount of fat left in the 
buttermilk, for the quantity of water left in the butter may 
vary, however carefully the work is done. 

No water was added to the churns until after the samples 
had been taken for analysis, so that the difference between the 
fat found in the buttermilk and the total fat in the cream gives 
the correct amount of fat taken out as butter. 

Judging from this, which is the most accurate method of 
judging, the ripened cream gave much better results than the 
sweet cream. 

Comparing the results of all the churnings the Red Poll and 
Shorthorn sweet creams were the worst, the ripened Shoifhorn 
was better than the ripened Red Poll, while the Jersey creams, 
both sweet and ripened, churned well. 

The experiment demonstrated perhaps more thoroughly than 
previous experiments have done, (1) that creams which con¬ 
tain the larger proportion of uniform fat globules churn better 
than creams wheie the range of the sizes of fat globules is 
wider ; (2) that ripened creams generally chum better than 
sweet creams, and that creams which have stood 24 hours, even 
when mixed with creams separated only 12 hours before 
churning, are sufficiently ripened to yield the maximum 
quantity of butter. 

2, The making of Cheeses suitable for Small SoMings, 

Both on large and small farms there comes a time when the 
supply of milk exceeds the demand, and it is then that the 
question arises how best to use up such surplus. 

The leaflet, No. 231, entitled “Cheese Making for Small 
Holders,^’ issued by the Board of Aginculture and Fisheries, 
gives an answer to this question, and to demonstrate its prac- 
iicability, the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society 
sanctioned the making of such cheeses in the Society’s Working 
Dairy at Norwich. The manufacture of soft cheeses—^known 
as Cream and Qervais—has formed part of the Dairy pro¬ 
gramme for the past few years ; consequently the cheeses 
selected for the experiment were those described in the leaflet 
“ Pressed Cheeses Nos. I and 2,” the first requiring 5 gallons 
of morning milk, the second 2^ gallons of evening and 2^ 
gallons of the following morning’s milk. Shorthorn milk was 
used throughout. 

The process of manufacture (fully described in the leaflet) 
was rigidly adhered to, and it is satisfactory to report that the 
cheeses all turned out well, this being the more encouraging 
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because an open dairy in a showground, with the impossibility 
of regulating the temperature of the room where the cheeses 
were kept at night, are conditions not too favourable to Ihe 
manufacture of pressed cheeses. 

The time taken in making each cheese, excluding the 
pressing and turning, was about hours. The cheeses, when 
made, were kindly kept and looked after until ripe by Mr, 
John Benson. They realised M, per pound, the weights 
averaging about 5^ lb. each. 

The experiment is useful, as it shows tliat the making of 
these cheeses is not very diflScult, and that it is a very profit¬ 
able way of using surplus milk on a farm, the cost of the 
utensils and the labour in making the cheeses, being com¬ 
paratively small. 


Little ShardeloeB, 

Ameisham. 


Ernest Mathews. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION EXHIBITION, 
NORWICH, 1911. 

The Education Exhibition was again housed adjoining the 
Forestry section and was in the charge of Sir J. B. Bo^en- 
Jones, Bt., whose long and devoted labours in the cause of 
Practice with Science ” every member of the Society is glad 
to see acknowledge<l. The section was not so representative of 
the colleges as in former years owing probably to the distanct^ 
of the show from most of the educational centres, hut in quality 
the exhibition was fully as interesting and instva<*tiv<‘ as usual. 
More space was allotted to the Nature Study exhibit organise‘<1 
by the County C<mncils of East Anglia, so ihe area oconi)i<vl by 
the exhilntion was as large as before. 

The Society's Show is the only occasion when the work of 
the Agricultural colleges throughout the kingdom <‘aii be 
viewed as a corporate whole, and even wh(‘n only a few of 
them ai'e actually represented one realises what a iai^ge and 
increasing debt the country is under to them in their work for 
agriculture. The great strides which have been made in recent 
years in the advance of knowledge of the use of manures an<l 
feeding stuffs, in soil science, in the investigation and treatment 
of plant diseases and pests, the improvement by hybri<lising of 
our faim crops, to name a few examples, are very striking, 
and the avemge agi'iculturihi is a little prone to take all thes<* 
benefits for granted ami does not realisi* the difficulties, fiuan- 
(‘iai and otherwise, which the colU^ges have ha<l to contend 
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against c‘<nnj)aie(l to umre (av<»ii!‘ed instituliojih in A-iiimca and 
oar colonies. Such an exhibition as this of the R.A.B.E. must 
help the farming public to lunlerstainl and appreciate the value 
of a ‘‘College Training.” 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England had, as informer 
years, two bays, one of which was clevoted to a collection of the 
Society's pamphlets and other publications, and the other illus- 
trat(‘d the work of the Woburn Experimental Station. This 
being fully explained in the Report of the station it suffices to 
notice some of the experiments illustrated at the exhibition. 
The experiments on the effect of increasing amounts of 
nragnesia were shown by wheat plants gi*own in pots and by 
the roots and grain of the wheat grown in the 1909 experiments. 

The striking eff'ect of lime and chalk on the acid Woburn 
soil was well shown by plots planted with baidey, showing also 
how the use of lime checks the obnoxious weed spuirey, so 
common on acid soils. 

Pots containing a Fen soil in one case untreated, the other 
heated to lOO'^C. and sown with barley, showed the character¬ 
istic rankness of growth, which is noticed where plants grow 
on the site of an old heap of couch ashes. This question of soil 
sterilisation is one which calls for extended investigation. 

Other exhibits showed by diagi‘ams the results of the 
continuous growth of wheat and barley, and specimens giving 
the effect on root growth of differences in the mechanical 
condition of the soil and of the effects of magnesia, lithium and 
zinc. A good series of turves from grass land, variously 
manured, showed the excellent herbage produced by phosphatic 
manures with potash, compared with the coarser < growth 
produced by dung. 

Cambridge University School of Agriculture.—^The show was 
situated within the University’s sphere of activity in agri- 
cultxire, and a most interesting exhibit was armnged. The 
main feature was that of the hybridisation on Mendelian lines 
both of plants and animals. A series of the original parents 
an<l early crosses of wheat, ending in the production of the new 
hybrids gave, some idea of the (mormons amount of labour 
which this work entails, the importance of which cannot be 
over-estimated. A striking example of Mendel’s law was 
afforded by i^hbits. Skins of the original parents, Himalayan 
(white, black points), and Dutch (yellow and white) were 
shown, and a skin of one of the offspring of this cross, which 
showed complete reversion to the original fdrm, being to all 
appearance an ordinary wild rabbit. Then followed the skins 
of the litter produced from the first cross grey rabbits, sho’vring 
the characteristic points of each first pai‘ant recurring again 
separately. 
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Other examples of ^[(‘iideliaii hcience Avere shown in th<‘ 
work which has been done on the cotton and sugar cane plants 
by Cambridge men a]>road, by means of specimens and photo- 
gi*aphs of the methods employed in seh'ction, &c. Specimens 
and maps were shown illusli-ating soil surveys in Norfolk and 
other counties, and showing how the various farm crops 
followed in theii* distribution the different soils most favoara])le 
to them. 

An interesting exhibit was one illustrating the food of wild 
birds—^ 1 ‘ooks, staidings, and larks. The contents of the birds 
crops were separated out and shown in diagrams by means of 
pamllel columns; seeds, grain, and beneficial insects on the one 
side, against weeds and injurious insects on the credit side. 
The rook’s record was a black one, the food consisting wholly 
of grains. The stalling was shown to be almost wholly bene¬ 
ficial, while the lark consumed about an equal quantity of 
weed seeds to put against the sown gi*ain he ate. These results 
only referred to the spring, and the rook may be able to redeem 
his character during the rest of the year, but it is doubtful. 
There was not a single wireworm to his credit in this account. 

Other exhibits included plans of the Norfolk Agidcultural 
Station, where the tenant faimers of Norfolk are working out 
their own problems in agiioultural science. 

The Agricultural Education Association had a large display 
of litei-ature. Looking at the numbers of College prospectuses 
one realised how the country has been covered during the last 
twenty yeai*s with centres for teaching and research in agi*i- 
culture. 

Harper-Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop.—^This 
College, fi'om the opposite side of England, had an interesting 
exhibit. The black scab or wart disease of potatoes was illus- 
tmted by a nuinlier of specimens and diagrams. It is evident 
that it will not he the fault of the College if this new terror of 
the potato grower gets a firmer hold on the West Midlamls. 
Specimens, unforfunately somewhat damaged in transit, illus¬ 
trated the growth of the chicken in the egg from the first to 
the twenty-first day. A most striking little experiment was 
one showing the loss of water by evaporation. It was Bh<iwn 
that ground kept thoroughly hoed on the surface rebiined almost 
as much water as ground mulched with dung, and both pre¬ 
served foul* or five times as much water as ground simply left 
rough. This experiment sent at least one visitor home deter¬ 
mined to ply the horse and hand hoes with redoubled vigour, 
whether there were weeds to kill or not. 

Other exhibits included a series of specimens of parasitic 
diseases, and photogmphs and diagmms showing various depart¬ 
ments of the college work. 
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The National Fruit and Cider Institute had a large display of 
ciders and perries showing the effects of different ferments, 
and of the qualities obtained from separate types of cider apples 
and pears. Cultures of cider and perry yeasts and others 
illustrating cider sickness showed the good work the Institute 
is doing in liaising the manufacture of cider from rule of thumb 
methods to the level of the wine and brewing industries, by the 
employment of scientific methods. 

Specimens of the vaiuous stocks used in raising fruit trees 
and methods of propagation were shown. The specimens of 
grafted trees cut through in section showing the union of stock 
and scion, and other sections through pruned trees, showing 
the bad effects of leaving a “snag” in pruning, were most 
instructive. 

There was a large display of insect and fungoid pests and 
modes of treatment. Bottling of fruits, a useful side line for 
the fruit grower, and indeed for any owner of a garden, was 
illustmted by types of suitable bottles. 

The Royal Meteorological Society had a fine array of the 
instruments and other appliances by which weather records are 
taken. The forecasts during the Show week were anxiously 
examined by many. Specimens and photographs showed the 
effect of lightning, damage by hailstorms, &c. 

As in former years there was a climatological station outside 
where Mr. MaiTiott gave demonstrations each day and also sent 
up pilot balloons to show the method adopted for ascertaining 
temperattires at high altitudes and drift of atmospheric 
currents. 

Nature Study and Rural Education, organised by the Councils 
of the Eastern Counties, occupied a large portion of the building. 
Among such a number of exhibits it is impossible to notice 
many in a brief review. Wood models of various farming 
implements, &c., including a Groat Eastern Railway express 
and station (perhaps a rather extended interpretation this, of 
Nature Study), showed much patient labour both in teacher 
and pupil, anti a large number of drawings, specimens, and 
notebooks showing results of work done made up a compre¬ 
hensive exhibition, showed real efforts to interest the children 
of rural <listricts in their own surroundings, and give them 
a ht‘ut towaivls country pui^suits. 
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FORESTRY EXHIBITION AT NORWICH, 

IQII. 

The Forestry Exhibitions organised by the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society in conjunction with the Royal English 
Arboricultural Society are maintaining their high standard of 
excellence. They are steadily gro^ying in importance and 
increasing in interest. 

The Norwich Exhibition was the fifth one held under the 
auspices of the Royal Agricultural Society. As regards size it 
did not perhaps compare favourably with some former exhibi¬ 
tions, but in point of educational value, and as a reflection 
of the Forestry features and capabilities of the district embraced 
by the Royal Show, it may be said to have been a great success. 

COMPETITIVE CLASSES. 

The Exhibition was divided into two main portions, namely 
(1) Competitive Classes for Special Medals and (2) 
Classes for Exhibition only. The total entries numbered 
103, distributed over 18 classes. 

The competitive classes for British-grown timbers were 
four in number, and of these, Classes 1 and 3, for timbers 
of broad-leaved trees, were decidedly the best. 

In Class 1, for specimens of Oak, Ash, Elm and Beech 
timber, the awards were as follows: — 

1st prize, Silver Medal.—^The Earl of Leicester. 

2nd prize, Bronze Medal.—The Earl of Carnarvon. 

The Specimens shown in Lord Leicester’s flrst prize lot 
were exceedingly fine, evenly-grown, well-hearted planks, and 
those exhibited by Lord Carnarvon also consisted of timber 
of considerable merit. 

In Class 2, for Specimens of Larch, SPRUCE and SCOTS 
Pine timber, there were four entries, and the awards were :— 

1st prize, Silver Medal.—^The Eaid of Carnarvon. 

2nd prize, Bronze Medal.—^The Earl of Leicester. 

The Larch plank in the first prize lot was of particularly 
good quality, and both prize lots exhibited tho features 
of well-grown coniferous timbens. 

In Class 3, for Specimens of HARDWOOD Timber other 
THAN those in CLASS 1, the awards were 

1st prize, Silver Medal.—Mr. 0. Coltman Rogers, Stanage 
Park, Radnorshire. 

2nd prize, Bronze Medal.—^The Earl of Leicester. 

Reserve, V.H.C.—The Earl of Albemarle. 

The stands of timber in this competition were remarkable 
both for the variety of species shown and for the relatively 
high quality and the dimensions of the planks. Probably in no 
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European country but our own could so great a variety of 
species of timber trees be grown to such perfection. 

OlahS 4 was for Specimens of Any Home-grown Coni¬ 
ferous Timber other than those in Class 2, and there 
were four entries. The awards were ;— 

1st prize, Silver Medal.—The Earl of Leicester. 

2nd prize, Bronze Medal.—The Earl of Carnaiwon. 

Lord Leicester’s first prize stand contained Common Silver 
Eir, Sitka Spruce, Grandis Silver Fir, Cedar of Lebanon, and 
Cryptomeria Japonica—representative species from Europe, 
Asia, and America. 

Lord Carnarvon’s second was for a single plank of exceed¬ 
ingly well-grown Corsican Pine, a tree that has hitherto been 
less extensively grown in this country than it deserves. 

Very interesting competitions were those in Classes 5, 6, 
and 7, for Gates made of various home-grown timbers and 
suitable for farm and estate use. There were eleven entries 
and the awards were as follows :— 

Class 5.—^Oak Field Gates. 

Silver Medal—The Earl of Leicester. 

Bronze Medal—The Lord Barnard. 

Reserve (H.O.)—Mr. J. H. Gurney, Keswick Hall, 
Norwich. 

Class 6.—Field Gates of Home Timber other than 

Oak alone. 

Silver Medal—^The Earl of Carnarvon. 

Bronze Medal—The Lord Barnard. 

V.H.C.—Messrs. R. & R. Neaverson. 

Com.—^The Earl of Leicester. 

The first prize gate in this class was a very excellent one 
made of chestnut and larch. The second prize gate, which 
was made of oak and larch, was also a very serviceable and 
nicely finished article. 

Class 7.—Any other Gate for Farm and Estate Use. 

Silver Medal—^The Earl of Leicester. 

„ „ —The Lord Barnard. 

Amongst the entries in this class there were two gates of 
totixliy different construction, which the Judges considered 
were equally deserving of the premier award. One was‘a 
very nice entrance gate of Spaijfeh chestnut shown by Lord 
Leicester, and the other an exceedingly neat and welLfinished 
hand gate or hunting wicket sent by Lord Barnard. The 
matter was finally adjusted by the award of silver medals to 
each of the competitors. 
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The competition in Class 8 was for Teeb Guards, pre¬ 
sumably for park trees or for exceptionally valuable hedgerow 
trees, for plantation trees should not i»equire such protection. 
The first prize in this class was awarded to Mr. C. Ooltman 
Eogers for an exceedingly neat guard fence constructed of 
light wooden rails and wire netting ; the second to Messrs. 
R. & R. Neaverson ; the H.C. ticket going to Mr. E. R. Pratt for 
a simple but useful guard constructed of outside slabs of spruce. 

Class 9 was for SBCTIOES OF PSl^CING CONSTRUCTED 
MAINLY OP ^Y00D, and there were four competitors. In 
this case the competition was open to tradesmen as well 
as to estate employees. Messrs. Armstrong, Addison & Co., 
of Sunderland, were awarded the silver medal for section 
lengths of variously designed wooden fences, both untreated 
and treated with antiseptics such as creosote and also by 
a process similar to burnetising, the advantage claimed for 
the latter method being that the timber can be painted over 
any time after treatment if desired, whereas creosoted timber 
cannot be painted. 

Bronze medals were awarded to Messrs. English Bros., 
Wisbech, for various types of useful post and ml and trian¬ 
gular pale fences, and to The Stanley Underwood Company 
for chestnut pale fencing suitable for hunting districts. One 
special type of fencing constructed by the latter company is 
provided with “ bolt ” holes at intervals to permit of foxes 
getting through. 

In Classes 10 and 11 for specimens showing the effects on 
the timber of growing the trees in dense and open stands, and 
for specimens showing the quality of timber grown in different 
soils and situations, there was only one entry, namely, that by 
Mx\ Morgan P. Price, Tibberton Court, Gloucester, of seven 
specimens of Scots pine timber grown on different soils. For 
this the Judges awarded a bronze medal. 

NON-COMPETITIVE CLASSES. 

In the non-competitive classes the chief exhibitors were 
the Earl of Leicester, Cambridge University School of Forestry, 
Lord Middleton, Earl Cadogan, and Mr. E. R. Pratt. Inter¬ 
esting exhibits also came from the Cooper Laboratory for 
Economic Reseai*ch, the Right Hon. Sir Ailwyn E. Fellowes, 
Mr. E. J. Wythes, Sir Hugh Beevor, the Dowager Countess of 
Leicester, the Norfolk Naturalists’ Society, and Messrs. T. H. 
Prosser & ‘Sons, Holloway Road, London, 

From the Cambridge School of Forestry there came a very 
extensive exhibit. Included in it were a large collection of 
planks and sections of stems illustrative of native and exotic 
trees capable of being grown in this country, and also sections 
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and planks of iinpoHod tiiuberh with the home grown 

timbers have at present to compete. From the same place there 
also came useful series of material showing the utilisation of 
such native timbers as Ash, Elm, Beech, Alder, tVc. Very 
interesting also was the railway sleeper of creosoted beech. 
After being several years in use this sleeper was found to be 
in an excellent state of preservation. Creosoted beech is largely 
used in France for railway sleepers. Could not our own x'ailway 
companies be persuaded to try something in the way of utilising 
beech and similar native grown timbers in like manner ? 

Included in the Cambridge collection were also sets of 
specimens illustrative of forest botany, photographs of trees, 
and various other exhibits. For this very educative and exten¬ 
sive collection fi'om Cambridge the Judges recommended the 
award of the gold medal. 

The silver medal was awarded to Mr. E. R. Pratt for the 
whole of his exhibits. Mr. Pratt showed, along with Messrs. 
Prosser & Sons of London, a complete set of material illustrating 
the whole process of manufacture of superior cricket bats from 
tSalix Alba ccerulea and also a less perfect kind made from 
Sallx fragile. The superiority of the cc&rulea bats was well 
brought out, 

Messrs. Prosser & Sons also had on exhibition superior ash 
and other timber showing the manufacture of hookey sticks and 
lawn tennis bats. Mr. Pratt’s exhibit further included screens 
made of black oak, and sections of ash timber grown on clay and 
on peat; also a section of a thorn hedge showing the beneficial 
effects of the removal of elder plants and other objectionable 
weeds when the hedge was renovated by “ plashing.” 

On Mr. Pratt’s stand there was also exhibited a useful set 
of micro-photogi'aphs prepared by Messrs. Platters ^ Garnett, 
showing the botanical features of the bat and crack willows. 

The Cooper Laboratory for Economic Research had a very 
interesting stand on which were shown collections of material 
illustrative of the damage done by various insects to fruit and 
forest trees. This exhibit was awarded the bronze medal. 

Sir Hugh Beevor sent specimens showing damage done by 
voles to young larch trees, and also photographs of British 
Columbian trees. 

Lord Middleton sent a model of a useful creosoting tank, 
along with specimens of timber creosoted, 

Messrs. Geo. Black & Sons, Berwick, exhibited a beautifully 
finished model of creosoting plant by the pressure method. 

The Earl of Leicester had a stand of creosoted timber 
which attracted very considerable attention. Very interesting 
data concerning the amount of creosote absorbed by the 
various species accompanied the sets of creosoted material. 
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It should be noted that the amount taken up by timber 
appears to depend mainly on:— 

(1) The species. 

(2) The age of the timber and extent to which visible 
heartwood has developed. 

(3) The structure and texture of the timber, e.g, whether the 
wood consists mainly of thick walled or thin walled elements. 

(4) The amount of water present in the timber. 

(5) The exact composition of the creosote oil and the 
method of its application to the timber. 

Some species absorb creosote more readily than others. 
Young, rapidly-grown, coniferous timber with slight heart- 
wood development will take up far more than matured timber 
with well developed heartwood. Timber grown in open 
stands will absorb far more creosote than the close even- 
grained material taken from close forest. 

The practical question is, how much creosote is really 
required to effect the object in view? The answer would 
appear to depend largely. on the extent to which creosote 
acts as a germicide and the extent to which it acts as a water¬ 
proofing material. Space does not permit of this question being 
discussed in detail, but it may be noted that it is quite possible 
to make the process too costly and that more creosote may easily 
be injected into the timber than is absolutely necessary. 

The following extract from a table of figures relating to 
the above, prepared for the Earl of Leicester by Mr. Donald 
Munro, may be of interest: 

Extract from table showing the quantity of creosote abso/ bed 
by different hinds of liome-gromi air-dried ti)nher under 
90 Ih. pressure forZ hours^each piece of timber being equal 
to J cubic foot. Price of creosote^ 4|d. per gallon; sp. gr. 
1*060, 


Kame ot timber 

Wel^^hfc 

before 

being 

creoaoted 

Weight 

after 

oreosotmg 

Wtight 

absorbed 

Wt. ighi 
tbsorbed 
per cubic 
tool 

Cost ot 
UtM »sote per 
cubic foot 
ol tmibi-ir 


Lb, 

02. 

Lb. 

OSS. 

Lb. 

0/ 

Lb. 

02. 

‘f. 

(i. 

Oak 

16 

0 

16 

2 

0 

2 

0 

b 

0 

0*21 

Bpamsb chestnut . 

10 

8 

10 

13 

0 

a 

1 

4 

0 

(b56 

Beech . 

12 

0 

17 

8 

5 

8 

22 

0 

0 

9-34 

Ash 

12 

0 

17 

6 

5 

6 

21 

8 

0 

9-12 

Sycamore 

10 

12 

17 

0 

6 

4 

26 

(1 

0 

10-61 

Quercus Ilex . 

16 

4 

18 

10 

2 

6 

9 

8 

0 

1*16 

Birch . 

13 

12 

19 

8 

a 

12 

23 

0 

0 

9*76 

Larch . 

10 

1 

11 

0 

0 

16 

3 

12 

0 

1-69 

Soots pine 

10 

10 

14 

4 

3 

10 

14 

8 

0 

6*15 

Corsican pine. 

8 

12 

17 

12 

9 

0 

36 

0 

1 

3*28 

Spruce . 

10 

5 

16 

8 

G 

3 

24 

12 

0 

10*6 

Silver fir 

9 

2 

16 

12 

7 

10 

30 

8 

1 

0*94 
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Interesting photographs were also sent from Holkham 
of the shelter woods (chiefly Corsican pine) formed on the 
sand dunes by the Earls of Leicester. 

Interesting collections of Bat Willows and other plants 
were sent by Messrs. Daniels Bros., of Norwich, and Mr. Ernest 
J. Wythes, from Copped Hall, Epping. Mr. Wythes, whose 
exhibit was very highly commended by the Judges, also had 
on his stand “quarterclefts” prepared for bats of Sahx 
ccarulea and of 8. fragilis^ along with specimens of these 
willows contrasting the appearance of the bark of the one 
species with that of the other. 

Space does not permit of detailed accounts being given 
of many other interesting exhibits such as those of Earl 
Oadogan, Messrs. Richardson & Sons of Stamford, and the 
Norwich and Norfolk Naturalists’ Society. 

Having the fact in view that the districts from which 
the exhibits were drawn—chiefly the East Anglian counties 
—is a comparatively restricted one, it may safely be claimed 
that the Forestry Exhibition at Norwich was altogether most 
successful. 

What appears lacking in these annual exhibitions (if a 
critical note may be sounded) is an additional number of 
competitive classes to bring out more fully certain features 
in the utilisation of home-grown timbers, and to show, if 
possible, new uses to which many less commonly used timbers 
might well be put—new uses for beech timber, for instance. 
Probably in future shows some of the points suggested may 
be taken up* 

In conclusion I may be permitted to say that praise and 
thanks are due to all who worked so heartily for the success 
of the exhibition^—^to the local Forestry Committee, and the 
local secretary, Mr. J. 0. Blofeld. Also to the stewards, 
Messrs. George Marshall and C. Coltman Rogers, who both 
were assiduous in their attentions throughout and who made 
most excellent arrangements for the Judges and for the staging 
and setting out of the exhibits. 

J. F. Annanb. 

Armstrong College, 

Kewcaatle-upon-Tyne. 
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PLANTATIONS AND HOME NURSERIES 
COMPETITION, 1911. 

Out of a total of fifty entries in the above Competition, twenty- 
two were plantations, twenty-one home nurseries, and seven 
estates. This number is twice as large as in either of the two 
previous years. A great deal of interest was manifested by 
estate owners, agents, and foresters, and the Local Committee 
had evidently worked hard to obtain the maximum number of 
competitors. More entries came from Norfolk than from the 
other two eligible counties, there being thirty-three entries 
from it, as compared with thirteen from Suffolk and four from 
Cambridgeshire. There were entries in every class, and only 
in two cases was it felt that a second prize could not suitably 
be awarded. 

The majority of the classes are similar to those of previous 
years, the only considerable alteration being the appearance in 
the entry forms of a new section for estates as a whole. The 
Committee is to be congratulated on^ striking out on a new 
line, which appears to have been immediately successful, as a 
keen competition resulted. It is, however, worth consideration 
whether in future years it would not be advisable to include 
less than appears on the schedules under the Estates Class. At 
present the section is open for woodland properties “ not less 
than 1,000 acres in area, the Judges to take into accoiwit the 
production of timber, ornamental planting, planting for sporting 
purposes, and improvement of residential amenities, and proper 
management of hedgerow timber.” To give proper attention 
to all these points entails much labour on the part of the Judges. 
As it happened, it was not difficult in the recent competition 
for the Judges to decide between tlie merits of the difCerent 
estates on the matters mentioned, but as this might not always 
be the case, an alteration is suggested. In future it may be 
better to confine the attention of the Judges to the condition of 
the woods and plantations alone. 

The full list of the Awards will be found in the Appendix, 
pp. cxxv. and cxxvi. 

For pui’poses of comparison we shall discuss the competition 
classes in the order in which they appeal’ in the Official List. 
OXiASS 1.—“ Plantation mainly of hardwoods 5 to 30 years old, 
not less than 6 acres in extent, restricted to landowners 
with more than 300 acres of woodland.” 

The hardwood plantations were not quite satisfactory The 
old system of growing broad-leaved trees among conifers—the 
latter being intended to act as “ nui*ses ”—is still very largely 
practised ; indeed, all of those entered were of this mixed 
composition. The hardwoods might have grown well had it 
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not been that in most cases they were crushed out by the more 
forward growth of the conifers when young. The first prize 
was given to Colorfel Petre, as his plantation was much m re 
regular than Lord Cadogan’s, and because the proportion of 
hardwoods to conifers was greater. The trees in the Westwick 
wood showed promise of better growth, the planting had been 
well done and cheaply carried out, both as regards soil culti- 
. vation and expenditure on seedlings. Still, as suggested above, 
none of the competitors can be congratulated on their hardwood 
plantations. 

Class IL—“ Plantation mainly of hardwoods 5 to 30 years 
old, not less than 3 acres in extent, restricted to landowners 
with less than 300 acres of woodland.” 

The first prize was given to Sir Hugh Beevor, Hargham, for 
an interesting wood, consisting of various hardwoods (beech, oak, 
ash, sycamore, and Spanish chestnut) in mixture with larch. 
As the last named species has taken the lead, vigorous thinning 
will be required if the hardwoods are to be saved, as we think 
they should be. This wood was superior to the others in the 
same class as having been more economically established an<l 
more regularly planted upon a definite scheme, full details of 
which were furnished. The land had been twice cultivated 
with a steam plough, at a cost of 20s* per acre, and the trees 
planted 4 ft. apart. 

Second place was taken by Mr. W. A. Macfarlane-Grieve for 
a mixed hardwood plantation in the form of a belt, which could 
only have value for shelter, game preservation, and ornament. 
The trees were, however, perfectly healthy, presented a good 
appearance, and showed vigorous growth, although now in need 
of thinning. 

Class III.—“ Plantation mainly of conifers 5 to 30 years old, 
for landowners with more than 300 acres of woodland.” 

The best competition took place in this class, there being 
eight entries, most of which had points which commended 
themselves. Colonel Petre’s plantation was considered better 
than the others because of its composition, splendid growth, 
admirable choice of species according to the soil and situation, 
the small expenditure on formation, and the low cost in mainten¬ 
ance. It consists of fairly large contiguous groups of Douglas 
fir, Japanese larch, and European larch, each species being 
kept by itself. The trees were planted seven years ago, being 
then four years old, in the case of the Douglas fir and European 
larch, and three years of age in the case of the Japanese larch. 
The first-named were bought cheaply as two-year-old seedlings 
at 35. 6d* per thousand, and the 'Japanese larch as one-year-old 
seedlings. The soil is poor, light, and sandy, but of considerable 

tr 8 
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depth, and previously bore pines which, judging from those 
left round the plantation, must have been of goodly dimen¬ 
sions. The young trees were planted 3 ft. 9 in. apart each 
way, the ground having been previously “pitted” at a cost 
of Is. 3d. per hundred pits, while 2s. 4d. per day was paid 
for labour in the insertion of the plants—equivalent to about 
6s. per thousand. Scarcely anything required to be expended 
on re-planting, because very few deaths occurred. A sum of* 
7s. per acre was spent for work of this kind and in keeping 
the small plants clear of weeds, attention only being required 
during the first season. Fencing was unnecessary, owing to 
the absence of rabbits. 

As to dimensions, the Douglas firs, at the date when the 
competition was held, had an average height of 16 ft., with a 
girth of 7 in. at 5 ft. from the ground, Eecently the trees 
have been making annual growths of to 4 ft. in length, in a 
few instances even a little more. The Japanese larch are 
much stronger than the European species, and at the time of 
inspection looked as if they would easily outstrip the common 
variety, although there is little difference in their average 
height at present. While the Japanese was quite free from 
pests the European larch had suffered to some extent from 
both aphis and canker. 

In the same class as the foregoing plantation is one of Mr. 
E. 6. Pretyman’s on the Orwell estate. The Brookhill Park 
plantation, as it is called, is almost wholly made up of European 
larch and is now twenty years of age. It was the best planta¬ 
tion of its age viewed by the Judges, but fewer particulars could 
be given as regards cost and mode of formation, so that it was 
awarded only second prize. Although it has turned out fairly 
successful, it was dangerous to plant so much pure larch with 
only a few oaks interspersed, which have since been dominated 
by the conifers. The thinnings have been very light up to 
the present, but well carried out, leaving the trees on an 
average about 6 ft. apart. The result is that we have a close 
crop of shapely and useful poles about 35 ft. in height with a 
girth of 14| in. at 5 ft. from the ground. 

The third prize was awarded to Colonel Petre for a 25 
acre plantation composed of Scots pine. The land had 
previously been occupied by the birch, but this was cleai'ed 
and the area systematically afforested. The species was well 
chosen as being the best adapted to the light sandy soil. The 
type of plants used (one-year-old seedlings placed in a 
temporary nursery for two years) was well advised, as was 
proved by the low death rate, and the cost, both for plants and 
planting, w^ remarkably small in spite of the fact that casual 
labour, obtained locally, carried out the operations. 
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Lord Oadogan’s recently formed coniteroub plantations 
occupied fourth place in this important class. These are 
growing surprisingly well upon soil of the poorest description 
—sand with a chalk subsoil. The excellent growth may 
partly be due to the thorough cultivation of the soil, which is 
ploughed to a depth of from 16 to 18 in. with the forest 
plough used by Mr. Hankins, head forester on the estate. 
The fault m regard to this plantation is its extremely 
mixed character. Although intended for a conifer plantation, 
and established upon soil suitable only for conifers, hardwoods 
of many sorts occur to the extent of one-third, while the coni¬ 
fers also are mixed indiscriminately. It was impossible to 
give an award under these Circumstances, although the planting 
operations had been carefully and skilfully carried out. 

Unsuccessful competitors included the Earl of Albemarle, 
whose wood was too irregular, Sir Ailwyn Pellowes, and Mr. 
Kenneth M. Clark, whose plantations had been over-thinned. 

Class IY.—‘‘ Plantation mainly of conifers 5 to 30 years 
old, restricted to landowners with less than 300 acres of 
woodland.” 

Only one award could be made in this class, viz., to !Major 
Montgomerie, Garboldisham, two other entries being from 
the Northrepps Estate and Old Buckenham, where the woods 
had not been economically managed. Major Montgomerie’s 
conifer plantation contained a number of trees which ought to 
have been removed, such as diseased larch, dead Scots pine, 
and over-dominant individuals, but future thinnings may 
remedy this defect to some extent. As it is, the plantation is 
too dense, but the close canopy has acted well in the production 
of long poles, free from side branches. 

The plantation at Northrepps is composed largely of silver 
firs, very badly attacked by aphis, and a mixture of Scots pine, 
larch, sycamore, oak, poplar, &c., widely separated from each 
other, and therefore coarse, branchy, and almost useless from 
a timber point of view, but of some value for shelter. On the 
Old Buckenham property the plantation contained even a larger 
assortment of species, and may meet the requirements of game 
preservation, but it has certainly not been formed with any 
silvicultural object. The expense of planting in both of the 
above cases seems to have been excessive. 

Glass Y.—‘‘For the best example of the conversion of an 
unprofitable wood, over 10 acres in extent, into a thrifty 
condition, of which a clear history must be given.” 

There were five entries from landowners seeking to improve 
existing plantations by the removal of the worst trees and the 
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substitution of a better young crop. Of these the Weasenham 
plantation of the Dowager Countess of Leicester is clearly 
the best. It consists of a piece of woodland, really the rem¬ 
nants left after the severe gale of 1895 ; the semi-isolated trees 
have sown the ground where cleared, giving rise to large 
numbers of seedlings. The species now appearing naturally 
in this way are Douglas fir, Abies Norway spruce, 

Scots pine, oak, and birch. As the parent trees fulfil their 
double function of production and protection they are gradually 
removed, thus allowing the young plants to get the light which 
they require for their further development. 

The second prize in this class was given to Lord Cadogan 
for a larch wood in process of conversion into a plantation 
of a different kind. In the opinion of the Judges mistakes 
had been made in the selection of the species for the young 
crop. Elm predominates, although this would not seem to be 
the proper tree for the poor, dry, sandy soil. The mixture is 
about two-thirds hardwoods and one-third conifers ; the greater 
part of the area is, however, more suitable for Corsican or 
other pines. -Esthetic considerations have no doubt weighed 
in the choice of trees, and the rising wood is well adapted for 
shooting. 

Sir T. Fowell Buxton showed plantations under this class. 
They are mature woods, which are being restocked by means 
of groups wherever gaps have occurred. The fault to be found 
in this case is not so much one of principle but rather of 
practice, the openings in the old wood being insufficient, and 
the groups of young plants much too limited m area. 

Class VI.—“ For the best managed Woodland Estate.” 

There were seven entries, and the first prize was gained by 
Colonel Petre, Westwick. Several points of excellence brought 
about this result. First of all, the large proportion of woodland 
—not less than 45 per cent, of the total area being afforested; 
secondly, the plantations have a markedly thriving ai>pearance ; 
further, the species for the younger plantations have been 
chosen with exceptional skill as regards soil, situation, and 
aspect. The trees have also been planted economically and 
upon the most approved methods. Expense in fencing has 
been practically obviated by exterminating rabbits on the 
estate. Elsewhere one heard of measures adopted against this 
pest, but no estate was found where the effect had been so good 
as on the Westwick property. The main object of the owner 
has evidently been timber production, while on many estates 
this consideration has been subordinated to sport, shelter, and 
ornament. Even considered on esthetic grounds, Westwick 
must take a- high place among estates. 
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The second prize fell to the Earl of Leicester, Holkham, 
where the woodlands occupy 5 per cent, of the area. The most 
outstanding' feature on this property from the forester’s point 
of view is the planting of sand dunes on the sea coast. This 
difficult piece of work, carried out by the late Lord Leicester 
forty or fifty years ago, is not paralleled in the United Kingdom, 
The plantations extend for about three miles along the coast and 
comprise an area of 200 acres. The Corsican pine is the prin¬ 
cipal species used, and so well has it taken to the land that it is 
reproducing itself abundantly on some of the unplanted ground. 
As regards the plantations, many of them are good, the rapid 
growth of both the larch and Corsican pine being noted. 
Attention has also been given to various conifers such as do 
not usually occur in large quantities. Particular mention may 
be made of numerous fine specimens on the Eulmerston 
division of the estate. These include Abies nobilis glauca^ 
Thuya plicata^ Picea sitkaensis^ Pseudoimga Douglasii^ Libo- 
cedrus decurrens^ Tsuga Mertensiana^ Cupressus nootkatemis, 
and Abies magnifica. The groves of (Quercus Ilex commanded 
attention as being the best in our country. The younger 
plantations had been rather expensively formed and could 
not be said to have much economic value. 

The Judges awarded a special bronze medal to Mr, E. G. 
Pretyman, M.P., for his Orwell estate. About 10 per cent, of 
the ai*ea is under trees, and some of the plantations, such as the 
Brookhill Park plantation already commented upon, have been 
particularly well managed. The treatment, too, of the coppice 
with standards is of considerable noerit. As on most estates, game 
preservation has modified the system of forestry to a consider¬ 
able extent. The ground is well adapted for the growth of 
Spanish chestnut, and much has been made of this species, 
especially in coppice. The treatment of the young plantations 
hs^ been less systematic than at Westwick, and fewer particu- 
lai*s were forthcoming regarding expenditure upon formation. 
Near the Hall individual trees had been well oared for, some 
Pinu^ imignis being splendid examples of their kind, and one 
evergreen oak giving a measurement of no less than 16 ft. girth 
at 5 ft. from the ground- 

Among so many woodland estates, where minute attention 
has been given to forestry, Lord Hastings’ fine property, 
Melton Constable, could receive no award. The estate extend 
to 15^000 acres and the woodlands to 1,500 acres, so that 
although the percentage is good it does not approach that of 
the Westwick property. A great deal of attention is given to 
game preserving, and this h^ had its effect on the manage¬ 
ment to such an extent that the woods have suffered from a 
silvicultural point of view. The provision of sporting feoilities 
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and ornamental effect were duly taken into account in judging, 
but timber production was regarded as the main consideration, 
and in this i*espect Melton Constable is lacking. Efforts are 
now being made to rectify matters, but it will be many years 
before the results are seen, for at present the majority of the 
woods are very thin or consist of poor standards over coppice, 
both being of low productive capacity. Drainage has not 
always been well attended to, and there is no proper gradation 
of ages or any attempt at a working plan. On the other hand 
there can be no doubt about the arboricultural beauty of the 
woodlands, particularly those in the neighbourhood of the park, 
which has been laid out with marked skill. 

Other proprietors who entered their estates under Class YI. 
were Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, Mr. Thomas Barrett Lennard, and 
Mr. J. H. Gurney. Although possessing many features of interest 
and having a considerable indirect value, the plantations on 
these estates do not, in the opinion of the Judges, compare 
favourably with those that gained prizes. At Honingham there 
was no home nursery, and the trees used in forming new 
plantations were much too large for safe removal, while the 
thinning of the older woods had been too severe, Mr. J. H. 
Gurney had not many woods to show, so that the work on his 
estate could hardly be compared to that on the larger properties, 
but in some respects the management has been exceptionally 
good. The system of coppice with standards, for example, has 
been well carried out and some natural regeneration of conifers 
seems likely to yield valuable results. Some of the plantations 
have been over-thinned, however^—^rather a common weakness. 
On Mr. Barrett Lennard’s estate there are considerable areas 
under Scots pine, but there is only a very small nursery and the 
woods have not been treated systematically. In this case, also, 
too many trees have been removed from the young plantations 
in the thinnings, and there is a lack of heavy timber on the 
estate—a fact for which the poor soil is largely responsible. 

Home Nurseries.—^Keen competition was the result of the 
numerous entries under this head. On several estates very few 
faults could be found with the material presented. Taking 
everything into account, the nursery at Culford, which was 
awarded a silver medal, is a good type of what is required. 
It is 7 acres in extent, and plants in all stages may be seen, 
from the newly germinated seedlings to the ordinary type of 
transplant ready for the woods, while there are also saplings 
of larger size. Mr. Hankins, the forester, has given a great 
deal of care to the fine stock of plants. His seed beds are of 
special interest, not only on account of their large extent, but 
because they bear such a large variety of seedlings. The 
Culford nursery was adjudged as being the best managed 
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large home nursery, and received awards for seed beds 
of conifers and for the best plots of seedlings from seeds 
collected on the estate. Another nice nursery is that at 
Sprowston, where Sir Eustace Gurney takes such a personal 
interest in the propagation of trees. The first-rate nursery at 
Holkham lost points in the judging on account of there being 
no seed beds, but the best plots of transplanted trees were seen 
on this estate. Two nurseries were entered from Lord 
Beauchamp’s Langley estate, where the plots of special merit 
were the pines, Douglas fir, and Sitka spruce. In the case of 
Mr. Kenneth Clark’s nursery at Sudbourne, a higher award 
would probably have been given had there not been a lack 
of variety in the species grown. This nursery is no less than 
7 acres in extent and practically no plants are purchased, 
the forester believing in raising them from seed of his own 
collection, and, on the whole, the young trees are growing 
healthily and are well rooted. Among the smaller nurseries 
there was scarcely any competition, it l^ing stipulated in the 
entry form that the ground must not exceed half an acre in 
extent, whereas nearly all the nurseries shown had a greater 
area. Major Montgomerie, however, entered quite a good little 
nursery at Qarboldisham and obtained an award for it. 

Most of the twenty-one home nurseries entered were shown 
in excellent condition, and the stock of plants was generally 
well chosen. A considerably higher standard relatively was 
attained in the Nursery Competition than in the PlanUtions 
or Estates. Perhaps this may be taken as an indication of 
coming improvements in other departments on private estates. 
A very general fault was to allow too much space between the 
nursery lines, and the raising of plants from seed was not 
always well understood. In the selection of site, too, some 
serious errors had been made. 

In conclusion, the Judges wish to record their appreciation 
of the kindness and hospitality which was shown to them 
during the inspection. The arrangements must have entailed 
a great deal of labour on the part of the Committee, which, 
however, has the satisfaction of feeling that everything went 
smoothly from start to finish. Particularly heavy work fell 
upon Mr, Blofeld, who was responsible for the itinerary and 
accompanied the Judges during the tour. He had the assistance 
of Mr. Burroughes and Mr. Brereton. In the early stages of 
preparation Mr. Ooltman Rogers had much of the organising 
work to do, and to him the Judges are, to a large extent, 
indebted for securing such a large number of motor cars, 
thus saving a great deal of time, and in fact making the 
adjudication upon the twenty-two different estates po^^ible 
within so brief a period as seven days^. 
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Among those who generously placed their cars at the 
disposal of the Judges were Lord Cadogan, Lord Hastings, 
Lord Leicester, the Dowager Countess of Leicester, Sir Ailwyn 
Fellowes, Major Montgomerie, Sir Hugh Beevor, Mr. K. Wil¬ 
liams, Magdalen College, Oxford, Mr. Pretyman, Mr. Brereton, 
Sir Thomas Gooch, and Mr. Blofeld. Hospitality was most 
kindly offered by many of the above, as well as by Sir Reginald 
Beauchamp, Colonel Petre, Mr. Burroughes, Sir Eustace Gurney, 
Mr. J. H. Gurney, Mr. Henry, Mr. Mortimer, Mr. E. M. Hansel, 
Mr. Hankins, and others. To all of these the Judges would 
express their gratitude; so much kindness made the work of 
adjudication quite a pleasure. 


Albxandbb Slater, 
Fraser Story, 


Judges. 


FARM PRIZE COMPETITION, 1911. 

REPORT OF JUDGES IN CLASSES I. AND 11. 

Those whose privilege it was to visit Norfolk and Suffolk in 
connection with the Royal Agricultural Society’s Farm Prize 
Competition of 1911 are not likely readily to forget their 
enjoyable tour. The first visit was paid in November, 1910, 
commencing with the district round about Noiwich, and all 
enjoyed the experience of the exhilarating bracing air, the 
beautiful country with its dotted carpeting of old gold 
bracken and woodlands strewn with fallen leaves, over which 
the pheasants scurried in their hundreds, the while one 
motored along the pretty roads. The second visit was paid 
in Febmary, and the third and last at the end of the month 
of May and beginning of June, on which occasion we weri^ 
treated to the beautiful colouring of the red and white 
trifolium, delicately tinted sainfoin, and here and there a 
glorious blaze of red poppies, which gave the agricultural 
mind food for reflection on the necessity for the careful and 
constant cultivation with which the East Anglian farmer is 
confronted. 

From an agricultural point of view, perhaps the most 
striking features were the large fields of turnips, which are 
here to be seen at their best, the numerous stacks of corn 
built out in the fields, the hedges growing on high-built banks, 
and the sight of horses working in the fields late into the 
afternoon, in fact during the month of February right into 
the dusk of evening. One field of swedes 130 acres in extent, 
all singled and set out on perfectly clean land, made a splendid 
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show in Jane, whatever may have been its fate in the drought 
which was to follow. One expected to see great things in the 
way of root crops, and in this we were not disappointe<l— 
indee<l a spirit of envy was aroused. The stacking in the 
fields, while possessing the advantage of convenience at harvest 
time, and reducing the risk of loss in the uiifoi'tunate event of 
a homestead fire, made one think of the subsequent labour of 
haulage, and seemed to afford free play to the vermin which 
made their home in the hedge banks. 

The system of double yokes, or two journeys to the fields for 
the teams of horses, raised the question as to whether there was 
any advantage in this method, either in the amount of work done, 
or to* the horses. It was suggested by one of the party that the 
horses and men did not return to the stable until night, often 
wet and cold, and that there was consequently some risk of the 
former not receiving the same care and attention in grooming 
and feeding and the same good rest as is obtainable when only 
one journey to the fields is made, in which case the horses 
are in the stable for good in the early afternoon, and the 
horse-keeper has the remaining time at his disposal properly 
and thoroughly to attend his charge; indeed, the general 
appearance of many of the hoi-ses seen gave point to the 
argument. 

But not so in East Suffolk; there, while doing apparently as 
much work, the horses get into the stable in fair time in the 
afternoon, having been resting only half an hour in the middle 
of the day, instead of two and a half hours, and whether Shires 
or Suflfolks the horses looked none the worse on this account. 
Although East Suffolk is looked upon as the home of the Suffolk 
Punch, the western side of the county claims many fine studs, 
one of these being found on one of the competing farms, 
while on another farm visited, well away from the Suffolk 
border, in the county of Norfolk, none but Suffolk horses 
were kept* 

A great feature in Norfolk is the enormous number of Irish 
cattle which are yearly imported, and the visitor wonders what 
Norfolk would do without Ireland, or possibly, Ireland without 
Norfolk. These cattle are to be seen in thousands on the fertile 
marshes of the sea-board during the spring and summer, where 
many of them become fat, the remainder being fattened at the 
homesteads during the winter months, where they serve the 
dual purpose of converting huge quantities of straw and roots 
into manure, and, with the assistance of cakes and meal, of 
producing beef. The cattle are not given cake for the first 
fourteen days after coming off the marehes, it being considered 
wasteful to do so. They are first thoroughly broken to roots 
and chaff, the cake coming later. The quantities of sliced 3?oots 
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fed to the bullocks are surprising to any one unacquainted with 
East Anglian methods. The roots are sliced, sometimes by hand, 
and placed in large open wooden trays in the middle of the 
cattle yards which are generally open in the centre and covered 
in round the sides, where are the mangers for the cake and 
chaff or other dry food. As much as 3 bushels of roots 
are given to a bullock in a day, and it is one man’s job to cut 
for and tend to thirty bullocks. The roots, after being sliced, 
are put into bushel skips, which are set out in rows and piled up 
one above the other in the root house ready for use. They are 
refilled as soon as empty, thus keeping a supply always at hand. 
Load upon load of straw is put into the yards to keep the cattle 
warm and clean, and to be broken down into manure, there 
being plenty of straw available, and no market for it in the 
outlying districts. Nor is there much waste of space, the cattle 
being closely herded ; in one instance thirty polled cattle were 
seen in a yard 45 ft. by 50 ft. These animals were entirely 
attended to by one man, and they did him credit. It was 
noticed that the roots fed to cattle were not always clean, 
and besides the disappointment of seeing good food spoiled 
in this way, this want of attention is productive of very dirty 
trays in the yards. The custom seemed to be to run a few 
pigs in the cattle yard to eat up waste and anything else 
available. 

Notwithstanding that Irish cattle for grazing are so great 
a feature in Norfolk, one naturally expected to see a fair 
number of the breed of cattle which take their name from these 
two counties, namely, the Norfolk and Suffolk Eed Polls, 
now registered as ‘‘•Red Polls,” but curiously enough very 
few of these most useful dual-purpose cattle were to be seen 
on the farms visited ; those seen were chiefly steei*s or heifers 
gi^azing, which not only get fat quickly, but are much souf>ht 
after by butchers and always command top beef price. Norfolk 
and Suffolk, however, still possess many noted herds of this 
breed, while several herds are also distributed about different 
parts of the country. 

The sheep seen were mainly cx’ossbred: Suffolk crossed 
with Cotswold, or Lincoln crossed with Suffolk, or else of the 
pure Suffolk type; and they play an important part in the 
manuring of the land by consuming the turnips and having 
cake and corn at the same time. 

The swede crop is frequently divided in varying proportions 
between the sheep flock and the cattle in the yards. "Where no 
sheep are kept, all the roots are drawn off the land for bullock 
feeding. Where the land is eminently suitable for sheep and 
their fertilising influence, then most of the roots are left to be 
consumed where grown. Frequently, when it is intended to 
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fold the swedes on the land with sheep, the manuring for the 
crop takes the form of artificial manures, and where they are 
to be drawn oft the land for bullock feeding, farmyard manure 
is given in good quantity to maintain the fertility. Following 
the famous Norfolk custom, bai’iey, or sometimes oats, is giown 
after the swedes, and may receive a little special manure, but 
this is not generally necessary. The barley is undersown with 
small seeds for hay or gi*azing, the “seeds*’ mixture generally 
consisting of rye-grass and clover. If grown for hay, Italian 
rye-grass is generally used, but Pacey’s perennial rye-grass is 
more favoured for the following wheat crop, as the Italian is 
said to draw the land and to “ run to twitch,” this last obviously 
being a reflection on the purity of the seed. Wheat follows 
the seeds and completes the famous four course which is the 
guiding principle of all our rotations, and is here only broken 
to admit of occasional green crops for the sheep, or catch crops, 
such as the growing of white clover in the wheat, and sainfoin 
or trifolium for hay or folding. 

At the time of the last visit of inspection roots and corn 
looked well, and were not greatly suffering from drought, but 
rain was wanted, and the subsequent very dry weather must 
have been seriously felt. It would be a rare and pleasant 
experience to find a district comparatively free from twitch, 
and it is to be regretted that Norfolk and Suffolk show 
their full share of this insidious pest This fact is worth 
noting when taken in conjunction with another all too fre¬ 
quently seen, namely, the utter disregard for the cleanliness 
of headlands, "^hich must eventually become seed-beds for 
filth. 

Perhaps it is to the credit of Farm Prize (Jompetitions that 
some efforts to remedy dirty fields and foul headlands were 
noticeable. Outfalls had been cleared, hedges trimmed, gates 
and fences put in order, buildings repaired, and spouts cleaned 
out, although a little of this latter task was left for the Judges, 
had they been so inclined. There are buildings of all kinds to 
be found in the two counties, good, bad, and indifferent, but 
some very good. Rents generally are most reasonable; rates 
are not high; labour is good and reliable ; so that, taken all 
round, the agriculturists of these two beautiful counties have 
much upon which to congratulate themselves, not the least 
being the generous sporting landlords for which East Anglia 
is noted. 

We will now proceed to a brief description of the com¬ 
petition and of some of the winning farms. The following 
prizes were offered by the Norwich Local Committee for the 
best-managed farms, chiefly arable, in the counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk:— 
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Class I.—Farm, chiefly Arable, of 500 acies or over, exchisive of 
Heath and Saltings. Fii&t Prize, 100/. Second Piize, 50/. Thud Prize, 20/ 

Class II,—Farm, chiefly Arable, of not leas than 250 acies and 
under 500 acres, exclusive of Heath and Saltings First Prize, 75?. 
Second Prize, 30?. Third Prize, 15?. 

Class III.—Farm, chiefly Arable, of not less than 100 acres and 
under 250 acres, exclusive of Heath and Saltings. First Prize, 50?. 
Second Prize, 25/. Third Prize, 10?. 

Class IV.—Farm, chiefly Arable, of not less than 50 acres nnd under 
100 acres, exclusive of Heath and Saltings. First Prize, 10?. Second 
Prize, 20?. Thiid Prize, 10/. 

Class V.—Farm, chiefly Arable, of not less than 10 acres and under 
50 acres, exclusive of Heath and Saltings First Prize, 20/. Second 
Prize, 10A Third Prize, 5?. 

The following entry fees were charged to Members of the 
Eoyal Agricultural Society of England and to Members of the 
Royal Norfolk and Suffolk Agricultural Associations: for 
Class I., 2Z. 10s.; for Class II., 2Z.; for Class III., IZ. 10s.; 
for Class IV., IZ.; for Class V., 10s. To non-members of any 
of the three above-mentioned institutions, double fees were 
charged. ^ 

The conditions of entry stipulated that the competition was 
to be limited to tenant farmers paying a hond-fide rent for at 
leasti three-fourths of the land in their occupation, the whole 
of which should be entered for competition. Competitors were 
required to give full particulars of any land in their occupation 
outside the area of the competition. In the case of a border 
farm being partly in one of the above-mention’ed counties, and 
partly in an adjoining county not included in the competition, 
such farm was considered eligible, provided that the homestead 
and at least one-half of the land were situated in the area of the 
competitions. In assessing the proportion of arable and grass 
land on the occupation, the heath and saltings were not to be 
included. All land that had been laid down to pasture for ten 
years was considered as permanent pasture. Competitors must 
have had the land in their occupation for not less than two 
years. In the absence of sufficient merit, the Judges had 
power to withhold the prizes. The Judges were asked specially 
to consider general management with a view to profit; the 
system of cropping; cleanliness and management of both 
arable and grass land; the quality and suitability of live 
stock, especially that bred upon the farm; the state of gates, 
fences, and roads; the general neatness and state of cottages 
so far as the tenant was liable; the mode of book-keeping 
Collowed, if any; the management of the dairy and ^ry 
produce where dairying was pursued; and the duration of the 
tenancy. 
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The following entries were received :—Class I., 13 entries ; 
Class II., 17 entries; Class III., 15 entries; Class IV,, 11 
entries ; Class Y., 9 entries. 

Fibst Prize Farm in Class I. 

Occtipied hy Mi\ S, B, Sherwood^ of Playford^ Ipswich. 

This farm consists of 416 acres arable, 139 acres grass, 
176 acres heath, and 15 acres woods, is held on a 
yearly tenancy under the Marquess of Bristol, and has been 
occupied by Mr. Sherwood for sixteen years. About half of 
the arable land is of a very light and sandy character, full of 
stones, and liable to burn in very dry seasons. The remainder 
consists of mixed soil of fair depth. The upland pasture land 
is fairly good. There are some poor low-lying meadows, with 
a very good water supply. The cropping is in the main on the 
four-course system, with variations for catch chopping com¬ 
mencing on the wheat or oat stubbles. The catch crops include 
trifolium, rye, tares, cabbages, and kale, and are usually 
followed by roots, principally white turnips. The acreage 
under various crops this year was : wheat, 71 acres; barley, 
86 acres ; oats, 34 acres; peas, 24 acres; beans, 9 acres ; 
mangold, 35 acres; turnips, 32 acres; cabbage, 16 acres; 
kale, 28 acres; kohl rabi, 10 acres ; lucerne, 6 acres; temporary 
XDasture, 18 acres ; clover, 47 acres. The root crops come after 
wheat. Such land as is possible is cleaned in the autumn, 
particularly on the stiffer soil. For mangold from fifteen to 
twenty cartloads of farmyard manure per acre are given, and 
these are supplemented by from 3 to 5 cwt. of salt, the 
smaller quantity on the stiffer land, and 4 cwt. of special 
mangold manure. The mangold plants are top dressed with 
1 cwt. per acre of nitrate of soda after being singled. 

Swedes are manured with ten loads of farmyard manure 
and 3 cwt. of 30 per cent, superphosphate per acre. Should 
there not be sufficient farmyard manure to do all the land, 
then the swede crop receives 2 cwt. superphosphate and 
3 cwt. dissolved bones per acre. Kohl rabi is treated like 
the swede crop, with the addition of 1 cwt. nitrate of soda 
as a top dressing if necessary. Drumhead cabbage receives the 
same treatment as mangold. White turnips are not manured 
as a rule, but occasionally 3 cwt. per acre of superphosphate 
are applied. Thousand headed kale is drilled early in the 
spring for sheep feeding during August and autumn, Mr. 
Sherwood is a great believer in this crop, considering it 
invaluable during the month of August, when other food is 
generally scarce. After drilling and horse hoeing between the 
rows, the kale crop may be either well harrowed across the 
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rows or “ chopped out ’’ as turnips are. If chopped out, the 
crop does much better in a dry season. 

Barley follows roots fed on the land by sheep receiving 
cake, and is not especially manured, but if taken after wheat or 
oats, 4 cwt. per acre of a special barley manure is applied. 
Oats also usually follow roots fed on by sheep. If not, the 
crop is manured with 4 cwt. of superphosphate and top dressed 
with nitrate of soda. Clover is undersown in the barley crop. 
Sometimes a field of mixed seeds is put in with the corn crop 
on the poor, light land, and left down from two to four years 
for feed for cattle and sheep. The fertility of the soil is thus 
much improved, and good crops follow usually for several yeai'S. 
Sainfoin and lucerne are both grown, the sainfoin being left 
down for two or three years, and the lucerne for as long as six 
or seven years. There is, however, some difficulty in obtaining a 
good standing plant of sainfoin on this soil. Lucerne grows well, 
and gives heavy yields. Wheat follows clover or mixed seeds, 
peas or beans, and receives fifteen loads of farmyard manure. 
If fai'myard manure is not available, then 4 or 5 cwt. of rape 
dust or castor meal, or else 3 cwt. of superphosphate and a top 
dressing in spring, with nitrate of soda and muriate of potash. 

Catch cropping commences with the stubbles. As soon as 
possible after harvest about 20 acres of clean wheat stubble are 
drilled with trifolium. This is folded with sheep and lambs 
the following May. The land is broken up behind the sheep 
and drilled with swedes or white turnips. Twenty acres of 
rye are sown on wheat or pea stubble to be fed on by sheep 
and lambs early in spring, and followed by mangold, swedes, 
or white turnips. On one occasion a good piece of rye was 
grown, which was fed early in the spring, the land ploughed 
and drilled with rape, also fed on by sheep, then once again 
ploughed and drilled, this time with white turnip seed, and all 
three crops were good. Winter tares are also sown in the 
autumn, and either cut green or fed on by sheep and followed 
by roots. The fertility of the soil is much improved by the 
catch crops, as cake or corn is nearly always fed to the sheep 
consuming them. It is, however, very difficult to keep the 
land clean, and furthermore a little risk is run of not keeping 
it healthy for sheep, great care and watchfulness being 
necessary The grassland is kept in good heart by the 
droppings from cake fed stock grazing thereon, and by dress¬ 
ings of compost and road scrapings, and occasionally farmyard 
manure. If any artificial manure is used, it is either dissolved 
bones or kainit, with superphosphate. 

The stock formed a most important feature on this farm, 
horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs all being bred. The stock seen 
0 X 1 each of our visits was as follows:— 
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Fimt visit 

19 working horses, 
2 milk horses, 

4 nag horses, 

16 colts, 

1 stallion, 

1 donkey, 

42 cows, 

2 bulls, 

4 calves, 

46 young cattle, 

26 fattening cattle, 
206 ewes, 

20 wetheis, 

100 ewe tegs, 

7 rams, 

7 sows, 

6 fat hogs, 

27 store pigs, 

460 fowls 


Second visit 

21 working horses, 
2 milk hoises, 

4 nag hoises, 

5 yearlings, 

6 two-year-olds, 

1 stallion, 

1 donkey, 

36 cows, 

27 yearlings, 

17 calves, 

14 young cattle, 

22 fattening cattle, 

2 bulls, 

190 ewes, 

266 lambs, 

100 ewe tegs, 

S irams, 

7 sows, 

21 fattening hogs, 
31 pigs, 

600 fowls 


Third visjt 
13 working hoises, 

2 milk horses, 

6 two-year-olds, 

6 yearlings, 

8 mares, 

8 foals, 

1 stallion, 

4 nag horses, 

1 donkey, 

36 cows, 

10 two-yeai-old heifers, 
36 yearlings, 

9 fattening stock, 

16 calves, 

2 bulls, 

172 ewes, 

257 lambs, 

95 shearling ewes, 

7 rams, 

7 sows, 

6 fat hogs, 

30 store pigs, 

26 sucking pigs, 

600 fowls. 


Horses.—These are of the Shire type, and all bred upon 
the farm except three. A good Shire stallion is kept. From 
seven to ten foals are reared each year, the best filly foals 
being always kept. Colts are put to work in autumn when 
about two and a half years old, and geldings sold at five years 
old. The horse feed consists of 5 stones of corn per week 
per horse, with two or three trusses of clover mixture hay 
when in full work. In summer time the quantity of corn is 
only about 3 stones per week, as the horses go out to grass 
or have lucerne cut for them. The corn consists of crushed 
oats, with maize, bean meal, and bran. The colts run on the 
marshes during summer and have no corn. During winter 
they receive about 2 stones of oats per week, with hay. 
Foals, after weaning, are kept going well with oats and hay 
during winter. 

Cattle.—pedigree Shorthorn bull from a good milking 
strain is kept. Nearly all the cows are home-bred, and many 
of them are pedigree animals. Milk is sold at Ipswich, 
delivered night and morning. Calves are weaned and reared 
at home, the best heifers being retained for the herd, the others 
sold fat at from eighteen months to two years old. The calves 
are reared on milk when it is plentiful; if not, on Brantom’s 
calf-meal, which is found to be useful. 

Cows in full milk are given 3 to 4 lb. of cotton cake> and 
2 lb. of bean meal or cotton seed meal per diem. During summer 
the cows are kept out on the low meadows, and receive no com. 
In the autumn they have green maize and drum-head csabbage, 
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and in winter pulped mangold, with chaff and hay. The milk 
from each cow is weighed once a week. One non-pedigree 
home-bred Shorthorn has given over 1,000 gallons in thirty-six 
weeks. 

Fattening cattle commence with 2 lb. linseed cake, and 
2 lb. cotton cake. Later on 2 lb. Thorley’s cake are given and 
2 lb, meal. The meal is a mixture of peas, beans, and maize. 
The proportions vary according to size of cattle. Young stock 
receive from 1 to 3 lb. per head of linseed cake and crushed 
oats mixed, with hay, &c. Calves receive linseed cake and 
beans, or crushed oats as soon as they will take to them. 

Sheep.—The flock of pedigree Suffolk sheep is a most 
important feature of the farm, both as a source of revenue, and 
as a means of maintaining the high state of fertility. The 
success of the Playford flock, which was started in 1881, and 
registered in the Suffolk Society’s Flock Book in 1887, has 
been very considerable in the showyard and for export 
purposes. The ewes are large framed, typical of the breed, 
dense in fleece, and close to the ground. The Suffolk sheep 
are good feeders, making first-class mxitton at eight months 
old. They are prolific breeders, thirty lambs to the score of 
ewes often being reared. The chief object with this flock is 
ram lamb breeding. From sixty to seventy of these are 
sold annually for stud purposes, many going abroad. As much 
as 100 guineas have been paid for a lamb less than seven 
months old. Great care is taken in the selection of sires, and 
only the best ewe lambs are retained to make up the flock. 
Taking the produce of wool, lambs, and prize-money, the 
average revenue during the past two years works out at over 
6^. per ewe. From June to November the sheep live on the 
layers, and on kale, mustard, grass land, and stubbles, and have 
no corn. From November onwards they receive daily | lb. 
of a mixture of linseed cake, crushed oats, and bran. Lambing 
commences in January, because of the ram breeding. When 
suckling their lambs the ewes receive 1 lb. per head of linseed 
cake, crushed oats, and bran. Lambs have what they will 
clean up of a mixture consisting of linseed cake, crushed oats, 
lamb food, and split peas or beans. Ram lambs receive from 
1 to 1^ lb. of cake and corn per head. Fattening tegs are 
finished on kale, cabbage, and later on kohl rabi and swedes, 
and have from | to 1 lb. per head cake and corn. Mr. Sherwood 
relies on kale and cabbage for summer and autumn feeding, 
and to a great extent upon white turnips for winter and early 
spring. A good many mangold are used during late spring 
and summer. 

With sheep breeders in this distinct it is considered desirable, 
when lambing takes place in January, to keep ewes in the wool 
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until weaning time, which is in May or early June, as they are 
then not so likely to suffer from garget, although it is said, 
however, by some that this weakens the ewes, as the wool 
requires feeding. Some ffockmasters who lamb down in 
March clip their sheep late in June, and the lambs are not 
weaned until July. The cows, cattle, and colts run on the low 
meadows, the sheep never being allowed to go there. 

Pigs.—Seven or eight sows of the Large Black breed are 
kept and put to the Large White boar. All pigs are fattened 
and sold at from seven to ten score weights. 

The sows live on kohl rabi, cabbage, and water, except 
shortly before farrowing, when they get a little sharps and 
mixed corn. Young pigs after weaning are kept on with | lb. 
of sharps and J lb. mixed corn. Fat hogs have what they will 
take of a mixture consisting of two parts barley, one of peas*, and 
one of maize, all ground, with a few whole peas, in the middle 
of the day, and cabbage, kale, or mangold, and fresh, clean water. 

Fowls.—There are some 500 fowls, consisting of Buff 
Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, and Houdans. These are very 
well looked after, and produce a considerable return. En¬ 
couragement allowances of a Id. per score eggs, 6d. per 
couple of chickens reared, and 1«. in the pound for poultry 
produce are given. 

The buildings are useful and kept in good order. The 
sheep-house is a very suitable and useful building, erected by 
the tenant himself, but subsequently paid for by the landlord. 
There are fifteen cottages on the farm, but the tenant is not 
responsible for upkeep. 

The ordinary agricultural labourer gets 1Z$, per week, with 
4d. per hour oveHime in hay time, and 1 bushel of malt for 
brewing. Harvest work, which is chiefly done by the piece, 
comes to about 7?. for a month’s work, with 3 bushels of 
malt and hops. Horse-keepers get from lis. to 145- fid, per 
week, with the same extras as labourers. Milkers receive ITa. 
per week. Several of the best men live rent free, with 
cottage and garden. They have good gardens. Shepherds’ 
wages work out rather higher, because of the special labour 
entailed with a show flock. Horse-keepers come to work at 5 
o’clock in the morning, turning out at fi o’clock in the summer 
and 7 o’clock in the winter, returning to the stable at 3. The 
cost of labour, including grooms, gardeners, carpenters, and 
machijie-men amounts to about 1,200Z. per annum. Purchased 
foods cost 700Z, or 800L, and artificial manures lOOZ. The 
home-grown produce consumed on the farm is valued at 300Z. 
per annum. 

Perhaps this may not be an ideal show farm, but the land 
is well done, as is also the large head of stock, which is in 
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every way most suitable to tbe occupation. Some land, as 
already indicated, is very light and naturally very poor, being 
worth but little to farm, while the heath is worth nothing 
except tor game and as a sheep run in winter. 

Altogether, this is a well-managed occupation that impresses 
one as being well farmed by a good business man. The 
splendid stock, mostly home bred, is a great attraction here, 
and did much towards obtaining the premier position for Mr. 
Sherwood in the competition. It is interesting to recall that 
Mr. Sherwood gained, with another occupation, second place in 
the Farm Competitions held in the year 1886, and the fact that 
he heads the list in a large competition twenty-five years 
afterwards shows that he has kept going, and is therefore all 
the more to be congratulated. 

Fiest Prize Farm in Ouass II. 

Occupied by Mr, George W, Backham^ Hill Farm^ Bethel^ 

Norwich. 

This farm is situated seven miles from Norwich, and five 
from Wymondham, the nearest station being Ashwellthorpe^ 
G.E.R. The farm is held on a yearly tenancy under J. H. 
Gurney, Esq., of Keswick Hall, Norwich, and consists of 
273 acres arable and 88 acres grass. The holding is carried on 
principally as a dairy farm. 

There are about 200 acres good land, the remainder being 
light land. 

The arable land is cropped mostly on the Norfolk tour- 
course system, namely, roots, bailey, clover, wheat, but the coi*n 
crop is the shortest. In 1911 the cropping was as follows 
Wheat, 35 acres ; oats, 15 acres; barley, 70 acres; roots, 70aci‘es 
(40 mangold, 10 cabbage, 10 swedes, 10 turnips),5 acres of vetches 
to be cut green, and 78 acres of clover for hay. All the farmyax'd 
manure is applied in two breaks, namely, for the wheat, and 
for the roots, the latter receiving in addition 4 cwt. per acre of 
artificial manure, suitable for their kind, and obtained from 
the West Norfolk Farmers’ Manure Company. The corn crops 
sometimes receive a small dressing of artificial manure, obtained 
from the same source. The seeds mixture xxsed for clover hay 
is composed of 15 lb. clover and \ peck of Italian rye-grass 
and I peck of Pacey’s perennial rye-grass. This is grown once 
in eight years, the clover break in the intervening fourth year 
being replaced by giant sainfoin, or by a mixture, one of 10 lb. 
cow-grass, 2 lb. alsike, 2 lb. red suckling clover, 2 lb. white 
clover, I peck Italian rye-grass, and ^ peck Pacey’s rye-grass. 
Thus the hay crop in any one year now consists of half 
clover, quarter sainfoin, and quarter cow-grass mixture. 
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The pastures, through which a stream runs, with the excep¬ 
tion of a new one, are of poor quality. This new one ^vas 
laid down with lucerne about twelve years ago, and cut green 
the first few years for the cows : afterwards for some years the 
first crop was made into hay, and the rest fed on the land. 
It is now the best pasture on the farm for early and late feed. 
Most of the lucerne has died out, and a splendid bottom has 
been formed by natural grass and suckling clover which have 
come of their own accord, from the seeds deposited by cows 
after eating mixed hay. 

The stock on the farm on the occasion of our visits consisted 
of :— 


First \isit 
80 cows, itt-milk 
20 cows, dry 
2 bulls. 

100 fat hoggets 
100 store pigs 
12 cart-horses. 

2 colts. 

2 hackneys 
2 foals. 


Second visit 
80 cows, m-milk. 
6 cows, dry 
2 bulls 
4 calves. 

121 fat pigs. 

1 sow. 

12 cart-hoises. 

4 colts. 

2 baclmeys 


Third visit 
72 cows, in-milfc. 

12 cows, dry. 

2 buUs. 

I calf. 

110 fat ami store pigs 

1 sow 

11 cart-horses, 

4 colts at marsh. 

2 hackneys. 


The farm work is done by about twelve horses, all Shires, 
bred on the farm. They are fed in summer on lucerne or 
vetches, and turned out to grass at night. In winter they have 

3 stones of oats and 2 stones of beans per week, with 
hay and straw chaff, and long hay at night. The hours of 
work are from 6 to 11 o’clock in the morning and 1,30 to 
6 o’clock in the afternoon for horsemen and labourer alike. 

The cows vary in number so as to ensure a regular supply 
of milk all the year. They are bought as required, and about 
25 per cent, are sold out annually, most of them fat. The best 
cows are kept and calved down, their calves being sold at one 
week old. Two pedigi*ee bulls fi*om a good milking strain are 
kept, with the idea of bringing good heifer calves for the herd. 
The best milkers receive 2 bushels of roots in two meals, also 
2 bushels of chaff, half hay and half oat straw, mixed with 
^ bushel of pulped mangolds divided over three meals; also 

4 lb. oat and bean meal and 2 lb. decorticated cotton meal. 
B'attening cows receive 2 lb. linseed cake and 2 lb. cotton 
cake extra. The cows all have the chance of taking water when 
outside, so as not to be limited to the supply indoors. 
During summer time they come indoors to be milked, and 
receive their cake at the same time. The milk is sold on yearly 
contracts in London and Norwich for regular quantities all the 
year round; consequently forage crops have to be grown to 
come in succession, in order that a regular supply of milk may 
be kept up. 
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Great attention paid to keep the cows in perfect health, 
Mr. Rackham believes in the open air life as far as the climate 
will permit, and when it is necessary to have the cows indoors 
the houses are as well ventilated as possible, without putting 
the animals in draughts. The nailk from each cow is weighed 
every milking, and a record kept. Three or four of them have 
given over 1,200 gallons in the yeai*, the average yield of the 
herd being over 750 gallons for the year. The poor milkers 
are sold fat, excepting those which would make more money 
freshly calved, which are so sold. During early summer the 
cows live entirely on the pastures. When this becomes 
deficient, lucerne or vetches are thrown out on to the pastures, 
and dry food given. Early turnips, maize and cabbages follow 
on as extra food on the pastures. The cows are housed for the 
night at the end of October, but continue out all day until bad 
weather sets in, when they go out for 1^ hours for exercise and 
water. 

The sheep seen consisted of 100 half-bred Suffolk cross 
Cotswold lambs, which are bought in early in July, to follow 
the cows on the ‘‘Ollands.” When this feed gets short, the 
sheep have cabbages and turnips, with 1 lb. linseed cake and a 
J lb. pollard daily. They are sold fat in November. 

At some off premises on the fami 120 pigs are kept fattening 
the greater part of the year. They are bought in at about 2Z. 
each and sold as baconers. The pigs seen were mostly Large 
White Yorkshires and a few Berkshires. Their food consisted 
of a mixture of three parts foreign barley, one part gi*am, one 
part middlings, and one part Uveco.” 

The standing wages for labourers are 13s. a week, but as 
most work is put out as piece-work they earn considerably 
more. For harvest the men receive 6Z. 15s., and usually finish 
in three weeks. The cowmen have four shillings a week ixx 
addition with calf money at the rate of M, to the head cowman 
and 6d. to the man who takes the cow to milk for every calf a 
week old, which includes anj extra time they may work. 
Overtime is paid at the rate of Sd. per hour, and (id. per day 
for beer is given when in the hay. There are on the farm ten 
good cottages with large gardens, which are let to the men at 
from Is. fid, to 2s. per week, Mr. Rackham paying the rates. 
Labour here cpsts about 45s. an acre, purchased foods 800Z. per 
annum, and artificial manures 120?. 

The^ buildings are very compact and suitable for the purpose 
for which they are used. The cowhouses are light and airy, 
being quite model ones, paved with grooved Staffordshire 
bricks and concrete. All the outside yards are paved with 
the latter. The mangers are also of concrete, and water is 
laid on to them, as it is also for cleaning purposes. The 
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greater part of the drainage from the buildings is taken oft’ by 
surface drains, which are found to be the best, as there is then 
no trouble with blocked drains. All the liquid manure goes 
into a large tank, and is carted on to the pastures from time to 
time. The manure is removed from the cowhouses in tipping 
trollies, which are on runners suspended from an overhead rail, 
by which means they are run to a covered yard quite away from 
the cowhouses, where the manure is stored. This ingenious 
arrangement is well worth seeing. 

The food preparing arrangements are also interesting. The 
chaftcutter is fitted with a blower, which blows the chaff up a 
pipe to a loft above, to be dropped down as required. The 
roots are lifted by a specially constructed lifter into a cleaner, 
which drops them into a pulper, or into a slicer which is on 
a loft, the ground roots dropping in two heaps on the floor of 
the food preparing house. The corn is all ground by 4-ft. 
French burr stones, a 10 H.P. Blackstone oil engine providing 
the power. 

The premises and the farm house are lighted with acetylene 
gas, which, according to Mr. Rackham, gives a splendid light 
and requix’es very little attention. 

This is a model dairy farm, everything being up to date. 
The buildings are good. The farm is well equipped with good 
implements which are kept in excellent order, and well used. 
There are several excellent arrangements for labour saving, and 
yet the labour bill is high, but a most satisfactory return is 
obtained. The farm mainly consists of rich land, most of it 
clean, with crops good and yielding well. The very good herd 
of heavy milking cows are kept in splendid condition, being 
liberally fed with cake and corn, and as a result their rich 
manure goes far to preserve the fertility which here is so notice¬ 
able. The general appearance of the homestead and buildings 
is neat and clean. The cottages are good and well kept. 

Mr. Rackham appears to be making the most of his oppor¬ 
tunities and occupation. 

Second Prize Farm in OhASS I. 

Occupied hy Mr. F. John Knight^ Alley Farm, Fast Walton^ 
King*s Lynn. 

This farm consists of 900 acres arable and 192 acres of per¬ 
manent pasture, with 90 acres of salt marshes at South Wootton, 
and is held on a yearly tenancy under Henry Birkbeck, Itoq., 
High House, Westacre. 

The land is mostly very light, with a chalk subsoil. About 
one-third of the farm is sand with gravel subsoil. The famous 
Norfolk four-course ” system of cropping is adopted, with 
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catch crops on the stubbles or “ oliands ” (clover ley) during 
late summer and autumn. 

In 1911 the cropping was as follows :—50 acres wheat, 100 
acres oats, 302 acres barley, 120 acres swedes, 55 acres swedes 
and kale, 5 acres early drumhead cabbage, 240 acres small 
seeds for hay and feeding (of which 200 acres are sown with 
mixed seeds and 40 acres with sainfoin), 20 acres mangolds, 11 
acres vetches, and 11 acres early white turnips. 

On this farm the crops are manured as follows :—Swedes, 
3 cwt. West Norfolk No. 2 turnip manure; bai’ley, 3 owt. 
West Norfolk barley manure, when considered necessary ; 
mangolds, ten loads farmyard manure; wheat, ten loads farm¬ 
yard manure ; oats, eight to ten loads farmyard manure, as far 
as it will go. 

When farmyard manure is scarce, 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda 
per acre is used as a top-dressing for oats. 

Sheep feed over the “ olland ’* which is coming for oats, and 
remain on the land right up to the time of ploughing for the 
seed bed. 

For turnips the land is baulked up and rolled in front of the 
drill, 2^ pints of seed being sown per acre. The land is rolled 
again a few days after sowing, and manure is put on the baulk 
with a Wallace drill, the plough coming behind to make the 
baulk, the manure being covered in at the same time. Small 
seeds are sown with a SO-coulter drill immediately behind the 
corn drill, but across the latter, or athwart them ” in 
popular Norfolk language. Harrowing then takes place, and 
rib-rolling also, the idea being to retain the moisture in the 
sand as much as possible. Sainfoin is sown in a similar 
manner, immediately behind the corn drill, and harrowed and 
rolled in. Three bushels of sainfoin are sown per acre, and 
about 14 lb. of mixed seed. The former is grown for feeding 
lambs, and is found to be a good change from clover, the 
lambs usually thriving on it. 

The small seeds ” mixture, usually undersown with the 
barley crop, is as follows ;— 

6 lb. giant hybiid cow-giass ' 

3 lb white cloTer ^ per 

3 lb. trefoil or red cloTor ' acre 
1 peck Italian rye-grass 

About 30 acres of sainfoin are sown, this crop being taken 
after turnips and drilled at 3 bushels of seed per acre. Twenty 
acres Kidney vetch grown for early feed were sown after kale 
and swedes. 

All small seeds are drilled with a coulter drill as soon as 
possible behind the corn drill, on account of the dry nature of 
the soil. 
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All the hay, straw, and roots are consumed on the holding, 
none being sold. 

The land is manured through sheep folded on roots and by 
farmyard manure made by the bullocks, which consume the 
straw and roots along with other foods. As far as possible all 
corn is sold, except when bran and beans are dearer than oats, at 
which time the latter are used crushed for horse corn. The 
beans are ground fairly fine and mixed with bran. Finely 
ground maize is also occasionally used. 

The stock was as follows :— 


First visit 

52 bullocks (grazing). 
24 working horses. 

5 yearlings 
4 nag horses. 

8 foals. 

699 ewed, 

782 hoggets (grazing). 

9 rams. 

13 store pigs. 


Second visit 
68 store bullocks. 

24 working horses. 

6 yearlings. 

4 nag horses. 

8 foals. 

674 ewes. 

140 hoggets (grazing). 
— lambs uncounted. 

9 rams. 

16 store pigs. 


Third visit 
68 store bullocks. 
24 working horses. 
6 two-year-olds. 

8 yearlings. 

1 foal. 

5 nag horses, 

529 ewes. 

718 lambs. 

8 rams. 

40 shearling ewes. 

1 Hunter filly. 


The twenty-four working horses are of a light Shire type, 
and teams of four horses each are worked. On account of 
the land being so sandy, the horses kept are as light and active 
as possible. The stables are adapted to four-horse teams, and, 
in addition to the advantage of economy, it is found that by 
giving one man only four horses to look after, better results are 
obtained. Moreover this system increases the number of 
ploughmen available. The cart-horses are given 1 stone of 
bran and beans each day, one part beans to four parts bran, or, 
when bran and beans are dearer than oats, 1 stone of 
crushed oats with 2 lb. linseed cake, pulped roots and 
cut straw ad lib. Hay is not always plentiful on such 
sandy soil, but the horses have it whenever possible. Two 
pounds of linseed cake are always given in the winter months’ 
this food being generally soaked in tubs and given wet. The 
mares are worked right to the time of foaling, the foals being 
weaned early, as the mares are required for the harvest. As 
soon as possible, the foals and their dams are sent to the good 
marsh land, where they grow well. Separate horses are kept 
for the steward, yardsman, and shepherd, and each mah is 
responsible for his horse, which does all the work required in 
its department. In summer the horses receive 1 stone of 
corn, which is given to them in their stalls, and at night in bins 
on the pastures. 

Cattle.—^About seventy or eighty bullocks are bought about 
Christmas time, as old and as big for the money obtamaWcu 
They are kept as stores during the remainder of the winter, 
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and go to the marshes in April, where they remain all the 
-summer, some of them being sold off “fat.” About fifty 
return late in August, and are grazed (fed in yards) and sold at 
Christmas. Roots, when plentiful, are given almost ad lib* 
to the bullocks, which receive in addition 7 to 14 lb, of 
cake, half cotton (Egyptian), half linseed, and 3 lb. bean 
meal. The long hay is given to the grazing bullocks, 
because sometimes it is dif&cult to keep them from scouring, 
The bullocks are simply dung-making machines for the 
farm to make the straw into manure. They are fed, when 
stores, on pulped roots, 4 lb. cotton and linseed cake mixed, 
cut straw, and long straw. When grazing they receive 7 to 
14 lb. mixed cake, 3 lb. bean meal, with coarse-cut roots and 
long hay. In winter the stores run out on the grasses, and 
come up into the yards at noontime. 

Sheep.—Six hundred half-bred ewes are kept. They are 
by Cotswold rams out of Suffolk ewes. The Oxford Down 
rams are put to the ewes in October, and lambing usually com¬ 
mences about the last week in February, the lambs being all 
kept and grazed right out on the place, and are usually all gone 
by March, The idea is to push the lambs along and get them 
fat as soon as possible. The ewes feed over the “ ollands ” in 
iron hurdles at night, and run on the grasses and commons in 
the daytime until November, when they go to roots at night. 
During early December they are given linseed cake or Windsor 
beans thrown on clean dry grasses, never trough fed, because 
the ewes knock one another about round the troughs, and Mr. 
Knight thinks this causes or tends to cause premature lambing 
or abortion. They receive green-top swedes till lambing 
is neaidy due, then half kale and half swedes right through 
lambing. White turnips are not a success on this land. The 
lambs run on the seeds and “ eddishes ” until early cabbages 
and white turnips are ready. In October they are divided 
into twelve score lots, and have ground roots with linseed and 
cotton cake, half and half, 1 stone to twenty sheep. The roots 
for the bullocks are drawn off in front of the lambs, eight 
drills being taken and twenty left. 

The buildings are good, being quite sufidcient for the farm, 
and are tidily kept by the tenant. There are thirteen cottages 
occupied by the steward and men working on the farm, 
some of whom pay rent, according to agreement. The 
landlord is responsible for the outside repairs, and also gene¬ 
rously helps with the inside as well. Labour consists of 
twenty-three men and boys, including the steward, who takes 
daily orders, and does nothing on his own account unless the 
master is absent. Outside labour is taken on for hoeing and 
harvest, and piece-work is done whenever possible. 
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Turnips are hoed and singled twice over at 7s. 6<i. per acre, 
mangolds taken up and haled (put into heaps or clamps) at 
from 7s. to 8s. per acre. About 1,100Z. is spent annually on 
labour, the average wage per labourer, including harvest, being 
about 16s. to 17s, per week. Purchased foods amount to about 
600Z. annually. The home-grown produce consumed on the 
farm is valued at about lOOZ. per year. 

This is a large light land farm, some of it very poor blowing 
sand, and consequently much depends upon a good rainfall. 
It is run chiefly as a sheep and barley producing concern. 
The land is clean and well managed. Swedes, as has been shown, 
are the principal root crop, the large acreage of these making a 
splendid show in early June, all singled, set out, and clean, 
whatever may have been their fate afterwards in the long 
drought. It was the all-round good management of this large 
and very poor farm, with its suitable stock, that gained for 
Mr. Knight the second position in the award list, and the 
well-deserved honour of being the highest placed competitor 
in the county of Norfolk. 

aECOKTD PEIZE FaBM IN OlASS II. 

Occupied ly Mr, Anthony Knight^ West Newton, King's Lynn, 

This farm consists of 225 acres arable and 100 acres of grass 
land, and is held on a yearly tenancy under His Majesty the 
King. 

The cropping is on the four-course system, and in 1911 was 
as follows ;—60 acres of barley, 10 acres of mangold, 53 acres 
of swedes, 10 acres of early turnips, 4 acres of cabbage, 22 acres 
of wheat, 22 acres of oats, and 44 acres of clover “ seeds.” The 
barley is undersown with small seeds, consisting of 14 lb. per 
acre giant red clover and 1 peck of Pacey’s perennial rye¬ 
grass. 

Wheat and oats are both taken after clover ley, on which 
ten loads per acre of farmyard manure is applied and ploughed 
in. Mangolds are manured with eight loads per acre of farm¬ 
yard manure and 4 cwt. per acre of West Norfolk mangold 
manure. The swede crop is entirely manured with West 
Norfolk turnip manure. 

About 2 acres of vetches are sown on the stubble each 
year for mowing in July, and these are followed by turnips. 
If the weather is suitable a piece of land is broken up after 
clover hay is carted, and sown with white turnips to draw in 
winter. The pastures are treated with grass fertiliser, about 
25 acres being done each year. When the barley crop follows 
mangolds or cabbages which have been drawn off the land, 
about 3 cwt. of artificial barley manure is given. 
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About forty-five cows are kept. The herd is renewed every 
year by bringing in ten home-bred heifers about the month of 
October, owing to milk being required for Sandringham House 
in greater quantities at that time. The cows in summer have 
about 3 lb. of cotton cake. In winter time they are fed on 
2 bushels of pulped roots mixed with cut straw chaff, and a 
small quantity of long hay. The artificial food given consists 
of 3 to 4 lb. cotton cake and 2 to 3 lb. of warm soaked brewers’ 
grains, each cow being fed according to her milk production. 
The milk of each is weighed daily and a strict record is 
kept. In winter time the dry cows run out in the pasture 
during the day, but are brought in at night and given a little 
hay. In summer they are turned out on to the marshes. The 
jinilk, when not required at Sandringham House, is sent to 
London. 

In vsdnter two loads of cabbages are thrown on to the 
grasses each day for the cows when out at exercise. All calves 
are brought up, the heifers being very carefully marked, 
so as to keep the best milking strain. The calves are not kept 
on the cows for more than four days, after which they are 
suckled with one pint of new milk diluted with soaked linseed 
cake. If there is any separated milk available, that is used 
instead of new milk. All calves are weaned at from six weeks 
to two months old, and are then brought on to water with hay, 
roots, and linseed cake. The best heifer calves are kept, the 
rest bulled and sold as down calvers off the marshes, the 
steer calves being also sold off the marshes at about two years 
old. They have no cake on the marshes. With the view to 
milk production, great care is taken in the selection of the sire 
for the herd. 

Horses.—Ten horses are kept on the farm. This will appear 
a large number for the size of the holding, but is accounted 
for by the fact that estate work keeps some of them occupied 
practically throughout the year. Mr. Knight, who has the 
privilege of using His Majesty’s Shire stallion, breeds all the 
horses he can, and is able to sell one or two every year. The 
hours of work for the horses here are : in winter, 7 a.m. to 
3 p.m. ; in summer, 6 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. 

There are 260 sheep on the farm, crossbred, out of Suff*olk 
ewes by a Cotswold ram. These, when feeding the roots 
on the land, have ^ lb. of linseed cake and cotton cake 
mixed. The sheep here are simply used to consume the roots 
on the land as a fertilising medium, and are not kept on the 
farm all the year round. 

There are five cottages with the farm, which are kept in 
repair by the 1 landlord. All fencing and drainage is kept in 
order by the tenant. 
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Acreage mider Crops arid Grass anji Number of Live Stock 
in the Counties of Norfolk and Suffolk in the Years 1911 

and 1886. 



Norfolk 

Suffolk 


1911 

1886 

1911 

1886 

Total Area (excluding water). . 

si 

r-T 

Acres 

946,411 

Total Acreage under Crops and 
Grassi ... ... 

1.068,640 

1,091,506 

759,275 

780,448 

Arable Land. 

Permanent Grass. 

782,376 

286,264 

816,143 

276,363 

566,826 

192,449 

605,478 

174,970 

Wheat. 

Barley or Bere. 

Oats. 

Eye. 

Beans ... .... 

Peas ........ 

Potatoes ... 

Turnips and Swedes .... 

Mangold ... ... 

Cabbage ... ... 

Kohl-Eabi. 

Bape .... ... 

Yetches or Tares. 

Lucerne.* 

Other Crops. 

Small Fruit. 

Clover, Sainfoin, and Grasses under 

Eotation. 

Bare Fallow. 

138,366 

169,826 

77,733 

i395 

14,501 

10,001 

12,667 

110,723 

56,182 

1,969 

445 

786 

4,572 

2,294 

6,703 

6,083 

169,063 

6,067 

156,263 

211,930 

37,235 

6,886 

12,217 

7,915 

6,876 

130,409 

50.435 

1 3,687-* 

1 14,0794 

169,289 

9,832 

121.041 
111,606 
49,769 
4610 
41822 
20,039 
3,346 
, 44,872 
35,109 
1927 
1,296 
1,454 
5,622 
5,647 
6,631 
1,088 

84,462 

27,797 

118,873 

161,630 

25,407 

6,404 

36.826 

2i601 

2,452 

55,434 

36211 

j- 4aoo‘ 

1 22,135- 

94,893 

26,612 

Mountain and Heath Land used for 
Grazing. 

42,843 

— ft 

• 

30,644 


Horses used for Agricultural pur¬ 
poses . 

Stallions. i 

OthersOne year and over. 

; „ Under one year 

Total of hobsks . 

No. 

46.a54* 

401 

11,699 

4;978 

No. 

43,718 

j- 19,918»* 

Na 

33,537* 

272 

6,119 

2,846 

No.- 

32,363 

J- ]0,355** 

63,933 

68,636 

4im 

42,617 

Cows and f In milk. 

Heifers (In calf, but not in milk . 
Other Cattle!—Two years and above . 

„ „ One year and under 

two .... 

„ „ Under one year . 

27,628 

9,130 

41,314 

33,562 

28,320 

} 33,354* 

48,397 

} 49,306* 

21,020 

6,600 

14,058 

20,429 

18,687 

} 23,663* 
17,322 

} 29.721* 

♦ Total of Oattlb . 

138,944 

131,057 

80,603 

70,896 

Ewes kept for breeding .... 
Other SheepOne year and above . 

„ „ Under one year . 

173.239 

105,043 

221,305 

}• 82^671*; 
243,018 i 

143,923 

44,282 

165;981 

} 280,954* 
203,082 

Total of Shbbp . 

499,587 

568,584 i 

354^86 

433,986 

Sows kept for breeding .... 
Other Pigs ....... 

102,608 

}■ 88,918* 

3DL720 

mm 

]• m,886* 

Total of pigs . . . 

117,193 

88;B19 

X79a32 

laiw 


I Not including Horxntsiin and Heath Land. 

9 ^dudmg Mares kept for bre6dii%. 

» Betums of Mountain and HeathLtod wer0 not coUeorfced in J88$. 
4 Not separately dlstinguMjed In X8S6* 
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Labour amounts to 450?. per annum, and artificial manures 

to 38Z. ^ 

This is a pretty farm on the Sandringham estate at West 
Newton. The land is light, mostly clean, and well done. 
There were some very good corn crops, including the best held 
of oats seen by the Judges. The wheat was not quite so good. 
The marshes, which are some little distance away, arc well 
grazed with young stock and well cared for, thistles being care¬ 
fully cutdown. The dairy is well managed, and most of the young 
stock, which is all bred on the farm, were nice, and promised 
well for the future of the herd. The buildings are very good 
and particularly well kept. The general appearance of this 
homestead is very smart. 

The statistical table on page 317 has been kindly supplied 
by Mr. E. H. Rew, of the Board of Agi-iculture. 

The Judges and the writer desire to return thanks to the 
competitors for the kindness and courtesy with which they 
weie everywhere received. 

Wm. H. Hogg. 

Woburn Expenmental Farm, 

Aepley Guise, E S.O 

We subscribe to the foregoing Report— 

A. H. Claek, 

D Abbott Green. 


REPORT OF JUDGES IN CLASSES III., IV. AND V. 

First Prize Farm in Class HI. 

Otcupied hy Mr. G. W. Turner, of The Dial, Earl Soham, 
Framlingham . 

This farm is held on lease under T. 0 Spiingfield, Esq, 
of Metton, Roughton, and consists of 141 acres, made up of 
96 acres of arable and 4.5 acres of pasture land. It iS a 
medium heavy soil, with clay subsoil. 

The arable land is genei-ally worked on a four-course 
system, viz.:— 

Barley 

I 

Beans or Clover 

wJ 

Wheat 

Roots and Fallow, also Trefoil, 
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The clover ley is left down for one year, being twice 
mown. Eight acres of clover were very good, about 1| tons 
to the acre being the average yield. This received 15 tons 
per acre of farmyard manure in the spring. The seed mixture 
consists of per acre : 1 stone of English red clover and 1 
pint of trefoil. 

The land intended for mangolds receives about 16 tons 
farmyard manure and 5 cwt. mangold manure per acre. 
Golden Tankard and Golden Globe are the varieties generally 
grown, the seed being sown at the rate of 7 lb. per acre on 
ridges 32 in. apart, and singled out at not more than 12 to 
15 in. in the rows. Mr. Turner does not believe in top¬ 
dressing after singling, as he does not think the roots keep 
as well. 

The barley stubble intended for beans receives farmyard 
manure. The land coming baidey gets 5 cwt. per acre super¬ 
phosphate or special barley manure, according to whether the 
roots had super or a compound manure. 

The pasture land receives 6 cwt. of basic slag per acre 
every other year. 

The cattle consist of three cows, in-milk or in-calf, 
twenty-three young bullocks (four of whicl^ are home bred), 
one very good Shorthorn stock bull and about forty pigs of 
various ages. 

The bullocks are generally bought ten or twelve at once 
in the autumn, most of them being two-year-olds. They run 
out on the pastures and are brought into the yards to finish 
for sale in the spring and summer. The cattle receive man¬ 
golds and cut chaff, with corn, bean meal, lentils, maize and 
linseed cake as concentrated feeding stuffs. They are fed 
three times a day—^at 7 a.m., 11.30 a.m. and about 4.30 p.m. 

About 100 sheep are bought early in July and sold early 
in November, rec^'iving, while on the farm, cake, bi‘an, and split 
beans. On such feeding they go out as ‘‘ forward ” stores. 

Seven Large Black sows are kept and crossed with Large 
White boars. About 100 store pigs are fatted off each year, 
a few being bi’ed and the remainder purchased at about eight 
weeks old. The rations consist of tail corn and purchased 
meal. 

The poultry, which are under the care of Mrs. Turner, con¬ 
sist of White Leghorns, Sussex and Black Minorcas, with a flock 
of guinea-fowl and a few turkeys for Christmas feeding. 

The stock were a very nice looking lot. 

Five very useful cart-horses are kept and three young 
horses to take the place of the older ones when they are sold. 
They are bought in as yearlings or two-year-olds and sold 
at six or seven years old for town work. 
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Labour amounts to about 150^., purchased manure about 
35L, cake about 140Z., corn and meal about 250Z,, besides a 
large quantity o£ the home-grown corn being used. Turnips 
and corn are hoed piece-work at the rate of 4s. 6d, per acre 
Four men are regularly employed on the farm with one 
or two extra hands at busy times. 

The tenant is not responsible for the upkeep of buildings, 
drainage, or gates. 

This farm showed a very great improvement each time 
we visited it, the stock were all very good, both as regards 
quality and condition. All buildings have a very neat and 
tidy appearance. The corn crops are good, but the meadow 
hay crop very poor. On our fimt visit to this farm we saw 
some of the best ploughing being done that we have ever had 
the pleasure of seeing. The general management of the farm 
is excellent, showing close personal attention and business¬ 
like method. 


First Prize Farm in Class IV. 

Occupied hy Mr. James Qhremgrass^ of Malt House Farm^ 
Stoke Holy Oross^ Norivich. 

This farm is held on a yearly tenancy under Messrs. M. 
and G, Birkbeck, of The Hall, Stoke Holy Cross, and consists 
of 82 acres, made up of 54 acres of arable and 28 acres of 
pasture land. 

It is a light soil generally, with gravel subsoil on the high 
land and some chalk on the low land. 

The amble land is generally worked on a four-course system, 
viz. ;— 

Wheat 

Roots 

Barley 

Seeds. 

As regards catch cropping, the hay stubble, immediately it 
is clear of hay, is scaled, and if for oate and the weather is wet, 
about 2 acres of turnips are drilled; if for wheat, and the 
weather is dry, about 4 acres of mustard are sown. 

The clover ley is left down for one year only and is mown 
once, the second crop being either fed off or ploughed in 
according as to whether it is good in the root or not. 

At the time of our visit there were 14^ acres wheat, 
15| acres clover, 7 acres mangolds, 2 acres cabbages, 2 acres 
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IL acres barley, inul 2 iier(‘h tiiriiii>s. Tiie clover was 
very ^oocL Tlie heed mixture consisth of pcT aciv : 8 lb. of red 
clover, 2 lb. of alhik<‘j half a peck of ‘“Pact'},” and lialf a peck 
of Italiau rye-grass. Farmyard iminnire is generally used on 
the clovers- 

The land intended for green crops receives : swedes—7 tons 
farmyard manure, 2 cwt* of salt and 2 cwt. of turnip manure ; 
inangoldh—8 tons farmyard manure and 3^ cwt. of mangold 
manur’e, afterwards top-dressed with nitrate of soda and salt, 
equally mixed. ^"Kew Century” Yellow Globe is the variety 
generally gi‘own, the seed being sown at the rate of G ib. per 
acre, on ri<lges 27 in. apart and singled out 14 in. in the rows. 
The land intended for wheat receives nitrate of soda in the 
spring, and that for barley, bone manure at the time of sowing, 
if necessary. The meadow land intended for mowing receives 
a dressing of 5 tons per acre of farmyard manure oarch year and 
was well done ; showing no rough sedge-gmss or thistles on it. 
The pasture land is dressed with road scmpings and mould, 
and turnips, cabbages and mangolds are thrown out for stock 
whenever the weather is suitable. 

The cattle at the time of our visit consisted of six cows, two 
heifei*s with first calves, four in-calf heifers, three empty 
heifej's, five stoers and five weanlings ; also five breeding sows 
and twenty-three store pigs. Ten of the cattle and twenty-five 
pigs were bred on the farm ami the rest were purohase<l. The 
cows are fed with long buy and cotton cake, oatmeal and bran. 
Q'^he milk is useil for making butter, whicli is marketed, the 
calves and pigs receiving the separatetl milk. 

The cattle that are bought are purchased as calves about a 
fortnight oh I and fatted off to sell at eighteen months old. The 
calves are five months on milk, six months on grass and six 
months in boxes. 

The cattle and pigs were a very nice looking lot, all showing 
signs of breeding and in a very healthy condition. 

Two very useful cart-hox*seH are kept, also one yearling and 
a foal, all of which Avere purchased. 

Jjubour amounts approximately to 178Z.; purohjised manure, 
19/. 3s.; cake, corn'and meal, 2U)Z. 8s. Mangolds are hoed 
pit‘ce-w<>rk at from 8s. to IDs. per acre, and corn at from 4s. to 
Gs. per acre. Four men and a boy are regularly employed on 
the farm. 

The tenant is not responsible for the upkeep of buildings, 
drainage, or gates. 

The stock on this farm were remarkably good, both as 
regards qxiality and condition. The homestead and all buildings 
were in a very neat and tidy state and carts and all implements 
good. The corn crops were good, the barley being one of the 
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])eht croph we 8uw. The genei'al nicUiageii»(*ut was 
no money or trouble being spared to obtain good lesulis and 
Mr. Greeiignisb is to be congratulated on the vei*> busiin^ss like 
manner in which he attends to the farm. 

First Prize Farm m Class V. 

Occupied by Mr. Stephen Warren^ Walton Highway, Wisbech. 

This farm comprises 23^ acres of mixed fruit and 1?^ acres 
of pasture land, held under three landlords. The lirst holding 
consists of 8 acres of mixed fruit, held on a five years’ leas(‘ 
under Mr. W, Ambrose, of Wisbech St. Mary ; the second 
holding of acres of mixed fmit and 1| acres of pasture land, 
held on a twelve years’ lease under Mr, K. Leach, of Walton 
Highway, Wisbech; and the third of 9 acres of mixed fruit, 
held on a ten yeai*s’ lease under Mr. J, W. Jew&on, of Walton 
Highway, Wisbech. 

Most of the soil is very heavy, with clay subsoil, but 8 acres 
are of a lighter, silty soil. 

The varieties of plums gi'own are Victorias, MonarcJis, 
Cziirs, and Damsons. Victorias do especially well on this farm. 

The following varieties of apples are grown :— 

Lane's Prince Albert.—Dessert and culinary. November to 
March. A fii^st-rate market apple. Fruit large, round, smooth, 
yellow-green with red tint; acid and pleasant, 

Worcester Pearmain,—Dessert. September to October. A 
good market sort, very prolific and hardy. Fruit medium, 
conical, yellow tinted with red; sweet and rich, especially in 
September. 

Lord Grosvenor.—Culinary. August to September. An 
excellent variety, free and certain. Fruit large, conical, yellow; 
juicy and acid. 

Grenadier.—-Culinaiy. September to October. Good market 
apple. Fruit large, round, ribbed, deep yellow ; acid and rich 
in flavour. 

Bramley’s Seedling.—Culinary. Docembei* io May. Fruit 
large, rouml, flattened at top, green tinged with red; acid; 
first-rate cooker. 

Emneth Early, or Early Victoria and Lord Derliy. 

Mr, Warren considers Bramley’s Seedling the best a])plo he 
grows. 

The fruit trees on the first holding of 8 acres have been 
planted nine years, those on the second holding of 6^ acres one 
year and those on the third holding four years, all the trees 
being about two years old when planted. Mr. Warren has 
found that fruit trees do best from seven to fifteen years old, as 
they bear well during that time and the fruit will keep an 
average size up to that age. Bramley’s Seedling do best from 
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ton to twenty-five yearR old, as they are ten years old before 
they come into full bearinsr. 

The first holding: has been used as a fruit farm for nine 
years and has been in Mr. Warren’s occupation for seven years; 
the second holding for one year. Mr. Warren havins: occupied 
it for three years, and the third for four years, the present 
holder baviner had it for five years. AH the fruit t»*eos were 
sprayed five times last season, three times with Herrod’s apple- 
sucker wash and twice with Herrod’s scab wash, though the 
scab wash was probably quite unnecessary, a dry season like 
the past summer being in itself the best preventive of scab and 
brown rot. Canker and are the two diseases with 

which the trees are always troubled to some extent. Canker 
is cleaned out with a knife and die-back is checked by the 
ends of the branches being cut off an inch or two into the 
live wood. These complaints possibly arise through the land 
being badly underdrained, a very bad fanlt on fruit-ginwing 
land. 

The gooseberry bushes are subject to red spider (Bn/obia 
prcefiosa). and American mildew. As soon as red spider is 
observed, the bushes are dressed twice with an emulsion of soft 
soap, soda and paraffin. The wood on the bushes suffering 
from American mildew is clipped off early in the season. 

All the fruit trees are washed with lime and salt every 
three years and a large quantity of lime is used on the land. 
The soil of number three holding has just been analysed, 
and, although it received 15 tons of lime three years ago. it 
now needs a dressing of tons of fresh slaked lime to the 
acre. 

The strawberries are chiefly Paxtons, with a few Royal 
Sovereigns, Laxtons and Bedfordshire Champions. Paxtnns 
are an old sort, but firm of flesh, of fine flavour and splendid 
for travelling. They do best on this land, and are, according 
to Mr. Warren, undoubtedly the finest strawberries grown 
to-day. Royal Sovereigns are^an excellent all-round variety 
and Laxtons are considered by their raisers to be superior to 
Royal Sovereigns. All the fruit goes to Manchester to one 
salesman who generally buys the strawberries outright and 
occasionally the other fruit as well, if not. he sells it on com¬ 
mission on the usnal terms. Mr. Warren finds it better to deal 
with one man only, as in this way he gets better terms for his 
fruit. 

The labour bill amounts to 225if. and manures fmcluding 
lime') to 31L 10s. Mr. Warren informs us that he has bad 
a very good year both with regard to yield and prices and he 
looks on the dry summer they had as a Godsend to fruit¬ 
growers* 
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Second Peize Faem in Cl4RS RT. 

Ocnipied hy Mr. A. J. Christie., of Slys Farm., North Creake.) 

Fakmiham 

This farm consists of 320 aci*es of arable and 25 acres of 
pasture land, held on a yearly tenaiicy under Earl vSpeucer, 
of Althorp House, Northampton. It is a lierht soil with chalk 
and marl subsoil and is worked on the following system — 

Barley, Oats and Wheat 

Roots 

Barley and Oats 

' I 

Seeds. 

The seeds are down for one year only and are mown once, 
A few acres of peas are occasionally sown instead of all seeds. 

The seeds mixture consists of 1 peck ‘‘Oole Ambrose” 
evergreen rye-grass, I peck red 'clover, white clover and 
trefoil, and sometimes a field of sainfoin. 

The amas under the various crops were : turnips, 40 acres ; 
mangolds, 6 acres; wheat, 23 acres; oats, 47 acres; barley, 
52 acres; seeds, 49 acres ; and pasture 25 acres. 

The swede crop is manured with 3 cwt. of superphosphate 
and 3 cwt of “ manure salts ” per acre ; the mangold crop with 
twelve loads of farmyard manure and 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda 
mixed with 1 cwt. of salt applied after the plants are singled. 
The mangohl crop consisted of “Cole Ambrose” Challenge 
Globe and “Messrs, Brown’s” Yellow Globe, sown at the rate 
of 8 Ib. per acre on ridges 25 in. apart, and singled out at 
10 in in the rows. 

No permanent grass is ever mown and consideraldo 
quantities of roots are thrown out to the cattle, which also 
receive cake all the year round. The grass looked very well 
indeed considering the drought and had no nettles or thistles 
on it. 

The cattle consisted of six cows, forty feeding beasts and 
twenty-five young cattle. There were also 31)0 hoggets 
(Suffolks and half-bred), and eight cart-horses, two two-year- 
olds, four foals, one driving horse and three young unbi'oken 
light horses. 

The feeding cattle are fed on as many swedes as they can 
consume with cake and hay; the cows receive roots and cake, 
summer and winter. 

Manures "'cost 707. per annum, the labour amounts to 3607 
and the cake bill last year was 3107. 
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Mr. Christie thought some time ago that his land was 
deficient in lime, as one field was very much given to finger- 
and-toe in the swedes. Analysis proved this to be the case 
and the field was dressed with 3 tons per acre of ground 
lime and Mr. Christie has not again been troubled Vvith this 
disease. The rest of the farm was also dressed with ground 
lime at the rate of 10 cwt. per acre. 

Two years ago 38 acres of this farm close to the homestead 
were taken for small holdings and replaced with 22 acres 
about a mile from the homestead. 

The land is well managed and is in very good heart and 
clean. There was very keen competition in this class and 
the Judges considered Mr. Christie’s farm a good second. 

Second Pbize Farm in Clas?^ IV. 

Occupied hy Mr. Frederick A^dhurton, of Elm Tree Farm^ 
East Tnddenham, Derehanu 

There are 74 acres of arable land and 23 acres of grass, 
held under a vearly tenancy from the Rt. Hon. Sir Ailwvn 
Fellowes, K.C.V.O. The tenant is not responsible for the 
upkeep of buildings or drainage. He is responsible for the 
fences and gates. 

The system of cropping is barley and oats, un<ler&own with 
seeds, followed by wheat, which comes into green crop. 

The soil is mixed, with clay subsoil generally, though 
there are a few fields with gravel subsoil. 

The areas under the yarious crops were:— 


Barley ..S 

Green Crops.28 „ 

Wheat ..... . 21 „ 

Clover.17 M 


Meadow land for mowing is top-dressed with soil and 
refuse. The pastures are all fed. 

The clover was very good indeed, but there was some 
rib-grass, &o., in the young clover. This crop is generally 
left down for one year and usually mown once, the second 
gi*<'>wth being fed off. 

The land intended for green crops receives : mangolds, 
12 tons farmyard manure and 5 cwt. fish salt, Goldeij. 
Tankard is the variety generally grown, the seed being sown 
at the rate of about 7 lb. per acre on ridges 27 in. 
and singled out 14 in. in the rows. Swedes and white turnips 
receive 4 to 5 cwt. fish salt. The land intended for wheat 
12 tons farmyard manure. ♦ 

The stock consisted of four cows, four yearling heifers, 
four calves, fourteen bullocks, 123 hoggets, three breeding 
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ROWS, and twenty store pigs. Cows are seldom purchased, inosl 
of them being bred and reared on the farm. The ])id[ocks ai*(‘ 
sold fat at two years old, being kept in the yards during 
the winter months. The milk is made into butter, the ca]\i>s 
and young pigs receiving the separated milk. The hoggets 
are bought and generally kept about six months, receiving 
artificial food. 

The horses consisted of five working horses and a yearling 
colt, all bred on the farm; in fact Mr. Arthurton has not 
purchased a horse for over twenty years. 

The five horses receive 1 coomb of corn, beet and hay per 
week, and the cattle get cake, roots and hay. 

The cattle were a very good lot indeed, as also were the 
horses. 

Four men are regularly employed on the farm. 

Roots are hoed piece-work at lOs. per acre and corn at 
3s. per acre. Hedges are laid at 2s*. per chain. 

The labour bill amounts to 1502,, purchased foods to 150Z. 
and manures to 12Z. per annum. 

Second Pbizb Fabm in Class T. 

Occupied by Mr. F. Means, of Melbourne Hoim, Hall Road, 

OvtweU. 

This farm comprises 33 acres, held on a yearly tenancy 
under Mr. W. A. Newling, of Boyce Bridge, Emneth. There 
are acres of top fruit (apples), 21 acres of which are nudtu* 
planted with gooseberry bushes and raspberry canes. 

The soil is a light one with a silt subsoil. 

The following varieties of apples are grown :— 

Annie Elizabeth.—Culinary. December to April. Go(mI 
keeper. An excellent market apple. Fruit large, round aud 
ribbed, yellow with a red tinge. 

Stirling Castle,—Culinary. October to December. One of 
the best market apples. Fruit large, round, even, yellow with 
slight red tint; juicy and acid, 

Mr, Gladstone.—Dessert. July to August. A ustdul early 
sort. Fruit medium, yellow with red streaks; juicy and 
agreeable. Must be eaten as soon as gathered. 

Allington Pippin.—Dessert. November to Febriiary. Re¬ 
sembles Cox'b Orange Pippin, but larger and softer in flesh. 
Flavour varying; best on warm soils. 

Newton Wonder.—Culinary. November to May. An (ex¬ 
cellent late sort. Fruit large, round, even, yellow and red; 
acid and agreeable. 

Emneth Early, Gold Medal, Lane’s Prince Albert, Lord 
Derby, Bramley’s Seedling and Worcester Pearmain* 
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Thero are also 4!j acres of potatoes, 21, aeres ol' carrots, 
IJj acres of mangolds, IJj acres of long-pod beaus, oJ, acres of 
barley, 3 acres of oats, i acres of grazing pasture and 2 acres of 
mowing grass. 

Fruit has been grown on the farm during the last five years, 
the trees being about eight years ohi. Mr. Means lias had the 
land about ten years. The gi’ass land intended for hay receives 
the clearing up of the stockyard and decayed vegetable matter 
of refuse otf ploughed land. All root crops, except carrots, 
receiv e ^ ton per acre special artificial potato manure, together 
with as much farmyard manure as can be made from the straw 
cropping. For straw crops neither artificial nor farmyard 
manure is required, in Mr. Means’ opinion. The fruit trees 
have artificial manure and liquid manure from the cow-house. 

The stock consisted of three cows, in-calf and in-milk, one 
heifer, one calf, ten store pigs, two working horses and one 
yearling cart filly. The horses are pastured during the summer 
months. In winter they receive chop with meal and carrots. 

The cows are pastured during the summer months and 
receive 7 lb. cotton cake each per day. In the winter they 
have hay, cut chop and pulped mangolds, with 9 lb. cotton cake 
per day during the milking period. The pigs are grown on 
until time for fattening with milk and wash from the house 
and are afterwards fattened with meal. i 

Mr, Means generally sells his fruit at home and informs us 
that he has had a satisfactory year both as regards yield and 
prices. 

Everything on this farm was well done and there was no 
waste of any sort. The house and daily were very clean and 
everything was in good order* The Judges considered the 
first prize farm in this class and Mr. Means’ farm the closest 
thing they had to judge. 

James Bainbridge, 

Walton Homso, 

Warrington. 

We subscribe to the foi'egoing Eepoi't—* 

Bernard Casswbld, 
W. W. West* 



REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF GOVERNORS 
AND MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY, 

Held at the Royal Aohioultueal Hall, Islington, N.; 

On WEDNESDAY, December G, 1911, at 3 pjn. 

The Right Hon. Sir Ailwyn E. Fbllowes, K.O.Y.O. 

(Acting-President) in the Chair. 

The Council, in presenting their Annual Report, deeire to 
place on record the follo'vs^ing letter addressed to the Acting- 
President by the President, His Majesty the King, at the com¬ 
mencement of His Majesty's year of oiffice 

Windsor Castle, January 23rd, 1911. 

My Deab Pellowes, 

It is a matter of sincere gratification to me that the third occasion 
of my occupying the position of President of the Royal Agricultural 
Society should be when its visit is to the county of Norfolk, where I 
have tor bo many years made my home, and in the agricultural develop 
ment of which I shall always take the keenest interest. 

I learn with much pleasure of the prosperous condition enjoyed I 
the Society to-day, and of its increased actiyity in all matters generally 
affecting the welfare ot agriculture. 

Much ot the good results upon which the Society can rightly con 
gratulate itself is due to the untiring work and personal influence of our 
Honorary Director, Sir Gilbert Greenall. 

I am delighted to hear that there has been an addition of upwards^ 
of 200 members from the county of Norfolk, and I trust that tlds example 
may prove an mcentive to other counties to increase their membership 
of this great Society. 

I know that you and your colleagues are making every effort to 
secure the highest possible standard of excellence, both in exhibits and 
as regards the general arrangements of the Show-yard at Norwich, and 
I feel ceitain that, given fine weather, we shall be able to record an 
eminently euocessM Show. 

I understand that many of the Ministers of Agriculture from my 
Oversea Dominions have been invited to attend the ^ow. I trust that 
at all events, it may be possible for some of them to be present, and 
that they will derive both pleasure and experience from their inspection 
of the varied and comprehensive exhibits of live stock, implementa, and 
produce of this country, which will be brought together in the Showyaxd. 

I greatly appreciate your kindness in discharging the duties of 
Preeideni of the Society on my behalf during this year. 

Believe me, very sincerely yours, 

^ GEORGE, R.T. 
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1. The Council have to report that the list of Governors and 
Members has undergone the "following changes during the year 
which has elapsed since the Annual General Meeting on 
December Vth, 1910; 8 new Governors^ and 908 new Members 
have joined the Society, and 3 Members have^ been re-instated 
under By-law 14; whilst the deaths of 5 Life Governors, 3 
Governors, 109 Life Members, and 101 Annual Members have 
been reported. A total of 54 Members have been struck olf the 
books under By-law 12, owing to absence of addresses, 67 
Members under By-law 13, for arrears of subscription; and 2 
Governors and 206 Annual Members have resigned. 

2. The losses by death sustained by the Society during the 
current year include three Governors who had^ all served on the 
Council. Earl Cawdor joined the Society in the year 1863, 
became a Member of the Council in 1882, and was elected a 
Trustee in 1900, which office he retained until his death early in 
the present year. As Viscount Emlyn, his Lordship was for many 
years Chairman of the Chemical and Woburn Committee, and 
in 1901, when the Show was held at Cardiff, he occupied the 
Presidential Chair. Mr. Beginald A. Warren, whose dfeath, at 
the age of 91, occurred recently, became a member in 1857. In 
the year 1878 he was elected a Member of the Chemical Com¬ 
mittee, though he did not actually become a Councillor until 1882. 
In this office he continued until 1905,^ when, owing to advancing 
age, he decided not to seek re-election. Mr. Warrants services 
will be recalled by his old colleagues more particularly in con¬ 
nection with the Society’s Experimental Farm at Woburn. More 
recently has been announced^ the death of the Earl of Onslow, 
who was a Member of Council from 1905 to 1907. His Lordship 
had held many important posts in the Empire, but will probably 
best bo remembered by Mfembers of the Society as President of 
the Board of Agriculture from 1903 to 1905. 

3. Amongst other Governors and Members whoso loss by 
death, since the last Annual Meeting, the Society has to deplore, 
are the Earl of Anoaster (Gov.), the Earl of Cranbrook, the 
Earl of St. Germans, Viscount Bangor, Lord Airedale, Lord 
Bellew, Lord Dynevor, Lord Eendlesham, Lord Winterstoke, 
Lord Wrottesley, the Right Hon. Sir J. E. Dorington, Bark, 
the Hon. G- E. Lasoelles, the Hon. E. W. B. Portman, the lion. 
Percy Wyndham, Sir Walter 0. Corbet. Bart., Sir Charles Elliot, 
Bart. (Gov.), Sir William Foster, Bart., Sir H. H. Langliam, Bart., 
Sir John Lawson, Bart,, Sir Theophilus Peel, Bart., Sir W. L. S. 
Stucloy, Bart., Sir William Birk Sir William James Farrer, Sir 
Francis Qalton, F.R.S,, Sir Cuthbert Quilten Bark, Sir Henry 
Hall Scott, Mr. Herbert John Allcroft (Gov.), Mr. Albert 
Armitage, Mr. W. J. Beart, M.R.C.V.S., Mr. WilUam Bennison, 
Mr. Henry Broadhurst, Mr. Edward BCenrjr Brown, Lieuk-Ool. 
J. 0. Fife Cookson, Mr. Arthur Carey, Mr. 0. J. Drewitt, Mr. 
William H. Dunn (1864), Mr. J. P. Fison (1855), Mr. James A. 
Gordon, Mr, Louis Grandeau (Paris), Col. G. Smith Grant, Mr 
John James (Griffiths (Gov.), Mr. W. H. Hodgkin (California), 
Mr, Hugh Robert Hughes (185^. Surgeon Lieuk-Col. John In<^, 
M.D., Mr. John Jekyll, Mr. W. E. King King, Mr. Charles 
Lambert (1853), Col. 0. P* Le Cornu (1862), Mr. Jonathan 
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Middleton (Glastullicli), Mr. Andrew Mitchell^ (Barchoskio), Mr. 

S. E. B. Bouverie Pnsey (1861), Mr. William Eichardson 
(Doddington), Mr. E. P. Squarey (Gov.), Mr. (5. L. Suthe^nd, 
C.IE., Oapt. H. D. Terry, Mr. John Treadwell (1862), Mr. W. B 
Trotter, Mr. W. P. Vosper, and Mr. Barnes Wimbnsh (1854). 


4. At their meeting in the Showyard at Norwich, the Council 
transferred to the list of Life Governors Mr. Kofoert Eellowes, 
of Shotesham, who had been a Member for the long period of 
sixty-one years, during which time he had paid the annual sub¬ 
scription. Mr. Eobert Eellowes, who is ninety-five years of age, 
was present at the Show this year. 


5. The above, and other changes, bring the total number of 
Governors and Members now on the Eegister to 10,306 divided as 
follows:— 

I Foundation Life Gkjvemor (Mr. W. Barrow Simonds); 

168 Annual Governors; 

85 Life Governors; 

*7,224 Annual Members; 

2,797 Life Members; 

31 Honorary Members; 

10,306 Total number of Governors and Members, as against a 
total of 9,934 Members on the Eegister at the time of the last 
Annual Eeport, 

6. The number of Governors and Members on the Eegister, 
as shown in the preceding paragraph, is now well over ion 
thousand. This desirable state of things has, in a large 
measure, been brought about by the Society*s most popular and 
hardworking Acting-President, Sir Ailwyn Eellowes,^ who, 
mainly by his own exertions, has been successful in raising ihe 
Membership in his own County of Norfolk from 330 lo 720 


7. The Earl of Northbrook has been elected a Trustee in the 
room of the late Earl Cawdor, and Mr. E. M. Greaves has been 
appointed a Vice-President. A vacancy thus created in iho 
representation of North Wales on the Council has been filled by 
the election of Mr. Arthur E. Evans, of Bronwylfa, Wrexham 

8. The Members of Council who retire by rotation at the next 

General Meeting are those representing the Electoral Districts 
of Group The necessary steps are being taken for iho 

election or re-election of Eepresentatives for the various Divisions 
concerned. Norfolfcj by virtue of the large accession of Members 
in that District during the year, is now entitled lo four Eepre¬ 
sentatives instead of two. 

9. A suggestion made at the last Annual Meeting by Sir 
Herbert Chermside has been adopted this year, as the result 
of which every Member in the Divisions of CJroup ''A ” has had 
sent him, with the circular letter announcing the election, a list 
of the Governors and Members in his particular County or 
Electoral District. The Council hope that the circulation of such 
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lists from time to time may be of assistance to Members, and 
that they will not only make use of them on the occasion of the 
election of CJounoil, but also in conjunction with their efforts to 
maintain, and, if possible, increase the roll of Membership m 
their own Districts. 

10. During the year two of the oldest Members of the Council 

have attained the age of four-score years, Prmce 

Christian of Bchieswig-fiolstein, and Sir Walter Giibey, Bart. 
An address of congratulation on the happy event was sent by this 
Council to Prince Christian, and a letter conveying the Councils 
expressions of gratification was forwarded to feir Waiter Gilbey. 

11. Slight alterations in the wording of By-laws 6, 7 and 8, 
relatmg to Life Compositions, have been sanctioned by the 
Councu, and, in order to comply with the requirements of By-law 
56, the tact is now communicated to the general body of Governors 
and Members. The amendments referred to are of a merely 
verbal character, and are rendered necessary by the effluxion 
of time. 

12. Lord Middleton having expressed his willingness to allow 
himself to be nominated as President of the Society for the year 
1912, it has been unanimously decided by the Council to recom¬ 
mend the election of his Lordship to that office at the Annual 
Meetmg. 

13. Under the By-laws, the balance-sheet has to be presented 
for consideration at the Annual General Meetmg. The Council 
therefore beg to submit the baiance-sheet tor the year 1910, with 
tne Statement of Ordmaiy Income and Expenditure. These 
accounts were published in Volume 71 of the Journal issued to 
Members early this year, having been duly exammed and certified 
as correct by the Auditors appointed by the Members, and by the 
professional Accountants employed by the Society. 

14. The Oounjcil have considered the question of providing a 
scheme for ^e superannuation of their official stan, and have 
made satisfactory arrangements for carrying their proposals into 
efiect. 


15. A suggestion made by Mr. Adeane that the Officers of 
the Society should be asked to deliver Lectures at the Sociefty's 
house was approved by the Council in February lash The first 
of these lectures was delivered by Professor Bifien, the Sooiefy^s 
Botanist, on the 4th AprB, the subject being “ The Principles of 
Breedmg as illustrated by Wheat.*' 

16. The Seventy-second Annual Show was held under the 
Presidency of His Majesty the King at Norwich from the 26th 
to the 30th June, the week following the Coronation of His 
Majesty, and, as befitted such an auspicious occasion, the Show^ 
m almost eveiy way, was of more than usual exceDenccw Fine 
weather prevailed throughout the five ds^rs, and the toW attend¬ 
ance reached 121,465, 76,266 persons paying for admission on the 
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Tliuisday, llxe fiisi shilluig day At the close oi ili© fiist day, 
th .0 Acting Picsident telegraphed a lepoit ot the day s domgb to 
the King, and at the Geneiai Meeting next day, the tono\/vmg 
toiegiam horn lli& Majesty was lead to the Governors and 
Members — 

lo Ailvvyn Fellowes; 

Jioya.1 A^iiouiturai bhow. Is oiwith 

1 am delighted to hear that the Royal Agiicultmal Show has 
been opened undci sueh iavourabie auspices, and that the hope 
evpicbsed in my iettei to you ot January Jord tliat we shall bt 
able to iceoid an emmentiy suecesstul -bhow has been realised 
Please eon\e^ to the Go\einoib and Members at the General Meeting 
mj- fauieeie appieeiation ot all they have done to bring about this 
result i much look toiward to visiting the bhow to moirow, and 
to thanking you peisonaily tor the veiy ethcient manner you have 
disehaiged the duties ot h'lesxdent ot the bociety on my behalt 

(bigned) ‘ GEORGE, R J 

17. Jriis Majesty himself honoured the Show with his presence 
on tlie W ednesday, the second Half-crown day, and evinced the 
liveliest interest in all sections of the great exhibxtioix. ihe 
Royal visit was made the occasion for conferring a knighthood 
on the iiord Mayor ot JNoiwich (Sir itustace Gurney) His Majesty 
also presented the Acting-President of the bociety with the 
msigma of a Knight Commander ot the V ictoxian Order, and the 
Honoraiy Director (bir Gilbert Greenali, Bart), with that of a 
Commander of the Victorian Order 

18 Ihe Ministeis of Agiiculture of seveial of the Oveiseas 
Doniimons attended the Show, as also did a party ot Members ot 
Paiiiaxucnt iiom the Dominions who were the guests m this 
countiy of ihe Loids and Commons Committee Visitors, indeed 
came trom all quaiters of the Biitish Kmpiie, and from many 
olhei paitfi> of the woild ihe Show was visited by a party of 
Membcis of the Netheilands Agncultuiai Society, who atter- 
waids made a tom of typical farms and bieedmg establishments 
m Korfoik, buttolk and Cambiidgeshue. The party were much 
mteiested m ail they saw, and a lotiei was subsequently received 
by the Secrelaiy expressing the thanks of the Dutch Society for 
the facilities extended to their Members in connection with the 
Show, and the assistance given them in arranging their 
excursion 

19 The third visit to Norwich was characterised by the same 
cordial leception accorded to the Society on the two previous 
occasions by the City and County. The Local Committee spared 
no pains to make every preparation for the reception of the 
Society and for the success of the Show The Lord Mayor 
showed himself to be most anxious that nothing should be left 
undone to make the Show successful, and in this he was following 
m the footsteps of his father, the late Mr. Gurney, who was 
Mayor of Norwich on the occasion of the Society*s previous 
visit in 1886 By the kindness of Mr. Russell Oolman. tne Show 
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was, for the second time, held at Crown Point, and the charming 
situation added greatly to the pleasure of visitors to the Show. 
The railway arrangements, which were this year in the hands 
3f one Company, were admirably carried out by the Great Eastern 
Railway Company, who, m addition to laying down several miles 
of Sidings, erected Temporary Bridges over the Main Lme and 
the River Yare, and constructed the necessary Roads tor foot 
passengers and also for the transport of Exhibits from the Sidings 
to the Showyard. 

20. The Accounts in connection with the Norwich Show will 
be handed to Members at the Annual Meeting, but it may here 
be stated that, subject to audit, these accounts show a deficit 
of £432. 

21. The trials of Potato Diggers and Sorters were conducted, 
on the 26ih and 27th September last, on land belongmg to Messrs. 
William Dennis & Sons, Ltd., at Littleworth, near Spalding, and 
were attended on both days by a iaurge number ot persons m- 
terested in Potato growing from all over the Kmgdom. In the 
class for Diggers thirteen machines were tried, the First Prize 
of £20 being awarded to Martin’s Cultivator Company, Ltd., of 
Stamford, and the Second Prize of £10 to Messrs. Blackstone & 
Co., Ltd., of Stamford. In the Class for Sorters, six machmes 
competed, the First Prize of £10 gomg to Messrs. Gooch <& Son, 
Northampton, and the Second Prize of £5 to Mr. Walter Ness, 
of Kings Kettle, Fifeshire. The Official Report of the Judges 
IS now m preparation. 

22. A Competition for Plans of House and Buildings for a 
Farm of not exceeding 60 acres has been carried out by the 
Society, and the designs of the snccessM competitors were 
exhibited at the Norwich Show. The Judges’ Report, with 
reproductions of the Prize Designs, was also on sale at the 
Show. The price of the Report to Members is Sixpence. 

23. The Show of next year will take place on the Town Moor, 
at Doncaster, from Tuesday, July 2nd, to Saturday, July 6th. 
Following the usual practice adopted by the County organisations 
when the Royal Agricultural Society pays a visit to their district, 
the Yorkshire Agricultural Society have agreed not to hold their 
own Show in 1912. 

24. The Schedule of Prizes for Live Stock, Poultry, Produce, 
&c., at the Doncaster Show, which will be issued early in the 
New Year, will be on a very liberal and comprehensive scale. 
The Doncaster Local Committee have promised a handsome 
contribution towards the Prizes, and ofters of Champion and 
other Prizes have been received from the following Breed 
Societies:—Shire Horse Society, Clydesdale Horse Society, 
Hunters’ Improvement Society, Olevmand’Bay Horse Society, 
Polo and Riding Foot Society, Welsh Pony and Cob Society, 
Shorthorn Society, Lincolnsmre Red Shorthorn Association, 
Hereford Herd Book Society, South Devon Herd Book Society, 
Longhorn Cattle Society, Sussex Herd Book Societiy, Welsh 
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Black Caltle Society, Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society, English 
Aberdeen-Angus Oatitle Association, Galloway Cattle Society, 
Ayrsiure Cattle iietd Book bociety, bnropbiiiie ton cep 
Breeders^ Association, Southdown Sheep bociety, Jdainp^nire 
Down Sheep Breeders^ Association, Suholk Sneep Society, 
Dorset Down Sheep Breeders^ Association, Dorset Dorn Sheep 
Breeders' Association, By eland Flock Book Society, Lincoln 
Long-Wool Sheep Breeders' Association, Leicester Sheep 
Breeders' Association, Society of Border Leicester Sheep 
Breeders, Ootswoid Sheep Society, Exmoor Horn Sheep 
Breeders Association, and LmcoJnshire Curly Coated Fig 
Breeders' Association. Six Gold Challenge Cups, value 5u 
guineas each, are ottered (1) for the best ilacx and Biding Pony; 

tor the best Harness Horse in the Hovice Classes; (3) for the 
best Smgle Harness Horse; (4) for the best pair ot Harness 
Horses; (5) for the best Tandem; (6) for the best Four-m-Hand. 
The following Gups are also ottereii:—Fitty-Qumea Cup for the 
best group ot one Shorthorn Bull and two Cows or Heifers m 
the Dairy Shorthorn Classes; 4i20 Cup for the best ammal in the 
South Devon Cattle Classes; Twenty-five-Guinea Sliver Cup for 
the best animal m the Kerry Classes; Twenty-hve-Guinea Silver 
Cup for the best ammal m the Dexter Classes; Fifty-Gumea 
Silver Bowl for the best group of one Ram and three Ewes in 
the Lincoln Sheep Classes; Sixty-Guinea Silver Cup for the best 
Border Leicester lUm or Ewe; Twenty-five-Guinea Silver Cup 
for tne best Sow in tb© Large Black Pig Classes. 

26. The foEowing Classes knd Prizes, amounting to £485, are 
olfered by the Doncaster Local Committee tor the best-managed 
inarms m Yorkshire: 

Class I.—cluefly Arable, of 200 acres or over, exclusive of Fell 
or Tidal Marsh Band. First Prize, £100; becond Prize, £60 

Class li-—F abm, chieliy Arable, oi not less than 60 acres and under 
200 acres, exclusive oi Fell or Tidal Marsh Land. First Prize, 
£60; Second Prize, £25. 

Class 111.—biocK oa Baiex Faem, of 200 acres or over, exclusive of 
Fell or Tidal Marsh Land. First Prize, £100; Second Piizc, £60. 

Class IV. —feiocK OR Dairy Farm ol not less than 60 acres and under 
200 acres, exclusive ot Fell or Tidal Marsh Land. First Prize, 
£60; becond Prize, £25. 

Class V.—^Farm, chiefly Arable, of not less than 10 acres and under 
60 acres, lirst Prize, £20; becond Prize, £10; Third Prize, £6. 

The Entries closed on Wednesday, the 15th JMovember. 

26. A Trial of Seed Drills will be carried out by the Society 
next year, and the Council have now under consideration the 
Regulations for such Tnal. 

27. As stated in last year's Report, the Annual Show of 1913 
will take place on the Durdham Downs, at Bristol. The Show in 
the following year, 1914, will be held at Shrewsbury. 

28. There has been a slight falliM-off in the number of 
samples submitted by Members of the Society for analysis, the 
total for the twelve months^ being 434, as against 469 in 1910, 
In addition, 43 samples of cider and 2^ of milk were analysed 
in connection with the Norwich Show. An important matter 
brought to light, and which subsequently formed the subject 
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of more than one prosecution under the Fertilisers and Feeding 
StufiEs Act, was the sale of Cod liver oil condition mixture,” in 
which rice husks or ^^shudes” figured largely. In connection 
with the Lords’ Committee on the Sales for Agricultural Purposes 
Bill, evidence was given, on behalf of the Society, by the 
Consulting Chemist. 

29. The exceptional season of 1911 told very severely on the 
light land of the Woburn Farm, but, despite the prolonged 
drought, the different experiments were carried through, and 
their continuity left unbroken. Wheat was a good crop, but 
both barley and oats suffered on the light land. The root crops 
were better than might well have been expected, and quite fair 
crops of sugar-beet and of mangolds were grown. Also an in¬ 
teresting series of experiments on different varieties of Lucerne 
was commenced. The cattle yard has been covered in, and will 
provide excellent accommodation for the winter feeding of cattle, 
and for experiments in feeding. At the Pot-culture Station work 
has been continued upon lithium and zinc salts, as also on the 
relation of lime and magnesia in soils. New work was started 
in connection with the heating of soils and their treatment with 
different antiseptic agents. An exhibit from the Society’s Farm 
and Pot-culture Station was sent to the Norwich Show in June, 
and another was prepared for the International Exhibition at 
Turin, which has been awarded a Grand Prix ” Diploma. 

30. In the course of the year 1910-11 the enquiries received 
and dealt with by the Botanical .Department were, in round 
numbers, as follows:—Seed Testing, 180 complete analyses, and 
about 200 rough analyses {or purity of sample or comparison of 
sample with bulk; Weed Identifications, 36; Fungoid Diseases 
of Plants, including crops, forest trees, and garden plants, 30; 
General Enquiries, dealing for the most part with the formation 
of pastures or their renovation, 40; Poisoniner of Stock 3. A 
detailed Beport on the results of the Seed Te'^ting is in pre¬ 
paration. Its chief feature of interest is ihe^ number of cases 
dealt with where good seeds failed or germinated irregularly 
on account of the dry condition of the seed beds The Fungoid 
Diseases include /one or two of some general interest-, such as 
'' Crown Gall,” which will be described in full in a subsequent 
report. 

Investigations are now in progress on {a) the Weed Flora of 
certain of Ihe Woburn plots: (b) the Micro Flora of some of the 
nianurial plots at Woburn: (r) the improvement of Lucerne, 

31. All through the summer numerous complaints were^ re¬ 
ceived of various Insect Pests, but they were usually of minor 
importance, owing probably to the fact that there was sufficient 
explanation of the failure of certain crops in the unusual and 
prolonged drought, and more or less insect attack made lititle 
difference. Various species of Aphis were especially active, and 
many of the common pests were favoured bv the inability of 
crops to grow away from them. Some interesting cases insects 
iniuring forest trees were investigated, and some further pro¬ 
gress was made in clearing up the life-history of the Baspberrv 
Beetle and other injurious insects. Many specimens were sent 
for identification 
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32* The Board of Agriculture returns relating to anthrax ror 
the year may be regarded as favourable on the ■whole, as they 
show a reduced number of outbreaks compared with recent years. 
The figures, however, are not exactly comparable, as since the 
beginning of the current year the returns include only outbreaks 
in which the diagnosis has been verified by microscopic examma- 
lion. The returns with regard to glanders are veiy sa'^sfac^ry, 
the reported outbreaks bemg nearly 50 per cent, less than those 
of last year, during which there was also a marked declme as 
compared with the preceding year. This very grat^ying result 
must be ascribed to the operation of the Glanders Order which 
came into force on the 1st January, 1908, and which, for the 
first time, gave local authorities the power to prevent the move¬ 
ment of all suspected horses until th^ had been proved free from 
glanders by the mallein test. Sheep scab has prevailed 
to about tho same extent as in recent years. Since the begin¬ 
ning of the year there has been an alarming increase m the 
number of outbreaks of swine fever, the reported outbreaks being 
nearly twice as numerous as during the past year, Eenewed 
anxiety has been caused to stockowners during the year^by the 
occurrence of outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in different 
parts of the country. Since the 1st of January last there have 
been no fewer than five independent outbreaks. These occurred 
respectively in the counties of Surrey. Middlesex, Sussex, Derby, 
and Somerset. These five outbreaks appeared to be all in¬ 
dependent of one another, but in four instances the disease 
extended to adjacent premises before it was finally stainped out. 
It is fortunate that the very prompt and energetic action taken 
by the Board of Agriculture speedily served to stamp out the 
whole of these outbreaks. Although there is no room for doubt 
that the outbreaks must have been caused by the introduction of 
contagion from tho continent of Europe, ihe exact means by 
which thi<! wa«? effected has not been traced in any case. 

33- It is satisfactory to learn that the President of the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries has appointed a Departmental Com 
raitteo to enquire into the auestion of foot-and-mouth disease 
in this country, and that the Eisrht Hon Sir \ihvvn Fellowes hav 
consented to act as Chairman of the Committee, 

34. The Council, at their last meeting, passed a resohrtinn 
in the following terms, a copy of which has been forwarded to 
the Board of Agriculture:— 

That this Council reepectfullv press the Board of Agrietdture to 
bring into operation the TulWreulosis Order of Mav 27th, 1909. 
the compensation to be provided either out of the Development 
Fund or from other Imperial sources, and not from local rates 

35. Since the beginning of the year considerable progress has 
^en made with the experiments which are being carried out at 
Woburn for ^ the purpose of demonstrating that by means of 
isolation it is possible to reaV healthy stock from tuberculous 
parents. It is hoped that the full complement of calves originally 
contemplated will have been obtained within the next few 
months. 

36. As the resuli of the examination at fhe "Royal Veterinary 
College for the Bocietv’s Medals for proficiency in Cattle Patli- 

includmg the diseases of Cattle, Sheep and Pigs, tho 
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Silver Medal has been awarded to Mr. J. T. Edwards, Green 
Villa, Ashburnham Road, Pefnbrey, Carmarthen, and the Bronze 
Medal to Mr. G. F. Steevenson, Kockmount, Torrington. 

37. The Council have decided to offer the Society's Gold 
Medal annually for original research in Agriculture, subject to 
the following regulations:— 

1. The Medal shall be called the Royal Agricultural Society of 

England’s Research Medal. 

2. The Medal shall be awarded for a monograph or e^ay giving 

evidence of original research on any agricultural subject or any 
of the cognate agricultural sciences. 

3. Candidates for the Medal must reside in Great Britain or Ireland, 

and must not be either over the age of twenty-seven years or of 
more than five years* standing from the time of taking their 
first agricultural qualification, such qualification being (a) a 
Degree or Diploma of a University or University College, or 
0) the National Diploma in Agriculture. 

4. The Medal shall be adjudged by Referees appointed by the 

Council of the Royal Agricultural Society. The Referees shall 
^ have power to award in the place of the Gold Medal a Bronze 

Medal and Books, together of equivalent value to the Gold 
Medal, if the successful candidate so desires. 

5. The monograph or essay shall be forwarded to the Secretary of 

the Royal Agricultural Society on or before Michaelmas Day. 
The monograph or essay shall’be typewritten or prjnted. 

6. If in the opinion of the Referees no monograph or essay be found 

to attain a sufficient standard of excellence, they shall he at 
liberty to reserve the medal of that year for award as an addi¬ 
tional medal in some subsequent year. 

7. The monograph or essay of the successful candidate shall be 

published in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, if, 
in the opinion of the Council, it is suitable for that purpose. 

The award of the Gold Medal will carry with it Life Membership 
of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

38. The Trustees of the ‘‘Queen Victoria Gifts’' Fund have 
made a grant to the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution 
of £140 for the year pll, to be distributed in grants of £l0 each 
to the five male candidates, five married couples, and four female 
candidates, who polled the largest number of votes in their class, 
and who would not this year receive grants from any other fund 
in connection with the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution. 

39. The Twelfth Annual Examination for the National 
Diploma in Agriculture was held at the Leeds University from the 
2lib to the 27th April last, when 29 candidates were successful 
in obtaining the Diploma, tlie first 5 gaining Honours. For list 
of successful candidates see pp. 339 and .340. 

40. In the Regulations and Syllabus of the Examination in 
Agriculture in 1912 a number of alterations have been introduced. 
The National Agricultural Examination Board are of opinion 
that the time has arrived when thej^ might discontinue the 
practice of examining in Elementary Science, and the subjects of 
examination will in future be:—Practical Agriculture (two 
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papers), Farm and Estate Engineering (moludmg Surveying, 
Buildings, Machineiry and Implements), Agricultural Ohemistry, 
Agricultural Botany, Agricultural Book-keeping, Agricultural 
Zoology and Veterinary Science. Candidates will nave tJie 
option of taking the whole eight papers in one year, or of sitting 
for a group of any four in one year, and the remaining group of 
four in the next year. In order to be eligible to sit for the new 
examination, a candidate must present a certificate from a recog¬ 
nised Agricultural College that nis attainments in the subjects of 
General Botany, General Chemistry, Geology, and Physics and 
Mechanics, as attested by class and other exammations are, in 
the opinion of the authorities of the College, such as to justify his 
admission to the examination. If unable to present a certificate 
from an Agricultural College, a candidate will have the choice of 
several alternatives. 

To meet the case of students who had already commenced 
their courses of training before the issue of the new Regula¬ 
tions, the Board have decided to hold Examinations in the old 
Part L in 1912 and in Part n. in 1912 and 1913, as well as under 
the new conditions. 

41, The Examinations for the National Diploma in Dairying 
were held this year for English students from September 16tn to 
22nd, at the British Dairy Institute and University College, Read¬ 
ing] and for Scottish students from September 23rd to 30th, at 
the Dairy School for Scotland, Kilmarnock. Thirty-three candi¬ 
dates were examined at Reading, of whom fifteen passed, and 
forty-two candidates at Kilmarnock, of whom twenty passed. 
The names of the successful candidates will be found on pp. 343 
and 344. 

42. The Text-book “ Elements of Agriculture,” edited by the 
late Dr. Fream, having passed through no less than seven editions, 
and met with so great a demand by the public that 39,000 copies 
have been sold smce its issue in 1892, the Council thought the 
time had arrived for a thorough revision and partial re-writing 
of the book. This duty was undertaken for the Society by Pro¬ 
fessor Ainsworth-Davis, M.A., Principal of the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, with the assistance of the Society's Con¬ 
sulting Officers, the Secretaries of the principal Breed Societies, 
and others; and the new edition, which is greatly enlarged and 
contains a number of new illustrations, has just boon published 
by Mr. John Murray, 50a, Albemarle Street, W., at the price of 
five shillings. 


By Order of the Council, 

THOMAS MoROW, 

Semtary, 


16, BjEuroan Squab®, 
London, W.O, 
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NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EXAMINATION 

BOARD. 

1.—REPORT ON THE RESULTS 
OF THE TWELFTH EXAMINATION FOR THE 
NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURE, 

Held at Leeds, April 24 to 27, 1911. 

1. The Committee of the National Agricultural Examina¬ 
tion Board entrusted with the conduct of the Twelfth Annual 
Examination for the National Diploma in Agrtcxjltdbb 
report that, by the courtesy of the authorities, the Examination 
was again held at the Leeds University, from April 24 to 27, 
1911. In all, 97 candidates entered, 52 in Part I., and 45 in 
Part 11. Of the candidates who entered this year for Part II. 
—which comprises the subjects of Practical Agriculture, 
Agricultural Book-keeping {or Mensuration and Land-^Sur- 
veying)^ Agricultural Chemistry, Agricultural Engineering, and 
Veterinary Science—eight, who had previously failed in one 
subject of Part I., were allowed to take that subject in con- 
junci ion with the Second Part; and eleven, who had on a 
former occasion failed in only one subject of Paii; II., came up 
for that subject alone, 

2. The result of the Examination in Part II. was that 29 
candidates (including two of the eight who were also taking a 
Part L subject, and the whole eleven who came up for one 
subject only) were successful, and, having now passed both 
Parts of the Examination, are entitled to receive the National 
Diploma in Agriculture, the first five candidates gaining 
Honours. 

Diploma mith Honours* 

1. PEBnuaiOK Kbith Jackson, I^eecis University. 

2 Thomas Hamilton, Leeds XJuiveibity. 

3. ClicOBaK (’HBiSTorHBB Mabtin, l^eeds University. 

4. E Ebnbst W. Payntbr, Lee<ls University. 

5. Gordon Bhbdass Youno, Harper-Adams Agricultural College, New¬ 

port, Salop. 

The names of the Diploma winners, in alphabetical order, are 
as follows:— 

Diploma, ^ 

Onnio Balabanian, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

William Jambs Bbbbt, College of Agriculture and Horticulture, Holmes 
Cfaapel, Cheshire. 

Benjamin Bunting, College of Agriculture and Horticulture, Holmes 
Chapel, Cheshire. 

Thomas Elsky Oaetbb, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College^ Eingiston, 
Derby, 

Prank Ewart <‘obx«b, West of Scotland Agriehltuial College, Glasgow. 
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Austin Eastwood, Harris Institute, Preston. 

WiLtouaHBY Victor Foot, University Colleoe, Koa<lint(. 

James Simpson Green, Alienleen and North of Sfotlnn<l Ai»ii- 

cultnre, Aberdeen. 

Egbert i f adl, Harris Institute, Preston. 

John Jennings, Boyal College of Science, Dublin. 

Matthew Rankin Johnston, Mulland Agricultimil and Dairy t’ollege, 
Kingston, Derby. 

Arthur UEaiNALD Lambert, Harper-Adams Agricultural College, New¬ 
port, Salop. 

Patrick William Mackenzie, Aberdeen and North of Scotland College 
of Agriculture, Alierdeen, 

George Norman Maurice Morrell, Leeds University. 

Robert Park, Harris Institute, Preston. 

John Samuel Pownall, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, 
Kingston, Derby. 

Alfred Ernest Roberts, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Jonathan Alan Robotham, Harper-Adams Agricultural College, New- 
])ort. Salop. 

John Percy Thompson, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Hepjsert Wignall, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Dennis Williaai Wood, Harper-Adams Agricultural College, Newport, 
Salop. 

James Herbert Wood, Leeds University. 

William Axrey Yates, Harris Institute, Preston. 

John McDonald Young, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

3. Of the 52 candidates who entered for Part I.—which 
comprises the subjects of A^icnltnral Botany, Mensuration 
and Land Surveying (or Agricultural Book-keeping)^ General 
Chemistry, Geology, and Agricultural Zoology—three had failed 
on a previous occasion, and 49 entered for the first time. As 
the result of the Examination in Part I., 28 candidates, including 
one who had failed on a former occasion, succeeded in passing 
in all the subjects, and are thus entitled to sit for Part II. of 
the Examination next year. The remaining 24 failed—four 
in one subject only. 

4. The following are the names of the successful candidates 
in Part I., placed in alphabetical order:— 


Thomas Wills Arnett, Truro Tecimical Seliools, Cornwall. 

Wn^LiAM JAMES B<mL.vsE, Tniro IVchmeal Schools, Cornwall. 

Douglas Boyle, Leeds University. 

HAROLD BR.1DSHAW, Harris Institute, l»reston. 

} irrtm CHARLES FISHWICK. Tile Agricultural Institute, Ridgmoni Beds 
Guy Rhodes Haxgh, Leeds University 
Robert Hart, Umverhity College, Reading. 

Ronald IhLA Harvey, West of Scotland AgneulturaJ College, Glasgow. 

Ernest Hull, Hams institute, Preston 

Samuel aleslanderKIlpatbicb; West of Scotland Agi-icultural College. Glasgow. 
James Kirkwood, West of Scotland Agncidtural College, Glasgow. 

John Kirkwood, West of Fk'otlnnd Agncultural College, Glatgow 
Rowland Whitelaw Littlbwood. Leeds University. 

ANDREW Corbie McOAndlish, Westof Scotland Agricultural College. Glasgow. 

Ma^olm. West of Scotland Agncultural College, Glasgow. 
John Malcolm West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow, 

Maurice MLalcolm, West of Scotland Agriculturai College, Glasgow, 

Edward Percivax, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Joseph Henry Prater, Truro Technical Schools. Cornwall. 

Frank Bayns, Midl^d Agncultural and Dairy College, Kingston, Derby. 
ARNOLD ROEBUCK, Leeds University. 

Geoffrey Bblasyse Smith, Leeds University. 
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OEOFFREy TALBOT. ILirris Institute, IVesfon. 

rtENBY NVlLDETlPOBf'E a’lIOMPSOK, i^eeds Universitj 

Alfa* David Hobei^t Walbank, Leeds UniverHitv.* 

UODEllT E. F. Walling, ArniatrouR College, New<*astle-oii-Tyne. 

AltTlinu ItK’iiAUD Westeop, irurper-Adaans Agricultui’til College, Newport, 8alop. 

Hugh Alexander Wyllie, West o£ Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

5. The Reports of the Examiners in the five subjects 
included in Part I. are as follows:— 

1. Agiiicultural Botany. (200 Marks.) 

Professor John Percival, M.A., F.L.S. 

The average standard of attainment in the subject W'as maintained this year, but 
there was an abs<mce of really well trained candidates. The more elementary ps^s 
of the syllabus had been well prepared in most instances, but a number of those 
examined showed only a slight practical acquaintance with the botany of farm crops 
and fungi. More attention should be given to the botanical features of the chief 
root and fodder crops and the finer details of grasses. It would be well if all 
students of this subj<‘et could see small plots or ears and grain of the chief varieties 
of wheat, barley, oats and rye 

2, Mensuration and Land Surveying. (200 Marks.) 

Mr. II. E. C. Burder, P.A.S.I. 

The candidates in this examination seemed to experience little difficulty in drawing 
the plans and sections, although, at the same time, more attention might well have 
been devoted to neatness and llmsli m the execution of the work. In the mathe¬ 
matical questions the chief fault appeared to be that too little care was taken to 
select the shortest and safest methods of working, In the vivd voce examination the 
catididnteB showed that they possessed a very fair knowledge of the signs and 
symbols employed upon the Ordnance Maps, and seemed to have appreciated the 
necessity of studying this portion of the subject. 

3. General Chemistry. (200 Marks.) Dr. H. B. Baker, F.R.S. 

The standard reiu'hod by the candidates seemed to me quite satisfactory. Many 
of them had pursued their studios under very disadvantageous circumstances, ana 
it speaks vtTy highly for their perseverance that many of them did so well. In 
each of the tliree brau(‘hes uf the subject, Physic'al, Inorganic, and Organic, the 
candidates, on the whole, ac<iuittod themselves creditably, and the oral examination, 
which I wnsider a most valuable adjunct, convinced me that in most cases the 
knowledge shown was not the resoilt of cramming. The note books produced often 
showed very careful experinumtal records, but one would rather have had the rough 
note books aotimlly written m the laboratory, than the carefully made copies which 
were in most cuhoh prcHeuted. It is often as interesting to see the account of an 
experiment which failed as of one which succeeded. 

4. aEOLOGT. (100 Marks.) Dr. J. E. Marr, M.A., F.R.S., P.a.S. 

The answers of the candidates in Geology w'cre on the whole satisfactory, and 
proved that they hnd a good grusp of the prindples of the subject. The knowledge 
of geological map reading show^ a distinct improvement on that displayed in 
previous years, which is a very satisfactory feature of this year's examination. 

6. AORICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. (100 Marks.) Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, M.A, 

The mtijoriiy of the candidates were well-prepared, especially on the more 
I>ractical side of the subject. The two practical questions included in the paper, 
which involved tho classification and description of two specimens suimliod, were 
well done with few exceptions. On tho other hand, the statements miide as to the 
general ciuiroctei’s of Nematodes, Mites, or even Hymenoptera, showed great lack 
of practice in distinguishing tho general from the particular, the important from the 
trivial. Very few of the (*andUlates showed any understanding of Mendel's Law. 
In tho oral examination many displayed a pleasing familiarity with the appearance 
of common animals of agricultural importance. 

6* T]ie Examiners in the five subjects included in Part IL 
report as below :— 

6. Practical Agriculture. (600 Marks.) Mr. T, A. Dickson, Mr. John 
Gilchrist, F.S.I., and Professor W. McCracken. 

The proficiency of the candidates, with the exception of those \«rho reached 
tho honours standard, is moderate, and to many a more thorough preliminary 
education would have been an advantage. There has been an improvement in the 
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knowledge Hliown oE the amount of capital roquirod lor the equipment of farms 
and of its apportionmeTit. The majority posses'^ed only a local knowledge of farming ; 
but. the i>roportion of lhos<‘* who have studied the agricullure of <*onnties other than 
their own is greater than in former yoarK. We vrould draw the attention oi those* 
rew})on*ible for the training of future candidates to the inn>ortanee oi m>lrueting 
tht‘ir stndents in the farming practict'S of the tliJBferent parts of the kingdom. 

7. AGEiccJLTCrEAL BooK-KEEPiKG. (200 Marks.) Mr. W. Home Cook, C.A. 

Thirty-seven candidates presented themselves for examination in this subject, and 
of these thirty-three obtained the necessary pass marks. The candidates as a whole 
answered well, and there was a distinct improvement m neatness and style as 
compared with last year’s papera 

8. AttRicULT0EAL Chbmistey. (200 Marks.) Dr. J. Augustus Voelcker, 

?h.D., M.A., F.I.O., and Dr. Bernard Dyer, D.Bc., F.T.O. 

Of the thirty-four candidates who presented themselves in Agricultural Chemistry, 
only about halt-a-dozen exhibited excellent general knowle<ige, giving good replies, 
m both the written and oral parts of the examination. At the same time no s'iieeial 
excellence was shown. While there were only six actual failures in this subject, a 
considerable number of the candidates did little more than just satisly the require¬ 
ments of the examiners. It appeared to the latter that, in many cascB, o.speciaIly 
where the candidates had been Drought up on a farm, the lessons ot their short 
training in General Ohemistry had been largely forgotten. This would seem to 
indicate the desirability of more close supervision in Part I., to ensure Ihiit 
only those who have had a good grounding in General Ohemistry should be 
allowed xo pass on to the special branch of Agricultural Ohemistry. A marked 
difference was shown between those who had had a full and systematic course and 
those who attempted to prepare themselves merely by attendance at short courses 
in chemistry. In the latter case the chemical knowledge possessed was not likely 
to form any real asset of the candidate's equipment, but was calculated to serve 
merely the purposes of the moment. This was brought out more particularly in the 
nod voce examination, which, as a whole, was not nearly as satisfactory as were 
the written replies. The oral examination, for instance, indicated, that, in assigning 
money values to manures (question 8), the result was arrived at by adopting flj^res 
learnt by heart from certain published tables, but without any comprehension of the 
basis on which these figures were founded. 

2. AGBIO0LT0EAX Ekguosbbikg. (200 Marks.) 

Mr. Arnold G. Hansard, B.A., MJnst.E.E. 

Of the candidates who entered for this paper, about one quarter did fairly good 
papers and eight failed to pass. The standard of the remaining papers can only be 
described as fair. Nearly every question produced quite good answers from some 
of the candidates, but it frequently happened that good answers to the problems 
were marred by carelessness in arithmetic. In considering the examinaiiou as a 
whole, both written and oral, it was very noticeable that many of the candid.iteb 
had learnt by heart book-work which they were totally unable to apply to quite 
elementary pra<fiieal problema 

10. Yetbrinary Science. (100 Marks.) 

Professor Sir John McFadyean, M.B. 

With few exceptions the candidates displayed a satisfactory knowlt*dge of the 
elementary anatomy, physiology, and hygiene of the domesticated animals. In one 
or two cases the written papeifi afforded evidence of defective general education. 

7, The tlianks of the Board are due to the authorities of 
the Leeds Uni-versity, for their liberality and courtesy iu 
placing the Large Hall and other rooms of the University 
at the Board’s disposal for the Examination; and to the 
Examiners, for the care and attention they bestowed upon 
the written answers to the papers set, and upon the vivd voce 
examination. 


Moreton. James Macdonald. 

Alexander Cross. Thomas MoRow. 

IG Bedford Square, London, W.C. 

May, 1911. 
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IL—REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF THE 
SIXTEENTH EXAMINATION FOR THE NATIONAL 
DIPLOMA IN DAIRYING, 1911. 

1. The Sixteenth Annual Examination for the National 
Diploma in the Science and Practice of Dairying was held in 
September, 1911. The Examination for English candidates 
was held at the University College and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading, from September 16 to 22 ; and for Scottish Candi¬ 
dates at the Dairy School for Scotland, Kilmarnock, from 
September 23 to 30. 

2. Thirty-three candidates were examined at the English 
centre. Of these, the following fifteen satisfied the Examiners, 
and have therefore been awarded the National Diploma in the 
Science and Practice of Dairying :— 

BnglUh Centre. 

Miss Aones Wylie Chawfoed, Essex County Technical Laboratories, 
Chelmsford. 

Miss Alice I<ilian Dean, XJnireraity College and British Dairy Institute* 
■Reading. 

BijRBKKT-iSADB M. Ekekm, University College and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading. 

ViOTOE C. FiSHWiOK, Agricultural Institute, Kidgmont, Beds., and Mid¬ 
land Agricultural and Dairy College, Kingston, Derby. 

Miss GBETBUnE Mart Gaeraeu, County Dairy School, Chelmsford. 

Miss Craob Lewis, Lancashire 0.0. Farm, Hutton, Preston. 

Cyril Herbert Page, Essex County Technical Laboratories, Chelmsford, 
Harper-Adams Agricultural Collie, Newport, Salop, and British Dairy 
Institute, Beading. 

Laurence Hamer Parr, Harper-Adams Agricultural College, Newport, 
Salop, and Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Kingston, 
Derby. 

liEWis H. Ptke, South-Eastern Agricultural C^oUege, Wye, Kent, and 
Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Kingston, Derby. 

Alfrep Ernest Roberts, Harris Institute, Preston, and Mid&md Agricul¬ 
tural and Dairy College, Kingston, Derby. 

Miss Mary Chalmers Taylor, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, 
Kingston, Derby. 

William Richard White, University College and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading. 

Miss Mary J. Williams, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, and 
British Dairy Institute, Beading. 

Miss Rachel Williams, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Cordon Bubdass Vounc, Harper-Adams Agricultural College, Newport, 
Salop, and British Dairy Institute, Reading. ^ 
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" 3. Forty-two candidates were examined at the Scottish 

centre, of whom the following twenty satisfied the Ex¬ 
aminers, and have been awarded the Diploma:— 

Scottish Centic 

Walteb Black, Bogany, Rothesay, Bute 

BmTAMiN Beownb, Jun , The Boot, Wmcleimerc 

Richabd Brtden, Elin(?encleugh, Maut hlmc 

Frank E. Corbie, Giifiel House, Donca'ster 

David W Ferguson, Cumwlutton, Hoads Nooh, Cailible. 

Thomas R. Ferris, Mai Let Lavmgton, Wiltsluie 
Samuel Gibson, Auchengibbert, Orocketford, Ouiniiies. 

Miss Jessie Grant, Wcstei Alves, Alves 
Robert Hall, Holmbank, Caik-m-Caitmel, Lancs 
James MoKessack Leitch, Inchstclly, Alves 
Andrew C MoCandlish, Olaunch, 8oibie,Wiglownbbue. 

Patrick W Mackenzie, Andioss Mams, Alness 

Maurice Maloolih, Dunmore Faim, by Laibcit 

Miss Irene Mechan, 12 Victona Oiescent, Dowanhill, Glasgow 

David Abnott Mitchell, Bennan, Stiaiton, Maybole 

George N M Morrell, 1 Oonamercial Street, Han < (gate 

James Robinson, Amstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tync. 

William Smith, Wintersell Farm, Fdcn Budge, Kent. 

Miss Jessie E Stephen, Willaston, Nantwicb. 

William Airby Yates, Dovnibam, Chtheroe, Lanes. 

4. The Examiner in General Dairying (Mr. John Drysdale, 
who acted at both centres) reports that of the candidates who 
presented themselves for examination at Reading nine failed 
in paper work, the written answers being exceedingly faulty 
and weak. Of the twenty-four who obtained pass-marks, nine 
displayed consiiicuons ability in the written answers and vivd 
voce examination. Many of the candidates were sadly lacking 
in practical knowledge with regard to gcmeral dairying. It 
was evident that several had not read carefully the whole of 
the paper befoi'e beginning to write the answers, as, in many 
cases, quite unnecessary details were given, which wouhl 
have been avoided if they had graspe(l the idea tiiat t]u‘ 
paper was intended to be regarded as a consecutive whole, 
dealing with the different branches of dairy farm manage¬ 
ment, instead of treating each question as an entirely st^paniU^ 
one with no relationship to the others. In the practical work 
of butter-making, though a number of candidates failed 
to obtain pass-marks, the twenty who succeeded in <loing so 
performed their work very well indee<l. 

Of the twenty-nine candidates who obtained pass-marks ih 
paper work and the viva voce examination at the Scottish 
centre at Kilmarnock, eleven were conspicuously capable and 
stood out from the others just as the best at the English centre 
did. With regard to the remaining eight<‘en wlio obtained 
pass-marks, it was evident, in the course of fclie viv4 voce 
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exniniimti<)i:i, that they liu<l acquired a very f^iiperficial kuow- 
led^'^e and ex}>erience of dairy farming. Thirteen t^tudents 
fail(‘d to obtain pass-marks^ their papers ])eini> exceedingly 
weak, displaying in many cases not only a defective knowledge 
of tUe sci(‘ntific side of dairy farming, but also a» rather 
defective elementary education. In the practical work of 
butter-making at Kilmaimock only one student failed to obtain 
l)ass-marks, and, \\ith the exception of thi*ee who just 
succeeded in passing, the whole of the others performed the 
work in a conspicuously capable manner. 

The arrangements made, both at Reading and Kilmarnock, 
for carrying out the work of the Examination were in every 
way complete. 

5. Mr. John Benson, Examiner in Cheese-making at both 
English and Scotch centres, reports that as regards the practical 
work of the candidates the results were disappointing. The 
Examiner was sorry to observe a growing tendency on the 
part of some dairy students to attempt this Exanaination 
insulliciently prepared, and without &*st having had the 
lengthened and vai*ied experience in the practice of cheese¬ 
making which is absolutely necessary for success. The 
iailures in the pmctical work this year were numerous, which 
is unusual, for, as a rule, candidates score better in this section 
than in the written and oral examinations. On inquiry it was 
ascertained that a number of the candidates had only under¬ 
gone a training of from eight to twelve weeks in cheese-making. 
It need hardly be said that such a short course is totally 
inadequate. It is unfair to those responsible for the training 
of the pupils, and disappointing to candidate and examiner 
alike. Many did excellent work and were quite up to the 
standard of recent yeai's. A number of the candidates wei*e 
really very skilful and satisfied the Exjiinmer in every respect. 
In the written and oral part of the Examination the work was 
quiie u]) to the sbindard. Genei*ally the questions were 
answered correctly and intelligently, and in most cases a good 
grip had been obtained of the vital principles underlying 
successful cheese-making. Candidates, however, would be well 
advised to confine their answers within reasonable limits. 
Many of the answers given ran to an inordinate length. 

For the benefit of candidates in future, it may be explained 
that an examiner does not require a dissertation on cheese- 
making, but definite and concise answers to the questions 
given. 

The arrangements made for the conduct of the Examination 
were at each centre eminently satisfactory, and nothing better 
could have been devised. 
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6. The Examiner in Chemistry and Bacterioloi'y at tli(‘ 
English centre (Dr. Augustus Voelcker, M.A., B.Sc.), in his 
report, states that “The number of failures in this part ot tlu‘ 
Examination was considerably higher than has been the cfise 
previously. Out of the thirty-three candidates, no less than 
fourteen failed absolutely, and four others only just qualilied 
with half-marks. Of the remainder, however, no less than eleven 
gained over two-thirds marks and several of the papers were 
really good and showed sound and special knowledge, this being 
particularly marked with respect to bacteriology. 

“ As a rule, the viva voce part of the Examination was not as 
satisfactory as the written papers, and it was in this that the 
general weakness in the elementary principles of chemistry was 
chiefly shown. 

While in some cases practical courses, both in chemistry 
and in bacteriology, had evidently been carefully followed, in 
others the practical work done had, as shown by the candidates’ 
note-books, been of a very meagre and unsatisfactory nature. 
A further matter for regret is that it was evident that in several 
instances candidates presented themselves who had not the 
remotest chance of ‘passing,’ and steps should be taken to 
prevent this in future.” 

7. The Examiner in Chemistry and Bacteriology at the 
Examination in Scotland (Dr. T. W. Drinkwater, F.R.S.E., 
F.I.O.), reports that “ Many of the candidates were very badly 
prepai*ed for the Examination. They had not realised its scope 
or its standard. The spelling in some of the papers was pooi*, 
and the candidates responsible for these seemed to lack general 
education. There were a few papers of outstanding merit, and 
the remainder, with the exception noted above, were up to 
avi^rage standard.” 


16 Buifuitl bquare, Loiidou. W 0 
No\embei, 1911. 


Morrton, Chairman. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1911 OF 
THE PRINCIPAL OF 
THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

Anthrax. 

The following Table supplies information regarding the 
number of outbreaks of this disease and the number of animals 
attacked during each of the last six years :— 

Year Outbreaks Animals attacked 


1906 

... 939 


1,330 

1907 

J,084 

1,105 


1,156 

1908 


1,429 

1909 

1,317 


1,698 

1910 

1,496 


1,776 

1911 

907 


1,120 


At first sight these figures suggest that there has been a 
marked decline in the prevalence of anthrax during the last 
twelve months, but it must be noted that owing to an 
important provision of the new Anthrax Order, which came 
into force on January 1, 1911, the figures for the past year are 
not strictly comparable with those of the preceding years. This 
provision relates to the method of diagnosis in suspected cases 
of the disease. Under previous Orders the diagnosis in sus¬ 
pected cases of anthrax was left in the hands of the Veterinary 
Inspector acting under the directions of the Local Authority, 
and for the purposes of the Order the opinion of the local 
Veterinary Inspector had to be regarded as conclusive. Por^ 
some years past, however, information possessed by the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries had led to the conviction that in 
a very considerable proportion of the reported cases of anthrax 
an error in diagnosis had been made. That the diagnosis was 
not always correct is not surprising, since in not a few cases it 
was based on the ascertainable history of the <lead animal, 
coupled with the appearance presented by the unopened 
carcass. It has long been known that a diagnosis arrived at in 
this way is little better than simple guessing, owing to the fact 
that in cases of sudden death from various causes, such as 
poison, lightning-stroke, suffocation, &c,, the carcass within a 
few hours after death generally presents the signs of rapid 
putrefaction which were at one time supposed to be specially 
characteristic of death from anthrax. It is true, however, that 
during recent years the majority of veterinary inspectors have 
based their opinion in suspected cases on the result of a micro¬ 
scopic examination of the blood, for which many of them have 
by practice made themselves quite competent. But the fact 
remains that, whether on account of want of skill or the use 
of inadequate instruments, in a considerable proportion of 
cases simple putrefactive bacteria which had invaded the blood 
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after death were mistaken for anthrax bacilli, with the i*esiilt 
that the accuracy of the statistics provided by the Board ol' 
Agriculture was seriously’' vitiated. 

Since the beginning of the present year the ultimate 
diagnosis in any susiDected case of anthrax has been in tiio 
hands of the veterinary ofiicers of the Board of Agnciiltiire. 
As formerly, the local veterinary inspectoi* has still to make a 
diagnosis, but, save when he decides that the case is not one ot 
anthrax, the diagnosis has to be confirmed by an olficer of the 
Board of Agriculture before the place at which the death 
occurred is declared to be an infected place.” For statistical 
purposes also no case is reckoned as one of anthrax until it has 
been so diagnosed by a Veterinai*y Inspector after microscopic 
examination of blood or other material which has been 
forwarded to the Laboratory of the Board. 

It will thus be seen that the statistics for the past year do 
not enable one to say whether the disease has been more or 
less prevalent than in the previous years given in the table, 
since they include only actual cases diagnosed microscopically 
by experts; whereas the figures for previous years include 
all reported cases, no matter how the diagnosis had been 
arrived at. 

There would probably not be much error in assuming that 
there has been no real decline in the prevalence of the disease 
in 1911, and that the figures are only smaller because of the 
• elimination of mistakes in diagnosis. At any rate, the pro¬ 
visions of the new order with regar<I to diagnosis constitute 
a distinct improvement from the owner’s point of view, since 
they greatly diminish the risk of his i)remises being wrongly 
declared an infected place when the sudden unexpecied <bMth 
of one of the animals compels him to notify th(‘ ease as one 
of suspected anthrax. In a few ;^oars also the information 
collected under the new procedure will enable one to trace 
the real incidence of anthrax in different parts of Ihe country, 
and to compare the true mortality occiisioned by the disease 
from year to year. 

Glanbers. 

The varying incidence of glanders iu Great Britain cl living 
the last eight years is shown in the following table :— 


Year 

Outbreok'? 

Animalfl atta^*kcd 

1004 

1,629 

2,658 

1905 

1,2U 

2,068 

1906 

1,066 

... 2,012 

1907 

854 

1,921 

1908 

789 

2,433 

1909 

533 

1,753 

1910 

351 

1,014 

1911 

208 

... 501 
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The foregoing figures attest the marked reduction in the 
prevalence of glanders in this country during the last be\en 
years, and more particularly during the last tour. Since the 
actual eradication of pleuro-pneumonia and rabies this reduction 
constitutes the most striking success which has been achieved 
by means of the Diseases of Animals Acts, and it is therefore 
interesting to examine how the improved state of things has 
been brought about. 

During the thirty years preceding 1904 the number of 
outbreaks reported annually varied considerably, but in no year 
did they fall so low as 500, and from 1887 to 1903 they averaged 
over 1,100 and never fell below 700. Throughout the whole 
of this period, and indeed down to the end of 1907, the only 
method of diagnosing glanders which was taken into account 
in dealing with the disease under the Glanders Order was what 
is conveniently termed clinical diagnosis. By this is meant that 
a case was not diagnosed as one of glanders unless the horse 
exhibited the well-known external lesions of glanders or farcy. 
The law, therefore, took no cognisance of the fact that in 
glanders, as in other bacterial diseases, there is a period of 
incubation, dui*ing which the animal shows no abnormal 
symptoms whatever, although the germs of the disease are 
multiplying in some part of the body. 

It ought to be said, however, that although the earlier 
Glanders Orders made no provision for counteracting the 
danger involved in the movement of horses affected with 
glanders in its incubative stage, this was not so much 
because the danger in question was not suspected, as because 
at that time veterinary science knew no method by which 
glanders could be recognised before the development of out¬ 
ward symptoms. In the early nineties of last century mallein 
was discovered and brought into use, and the experience thus 
gained in this and other countries almost revolutionised the 
views which had previously been generally held regarding 
what may be termed the normal course of glanders in the 
horse. Formerly it had been generally believed that the latent 
or incubative period of the disease was almost always short, that 
when a horse became infected outward signs of the disease were 
soon developed, and, furthermore, that in the great majority of 
cases glanders soon terminated fatally if the disease was 
allowed to run its natural course. In many outbreaks when 
the mallein teat was applied to all the inmates of the stable, 
an alarming number of the apparently healthy animals reacted, 
and growing experience derived from post-mortem examina¬ 
tion of such reacting horses soon showed that the reaction to 
mallein could be accepted as proof of the existence of disease, 
the animal’s healthy appearance notwithstanding. 
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The second fact brought to light by the extensive 
application of the mallein test in infected studs was that the 
incubative period of the disease was often far longer than 
had been suspected. Horses found to be infected by apply¬ 
ing the mallein test to them sometimes developed outward 
symptoms soon afterwards, but in many cases the reacting 
animal never became clinically diseased or did not develop 
external sign of glanders or farcy for months or years 
afterwards. 

As soon as these facts were recognised it became apparent 
that it was vain to expect that glanders could be stamped out 
bimply by killing the obviously diseased horses. When the 
disease broke out in a stud of any size, slaughter of visibly 
glandered or farcied animals (which was all that the law 
required except disinfection of the premises) nearly always 
left one or more horses affected with the disease in its 
incubative stage. The disease was therefore not eradicated 
from the stable in which the outbreak occurred, and oppor¬ 
tunity was left for its spread to other studs by the sale of 
some of the apparently healthy but in reality diseased horses. 

It took a period of at least ten years to bring these facts 
home to the minds of horse-owners, and thus to prepare the 
way for such an alteration in the then existing Glanders 
Order as would enable Local Authorities to prevent the sale 
of horses affected with glanders in its incubative stage. This 
alteration was effected in the new Order which came into 
force on January I, 1908, and the fruits of it are seen in 
the Table already given. Under this Order when i\ case of 
glanders is detected in any stable, and all the visibly diseased 
horses have been destroyed, the apparently healthy horsen are 
viewed as suspected animals, and their movement is i*estricted 
until the suspicion has been removed by the mallein test. 
Such of the apparently healthy horses as react to this lest 
have to be blaughtered, compensation being paid to the owner. 

Two points in connection with the figures given in the 
Table require some explanation. The first is that belwetm 
1904 and 1907 the outbreaks had fallen by nearly 50 per 
cent, although the new Order did not come into forco until 
1908. This reduction can be accounted for by the fact that 
prior to 1908 the very measures which can now be eiiforct^d 
under the new Order were voluntarily employed by many of 
the large horse-owners in London, that is to say, many owners 
had recognised that it would pay them to have the whole of 
their horses tested at intervals with mallein with a view to 
destroying or isolating those that reacted. 

The other point requiring explanation is that there has 
been a greater fall in the number of outbreaks than in the 
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iiuuiber of animalh attacked. That this would he a result of 
the new Order was foreseen. Under the old procedure, when 
one horse in a stable developed obvious symptoms of glanders, 
and simple insi)ection of the other horses revealed no f)tl]er 
cases, the outbreak was reckoned to be at an end as soon as the 
diseased horse had been killed. Thus it often happened that 
an outlireak was returned as having only one animal attacked, 
because in the absence of a mallein test the inspector obtained 
no knowledge of the horses in the incubative stage of the 
disease. If one of these, after an interval, became clinically 
glandered the outbreak figured in the returns as a new one. 
Under the present procedure, on the other hand, each outbreak 
includes not only the first detected clinical case but also the 
cases that are immediately afterwards detected by applying the 
mallein test to the apparently healthy horses. 

Although the effect which the present Order has produced 
is very striking and not less than an intelligent consideration 
of the circumstances would have led one to expect, it may still 
be some years before glanders is absolutely stamped out. 
Obviously such radical measures as are now in force are likely 
to sliow the most striking results at the outset, when the 
disease is widely prevalent, and they may appear to act more 
slowly after the first marked reduction has been effected. 
It is, however, very encouraging to observe that the ratio of 
decrease in the number of outbreaks during 1911 is not less 
than that of the preceding year. 

Swine Fever. 

The following Table shows the number of reported out¬ 
breaks of this disease during each of the last six years;— 


Tear 

1906 




Outbreaks 

1,280 

1907 



•*. 

2,S36 

1908 



... 

2,067 

1909 



... 

1,650 

1910 




1,698 

2,466 

1911 



... 


The above Table is the unfortunate ofifeet to the success 
which has attended the operations of the Board of Agriculture 
and the local authorities in dealing with the other contagious 
diseases of animals during the past year. 

In order to appreciate properly the present position with 
regard to swine-fever it is necessary to go farther back than 
the period covered by the Table. Between the years 1879 and 
1893 the disease was dealt with by the local authorities under 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. During that period 
the smallest number of reported outbreaks in any one year was 
1,717 (in 1881), and the largest 6,813 (in 1886). The smallest 
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iiumht‘r of swine ivturued as attacked with the disease was 7,99 1 
(in lfS8t), and the largest 41,973 (in 1<SS7). I'luring th<‘ last 
complete >car of this period (in 1892) then' were 2,377 out¬ 
breaks, with 11,729 swine attacked. 

Since the 1st Novemljer, 1893, the disease has bec']) dealt 
with directly by the Board of Agriculture, and during the first 
complete year of the new regime 5,C82 outbreaks were con¬ 
firmed and 36,296 swine were slaughtered in connection with 
these. Between 1895 and 1905 a marked impression was made 
on tilt' prevalence of the disease, the outbreaks having been 
reduced in the last of these yeai*s to 817 and the swine 
slaughtered to 3,876. The further history of the campaign is 
comideted by the Table, which shows that there has been a 
very serious recrudescence of the disease during the past year. 

Suggested explanations of the failure of the attempt to 
stamp out swine-fever have been contained in previous annual 
reports, and need not be here repeated, more especially as it 
cannot be said that they account satisfactorily for the gi’eat 
increase in the number of outbreaks in 1911. The procedui*e 
of the Board has been varied from time to time in some 
important particulars, the alterations having presumably been 
inspired by a desire to diminish the loss and inconvenience 
occasioned to owners by the regulations, or to reduce the annual 
expenditure involved in the slaughtering of animals suspected 
of having been exposed to infection. 

The Departmental Committee which was appointeil in 
April, 1911), to inquire into the subject has already published 
an interim report, from which it appears that none of the 
evidence submitted by the witnesses who appeared before the 
Committee indicated that it would be advisable to make any 
ratlical change in the adininislrative machinery now employed 
by the Board. Among other recommendations iho Oommitteo 
advise that the policy of “slaughtering out ” should bo a})i)lied 
generally as soon as practicable, and they do not favour any 
relaxation of the general restrictions which have been placed 
on the movements of swine in districts where the disease exists. 

Unfortunately it must be admitted that the recent great 
increase in the number of outbreaks almost ]precludes the 
general adoption of the drastic policy recommended by the 
Committee, that is to say, the prompt slaughter, not only of 
visibly affected swine, but also of every pig that can reas<>nably 
be suspected of having been within the range of contagion. 
Huch a plan can only be successfully caiuued out wlieu liberal 
compensation is allowed for the apparently liealthy swine 
slaughtered, and at the present moment it would involve 
enormous expense. Meanwhile more, rather than less, severe 
re&txuctions should be imposed on the movement of pigs in 
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infected localities, and the utmost penalties allowed by the 
law should be imposed on persons convicted of having con¬ 
cealed the existence of the disease, or of having unlawfully 
moved diseased or suspected animals. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

During the course of 1911 this disease broke out in five 
different parts of England, viz., in the county of Surrey in 
March, in Middlesex and Sussex in July, in Derbyshire in 
August, and in Somerset in September. In the case of the 
Surrey and Derbyshire outbieaks the disease was detected 
before it had extended beyond the premises in which the first 
case occurred, but in the Middlesex and Sussex outbreaks 
animals on three different premises, and in the Somei'setshire 
one on ten different premises, were involved. In each case the 
whole of the diseased and suspected animals were slaughtered 
by the Board of Agriculture, and fortunately this prompt 
action, coupled with temporary restrictions on the movement 
of animals within a certain radius of the outbreak, speedily 
brought the disease to an end. 

In the circumstances this result must be regarded as very 
satisfactory, but the appearance of the disease at no less than 
fi^^e different centres within a period of seven months is very 
disquieting, and must cause constant anxiety as long as the 
plague continues to exist in the western parts of the Continent. 
It is to be hoped that the Departmental Committee which has 
been appointed to study the subject may succeed in throwing 
some light on the manner in which the disease is introduced, 
although from the nature of the circumstances the prospect of 
being able to trace the exact passage of the viims from the 
Continent to this country in any given case is far from bright. 

Meanwhile it is of great importance that, in spite of the 
supposed freedom of the country from foot-and-mouth disease, 
farmers should regard with suspicion any case in cattle, sheep, 
or swine in which soreness of the mouth (manifested by 
slavering) and lameness or tenderness of the feet are observed, 
and any such case should be promptly notified to the police. 

Parasitic Gastritis in Shier. 

During the past year losses occasioned by stomach worms in 
sheep were exceptionally severe in many parts of the country, 
especially in the months of April, May, and June. The worms 
which'Commonly infest the fourth or true digestive stomach in 
the sheep belong to at least three species, and in cases of 
parasitic gastritis—that is to say, cases in which the worms 
are sujBficiently numerous to cause illness—two, or even all 
three of these species are often present together. Contrary to 
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what appears to be the lule in this country, the Stnmgylus 
rontoyfus was the spech^^^ munly resp'>nsible tor the losses 
durine: the past ;;^ear. 

The adult worms, male and female, inhabit the true 
digestive stomach, and the eggs which are there laid by the 
females are carried out with the stomach contents into the 
intestine and are eventually expelled with the faeces. From 
the eggs are hatched out the young worms. These young 
worms nourish themselves on the organic matters present in 
the faeces or earth in which they have been hatched out, and in 
order to fit them for life in the sheep’s stomach they have 
to undergo a further process of development, which is accom¬ 
panied by a shedding of their original cuticle or skin. When 
the worms have reached this stage they are incapable of fin ther 
development in the outer world, but when they find their 
way into the stomach of a sheep they rapidly attain to sexual 
maturity, the males and females copulate and the eggs laid 
by the latter begin to be passed out with the faeces. Both 
the eggs and the young worms when first hatched out are 
liable to be killed by frost or drought; but when the latter 
have undergone the process of development mentioned above 
they are much more resistent to vicissitudes of weather, and 
may retain their vitality for long periods, awaiting an oppor¬ 
tunity to be taken in by a sheep. 

The points in the life cycle of the worms which are of 
chief importance for an understanding of the manner in which 
they cause disease in sheep are the following :— 

(1) The worms do not multiply in the outer world, since 
only those in the stomach are capable of reproduction. 

(2) Although reproduction takes places in the stomach this 
does not directly increase the number of worms there present, 
because the eggs have to leave the body of the sheep in order 
to be hatched out. 

(3) The faeces of sheep infested with stomach worms are 
not immediately dangerous for the sheep. The excrement and 
the land on which it has been voided only become dangerous 
when the eggs have hatched out and the young worms have 
undergone a process of development. 

(4) Warmth and abundant moisture are favourable, while 
frost and drought are fatal, to the eggs and newly hatched 
young worms. 

These facts not only explain the occurrence of outbreaks of 
parasitic gastritis, but also suggest the means by whifh the 
disease may be prevented. There cannot be any doubt that 
the explosive serious character of the outbreaks during the 
second quarter of 1911 were the outcome of the preceding 
mild and wet winter and spring. The fact may he recalled 
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that the summer and autumn of 1910 were albo characterised 
by a heavy rainfall, and thus for a period of a whole year the 
climatic conditions were eminently favourable for the life of 
the young worms. Probably during the whole or the greater 
part of this period the stomachs of sheep at gras& were 
gradually becoming more and more infested with worms, and 
eventually these became sufficiently numerous to cause serious 
effects. In this connection it must be remembered that at 
all times these worms are of nearly constant occurrence in 
apparently healthy sheep of all ages, but only in small num¬ 
bers. Given favom’able conditions, therefore, the seeds of 
serious mischief are constantly present in practically every 
flock, and when an outbreak occurs one does not need to search 
for an outside source to explain it. 

The losses during the past year were most severe among 
ewes, and in many cases only the ewes were affected, although 
the lambs were running with them. The escape of the lambs 
in these cases was no doubt due to the face that the drought had 
already set in before the disease became serious among the 
ewes, and this, in spite of the enormous number of eggs voided 
by the ewes, saved the lambs from infection by interfering with 
the development of the young worms* 

Coming next to the question of prevention, it must 
be observed that the losses of the past year were not an 
inevitable result of the preceding mild and humid season. 
The absolute eradication of stomach worms from a flock 
can scarcel;y be considered practicable in the conditions of 
sheep-breeding in this country, but the prevention of serious 
losses is possible even in the seasons which are most 
favourable for the life of the parasites. The two things 
which have to be avoided with that object are ( 1 ) over¬ 
stocking with sheep, and ( 2 ) continuous grazing of the 
same pastures with sheep for long periods. An outbreak of 
parasitic gastritis can be determined at will by grazing a field 
exclusively with sheep for several 3 ears. In reply to this it 
ma> bo said that the statement is cohtradicted by the experience 
ill ^connection with Sheep-farming on hill and mountain land, 
wliich has often been grazed continuously and etolnsively by 
sheep without any sensible losses from parasitic gastritis. The 
objection, however, does not apply, for on poor land the area 
of ground per sheep is large, and the pollution of the ground 
with excrement is proportionally less, with the result that the 
opportunities for worms to be taken in by sheep are redueed- 
On the other hand, when comparatively good pasture is inadn 
to carry the largest possible number of sheep, and any of thefee 
siieep are infested with stomach worms, the chances that 
young parasites will be taken in with the grass are 
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As every new worm thus added to the stomachs ol the sheep 
increases the number of eggs passed out with the tajces, in the 
circumstances considered the ground must soon become highly 
polluted with eggs, and only the accident of unfavourable 
weather conditions can then prevent a serious outbreak. 

Unfoi'tunately information is still lacking regarding some 
important details in the life cycle of these parasites. It is 
known that under the most favourable conditions the eggs may 
hatch out in a few hours, but it is not known what, at ditferent 
seasons of the year, is the shortest period within which the 
young worms may reach the stage which fits them for residence 
in the sheep’s stomach. If this were known one could fix the 
time within which sheep must be moved from one field or plot 
to another. In the circumstances one can only advise that the 
flock should be given a change of ground as often as possible, 
and that frequent changes are imperative when a large number 
of sheep are kept on a small area. The benefit of frequent 
changes is shown by the fact that outbreaks of parasitic 
gastritis are uncommon among sheep fed on growing roots and 
other crops on ploughed land. 

It has already been mentioned that the young worms after 
they have reached a certain stage of development are very 
tenacious of life, but it is probable that such worms perish in 
less than a year if they do not obtain access to the sheep’s 
stomach. Ploughing and cropping are absolutely reliable tor 
destroying the worms, no matter how badly polluted the 
pasture may be, but it is doubtful whether such di’essings as 
lime and salt are of any value in this direction. As a rule 
pasture can be kept safe for sheep by alternately grazing it 
with sheep and cattle, because the two species of worms which 
are most frequently the cause of parasitic gastritis in shet^p 
seldom or never cause disease in cattle. 

When an outbreak has already begun it may g(‘n(M‘ally bo 
assumed that every member of the flock is in danger because 
of the large number of worms already in the btomach, and it is 
therefore of the utmost importance to detect the earliest cases, 
and to take steps to check the further infection of the flock. 
Loss of condition and diarrhoea are the usual symptoms, and at 
an advanced stage of the disease the head may appear swollen 
owing to the presence of dropsical liquid beneath the lower jaw. 
Animals presenting these symptoms should be removed from 
the flock, and if possible kept indoors and fed liberally out of 
troughs, as that diminishes the chance of infection with faeces. 
The place should be frequently cleaned out, and the manure 
burned or ploughed down. For the reasons already explained, 
the remainder of the flock should bo frequently moved, and 
if they are at grass all ovei crowding must be avoided. 
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The diseane, unfortunately, ib scarcel.\ amenable to treat¬ 
ment after symptoms have set in, owing to the impobsihility of 
causing medicines to pass directly into the stomach in which 
the parasites are located, but there is a certain amount of 
clinical evidence to show that turpentine and other so-called 
anthelmintics are beneficial when given at the outset. 

TUBBRGULOBlJr^. 

The Royal Commission on Tuberculosis which was 
appointed in 1!)01 issued its third and final Report during the 
past year, and the conclusions embodied in it have a double 
interest for stock-owners, because these bhax'e with other 
members of the population w hatever risks there may be of animal 
tuberculosis being transmitted to man, and at the same time 
are specially concerned to know to what extent their economic 
interests may be threatened by the measures considered neces¬ 
sary to counteract such risks. It therefore appears to be 
appropriate to snmmaribe here the results of the Commission’s 
investigations during the last ten years, and to take stock of 
the piesent position of the question touching the inter¬ 
connection of human and animal tuberculosis. 

In the first place it may ])e well to recall the circumstances 
which led to the appointment of the Commission. This was a 
pronouncement made by the late Professor Koch in a lecture 
delivered at an International Congress on Tuberculosis which 
was held in London in 1901. It was to the effect that, contmry 
to the opinion then very generally held in the medical and 
veterinary professions, human and bovine tuberculosis were 
pmotically independent diseases, and that cases of huD\au in¬ 
fection with tubercle bacilli derived from cattle were so rare, 
if they occurred at all, that it was not worth while to take any 
steps to counteract the danger. The principal arguments 
advanced by Professor Koch in support of this view were— 

1. It was held that if tubercle bacilli present in milk or meat 
were capable of infecting human beings, such infection must 
have its starting point in connection with the digestive organs, 
and in view of the frequent presence of the bacilli in milk, 
cases of this kind ought to be frequently met with. In reality, 
however, such cases were very I'are. 

2. The tubercle Ixacilii present in the lesions of cattle affected 
with tuberculosis were held to be different in some important 
respects from those present in cases of human tuberculosis, and 
therefore, given an Sieged case of human tuberculosis derived 
from a bovine source, the question whether the disease had been 
contracted in that way or not could be definitely determined 
by studying the character of the bacilli present in the patient’s 
lesions* So far, attempts to detect in human beings the 
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presence of bacilli with the special characters of those occur¬ 
ring in bovine lesions had failed. 

The great bulk of the work done by the Royal Commission 
was designed to test the soundness of these arguments. 

At the outset the Commission devoted themselves to a 
minute study of the characters of the bacilli found respectively 
in cases of human consumption (which is the commonest form 
of the disease in man) and in cases of tuberculosis in cattle. 
The general result of this part of the work was to confiriii one 
of the premises contained in the second argument set out above, 
viz., that the bacilli which are usually present in cases of 
consumption in man differ in some respects from those found 
in tuberculosis of the bovine species. These differences relate 
to the appearance presented by artificial cultures of the bacilli 
and the effects which they produce when animals of different 
species are experimentally infected with them. The broad diffei- 
ence in the first of these reapects is that when cultivated outside 
the body the bacilli derived from tuberculous cattle grow more 
slowly and less luxuriantly than those which are usually 
present in cases of tuberculosis in man. The second difference 
is that the bovine bacilli are decidedly more virulent than the 
human when they are experimentally used to infect different 
animals, such as the ox, rabbit, and pig. 

Without begging any of the question in dispute, it is there¬ 
fore convenient to agree to call the bacilli found in the natural 
disease of cattle the ‘‘bovine type” of tubercle bacilli, anti the 
bacilli which are more commonly present in tuberculosis of 
man the ‘‘ human type ” 

This point having been bettled, the next step in the investiga¬ 
tions naturally was to proceed to examine the characters of the 
bacilli present in a series of cases of iiuruau tuberculosis in 
order to determine whether they were of the human or of thc^ 
bovine type. Obviously in this search for tlie bovine type in 
human beings attention was first turned to cases in which the 
<hsease appeared to have begun in connection with alimentary 
tract (the lymphatic glands of the throat and neck, th<‘ intes¬ 
tines, ahd the lymphatic glands of the abdomen), for if milk or 
mtai containing tubercle bacilli causes tuberculosis in man that 
is where one would expect the disease to have its starting point. 
The search in this direction soon showed that Koch was 
mistaken in supposing that such cases were rare, for as a matter 
of fact the Royal Commission had no difficulty in finding 
cases of human tuberculosis in which the disease had begun in 
connection with the paitis mentioned above. 

Altogether the Royal Commission investigated thirty-eight 
cases in which the situation of the disease appeared to justiiy 
the inference that, whether the infecting bacilli were of the 
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human or of the bovine type, they had been taken in with food 
materials—that is to say, the bacilli had become effective 
through being swallowed. Twenty-nine of these caseh were 
of so-called primary abdominal txiberculosis, and the remaining 
nine were cases in which the glands of the neck were diseased. 

In the fii^st of these series it was found that the lesions 
contained the bovine type of tubercle bacillus in fourteen cases, 
and the human type of tubercle bacillus in thirteen cases. In 
the lemaining two cases of this series the lesions contained a 
mixture of the two types of tubercle bacilli. 

In the second series six cases contained the human type of 
bacillus, and the remaining three the bovine type of bacillus. 

It will thus be seen that in no fewer than seventeen cases 
out of a total of thirty-eight cases of primary alimentary tuber¬ 
culosis selected at random the disease was caused by bovine 
tubercle bacilli. Thus, even leaving out of account the two 
cases in which both types of bacilli were simultaneously 
present, in this series of tuberculous human beings the disease 
was proved to have been caused by bovine tubercle bacilli in 
45 per cent, of the cases. As emphasising the importance of 
these facts it must be observed that the bacilli were proved to 
be of the bovine type by the characters which Professor Koch 
had himself indicated as those by which that type can be 
definitely identified. 

Not only the investigations of the British Royal Commis¬ 
sion, but also inquiries conducted on parallel lines in other 
countries, have proved that in human beings infection by way 
of the alimentary canal is by no means a rare occurrence, 
especially in young subjects. One cannot pretend to say what 
proportion cases of this kind have to the total number of cases 
of tuberculos*s in human beings, but probably it is not leas 
than 3 or 4 per cent, j and, taking this as the basis of calcula¬ 
tion, it follows that a large number of persons in this country 
are annually infected with tubercle bacilli which have been 
derived from cattle. 

But, of course, the Royal Commission did not confine their 
investigations to cases of human tuberculosis in which the 
disease appeared to have been set up by bacilli that had been 
swallowed. They also submitted to investigation forty-two 
cases of so-called consumption,” or pulmonary tuberculosis. 
In all of these cases with the excej^on of two the bacilli 
present were found to be the human type, but in two cases 
the evidence was perfectly clear that the lung disease was 
caused by bovine tubercle bacilli and by these alone. 

Jn three cases of general tuberculosis which v^ere investi¬ 
gated and in three of tuberculosis meningitis the lesions 
yielded human tubercle bacilli only. ^ 
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In fi\e cabes of tnberculobis iiivohint' the j’laiulb (hronchiiil 
glanda) three contained human tubercle bacilli, and two otheus 
contained a mixture ot human and bo\ine tubercle bacilli. 

Thirteen cubes of joint and bone tuberculobib were invcbti- 
gated, and in all of these the lesions contained the liuman 
tubercle bacilli only. 

In one case each of tuberculosis of the testicle, kidney, and 
suprarenal gland only human tubercle bacilli were tound*to be 
present. 

It is well known that the disease of the human skin to 
'which the term “ lupus ” has long been applied is in reality 
a foi*m of tuberculosis. Twenty cases of this kind were 
examined by the Royal Commission, and although in the 
majority of these cases the bacilli exhibited slight variations 
from the characters proper either to the human or the bovine 
type, in at least eight of the cases the bacilli appeared to be 
bovine. In one case the bacilli present in the lesions had 
all the special characters of th§ bovine type. 

In view of the facts above mentioned it is no longer possible 
to doubt that a by no means negligible proportion of the cases 
diagnosed as tuberculosis in human beings have had their 
origin in bacilli derived either directly from cattle or from 
other animals, such as pigs, which have themselves been 
infected with bovine tubercle bacilli. Probably if Professor 
Koch had now been alive he would himself have admitted 
the propriety of putting in operation such reasonable measures 
as are calculated to prevent the infection of human beings in 
this way, and the only question now remaining is to determine 
what measures having this for their object are reasonable and 
practicable. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that, in the gj‘eat 
majority of cases in which human beings become infected witlx 
bovine tubercle bacilli, milk is the medium of infoci ion. One 
cannot deny tliat there is a conceivable risk of human infection 
tlirough the flesh, and more particularly the actually diseased 
organs, of tuberculous cattle and pigs; but, having regard to 
the fact that such aa^ticles of food in the process of cooking 
ai*e generally raised to a temperature sufficient to destroy the 
bacilli, one cannot suppose that in this counti^y any consider¬ 
able proportion of human beings are thus iufected with 
tuberculosis. On the other hand numerous investigations 
conducted both in this country and abroad have sliown that 
tubercle bacilli are quite frequently present in milk as it 
reaches the consumer, and with a view to devising measm‘es to 
keep it free from tubercle bacilli it is important to know what 
are the principal sources of tubercle bacilli found in milk. 
The opinion of the Royal Commission with regard to this 
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(jueslion is embodied in the concluding paragraph of their 
report, which is as follows:— 

“ Bovine tubercle bacilli are apt to be abundantly present 
in milk as sold to the public when there is tuberculous disease 
of the udder of the cow from which it was obtained. This 
fact is, we believe, generally recognised though not adequately 
guarded against. But tliese bacilli may also be present in the 
milk of tuberculous cows presenting no evidence whatever of 
disease of the udder, even when examined post-mortem. 
Further, the milk of tuberculous cows not containing bacilli 
as it leaves the udder may, and frequently does, become 
infected by being contaminated with the fasces or uterine 
discharges of such diseased animal. We are convince<I that 
measures for securing the prevention of ingestion of living 
bovine tubercle bacilli with milk would greatly reduce the 
number of cases of abdominal and cervical gland tuberculosis 
in children, and that such measures should include the exclu¬ 
sion from the food supply of the milk of the recognisably 
tuberculous cow, irrespective of the site of the disease, whether 
in the udder or in the internal organs.” 

This paragi'aph is quoted here not so much because it 
probably foreshadows the alterations likely to be made in thi^ 
existing law in order to prevent or limit the danger that human 
beings may become infected with tubercle bacilli derived from 
cattle, as because it suggests to farmers and dahymen what are 
the steps which they themselves ought immediately to take 
with the same object. What they have to guard against above 
everything else is (1) allowing milk to be sold or supplied for 
human food which comes from a cow presenting symptoms of 
tuberculosis of the udder, because there is no <loubt that that is 
the main source of the bacilli found in milk. (2) Even 
although the udder appears to be perfectly healthy the milk 
ought to be condemned if, on account of emaciation, cough, or 
other obvious signs, the owner has good reason to suspect that 
the cow is suffering from tuberculosis. The necessity for this 
precaution lies in the fact that, although as a rule the milk 
does not contain tubercle bacilli while the udder is healthy, 
there is sufficient evidence to show that in the late stages of 
tuberculosis the milk may contain tubercle bacilli in spite of 
the 9 .bsence of any evidence of disease in the mammary gland 
itself. (3) Every possible effort should be made to prevent the 
admission into milk, either at the time of milking or afterwards, 
of impurities, and especially of particles of excrement and 
other dirt from the cow or cow byre. Such precautions are 
necessary because the commonest form of tuberculosis in 
cattle is "that in which the disease affects the lungs, and in such 
cases bacilli that are coughed up from the lungs are for the 
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most part swallowed and passed out of the body uninjured 
with the faeces. 

In conclusion it may be said that according to present 
knowledge a conscientious farmer or dairyman, anxious to 
ensure the freedom of the milk which he supplies from 
tubercle bacilli, cannot be expected to do more than see that it 
is obtained with the greatest possible cleanliness, and that it is 
derived solely from cows that present no indication of being 
tuberculous either in the udder or elsewhere. It ought to be 
added that he cannot be expected to do any less. 

John McFaoyean. 

Boyal Veteiinary College, 

London, NW 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR iqii OF THE 
CONSULTING CHEMIST. 

Thbbb was, in 1911, a sligat diminution in the number of 
samples sent for analysis, this being 439 as against 480 in 1910. 

In addition to these, there were 226 samples of milk and 43 
samples of cider and perry analysed in connection with the 
Norwich Show of the Society, 

The detailed list of samples examined is given at the end of 
this Report. 

The most marked feature of the year has been the rise in 
the price of feeding materials. Linseed cake, for instance, lias 
gone up to 11/. per ton, or even over this, while undecotticated 
cotton cake has seldom been below 6/. per ton. The difference 
of price between Egyptian and Bombay cotton cakes has betni 
very variable. As a rule, this has been about 10s. per ton, but 
the prices of the two have not unfrequently approxinuled to 
within 5s. per ton of one another. 

Decorticated cotton cake luis been scarce, and its iirioo high, 
namely, 8Z. to 81, lOs. per ton. 

Soya bean cake has hardly met with the increahed demand 
at one time expected of it. 

No new feeding material of any account has been introduced 
to the market, except, possibly, ‘"Bastol,” a preparation of 
treated wood pulp and molasses. 

As regards the prevalence of adulteration, linseed and cotton 
cakes have been found to lie uuifomly good and free from 
adulteration. Occasionally ‘‘ Bombay ” cotton cake has becui 
sold for “Egyptian.’’ In compound cakes, the timdency f(U‘ a 
high percentage of sand to occur continues. 
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Adulteration of feeding stuffs, when found, has occurred 
mostly in the case of offals of wheat, such as pollards, toppings, 
sharps, &c., and occasionally with barley meal. The improve¬ 
ment noted last year i n this respect has not been maintained, 
and it behoves purchasers to keep a strict look-out for the 
occurrence—^more particularly in the above—of rice-husk, a 
worthless and irritating material, the presence of which, apart 
from its detection by the microscope, is indicated by the high 
percentage of silica shown in an analysis. It is satisfactory to 
record that the Board of Agriculture has recognised rice-husk 
as a “worthless” material for feeding purposes, and, as the 
result, several prosecutions under the Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stuffs Act have been successfully carried through. Notably has 
this been the case with a material sold under the name of “ Cod- 
Liver Oil Condition Mixture,” and which contained considerable 
admixture of rice-husk or “ shudes.” 

In regard to manures, these have been—as a whole—very 
satisfactory, and the prices for the materials in general use 
have remained much as they were. 

There would apjiear to have been a considerable increase in 
the extent to which basic slag is used. In connection with 
the sale of this material it may be remarked that certain firms 
now sell this, not on the amount of “total phosphates” 
contained, but on its “ solubility ” ; that is, the percentage of 
phosphates soluble in a 2 per cent, citric acid solution. This 
practice proceeds on the assumption that it is only the so-called 
“soluble” phosphates which are of value. That, however, 
this is the case I am by no means inclined to admit. No doubt 
the phosphates soluble in citric acid indicate that portion 
which is more readily assimilable than the remainder, but I 
am not at present inclined to say that the total amount of 
phosphates is by no means immaterial. This is a point upon 
which experimental work of inquiry is really needed. What 
is, however, very essential in basic slag is the “ fineness of 
grinding,” 

The movement in the direction of sugar-beet cultivation 
has made decided progress in England dtiring the year, though 
it has not yet resulted in the establishment of a factory in this 
country. Until this be done, it is impossible to ascertain 
whether beet-growing in England will “pay.” That sugar- 
beet can be grown perfectly well is now beyond dispute. The 
past exceptional season has been very unfavourable to the 
progress of the movement, and, indeed, it has been somewhat 
fortunate that factories were not established, inasmuch as there 
wotild have been but little produce to send to them. 

At the Woburn Experimental Farm, plots of sugar-beet of 
different varieties and under different conditions of planting 
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have been grown, and the rebiilts ^ill in due (*ourse bo [)iib- 
lished. I append a few aiialy&os of sugav-botd and Biinilai* 
root crops. 

During the jear two circulars referring to adultiu’ation and 
high prices have been sent out privately to Members ot* the 
Society. These comprised the following su])jects :— 

(1) “Cod-Liver Oil Condition Mixture,’’ containing rice- 

husk. 

(2) Rapid Compountl Fish Manure ”—very dear. 

(3) American hominy food—below guarantee. 

(4) Bombay cotton cake—sold as “ Egyptian.’’ 

(5) “Oat Feed,” consisting largely of oat-hiisks. 

(6) Thirds—adulterated with rice-husk. 

(7) Barley meal—adulterated with rice-husk. 

In the first of these cases, several prosecutions for the sale 
of the like material ensued under the Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stuffs Act, and in all of these a penalty was enforced. In No. 
6 several pigs had been killed, and compensation was paid to 
the extent of 30Z. 

In the course of the year the Board of Agriculture issued a 
circular drawing attention to fertilisers which were sold at 
very high prices. This is a work which the R.A.S.E. lias for a 
long time been doing, frequently drawing the attention of its 
Members to cases of fertilisers which have been sold at much 
above their real values. The Fertilisers anti Feeding Bluffs 
Act, though it secures that fertilisers shall be sold up to the 
guarantee given with them, deals in no way with their value. 
A fertiliser may come up to the guarantee given with it, but 
this by no means implies that it is worth the money, and the 
only reid secuidty for purchasers is to mak(‘ sure of the (|uality 
by having an analysis made. 

The Fertilisers and Feeding Btuffs Act has, on the whole, 
worked better than in former years, though the extont to 
which it is made use of is far from satisfactory. Blill, as has 
been remarked above, certain forms of adulteration, notably 
that of the presence of rice-husk, have l)e6U dealt with. 

An attempt at amending this Act has been mudt* l)y tlio 
introduction of the Bales for Agricultural Ihirposes ’’ Bill, 
this including in its provisions tSte examination of seeds, 
sheep-dips, &c. Though I consider that, in certain points, 
improvements have been suggested by the Bill, the latter 
proposes to introduce many complications which will, 1 think, 
make it unworkable. 

I proceed to give the details of the principal featur(»s 
lu^ought to my notice during the year as derived from the 
analysis of samples submitted to me )>y Members of the 
Society. 
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A. Feeding Stuffs, 

1. Linseed Cake, 

There is notliing special to remark about this. The samples 
sent me have been uniformly good and up to guarantee. 

2. Cotton Cake, 

Egyptian cotton cakes have been, as a rule, good in quality 
and condition, but with Bombay cakes several woolly and 
indifferent samples have been met with, some of these showing 
high percentages of sand. In one instance, where cake had 
been purchased as “ from pure Egyptian cotton seed,” it was 
found to be made from Bombay ” seed, and an allowance of 
10s. a ton was given. 

A Member submitted to me two samples of cotton cake, 
“A” costing 5Z. 12s. a ton, and guaranteed to contain oil 
5’82 per cent., albuminoids 21*22 per cent, and “ B ” costing 
GZ. 15s. a ton, and guaranteed to contain oil 5*12 per cent, and 
albuminoids 24-87 per cent. The analyses were as follows :— 



A 

B 

Moisture 

12-48 

12-38 

Oil .... 

5-82 

5-12 

'Albuminoids . 

21-81 

24-37 

Oarbohydi-ates, &c. 

64-66 

52-76 

Mineral matter (ash) 

5-24 

5*37 


100-00 

100 00 

' Containing nitrogen 

3-49 

3-90 


“ A,” though the cheaper cake, was also the better. 


3. Soya Bean Cake, 

Several samples of this material have been examined, and 
in no case has any adulteration been found. 

4. Cocoa-mit Cake, 

A sample of this gave the following analysis :— 


Moisture.... 

Oil .... . 

'Albuminous compounds . 
Carbohydrates, &c. . 

Woody fibre (cellulose) 

^ M inei al matter (ash). 

• 

8-44 

7*42 

20*68 

* 1 56-42 
! 7*04 



100-00 

'Contaiiiingnitrogen . 
^Including sand. . , , 

. 

3*31 

•54 


This cost 11, 10a. per ton, f.o.r. London, and it is un¬ 
doubtedly a good food, more especially for dairy cattle. 
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f>, ^^Cofl-Livn Oil (^owlilnm 

Thi'oe aualybCb of ihib material are tii>peiide(I, lii each catic 
there was admixture of rice-husk (slmdes), and the piysence 
of this is shown by the high amounts of silica stated in the 
analyses. 

A B 

Moisture , . . . 12 78 11*35 10*86 

Oil.H-71 3-76 7*1)1 

Albuminoids . . . 4 69 5*44 12*69 

Carbohydi*ates, . 50 71 52 80 53*97 

Indigestible woody fibie 14*66 1406 9*04 

^Mineral matter (ash) . 8*45 7*59 5*53 

100*00 100*00 100*00 

* Including silica . . 6*08 5*59 2*47 

Thebe represent atlmixtures of approximately 35, 30 and 12 
pev cent, of rice-husk i*espcctiTely. 

6. Burley Meal, 

In one case an admixtm*e of rice-husk (shudes) was found. 
The meal had been given to pigs, and they had not done well 
on it. 

7. Bran, 

The question has not unfrequently been raised whether the 
coarse bran, known as “broad bran,” is superior in value to 
the ordinary, of more finely ground, bran. A Member of the 
Society submitted to me samples of the above. The “ broad 
bran,” which generally finds favour for horse-feodiiig, cost 51. 
per ton, while th^ “ ordinary bran ” cost U, 5.9. per ton only. 
Tlie analyses were as follows :— 

Broad bran Ordinary bran 


Moisture. 

. 13*03 

33*13 

Oil . 

3*69 

3*76 

^Albuminous compounds . 

15*06 

15*94 

Starch, fibiG, Ac, 

62 88 

62*03 

^Mineral matter (asli) 

5*34 

5*14 


100-00 

100-00 

^ Containing nitrogen . 

2*41 

2-56 

■* Including silica 

*10 

•06 


Both samples contained a slight admixture of oats, and the 
“ broad bran ” was not as free from cockle-seed and other weed 
seeds as was the other. Judging from the analyses, the higher 
price of the “ broad bran ” is by no means warranted. 
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8. Offals. 

The following is an analysis of a sample of tliinls sent me, 
and which I found to have ])een adulterated with rice-husk:— 


Moisture . 

. 12*68 

Oil. 

8*62 

’ Albumiuons compounds 

. 17*26 

Starch, digestible fibre, <S:c . 

. 5o*87 

Woody fibre (cellulose) 

^Mineral matter (ash) . 

5 59 

4*99 


300*00 

’ Contaiuing nitrogen . 

2-76 

* Including silica . 

1-69 


In this instance the thirds had been given to pigs, and, 
shortly after use, several of them were taken ill and had to 
be killed, subsequent examination showing inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels. 

The admixture was admitted, and a sum of 30^. was paid 
by way of compensation for the losses incurred* 

9. ^^Oat Feed.^^ 

A sample sold under the above name was sent to me, and 
gave the following analysis ;— 


Moisture .... 

8-27 

Oil. 

2*89 

1 Albuminous compounds 

6*60 

Starch, digestible fibre, &c. 

. 63*57 

Woody fibre (cellulose) 
“Mineral matter (ash) . 

. 24*14 

6*63 


100*00 

' Containing nitrogen . 

•88 

“Including silica * 

4*03 


This was an inferior material, consisting, for the greater 
part, of the husks, or “ shudes,” of oats. It was probably the 
waste from some manufacturing process; and the price at 
which it was sohl, namely, r>Z. 5s. per ton, carriage paid, seems 
to me to be altogether beyond its feeding value. The husky 
nature of the material is shown by the high percentage of 
silica given in the analysis. 

10. Sttgar-beet. 

An analysis of a sample of sugar-beet grown in Northum¬ 
berland in 1910 g^ve the percentage or sugar as 14*01 1 ttiis 
was by no means of high quality, and a considerably higher 
percentage of sugar may he expected ^as the result of such a 
dry season as that of 1911, 
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The following analyses give the comparative results of 
samples of sugar-beets and sugar mangolds grown in Bedford¬ 
shire in 1911;— 


Water . 


Su<?ar-beofb 

. 77*49 

Sugar mangolds 

90*43 

Albuminoidb 


. 2*14 

1*02 

Sugar . . . . 


. 15*15 

481 

Crude fibre, &c. 

. 

. 4*29 

2 68 

Mineral matter 


•93 

1*08 



100*00 

100*00 


The sugar-mangolds, it will be seen, contained a very high 
percentage of water and a low amount of sugar. Ordinary 
feeding mangolds have, as a rule, less water than this, and 
from 6 to 7 per cent, of su^r. 

11. Acor^ns, 

The season of 1911 was one marked by a very plentiful 
supply of acorns, and attention was naturally turned to the 
utilisation of this material as food for stock, especially in view 
of the short supply of green-stuff on the farm and the high 
price of purchased foods. 

It has been pretty clearly established that acorns, if given 
in moderation, will form a useful food. The danger attached 
to their use arises mainly from the too free feeding with them, 
and from the inclusion of acorns that have not fully ripened 
and have been blown down in storms. 

Pigs, sheep, and deer w^ould appear to eat acorns with 
compamtive impunity, but for cattle their use is undoubtedly 
accompanied with risk, and acorns must be given to such in 
modemte quantities only. 

Acorns have been collected in large quantities, ground into 
meal, dried, and used in conjunction with other foods. The 
following is an analysis of such a sample of dried acorn 


meal:— 

Moisture. . . 12*47 

Oil.3 95 

Albuminoids ....... 7*31 

Carbohydrates, fibre, &c.73*48 

Mineral matter.2*79 


100*00 


Containing nitrogen.3*17 


12. Bmtol 

Within recent times there has been put on the market a 
material known as “Bastol,’* and composed of treated wood 
fibre mixed with molasses. In addition to the above, sobl as 
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‘"Babtol Meal,” there is a cake, composed of the meal with 
other materials such as ea]*th-nut, rice-meal, &c,, the whole 
being pressed into cake and called “Bastol Cake.”^ Analyses 
of these products are here given :— 


Moisture 

Bastol me i\ 
17*10 

Bastol cake 
8*68 

Oil (ether extract) . 

1*30 

6*04 

Albuminoids (N x 6 25) . 

2 25 

10 12 

Soluble carbohj-drates and digestible 
fibie ... . . 

44*36 

45 50 

Indigestible woodj fibre 

30 76 

22 67 

Mineral matter 

4*24 

6 99 


100*00 

100 00 


The original material which forms the base of both “ Bastol 
Meal” and “Bastol Cake” is ordinary sawdust. This is sub¬ 
jected to a process of digesting with acids, and it is maintained 
that by thi& process the sawdust becomes to a large extent 
transformed into other bodies, and loses its hard structure and 
unpalatable qualities. As the result of the process undergone 
it is shown that a certain amount of “soluble sugars” are 
formed, t6 which a feeding value attaches, and that the remain¬ 
ing fibre is so altered as to become largely capable of digestion, 
and to be altogether changed mechanically. In the end the 
material, it is maintained, is capable of forming a feeding 
material, and is to be so considered. In support of the con¬ 
tention, experiments with straw pulp, conducted in Germany 
by Dr. Kellner, are put forward as showing that woody fibre 
thus treated can be utilised by animals. 

I should point out, however, that other materials of like 
nature, e.g.^ rice-husks (“shudes”) have been declared to be 
“worthless for feeding purposes” within the meaning of the 
Fe!*tilisei‘s and Feeding Stuffs Act, and, if present in a feeding 
mixture, their presence must be clearly disclosed at the time 
of the sale. Yet it could very well be shown that rice-husk, 
if judged on the standard applied to “Bastol” possesses some 
feeding properties. Not only does it contain a certain amount 
of oil and albuminoids, but it can be shown that, under the 
action of acids and alkalies (which is, in a way, the counter¬ 
part of what goes on in the animal), the fibre undergoes partial 
conversion into digestible carbo-hydrates. So it is with many 
other materials generally considered as unfit ones for “food,” 
for they would all undergo a certain amount of “ conversion ” in 
the animal economy. In fact there is hardly anything that, 

1 “ Ha^tol Meal ” stateti to he composed of two-tbirds treated wood fibxe 
and one-thu<l inolasbe'., 
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on the application of snob a tent, could be deemed to ho 
absolutely “ worthless.” 

This would practically lead to it being impossible to stop 
any form of adulteration whatever—a state of things certainly 
not contemplated by the introduction of the Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act. 

I venture to express the opinion that what should be looked 
at is—what was the real intention of the Act ^ Further, that 
when the Act speaks of “ worthless ” ingredients, it does not 
mean materials which can be shown, by minute analysis or 
under extreme circumstances, to have some small value, or can 
at least be taken by animals without doing them harm, but 
that it means those materials which, in the broad sense^ are not 
practical feeding materials, and which a stock-feeder would 
not knowingly purchase or use for liis stock. Could any one 
contend that a farmer would give his cattle sawdust, or would 
he be satisfied with the knowledge that because it had been 
treated by some process or other, it had been converted into a 
useful food ” ? I think not. 

In any case, I maintain that if such a material as treated 
wood ” be sold, or put into cakes, its nature should be clearly 
disclosed, as required by the Act. The Act does not stop the 
sale of such articles, but it says “ any ingredient worthless for 
fee<Iing purposes ” must be disclosed at the time of the sale. It 
ought therefore, in my opinion, to be definitely stated, when 
“Bastol” is used in any form, that the food contains “treated 
saurdust,” or that other words be employed to clearly indicate 
the nature of the ingredient, and that it should not be allowable 
to disguise this by “ wrapping it up”—as is now <Ione—in such 
terms as “ cooked fibre,” &c., which are quite unintelligible to 
the ordinary farmer. Ho long as purchasers know exactly 
what they are buying, I have nothing to say, but they sliould 
])e in no doubt as to the nature of their purchasoH. 

Another and important feature is the price—Gs. per cwt,-—at 
which “ Bastol ” is sold. Even granting that there be a certain 
amount of feeding material in “treated sawdust,” it is asking 
too much of one to believe that a material from such a source, 
when compounded with half its weight of molasses, can have 
anything like the value represented by the price. In addition, 
the^ meal, owing to the presence of resin in the wood (an<l 
which is not altogether removed), has frequently a strong and 
somewhat objectionable flavour. All materials of this kind—if 
sold at all—should be sold at the prices of waste products, and 
not those of staple feeding stuffs, and I question mfich whether 
farmers would be willing to pay the above price if they knew 
that what they were buying was merely ‘‘ treated sawdust ” with 
mohisses soaked up in it. 
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B. Fbbtilisbrs. 

1. Superphosphate. 

This has been uniformly goo<I. A sample sent to me, 
and guaranteed to contain 30 per cent, of soluble phosphate, 
cost 51s. per ton delivered in Hampshire. The analysis 
showed it to have soluble phosphate 31*6b per cent, insoluble 
phosphates 3*00 per cent., and the material was of very good 
\alue, the price woi'ldng out at Is. 7ci* ])er unit of soluble 
phosphate only. 

2. Fish Manure* 

The following are analyses of two samples of fish manure 
sent me :— 



A 

B 

Water 

. 22*06 

17*86 

^ Organic matter. 

49*42 

41*41 

Phoflphate of lime . 

11*27 

7*59 

Alkalies, &c. 

16*31 

31*95 

Sand 

*94 

1-19 


100*00 

100*00 

^ Containing nitrogen. 

5*92 

4*40 

equal to ammonia. 

7*19 

5*34 


“A” wtis guaranteed to contain 8 per cent, of ammonia, 
and cost—in Kent—6Z. 155. per ton, while ‘‘ B ” was guaranteed 
to contain 6 per cent, of ammonia, and cost 6Z. 5s. per ton. 
It will be noticed that they both of them came below the 
guarantee, and I consider them both extremely dear, more 
especially B.” 

3. Fruit Manure. 

This, which cost 1L lie. Cd. per ton in Kent, gave the 


following analysis :— 

Per cent. 

Soluble phosphate ...... 5*46 

TuHoluble phosphate...... 22*34 

Nitrogen.2*62 

equal to ammonia ...... 3*1 B 

Poiiish.3*88 


It came priictically up to the guai*antee under which it was 
sold, but must be considered distinctly deai‘, and 6^, a ton 
would be an ample price. . 

4. Sulphate of Ammmia. 

It is not often that this is found to be of inferior quality, 
but a sample sent to me, guaranteed to contain 25 per cent, of 
ammonia, showed only 

2 
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Pti (on( 

Nitiogeii ... . Ip 

equal to ammonia , . 23 12 

It was very wet, and of low quality. 

5 . ‘‘ Nitrate RaltC 

A material sold under this name in Sussex eobt 2^s, M })ei* 
ton delivered. The name is a misleading one, for the inaierial 
contained only a mere trace of nitrate, the eipivalent in 
nitmte of soda being ‘15 per cent. only. It consihled mainly 
of common salt, and the price was distinctly high. 

G, Shoddy Manure, 


A sample of this sent me gave the following analysis :— 


Moisttire. . . 

13*77 

^ Organic matter.. 

6G*40 

Oxide of iron, Ac. 

4-46 

Sand. 

15'37 


lOO-OO 

* Containing nitrogen. 

3-20 

equal to ammonia. 

3H9 

The price was 39s. per ton delivered in 

Sussex. The 

material was damp and somewhat lumpy, and it 

was decidedly 

dear. 


7. Bird Droppings, 


A sample of this, of which the analysis is given, wjus called 

Guano,” but was really the droppings of cage-birds. 

Moisture. 

14‘22 

* Organic matter 

75*39 

Phosphate of lime. 

2*78 

Alkalies, &c. 

1-24 

Sand ..... . . 

«'37 


loo'oo 

* Containing nitrogen. 

3 35 

equal to ammonia. 

4*07 


C. MlSCELIiANBOUS. 

!• Ground Lime, 

A sample of this, which was stated to be Knoitiugley lime, 
costing^ 14s. per ton there, and which was guaranteed to con¬ 
tain 87*03 per cent, of lime and 3-72 per cent, of silica, 
gave the following analysis :— 
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Lime ...... 

62*39 

Oxide of iron and alumina 

11*22 

Magnesia, alkalies, &c. . 

12*58 

Silica. 

13*81 


100*00 


Ii will be seen that this was of inferior quality, and much 
below the guarantee. 


2. Lime Refuse from Water-softening Works, 


A sample of this material gave the following 

results :— 

Moisture. 

38-86 

Water of combination. 

1*09 

Oxide of iron and alumina, carbonic acid, . 

27*52 

Lime. 

*31-84 

Silica. 

‘69 

• 

100-00 

Though it was in wet condition, it contained 

a considerable 


amount of lime, and, the nominal cost being only Is, per ton, it 
might be well worth getting in cases of land requiring lime. 

3. Ceinent Refuse, 

The following is an analysis of a material sent me to ascer¬ 
tain its value for the liming of land :— 


Moisture .... 

1^44 

Loss on heating 

4*63 

Oxide of iron and alumina 

4*64 

Lime .... 

•27 

Magnesia, &c. , 

*36 

Insoluble siliceous matters 

88-76 


100*00 


This was not really cement, but ])ractically only siliceous 
matter containing very little lime indeed. Its cost, 15a. per 
ton, was much above its value, and the material was agricultur¬ 
ally worthless. 

4. Hops containing Arsenic, 

A sample of hops was .sent to me to examine for arsenic, 
the statement being made that their purchase had been refused 
in consequence of their containing arsenic. This allegation I 
found to be quite warmnted, inasmuch as examination of the 
sample showed it to contain over grain of ai*8enic per lb. 
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List of samples analysed on behalf of Meaibej^ of the Society 
during the twelve m^nthvS December I, 1910, to November 3(b 
1911 


Linseed cakes . 

. 

24 

Undecorticated cotton cakes 


34 

Decorticated cotton cakes 


5 

Soya bean cake 


5 

Compound feeding cakes and 

meal*4 

4<; 

Cereals .... 


20 

Rice meal 


2 

Beau and pea meals, 


2 

Dried grains . 


2 

Superphosphates 


18 

Dissolved bones 


4 

Compound manures. 


21 

Raw and steamed bones . 


16 

Peruviari guanos 


8 

Fish, meat, and bone guanos 
Basic slag 


r> 


22 

Nitrate of soda 


7 

Sulphate of aihmonia 


7 

Potash salts 


8 

Shoddy 


28 

Refuse manures 


1 

Lime 


4 

Roots .... 


2 

Hops .... 


1 

Waters .... 

* 

83 

Soils .... 


24 

Milk, cream, and butter . 


17 

Sewage sludge. 


1 

Rape cake manure , 


3 

Castor meal 


1 

Sulphate of copper . 


1 

Miscellaneous . 

Total 

17 

. 439 


J. AUOUfcJTnS VOELOKBR, 

22 Tudor Street, 

London, E.C. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1911 OF THE 
BOTANIST, 

Thk total number of inquiries dealt with in the Botanical 
Department between November 30, 1910, and November 30, 
1911, amounted to 420 as against 360 in the preceding twelve 
months. 

The majority of these were concerned with the germina¬ 
tion and purity of agricultural seeds. Thirty-seven specimens 
of weeds and about a dozen specimens of grasses were sent 
for identification. Fungoid diseases of farm crops, fruits, 
and a few ornamental plants accounted for forty inquiries. 
General inquiries, including such subjects as the formation 
and renovation ot pastures, the poisonous nature of various 
plants, the suitability ot certain varieties of wheat* and barley 
for particular districts, the value of acorns for feeding, <fec., 
numbered about fifty. A few inquiries were received from 
the Colonies. These for the most part were requests for 
samples of various kinds of farm seeds or for information 
where reliable stocks of the seed of our common agricultural 
crops could be obtained. Samples of seeds were also received 
for testing from the Government Biologist of New Zealand in 
order that the results obtained by our methods might be 
compared with those obtained by the methods in use in that 
country. 

PuniTY AND Germination of Seeds. 

The inquiries made by Members of the Society necessitated 
making 180 complete analyses, either in duplicate or triplicate, 
in order to determine the real value of the samples submitted 
for testing. Two hundred and five samples were examined for 
purity ; many of these were received about sowing time with 
the request that an immediate reply should be sent as to 
whether the seed was of sufiSciently good quality for planting. 
Whilst the hurried examination which can be made under such 
conditions is not altogether satisfaotoiy, it is often better to 
adopt this coui*se than to sow untested seeds, for besides 
determining the purity one can often say whether the germina¬ 
tion of such seeds as those of the clovers and some of the 
grasses is likely to prove good or bad. 

The quality of the seeds which have been tested has, on 
the whole, been good, and I have, only had to condemn two 
samples as being unfit for planting. Both of these were clovers. 
One, a sample of Broad Red clover, contained nearly 50 per 
cent, of such impurities as docks, geranium, plantain, and 
campion. On inquiring as to its source I was told that it was 
bought from a farmer who had saved a clover crop for seed, 
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but evidently bad made no attempt to clean th(' seed after 
threbhing. To sow such rubbish is a highly efficient method 
of obtaining lan<l overrun with docks. The second sample— 
sainfoin—was badly contaminated with its usual impurity, 
burnet, and moreover failed to germinate 20 per cent. To 
secure a full plant from such seed would have entailed sowing 
nearly ten times the usual quantity per acre, A third ex¬ 
ceedingly bad sample was sent too late in the season for the 
germinating tests to be of any assistance. This was a small 
quantity of a new wheat which had failed to make a satisfactory 
plant, though another variety sown in the same field at the 
same time had grown perfectly. Under laboratory conditions 
it gei‘minated 22 per cent, as against the 5 per cent, the 
Member estimated that it grew in the open field. 

The following table shows the average purity and ger¬ 
minating capacity of those kinds of seeds submitted in suffi¬ 
ciently large numbers to give reasonably representative 
results :— 



Pmity 
per cent 

Oe: 

1 

Bed clover 

99 

1 

White clover 

98 1 

Abike 

97 1 

Tiefoil 

99 ■> ’ 

Perennial lye glass . 

98 


Italian rye giass 

96,^ 


Timothy . 

97 r> 


Cocksfoot . 

89 1 


Headow fescue 

St7 


Tall oar giass 

90 


Mangohl 

1 100 



ai 
88 
i)7 5 
8S 
S') 
UO 5 
88 5 

91 

92 
90 

115 


The figures indicate that the agricullnral seeds now sup})lied 
are satisfactoiy. I believe, though, that most of the seeds 
tested have been obtained from the larger seed inorclumts, and 
that the average results would be distinctly lower if samples 
representing the seeds supplied by small local dealers and corn 
merchants were available for analysis. This applies more 
especially to grass and clover seeds, which require elaborate 
machinery to clean them effectively. The English and Con¬ 
tinental samples of clover seeds tested have proved to be cleaner 
than in former years, and dodder was completely absent from 
all but two samples. Chilian clover seed, on the other hand, 
generally contained the large seeds of Chilian dodder, whicli 
appear to be difficult to separate completely. The average 
cmitent of Iiard heed in the four clovers in the above list was 
5-S per cent. 
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The most striking feature of the inquiries coneerued with 
seeds was the effect of the abnormally chy season on the 
germination of swede and mangold seed. In many parts of 
the country these were sown on unusually dry seed be<ls, A 
small percentage germinated at the usual time, but the bulk 
only started to grow when rain fell. Some Members con¬ 
sidered that these two distinct periods of germination indicated 
a mixture of old and new seed, but where some of the original 
seed was still available for analysis it was found to germinate 
uniformly under suitable conditions. 

Few of the inquiries with regard to wee<ls were of any 
general interest. Lepidium draha, stated to be spreading in 
the south of England in the last Report, was received from 
Essex, where it also appeal's to have obtained a hold in hedge¬ 
rows and arable land. Elodea canadensis^ the American water 
weed, was sent from two localities. In one it had spoiled the 
fishing in a series of trout ponds; in the other its gi'owth was 
so abundant that the watercourses on the farm were partially 
blocked, and could only be kept sufficiently open by repeatedly 
cutting the weed. No really satisfactory methods for dealing 
with it are known, but fortunately it generally disappears more 
or less completely after a few seasons’ growth. The Dyer’s 
genista (Genista tinctoria) was 1 ‘eceived from three widely 
separated districts, and in each case reported to be ruining 
valuable pastures. Stock rarely graze this weed, and conse¬ 
quently it sets seed freely, and under suitable conditions may 
almost monopolise the ground. If mown whilst flowering it 
can generally be externoinated without much difficulty. The 
common spurrey (Spergula arvensis) was sent in on several 
occasions, with the report that it was one of the worst weeds 
of light arable lands. It seeds, as a rule, before the corn crop 
can be harvested, and much of the seed does not germinate 
till late in the following spring. If sprayed with a 2 —4 per 
cent, solution of copper sulphate whilst still young the weed 
can be eradicated. The application of lime to the soil fre¬ 
quently gives satisfactory results also. Bracken (Fteris 
aguilina) was twice reported as spreading seriously. Attempts 
should be made to suppress this weed as soon as its presence 
is noticed in pastures. If allowed to spread it soon covers a 
large area and spoils the land for feeding purposes. The only 
satisfactory method of dealing with it is to mow the shoots off 
repeatedly, never allowing any to expand. Two seasons’ 
treatment will generally cripple the weed, and little trouble 
will be incurred in keeping it under the following year. A 
dressing of basic slag is then often of value. 

The fungoid diseases of plants were of more interest than 
usual One of the results of the abnormally dry season was 
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the almost complete lack of potato disease {Phiftophthora 
infestam), of which not a single specimen w<is sent in to the 
Department Wheat rust {Pucnnm gtumarmn) wa^ also far 
less common than normally. On the other hand the mildews 
appear to have been especially abundant throughout the 
summer and autumn, for nearly half of the diseases sent in for 
determination were caused by these parasites. They included 
six cases on swedes, three on wheat, three on apple foliage, two 
on barley, two on peaches, one on hawthorn, and one on oak. 
Apple scab {Fwicladium dendnticum) also appears to have 
been very prevalent. 

A Member in Norfolk who sent specimens of mangolds in 
the ]>revious year bearing tumour-like outgrowths again for¬ 
warded specimens, and it was possible to make a more detailed 
examination of the disease. There is now no doubt that it is 
the crown gall, caused, as Erwin Smith has proved lately", by 
Bacterium tumefaciens (Bull. 213, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Washington). A partial description of the disease has also 
been given in the Jouimal of the Board of Agriculture (Vol. 17, 
page 830). 

The disease may possibly prove serious, as it is capable of 
attacking an unusually wide range of plants, such as sugar-beet, 
hops, chrysanthemums, vines, roses, and apples. It appears 
to be fairly common on the Continent on sugar-beets. At 
present it is not generally distributed in this country, and 
the only outbreaks I have been able to trace with cer¬ 
tainty have occurred in Norfolk and Shropshire. In each 
case there is some evidence to show that the introduction 
of Continental sugar-beet seed has been responsible for ils 
presence. 

If infected plants are destroyed, ])roferably by burning, as 
soon as the symptoms of disease are noticed, it should be 
possible to prevent it from obtaining a hold in the coxmlry. 
The illustration will show these characteristic symptoms with 
sufficient clearness. The outgrowths are at first firm and have 
much the same texture and markings as I he mangold itself. 
As the roots mature, and particularly when stored, the mass 
becomes darker and not unlike water-sodden peat. Apart 
from this, however, such roots keep fairly well. 

A somewhat similar disease was received from a correspon¬ 
dent in Cambridgeshire. In this case the roots of raspberries 
were attacked, and striking bead-like tumours produced. 
Microscopic examination showed no signs of fungus hyphae in 
the tumours, but ultimately bacteria were found in their 
woody-diseased tissue. Whether these are identical with Boot, 
tumefaciens can only be decided by infection experiments next 
season. " , 
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Au uuubually bad example ot the cork} bcab of the potato 
{Spongospora scabies) (see Journal R.A.S.E., Vol. 71, 1910, 
page 314) was received from Leicestershire. The Member 
sending it stated that half of the tubei‘S in the bulk he had 
purchased for seed were attacked. 

Another disease of some interest sent from the Wisbech 
fruit-growing district, was plum rust. This had attacked 
several varieties of plums, Czars being particularly badly 
infected. As a result the foliage was shed prematurely, and 
the trees were practically bare at the time when the crop began 



Manifold root with gall 

to ripen. The greater portion of the fruit fell before it was 
mature, and what remained was leatheiy and unmarketable. 
1 have had several opportunities of observing the disease in 
the past two seasons and can confirm the account given by my 
correspondent. This rust produces two spore stages on the 
plum and a third spore stage on the garden anemone {A, 
coronaria). The leaves of this latter host plant are attacked 
in the early spring. They usually become somewhat elongated 
and bear narrower segments than normally, on which numbers 
of yellow cluster cups are produced. The spores from these, 
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if they come into conuct with the :^oung foliage of the •plum, 
infect it, and rubt-sporefi are produced in about a fortnight’^ 
time. Apparently the disease persists from year to year in the 
corms of the anenione, for wherever I have planted specimens 
known to be diseatsecl in the former season the disease has 
always broken out afresh. Probably the plum rust can be 
suppressed hy simply destroying infected anemone plants, and 
so breaking the life-cycle of the fungus. 

Two distinct bacterial diseases of the potato have been 
received, and are still under examination. One of them 
produces a characteristic discolouration of the veins and 
wrinkling of the leaf blade, the other causes the foliage to 
wilt and the haulm to decay. They are at present of little 
economic importance. 

During the course of the yeai* reports have been received 
of two cases of cattle poisoning and one of horse poisoning by 
noxious plants- In one of the cases of cattle poisoxiing the 
animals ate quantities of the young foliage of the shrub 
Andromeda japonica^ a plant not uncommonly met with in 
shrubberies. Several species belonging to this natural order are 
known to be poisonous, but this is the first case which has 
been brought to my notice of A* japonica proving dangerous 
in this country- Evidently care should be taken to plant it 
only in situations to which cattle cannot obtain access. The 
second case where cattle died, and that in which a horse was 
stated to be poisoned, arc more difficult to account for satis¬ 
factorily. In each case the veterinary surgeons attributed 
death to the effects of eating poisonous plants. Hemlock was 
specifically mentioned in the first instance, some poisonous 
plant ” in the second. In the one case hemlock could not 
found wlien the pastures were examined, and though such 
poisonous plants as dog’s mercury and cuckoo pint were present 
in the second case, there were no signs of these having been 
grazed. In fact it is questionable whether enough was preseni 
in the fields to cause p<»isoning, even if the whole of it had 
been eaten. 

Early in the year the common clnckweed was received 
from three localities, in each case in connection with outbreaks 
of sickness amongst sheep, which W(U‘e attributed to its presence 
amongst I’oots. This weed often makes a considerable growth 
after the final cleaning of the crop, but it is very questionable 
whether it has any poisonous properties. 

Over twenty inquiries as to the best methods of forming 
and renovating permanent pastures and lawns have been dealt 
with. This is perhaps the most difficult form of inquiry the 
Depaii;ment has to <leal with, for soil conditions often differ so 
much from what one might expect from an examination of 
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geological nrapB, that one can rarely be sure of the type of soil 
to be dealt with. Moreover it is dihicult to describe soils with 
snihclent accuracy for the purpose. Members requiring 
assistance of this nature should, wherever ])ossible, send either 
a turf cut from an adjoining held or a bunch of flowering 
specimens of all the grasses that can be found in it. Either of 
these afford sufficient indication of the grasses which will grow 
in the locality, and suitable prescriptions can then be drawn up 
economically. Hepresentative turves cut from fields requiring 
treatment will also afford much useful information as to the 
desirability of draining or applying lime, slag, or other artificial 
manures. 

At the beginning of the year 1911 a grant of 50?. was made 
to the Botanical and Zoological Committee to help defray the 
expenses of an examination of the micro-flora of certain of the 
Woburn plots. The investigations are being carried out in 
the laboratories at tlie School of Agriculture at Cambridge. 
Bacteriological analyses have so far been made of the soils 
of the tare and mustard plot, and of the ammonium sulphate 
plots, with and without lime. A detailed study of the fungi 
present in the latter plots is also being matle, particularly witli 
reference to the effects of their presence on the total nitrogen 
content of the soils. 

Investigations on the flora of each of the manurial plots 
are being continued. 

R. H. Btffejn. 

School ot Agriculture, 

(■•ambnilge 
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The unusual weather conditions of the past season had a marked 
effect on the work of the Zoological department. During the 
spring ami early summer complaints of insect attack were very 
frequent. In June alone the applications for advice referred 
to about thirty different pests, several of them occurring 
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widely. Later on the reporth were lebb uumeroub than usual, 
the explanation probably being, not that peste were absent, but 
that several crops had suffered so severely trom lack of rain 
that there was little reason to inquire into any Jurther caubo 
for their failure, the prebence or absence of injurious insects 
being of comparatively little account. 

Several of the pebts inquiied about possessed coiibiderable 
interest, especially among those injurious to forest trees, but it 
was unfortunate that in some cases the attack was only reported 
in its last stages, when material was scanty and there was no 
possibility of obtaining certain evidence of the insect at work, 
or of treating it effectually. All that could be done was to 
note such facts as might be useful in investigation if they 
chanced to recur next season. Experiments have been made in 
the treatment of big bud disease in black currants, and the 
attempts to clear up obscure points in the life-history of the 
raspberry beetle have been continued. 

Many insects have been sent for identification. Beveval 
of the applications for advice concerned the occunence of 
various creatures in the water to which cattle and horses had 
access, and also pests of various soidis infesting houses and farm 
buildings or attacking btoied produce, while some cases of 
parasitic attack on domesticated animals were reported. 

Most of the ordinai'y farm and fruit pests have been 
inquired about from time to time, and among the cabes 
reported a few were of unusual chaiacter, as, for instance, the 
occurrence of the grub of the garden chafer in large quantities 
in pasture land, and a crop of vetches suffering severely from 
an attack of black fiy. 

Forest Tree Pests. 

Among the pestb reportetl as injuring foiebt tiecs may be 
mentioned spruce or larch chermes, Ohermes cotiira/tn on Wey¬ 
mouth Pine, beech coccus, pine hud-moth, pine saw-ily, pint* 
weevil, wood-wasp {Sireir% goat-moth, and elm-bark bet'tle. 
These attacks presented no feature of special inteiest. 

Two rather severe attacks of willow beetle on osiers weie 
among the cases reported. This insect ib injiu*ious both in tlu* 
larval and adult bt^es, and greatly damages osieis, not only by 
destroying the leaves, but by irequently eating the terminal 
bud and thus stunting the plants. It is best treated by making 
war upon the beetles in the adult stage—shaking the osiers over 
tarretl boards or vessels containing paraffin while the beetles 
are at work, though some benefit is derived from spraying with 
an arsenic inixtura 

The winter is pasbed in the adult form, under loose bark, or 
in crannies of the bark of vaiious trees—poplar, ash, &c. 
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Winter washing oT the Irunkb of trees in the neighbourhood of 
>sier attacks would probaldy do soinething to reduce the 
tiumbers of this pest. 

A very mysterious case of an insect attack on Douglas Fir 
was reported from Herefordshire by Mr. Percy Rogers, agent 
bo Mr. Chas. Coltman Rogers, of Stanage Park, Radnorshire. 
The firs had been planted in an open space in a wood, but in 
cdose proximity to some hard wood and other trees, oak, 
r^ycamore, hornbeam, mountain ash, scots pine and spruce, an<l 
were from eight to twelve feet high. At the end of May the 
tops became enveloped in web of caterpillars which were 
feeding on the needles. The attack was almost over, and 
the trees practically destroyed, when this information was 
received, and there was little material to be obtained. In what 
was sent, several caterpillars were found, but one—a geometer 
caterpillar—was the most numerous, and apparently the chief 
culprit. The specimens when they arrived were far from 
lively, and the chance of breeding any of them out into moths 
seemed slight. Specimens had also been sent to Kew and to 
the Board of Agriculture, but no success has attended efforts 
to obtain the mature insect, and the species remains unknown. 
The only geometer caterpillar which is known to feed on 
conifers—except those of the winter moth group— i^Fidonia 
piniariUy but the caterpillars in question certainly did not 
belong to that species. The presence of numerous “looper” 
caterpillars spinning up the top of the fir-trees seems to be a 
phenomenon which has not previously been recorded, and it 
is very unfortunate that its identification was not possible. 
Another interesting attack was rej)orted on hollies. With the 
exception of the leaf-mining fly Phytomyza /7/m, holly trees 
are usually rematkably free from insect pests. In ihe case 
un<ler consideration the terminal shoots were being destroyed 
by small caterpillars which spun the leaves together, and the 
work seemed to be precisely that described by Qillanders as 
due to a small PcediBca moth. Some of the caterpillars 
pupated and moths were obtained, but they proved not 
to be Pcedhea^ but Peronea hasiiana^ which appears to be 
unknown as a holly pest. 

Coen and Qeass Pbsts. 

There were inquiries after all the ordinary corn pests 
Frit fly and tulip root in oats, gout fly in barley, wheat-bplb 
fly and wheat midge in wheat, and leather' jacket and 
wireworm in various crops. The only case in this section 
that was at all remarkable was the occurrence of the grubs 
of the garden chafer, Phylhperthti Twrticoila^ in pasture land. 
The summer chafer, Rhizotrogtm Bol^Utialis^ is commonly 
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injuriouB to grass land in the larval state, but the garden 
chafer is generally most injurious as a beetle, when it destroys 
the leaves of various tiees. Complaints of injury by it in the 
grub stage are seldom received. 

General Farm and Garden Crop Pests. 

In this section many eases of attack were reportetl. Pout- 
crops suffered from aphis, gall-weevil, root-fly maggot, 
millipedes and surface caterpillars, and there were several 
complaints of mangold fly. Onion fly was prevalent, and 
root-knot eelworm was the cause of failure in cucumbers, 
and was also found in some garden plants sent for examina¬ 
tion. There were bad attacks of black fly on beans, and in 
one case the same pest destroyed a field of vetches. Pea- 
thrips was again troublesome in garden peas, though not to 
so great an extent as in some previous years. 

Several cases of lettuce plants attacked by root-aphis were 
noted, but the dry weather seemed to be the chief factor in 
the failure of this crop, which rapidly improved on the advent 
of rain. 

Some caterpillars found attacking hops proved to be those 
of the Peacock butterfly. Its ordinary food is the stinging 
nettle, to which the hop plant is allied. 

A case was reported in which neaidy ail the charlock plants 
on a farm were infested by the cabbage gall weevil. It 
brought out very clearly the importance of keeping down a 
weed so likely to harbour the pests of cruciferous crops. 

Animal Parasites. 

The cases of parasitic diseases of animals brought to the 
attention of the Zoologist were not numerous, the principal 
being ‘‘Gapes’’ in fowls, and intestinal worms {Slroiyylm 
paradoxuB and S. contoHm^ &c.) in pigs and sheep. Several 
animal parasites, especially ticks, were sent for ideutithatiou. 

Fruit Pests. 

Advice has been given with regard to many fruit pests 
including numerous aphidas apple sucker, mussel scale, red 
spider and winter moth. 

A very bad attack of garden cbafer was reported, an 
orchard being entirely defoliated and the crop lost. This is 
an unusual occurrence, for this beetle is not as a rule regarded 
as a serious pest, though often more or less of a nuisance in 
the garden, where the grubs live at the roots of a great variety 
of plants and the beetles strip the leaves from all sorts of trees. 
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Its omnivorous habits make it a diliicult pest to deal with for 
it is impossible to know where to look for the gru])s, and the 
only measure is to make war upon the beetles, which may be 
caught and destroyed in great numbers by beating them down 
from the trees. It is probable that a pi'OTiipt spraying with an 
arsenic wash would have a beneficial eflCect, 

As usual, “ big bud ” in black currants has been often 
inquired about. As far as can be seen the exceptionally dry 
sumiiier lias been inimical to this pest, for diseased bushes are 
not now hc^’bouring nearly as many mites as is generally the 
case. Sulphur and soft soap spraying experiments have been 
carried out during the past season both by the department and 
by Members to whom it has been recommended, and though 
it will be impossible to report conclusively until next year, 
the plants treated seem to have distinctly benefited. It is a 
troublesome treatment, for it is no use applying it except when 
the mites are migrating, and this is precisely the time when 
spraying is otherwise undesirable, for the plants are then 
flowering and fruiting. The crop is necessarily damaged to 
some extent but this would be willingly endured if the disease 
could be eradicated, as it appears to have been in some qases. 

A correspondent states that he found that on experimentally 
painting some diseased buds with vaseline the mites within 
were all killed. The eggs, however, survived, and in the case 
of such buds as were not too severely attacked to open, mites 
which had crawled out to emigrate were found later adhering 
to the vaseline. 

The raspberry beetle Byturus tomentosxis^ lias again been 
under observation with a view to determine more accurately 
its life history, which presents several obscure points, 
notably the early appearance of the beetle, which we have 
found in the soil in February, the occurrence of laiwse in the 
soil in April, and the difficulty we experience in obtaining the 
pupal stage at all. 

• This year several attempts were made to rear the insect 
from infested fruit in the laboratory, but we were not success¬ 
ful in preventing the fruit from drying up and becoming 
inedible, and the grubs died. Bather more success aittended 
a repetition of the experiment of last year, when a number of 
infested bushes were imprisoned in an experimental cage. On 
examination in August no pupse were found, but a few of the 
grubs or larvae were discovered some inches below the surface 
of the soil. These were removed to the laboratory with the 
idea of making a further investigation of the experimental cage 
when the removed grubs should have pupated, but up to the 
present time (November) they remain in the larval state. So 
far we have not come across a single pupa or chH^salis. 

VOL. 72. C 0 
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Miscellaneous Pests. 

Advice has been given in many cases where buildings have 
been infested by various creatures. A common example is the 
furniture beetle, Anohium domesticum, the usual cause of 
‘‘ worm-eaten ” furniture and wooden fixtures in the house. 
If “ sawdust ” continues to trickle from the borings the pest is 
still active and is a source of danger to all the wood work, and 
measures should be taken to destroy it. The simplest plan is 
to paint with a 2 per cent, solution of corrosive sublimate, 

A remarkable case was reported in which some,.sheet lead 
fully an eighth of an inch thick was perforated like a sieve by 
these beetles, presumably in their efforts to attain the under¬ 
lying wood. 

Ants are sometimes a great nuisance in the house, and one 
case that was brought to the attention of the Zoologist was 
worth noting. A considerable amount had been expended in 
structui'al alterations to exclude these insects which had forced 
their way into a house through double walls with a considerable 
space between, the mortar being perfectly riddled by their 
borings, but they still continued to enter. A plentiful use of 
naphthalene in those parts of the house that they affected 
cleared them all out in the space of a few hours, and the plague 
has not recurred. 

There is, however, a very minute ant, Monomonum 
pharaoms^ which has been imported into England compara¬ 
tively recently and which lives only in houses, and as it 
establishes itself in places often very difficult to get at, it is 
exceedingly troublesome to eradicate. The only plan is to 
attempt to locate the nest and to destroy it by fumigation with 
sulphur. The wingless workers are not more than one-twelfth 
of an inch in length. 

In connection with the common cockroach or black 
beetle” a curious observation was made during the past 
summer. A house became infested and numbers of the insects 
were caught m traps. It was then noticed that they seemed to 
come from one particular hole. This was stopped, and the 
plague ceased. Ordinarily, when cockroaches obtain entry into 
a house they establish themselves an<l breed in chinks of tlxe 
flooring or behind wainscoting, but in this case they simply 
entered the house in search of food and departed again, and as 
soon as the entrance passage was closed no further trouble was 
experienced. Possibly the unusually warm weather counter¬ 
acted their desire for indoor shelter. 

Some c£®es were reported of the infestation of rooms by 
mites. Generally there was some obvious source of the attack, 
such as the close neighbourhood of a hayloft, but the expulsion 
of these creatures is often a troublesome matter. 
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The very remarkable rat-tailed ” larva of Eristahs tenax 
have often been sent for identification as occurring in stables, 
and being possibly injurious to horses or cattle. These flies are 
harmless but their grubs live in liquid manure or filthy water. 
The mature insects much resemble bees, and are believed to 
have given origin to the very ancient myth that bees could be 
procured from filth oi* decaying carcasses. 

Sometimes the minute water fleas” (Podura aquattca) 
have caused alarm by occurring in vast numbers on water to 
which cattle has access. Though themselves harmless, they no 
doubt indicate an undesirable degree of foulness in the water 
on which they occur, and on the scum of which they feed. 
A more unusual cause of alarm proved on examination to be 
caddis worms, which were suspected of possibly injuring the 
cattle which drank the water containing them. These insects, 
however, thrive in perfectly clear water and are entirely 
harmless. 

Ojbcil Wabbxtrton. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambiidgo. 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 1911 . 

The season 1911 was one of very exceptional nature, a prolonged 
drought such as that which characterised the summer of 1911 
not having been experienced for many years. 

In many ways this was a benefit to heavy land, and 
resulted in the production, on such land, of exceptionally good 
corn crops, but on light sandy land, such as that at Woburn, 
the drought was very severe in its efliects. This was more 
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particiLlai*ly the case where com crop&, such as wheat and 
barley, had been grown year after year on the same land. 

Whereas the season of 1910 was marked by an almost sunless 
summer, in 1911 there were almost nothing but sun and heat 
from May to September. 

The rainfall at Woburn for the entire year amounted to only 
19‘24 in., as against the 26*82 in. recorded in 1910. In April 
there were eleven rainy days ; in May, ten ; in June, eleven ; 
in July, three ; and in August, ten ; the rainfall for these five 
months reaching, in all, only 5*23 in,, whereas in the corres¬ 
ponding months of 1910 the total rainfall was 10*37 in. In 
the month of July, 1911, only *37 in. of i*ain fell, and in 
August *99 in. 

Such a season as that of 1911 was in one way beneficial, 
even on light land, inasmuch as it gave excellent opportunities 
for cleaning the land. The hay crop, though short, was of 
excellent quality, and was exceptionally well “ saved,” though, 
subsequently, the pastures pr^ented a brown and “ hurnt-up ” 
appearance. 

By means of early sowing, and then by keeping the land 
constantly stirred, and thus obtaining a fine tilth, fair crops of 
mangold and sugar-beet were obtained, but other root crops 
suffered greatly. 

Continuous Geo wing of Wheat {Stacktabd FimljS) 
1911 (35th Season). 

No altei*ation in the system of manuring was made during 
this season, the small dressing of 5 cwt. per acre of lime on 
plot Baa given in 1910 not being repeated. 

The land was ploughed Septem))er 21-30, 1910. Farmyard 
manure (giving 100 lb. ammonia per acre, as asc(‘rtaine<l by 
actual analysis) was ploughed in on plot lib on September 29. 
Wheat, “ Square Head’s Master,” at the rate of 9 pecks per acre, 
was drilled on all the plots on October 15, mineral manures 
being applied on the same day to the different plots that wore 
to receive them. 

The wheat came up very well, and, early in the next year 
(1911), the farmyard manure plot (11b) looked decidedly the 
best. 

There was some frost early in February, and snow about 
March 14. The winter, however, was of an open character. 

On March 9, rape dust was applied to plot 10b and sulphate 
of potash to plot 11a. Already at this period a difference, not 
noticed before, had begun to show itself between the plots 3 
and 6, the former, which had not received any mineral manure, 
looking decidedly the darker and stronger. The top-dressings 
of nitrogenous manures were applied, the first halves on May 2, 
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and the second halves on May 16. By June 13 the wheat 
was in ear, and then followed the prolonged drought previously 
referred to. Plots 2a, 8a, and 8b, on which ammonia salts, 
without lime, had been continually given, showed hardly any 
crop, while plot 5a, similarly treated, was also dying off. On 
the contrary, plot 2b, on which lime had last been applied in 
December, 1897, was still showing well, as also did the small 
application of lime given to plot 2aa. The farmyard maiiine 
plot (11b) looked much better than the rape dust one (lOb), 
while a striking superiority was shown by plot 11a (on which 
sulphate of potash had been used) over plot 10a (without 
potash, but with superphosphate in its place). 

Quite as noticeable as in 1910 was the presence of coltsfoot 
on the mineral manure plot (4), the growth of this weed behig, 
as then, mainly confined to this particular plot. 

The wheat was cut on August 1, cai*ted on Atigust 9, and 
threshed on November* 15. The harvest results are giyeu in 
Table I., page 390, 

The results, as was to be expected in such a dry season as 
that experienced, were decidedly low. The unmanhred plots 
gave, on an average, 8*2 bushels per acre, ihineral manures alone 
rather less than this, namely, 7*1 bushels. Sulphate of ammonia 
used alone or v;ith minerals, but without lime, gave either no 
crop or only a bushel or two, but, when used with lime, 
produced fair results. Thus, plot 2b, which last had ? tons of 
lime per acre in 1897, and had thus had fourteen successive 
crops of wheat taken off it, still produced 12*6 bushels. Even 
in the case of plot 2aa, where small doses of 5 cwt. pei- acre of 
lime had been given in three separate years, as* much^ as 19^1 
bxishels of wheat were obtained, this result being a better one 
than that given by plot 2bb, on which a second dressing of 
2 tons per acre of lime had been applied in 1905. On plot 5b, 
from which, since the application of 1 ton of lime'per acre in 
1905, seven crops had been taken, 15*1 bushels of wheat were 
obtained* ^ 

On the plots 8aa and 8bh, where only 10 cwt* per acts of 
lime had been given in 1905, evideln^e was forthcoming as to 
.the lime having been, by now, practically worked out. In 
regard to nitrate of soda, the Striking feature was that^ in' a 
<lry year such as that experienced, the lighter dresringof nitrate 
of soda (plot 3b) gave as good a returh *as the heavier one (3a), 
e^ccept so far as the straw ws« concerned* Also it is remarl^ble 
that the produce of these plots, where nitrate of soda was used 
alone, was greater than that of plot 6 Wh4re superphosphate had 
been used in conjunction with, It. Indeed, the highest produce 
for the year (21-8 bushels) wa6 givemby ^lot 3^ which Received 
nitrate of soda alone, the next highest yields beingi jAtOSe of th€ 
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Table I .—Continuous Growing of Wheat, 1911 
(Zbth Season), 


(Wheat grown year after year on the same land, the manures being applied 

every year.) 

Stackyard Field—Produce per acre. 




Head com 

Tail 

com 

Straw, 

Value 

per 

quarter 
on basis 
of 

35s M 

Plot 

Manures per acre 

No of 
bush. 

Weight 

per 

bushel 

1 

chaff, 

&c. 

1 

TJnmanured .... 

7*7 

Lb. 

63 

Lb. 

10 

0.q. lb 
6 I 20 

9 . 

35 

d. 

0 

2a 

Sulphate of ammonia (=25 lb. 
ammonia) .... 

1*4 

60 

8 

2 0 22 

31 

6 

2aa 

As 2a, with 5 cwt. lime, Jan., 
1905, repeated 1909 and 1910 

39-1 

63 

16 

13 3 20 

35 

6 

2b 

As 3a, with 2 tons lime, Sec., 
1897 ..... 

12-5 

64 

12 

10 1 0 

35 

0 

2bb 

As 2b, with 2 tons lime (re¬ 
peated), Jan., 1905 

Nitrateof soda(=60 lb jammonia) 

10 6 

62 

12 

8 0 24 

31 

6 

3a 

21-8 

59 

59 

18 0 U 

33 

6 

3b 

Nitrate of soda(=26 lb.ammoma) 

21*6 

63 

30 

16 1 18 

31 

0 

4 

Mineral manures (superphos¬ 
phate, 3 cwt.; sulphate ot 
potash, \ cwt.) 

7-1 

63 

1 

6 1 25 

34 

6 

5a 

Mineral manures and sulphate 
of ammonia (=2 5 lb. ammonia) 

7-8 

64 

10 

6 3 8 

35 

0 

5b 

As 5a, with 1 ton lime, Jan., 
1905 ..... 

35*1 

63 

12 

10 3 8 

35 

6 

6 

Mineral manures and nitrate 
of soda (=25 lb. ammonia) . 

17-3 

61 

22 

14 0 11 

34 

6 

7 

TJnmanured .... 

8-7 

63 

8 

7 2 1 

35 

0 

8a 

Mineral manures and (in alter¬ 
nate years) sulphate of 
ammonia (=50 lb. ammonia) 

21» 

56 

12 

2 3 18 

31 

6 

8aa 

As 8a, with 10 cwt. lime, Jan., 
1906 . 

12-7 > 

63 

20 

8 3 16 

85 

0 

8b 

Mineral manures, sulphate of 
ammonia (=>=50 lb. ammonia) 
omitted (in alternate years). 

1'3« 

60 

8 

2 0 1 

8( 

6 

8bb 

As 8b, with 10 cwt. lime, Jan., 
1905 . 

6*3» 

64 

8 

5 1 24 

35 

6 

9a 

Mineral manures and (in alter¬ 
nate years) nitrate of soda 
(s=s60 lb. ammonia) 

15-5» 

62 

16 

12 8 12 

35 

6 

9b 

Mineral manures, nitrate of 
soda (=50 Ib. ammonia) 
omitted (in alternate years). 

9-7® 

61 

$ 

8 0 4 

35 

0 

10a 

Superphosphate 3 cwt., nitrate 
of s^a (=26 lb. ammoma) . 

17*2 

62 

14 

14 3 1 

$5 

0 

10b 

Eape dust (=25 Ib. ammonia). 

18*7 

63 

10 

15 3 10 

85 

•6 

11a 

Sulphate of potash 1 cwt., ni¬ 
trate of so<3a (=26 lb, am¬ 
monia) . 

20-2 

61 

13 

17 3 6 

$1 

6 

11b 

1 

Faimyard manure (=100 lb. 
ammonia) .... 

20-2 

62 

14 

18 1 20 

85 

6 


» AppKedL * Omitted. 
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TA.BLB II ,—Continuous Cfrowing of Barley^ 1911 
{Zhth Season). 

(Barley grown year after year on the same land, the manures being applied 

every year.) 

Stackyard Field—Produce per acre. 




Head corn 

Tail 

com 

Straw, 

chaff, 

itC. 

Value 

per 

Plot 

IkCanures per acre 

No. of 
bush. 

Weight 

per 

bush. 

Weight 

quarter 
on basis 
of 

36s. 

1 

Unmanured .... 

8*8 

Lb. 

60 

Lb. 

29 

0. q. lb 

3 3 26 

s. d, 
31 6 

2a 

Sulphate of ammonia (s=«25 lb. 
ammonia) . . . , 


_ 

_ 


_ 

2aa 

As 2a, with 5 cwt. Ume, Mar., 
1906, repeated 1909 and 1910 

6*6 

60 

40 

6 1 20 

31 6 

2b 

As 2a, with 2 tons lime, Dec,, 
1897 . 

3*0 

50 

40 

3 1 8 

31 0 

2bb 

As 2b, With 2 tons lime (re¬ 
peated), Mar., 1905 • 

2-8 

62 

16 

3 0 24 

31 6 

3a 

Nitrateof soda(=»50 lb.ammonia) 

3-8 

50 

14 

8 0 26 

80 0 

3b 

Nitrate of soda{*»23 lb,ammonia) 

1-7 

60 

12 

2 3 12 

30 0 

4 

Mineral manures (superphos¬ 
phate 3 cwt., sulphate of 
potash ^ cwt.) 

7*6 

48 

29 

J 5 2 21 

36 0 

5a 

Mineral manures and sulphate 
ol^mmonia (=»25 lb.ammonia) 
As 5a, with 1 ton lime, Mar., 
1906 . . . . , 

■ . 

. 



.. 

5aa 

3*6 

62 

16 

7 0 24 

31 0 

6b 

As 6a, with 2 tons lime, Deo., 
1897 . 

3*7 

52 

14 

6 16 

32 0 

6 j 

Mineral manures and nitrate 
of soda (s»26 lb, ammonia) , 

4*1 

49 

31 

3 2 15 

so 0 

1 1 

Unmanured . , , , 

1*4 

60 

11 

2 2 16 

31 0 

8a 

Mineral manures and (in alter¬ 
nate years) sulphate of am¬ 
monia (Bm60 lb, ammonia) , 






8aa 

As 8a, with 2 tons lime, D^., 
1897 . 

4*0» 

60 

44 

4 8 12 

30 0 

8b 

Mineral manures, sulphate of 
ammonia (mtSO lb, ammonia) 
omitted (in alternate years). 






Sbb 

As 8b, with 2 tons lime, Dec., 
1897 . 

4*8* 

60 

40 

4 0 8 

30 0 

9a 

Mineral manures and (in alter¬ 
nate years) nitrate of soda 
(nadO lb, ammonia) 

6‘2» 

50 

34*6 

> 8 2 16 

32 0 

9b 

Mineral manures, nitrate of 
soda (sa 60 lb, ammonia) 
omitted (in alternate years). 

3*7* 

60 

32^6 

3 0 2 

85 0 

10a 

Superphosphate 3 cwt., nitrate 
of soda Ce«26 lb. lanmonia) . 

2*6 

60 

16 

6 10 

31 6 

10b 

Eape dust lb, ammonia), 

4-2 

60 

$0*6 

* 4 0 24 

31 0 

11a 

Sulphate or potash 1 owt., ni¬ 
trate of soda (s:»26 lb. am¬ 
monia) . 

6*2 

60 

47 

9 2 10 

30 0 

lib 

Farmyard raanuie («*100 lb, 
ammonia) , ^ , 

26*7 

49 

122 

15 2 12 

34 0 


* Applied, » Omitted, 
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faimyai'd manure plot (lib), and of plot 11a, where j:juli>hat(* of 
pofcasb had been used. It would appeal* from this latter rehult 
that the need of potash is beginning to tell on this land. Rape 
dust (plot 10b) did not do as well as farmyard manure, this 
latter giving 20*2 bushels. 

The different samples of corn were valued, as usual, by Mr. 
T. Smith, junr., of Bedford, on January 24,1912. The basis of 
comparison for the year was taken as 6d. per quarter of 504 lb. 
at Ridgmont Station, The better samples, among which were 
those grown with rape dust and with farmyard manure, just 
came up to this figure, and were described as useful wheats 
for the season’s gi’owth, condition good, and with plenty of 
strength.” 

The usual features of inferior value, low weight per bushel, 
aild high amount of tail corn, when nitrate of soda alone was 
used (plots 3a, 3b), were again shown. 

CONTIHXJOIJS. GbOWI 1?(G OF BARbEY (STACJCYAJRJD FJMLI>)^ 
1911 (35th Season), 

The land was cleaned and prepared during the winter 
of 1910. Farmyard manure, giving 100 lb., ammonia per 
acre (as ascertained by analysis), was ploughed in on March 
4,1911, and on April 10, 9 pecks per acre of ‘‘ Goldthorpe ” 
barley were drilled over the whole of the area. Mineral 
manui'es were at the s^e time applied to the plots to receive 
them, and rape dust spread on plot 10b. The barley came 
up quite well. The nitrogenous top-dressings were applied, 
the first halves on May 16, the second halves on May 26. From 
this time, however, the barley hardly seemed to grow at all, 
and the want of rain was most severely felt, there being not 
sufficient even to wash in the soluble salts such as nitrate 
of soda and sulphate of ammonia, these remaining^ visible on 
the surface for a considerable tipae after their application. As 
a consequence of this, the different plots, with one exception, 
looked very poor, and but small yields were ultimately obtained. 
The one exception was the farmyard manure plot (11b), which 
was in striking contrast to all the others, the dung preserving 
in the soil the necessary moisture, and thus acting in a way 
that none of the artificial manures could imitate. 

Plot 4 (minerals only) showed the, same peculiarity with 
regard to the presence of the weed *^hprse tail” that was 
noticed in 1910. The sulphate of ammonia plots, 2a, 5a, 8a, 
and 8b were practically destitute of crop, while on 2b the 
influence of the lime applied fourteen years previously had 
obviously disappeared. The small dressing pf 5 cwt, per acre 
of lime, given in three different years, however, afforded* 
a certain amount of 6rop, and this plot looked better than 
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did either 2b, already referred to, or even 21)b, upon which the 
dressing of 3 tons of lime per acre had been repeated in 1905. 

The crop was cut on August 10, and then carted, being 
ultimately threshed on November 15. The results are given 
in Table IL, page 391. 

If the wheat crop suffered through the exceptional season, 
the barley did very much more so, and, indeed, there has 
hardly ever been so poor a crop obtained in the course of the 
experiments. One of the two unmanured plots gave 3*8 
bushels, the duplicate, for some unexplained reason, yielding 
only 1*4 bushels. 

Mineral manures (plot 4), in spite of the prevalence ot 
weeds, gave rather more, namely, 7*5 bushels. 

The sulphate of ammonia plots, when this was used alone, 
gave, as stated, no crop whatever, but plot 2aa, where as little 
as 15 cwt. per acre of lime had in all been applied, produced 
5*5 bushels, as against 3*6 and 2*3 bushels on plots 2b and 
2bb, where 2 tons and 4 tons respectively of lime had been 
previously applied. The failure of plot 2bb is, indeed, remark¬ 
able, and the fact that this falling off has been noted alike in 
the wheat and in the barley is a matter calling for investi¬ 
gation, seeing how Very successful was the application in the 
first instance of 2 tons of lime. 

With the nitrate of soda plots, the heavier dressing (plot 3a) 
gave double the crop that the lighter dressing did, but both 
crops were miserably small, and it will be further noticed that, 
as in the case of -the wheat, the addition of mineral manures 
to nitrate of soda gave practically no increase. As between the 
omission of potash or that of phosphates (plots 10a and 11a), 
there would seem to be evidence, as in the case of the wheat, 
of the need of potash on this land. Rape dust (plot 10b) 
did little good, but the one redeeming feattlre was the farmyard 
manure plot (11b), which gave a crop far in advance of any 
of the others. This amounted to 26*7 bushels per acre. No 
other one was near it, the next highest result being 7*5 bushels. 

The valuation of thte cOrn, carried but as usual, showed 
the barleys to be very inferior. Not a single sample reached 
the genersd basis of 36^?. per quarter of 448 lbs. for the year, 
and several, including the nitrate of soda plots, fell as 
low as 30s, The grain was not merely small, but the colour 
was uneven, and there were in|iny unripened grains, so that 
little would have gone for noalting purposes. 

Rotation Exi^bkimeSts, 1911. 

{a) Rotation IV. Wheat—after Mmtard. 

As mentioned in last yearns report^ the Rotation jBxperi- 
monts, so far as the upper-half of the area,devoted to them in 
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Stackyard Field was concerned, came to an en<l iu 1910. On the 
lower-half, however, it was arranged to carry on for the wheat 
crop of Rotation IV. in 1911, and then to close this part also. 

The Experiments of 1911 accordingly embraced only the old 
plots 5, 6, 7 and 8 of Rotation lY. Mustard had i)een the crop 
of 1910, and, after ploughing of the land, ‘‘ Square Head’s 
Master” wheat, at the rate of 9 pecks per acre, was drilled 
on October 18,1910. The crop, owing to the dry season, was 
very patchy, and suffered greatly from the d4‘ought. It was 
cut on August 4, and carted on August 9,1911. The results 
are given in Table III. 


TabiiB IV. Wlmt^ 1911. 


Stackyard Field—Produce per acie. 




Head com 


Tail 

com 

1 

Plot 






Straw, 


.. . 


Weight 


chaff, *Sbc. 



Weia;bt 

Bush. 

per 

bushel 

Weight 



Lowee half 
(Bullock-feeding). 

1 

0 q. lb' 


^ Lb 

Lb. 

0. q. lb. 

5 

Decorticated cotton 






cake plot 

: 6 1 10 

11-4 

62*3 

21 

9 2 15 

6 

Maize meal plot 

7 2 26, 

18 8 

62 5 

17*6 

10 3 25 

7 1 

No cake or corn 

6 1 27 

11*7 

i 62*0 

25 0 

9 3 9 

6 

No cake or corn 

6 0 71 

9-1 

j 62*3 

20*6 

7 3 14 


Value of 
com per 
quarter 
on 

basis of 
S'w M 


h. d, 

ar> 6 
'36 0 
3 .- 6 
36 0 


The highest peld was that on the plot where maize meal 
dung had been used, hut the produce in all cases was small, 
and the results do not lead to any definite conclusions. 

The quality of the wheat was, however, in each case good, 
and the valuer reported them quite up to the average of th(» 
season, colour and strength alike being good. 


(h) Series ((7). New SoMion Experiment 1911, Barley — 
after Swedes Fed Off. 

On the conclusion of the previous series of Rotation 
Experiments it was decided to renew the inquiry on somewhat 
dijBferent lines. A commencement was made in 1910, when, over 
the whole of the 4 acres previously occupied in Stackyard Field 
by Rotation III., swedes were grown. Instead, however, of the 4 
acres being divided into 8 plots of ^ acre each, the whole 4 acres 
were simply divided into two lots "of 2 acres each. On one of 
these the swede crop was feci off by sheep which consume<l 
cafe, and the other two acres were similarly fed off by sheep 
which had corn given to them.i[ Barley* followed in 1911, the 
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one half thus representing the barley crop after cake-feeding^ 
aiul the other after covn-feeding on the land. 

The swede crop of 1910 voided from 10^ to 14 tons per 
acre. This was made up to a uniform amount of 12 tons per 
acre on each half of the land. The sheep receiving cake 
consumed 8 cwt. of linseed cake, 8 cwt. of undecorticated 
cotton cake, together with 4 cwt. of chaff, this latter being a 
nuxiure of oat-straw and clover hay. The sheep receiving 
corn consumed 8 cwt. of barley and 8 cwt. of oats, together 
with 4 cwt. of chaff similar to that used in the ease of the cake¬ 
feeding. After the sheep had fed off the roots, the land was 
ploughed, March 18—April 8, 1911, and Goldthorpe ” barley, 
at the rate of 9 pecks per acre, was drilled over the whole area 
on April 13. It came up very well, and formed a striking 
contriibt to the continuous barley grown in the same field. The 
crop, after corn-feeding, always, however, looked leather 
better than that after cake-feeding, and this was borne out in 
the harvest results. The baidey was cut on August 2 and 
carted on August 4, the results being given in Table IV. 


Table (7. Botation Experiment. Barley^ 1911. 

Stackyard Field—Produce per acre. 




1 

1 Head com 


Tali 


Value of 






corn 

straw, 

com per 
quarter 
on 

basis of 
30 a. 

Plot 


Watglit 

Bush« 

Weight 

pep 

bu^el 

Weight 

chaff, ac. 



0. q. lb. 


Lb. 

Lb 

0. 4.1b. 

« d. 

1 

Swedes fed ofC with 







cake . 

10 8 8 

23*8 

51 

87-5 1 

13 2 13 

35 0 

2 

Swedes fed off with 








coni , 

12 8 10 

28'6 

50-4 

aO'6 

17 0 3 

37 0 


It will be noted that the corn-feeding produced nearly 5 
bushels per acre more com and cwt. per acre more straw 
than did the cake-feeding. It is difBcult to account for this, 
except by the peculiarity of the season, though it may be 
mentioned that the land was in nicer tilth after the sheep had 
done feeding with corn than it was aft^r the cake-feeding, 
there having been a good deal of rain when the sheep were 
finishing their cake, and the land being somewhat “ puddled 
in consequence. 

On examining the corn the valuer found that grown after the 
corn-feeding to be much mellower than the other. The cake- 
fed barley had many haard corns and was not nearly so uniform 
in size. 
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EXPEBIMENTB with NITBOGBNOUS TOP-DRESSXN(iH ON 
Wheat?, 1911, 

Series {D), Stackyard Field, 

Experiments of previous yeai*s had been concerned witli 
wheat, baidey, mangolds, potatoes, and oats. In 1931 it was 
decided to return to wheat, and to extend the i]iquiry by not 
merely using nitrate of lime and cyanamide separately, but by 
employing them also mixed in different proportions. The land 
used for the purpose was the upper-half of the old Rotation IV,, 
where mustard had been the crop of 1910. The land, after 
being ploughed, was drilled on October 18, 1910, with 9 pecks 
per acre of Square Head’s Master ” wheat. Along with it 
was' given 3 cwt. per acre of superphosphate and ^ cwt. per 
acre of sulphate of potash. The wheat came up fairly, but, in 
the beginning of the year, did not look at all well, and the 
subsequent drought affected it gi-eatly. The different top- 
divssings were applied on May 16,1911, but there was little or 
no iBin to dissolve them, and they remained on the suiface for 
a considerable time subsequently. 

.The wheat was cut on August 1, and carted on August 9, 
The results ai*e given in Table V. 


Table V. —Experiment with Nitrogenous Top-dressings 
on Wheats 1911. 

Stackyard Eield—Produce per acre. 


Plot! 


Haiitires per acre 


1 f Nitrate of soda* . 

2 Nitrate qt lime* . 

3 I No top-dressing , , 

4 > Sulphate of ammonia, 1 cwt, 

5 Calcium cyanamide 

^ f Nitrate of lime* 1 part \'' 
\ Cyanamide. 1 part . | 

^ j Nitrate of lime. 1 part. 1 ’ 

1 Cyanamide. 2 parts . } 


Weight 
. per 
bushel 



Tail 

com 


Weight} 

Lb, 

61 

60 

41 

87 

88 

47 

42 


Value of 
com per 
quarter 
on busi<« 
of 358.6f/. 


" a d, 
84 6 
81 6 
86 0 
36 6 
36 6 

86 0 
86 0 


1 In quantity to supply aa much nitrog^en as that contained m 1 cwt. sulphate of 
ammonia. 


It will be noticed that the plot which received no nitro¬ 
genous top-dressihg gave a yield of 16*2 bushels peT acre, and 
that the yield from sulphate of ammonia was one bushel below 
this. 
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The higheBt ^ield, that from nitrate ol soda, ^\ab only 4*2 
bushels more, namely, 20*4 bushels, this plot also giving the 
most straw. 

The mixture of nitrate ot lime and c.>anamide, half and half, 
gave an increase of 2‘4 bushels, and the mixing of the two 
materials was distinctly satisfactory, as thereby some of the 
inconveniences attaching to the use of either of the materials 
separately were avoided. Undoubtedly, the exceptional cha¬ 
racter of the year prevented the top-dressings from acting to 
anything like their full extent, and the results can only be 
taken as comparative.” 

The qualit^^ of the corn was about average except where 
nitrate of soda and nitrate of lime had been used, it being then 
slightly inferior. Between the others there was nothing to 
choose. 

Grben-Manuriku Experiments, 1911. 

(a). Lamome Field* 

In Lansome Field, the old system of gr*owing green crops 
and ploughing them in was continued. After the wheat of 
1910 had lieen removed, au attempt was made to take trifolium 
in place of rape, but the crop was put in rather late, and did 
not come to anything much, so that it had to be ploughed up, 
and, in the end, the usual three green crops, taros, rape, ami 
mustard were grown, Tai*es and rape were drillet I in on 
May 5, 1911, and mustard on May 20, mineral manures (super¬ 
phosphate and sulphate of potash) being again applied to the 
upper plots of the series. The mustard crop was plougluMl 
in on July 8, the other two on July 13. Second crops were 
drilled on August 14, but, in consequence of the very <lry 
weather, they never came up really well, and were ploughed in 
on September 23, wheat being subsequently drilled as the crop 
for 1912. 

(&). New Ea^enmenUt* Serm (A), Stackyard Field* 

III the experiments just recordeil (Lansome Field), the green 
crops of tares, j*ape, and mustard had always been ploughed in* 
It was felt that it would be of interest to see whether the same 
results would be obtained with the green crops when fed off by 
sheep, as when ploughed in gi'een. Accordingly, in the new 
experiment, this modification was made. An attempt was 
made, as in Lansome Field, to grow trifolium, but it was not 
successful, and, as in the other case, green crops of tares, rape, 
and mustard were grown over the 4 acres of Stackyard Field 
which liad previously been devoted to Rotation I. of the earlier 
series of experiments. 
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Despite the drought of 1911, the green cropy grew \ovy 
fairly, and were fed off by sheep, the tares, June 13-iJl, the 
mustard, July 5-10, and the rape, July 11-15. In each case 
some cotton cake was given to the sheep with the green food. 

On July 19, a second crop of tares was drilled, atid on 
August 14, second crops of mpe and mustard. The second 
crops, however, were but small on account of tlie dryness oi 
the season. They were fed off by sheep, October 18-23, 
along with a little cotton cake, the land being tlieii ploughed 
up and sown with wheat. 

Experiments, on Lucerne. 

Series (JB), Stackyard Fields 1911. 

It will be remembered that for the five previous years there 
had been grown in Stackyard Field three different varieties of 
lucerne, namely, Provence, American, and Canadian, and that 
the Canadian seed had, in every year, given the best return. 
There was, however, some uncertainty as to the exact origin 
of the Canadian seed, and it was decided now to make a mor^^ 
extended experiment with this and other vaiueties of Incerne, 
ascei*taining definitely beforehand the history of the seed, 
Seven different varieties were gi*own, viz.:—American (Arizona), 
North American, Canadian, Turkestan, Provence, Kussian 
(Europe), and Eussian (Asia). The Canadian seed was obtained 
direct from the Government Experimental Farm at Ottawa, 
through the kindness of Dr. Saunders, the American (Arizona) 
seed was given by Messrs, Sutton & Sons, and the remaining 
varieties were obtained through Messrs. W. H. le May Co. 
Inasmuch as opinions were found to vary considenibly as 
regards the relative advisability of sowing lucerne under a corn 
cro}) or in the open, it was decided to lei this fotmi part of th<‘ 
inquiry, and, accordingly, the area of two acres devoted to 
tile lucerne experiments was divhled into two portions, a barley 
crop iieing grown on one of these portions, but not on the other. 
In order to avoid any difficulty that might aris(‘ from the im- 
pcadation of weeds, through farmyard manure or London <lung, 
neither of these was used, but a special manure, composted of 
dissohed bones, sulphate of potash, and mpe dust, was used for 
the lucerne. It should also be mentioned that, earlier in the 
year, lime had been applied to this area at the mte of 1 ton ptn* 
acre. “Goldthorpe” barley, 9 pecks per acre, was drilled on 
the lower half on April 1, 1911, and lucerne was drilled all 
over on May 26, The plots were kept constantly hoed, and, 
in this way, though the season was a most dry one, it was found 
possi])le to secure a crop of each variety. On the laud where 
lucerne was sown without a sheltering crop, spurry came up 
very strongly, and at one time threatened to smother the lucerne 
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On the half sown with barley there was, however, a striking 
difference) the lucerne coining up almost free from any weed. 
Although the lucerne grown in the barley was protected by the 
latter in its earlier stages, yet, w^hen the barley had been cut 
and the lucerne was then exposed to the full heat of the sun, it 
appeared to suffer in the end more than did the crop sown from 
the beginning without any sheltering crop. 

Of the different vaideties, the two that stood out undoubtedly 
the best \vere the two American varieties. The Canadian, while 
fair, did not appear likely to caiTy out the promise shown in 
the earlier experiment. 

Expeeimbnts on Bugar-bbbt. 

Although sugar-beet had previously been grown experi¬ 
mentally at Woburn, yet the increased interest taken in the 
question of sugar-beet growing in this country was the occasion 
of a more detailed series of experiments being carried out in 
1911. The land devoted to this purpose consisted of 2 acres 
in Stackyard Field where the soil is a light sandy loam, and 
also a smaller inea on Road Piece Field where the soil is of 
heavier character, and whei'e mangolds were grown side by 
side with sugar-beet for purposes of comparison. 

(a) Series B, Stackyard Field. Light Loam. 

The land was ploughed March 24-April 1, London dung, 
12 tons per acre, being carted and spread April 22-28. On 
May 4, 3 cwt. per acre of superphosphate and 1 cwt. per acre 
of sulphate of potash were harrowed in, and sugar-beet was 
subsequently drilled. 

In Stackyard Field there were three different varieties, all 
of wliich had been obtained direct from the Continent. These 
were ; Vilmorin’s Improve<l White,” Klein Wan^leben N,” 
and “ Klein Wanzleben Z.” Not only were these three varieties 
tided, but, in addition, each variety was gi‘own in rows at 
three different distances apai*t, namely, 12, 15, and 18 in. 
The first hoeing was done May 27-30, the second hoeing 
June 8-30, during which time the crop was Bingle<l and set 
out. A third hoeing followed July 1-7, and on July 14 a 
top-dressing of 1 cwt. per acre of nitrate of soda was applied 
thi*oughout to the sugar-beet. 

Despite the very unfavourable weather, a quite goo<l plant 
was obtained, but the subsequent drought cause<l the growth 
to be stunted, and the crop, though fair for the year, was not 
what it would have been under ordinary ciroumstances. This 
was shown in the tendency of the roots to become “fangy,” 
thereby causing a good deal more earth to attach to them than 
would have ordinarily been the case. 
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Ill consequence of the rows being much closei* together 
than would have been the case with mangolds, it was necessary 
to do all the hoeing by hand. It was hard to draw, from the 
appearance of the plants as they were in the field, any definite 
conclusions as to the superiority of one variety over the other, 
or of any particular way of planting. 

The crop was raised early in November, special implements, 
obtained from Holland, being employed for the purpose. These 
were found to work very well. The roots were topped and 
tailed in the field, then thrown into carts and weighed, in just 
the same way as mangolds would be. A portion of each lot 
was subsequently washed and re-weighed in order to see what 
the produce of the cleaned roots, as received by a factory, 
would be. Careful details were kept of the cost of hoeing, 
singling, lifting, &c., in order to institute a comparison with 
mangold-growing. 

After the weighing of the crop, samples of the roots wore 
analysed. Table YI. gives the details obtained. 


Table VI. — Sugar-heet {Sfachjard Field), 1911. 


Plot 

Variety 

Bifitance 
of rowR 
apart 

Produce per 
acre of 
washed loots 

Percent ago 
of sugcir 
m washed 
roots 

Shgflj 

per 

acie 

1 

** yUmonn’s Improved White ” 

Inches 

12 

T c. q 11) 

7 7 3 22 

Pol cent 
16 47 

T c 
1 i 

2 

» n n 

15 

7 n 1 3 

15 20 

1 3 

8 


18 

5 17 2 12 

H'81 

0 18 

4 

** Klein Wanzleben N , 

12 

6 8 2 6 

15 56 

1 0 

5 

»» jj * 

15 

7 2 2 1 

15 83 

1 3 

6 

• U • 

18 

9 7 3 20 ' 

15*30 

1 8 

7 

“ Klein Wanzleben Z ” . 

12 

7 18 2 4 

16 19 

1 6 

« 

i» * • 

16 

7 16 2 22 

16*86 

I 6 


"t ji • 

18 

8 1 1 23 

15*89 

1 6 


Average 

— 

7 10 1 3 1 

15 79 

1 4 


(b) Boad Piece Field, Heavier Land, 

In this case only one variety of sugar-beet, namely, ** Kleit) 
Wanzleben Z,” was grown, but at the three distances apart, 
namely, 12,15, and 18 in., that were adopted in Stackyai’d Field. 

Bide hy side with sugar-beet was grown a plot of “ Yellow 
Globe ” mangolds, the seed being drilled in rows 24 in. apaH. 
Dung was spread April 5-17, and the mangold seed was drilled 
April 15-17, the drilling of sugar-beet following on May 5. 

The mangold and also the sugar-beet came up very well, 
and the crops were much larger than in Stackyard Field, the 
land being heavier and more suitable for root-growing. 
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On July 13 a top-dressing of 1 cvct, ot nitrate of soda and 
] cwt. of salt was given to the crops. The sugar-beet were 
ready rather earlier than the mangolds, and were raised October 
22-28, the mangolds being similarly taken up November 1-8. 
In Table VII. the comparative weights of the two crops grown 
on the same land are given. 


Table YII. —Gomparison of Sugar-heet and Mangolds 
Yellow Glole"'') grown i n Road Piece Fields 191L 


Plot 


Distance 
oi ro-w s 
apart 

Produc e per acre of 
roots (unwashed) 
as weighed m field 

1 

Sugar-beet, “ Klein Wanzleben Z ” 

Inches 

12 

! T c 

21 1 

q. lb 

0 0 

2 

)» ft ft 

15 

22 13 

0 0 


M if ft ft • • 

18 

23 15 

0 0 

4 

Mangolds, “Yellow Globe” 

24 

44 4 

0 0 


The weights given in Table VI. for experiment (a) are those 
of the washed roots only, as it would be in this condition that 
the sugar-beet would be utilised in a factory. The weights of 
tlu^ bulbs as taken in the field were considerably higher, the 
highest being 15 tons 18 cwt, and the lowest 10 tons 16 cwt. per 
acre. But tliese latter weights were those of the bulbs treated 
just us mangolds would be, the tops and tails cut off and the 
adhering earth shaken off as far as possible. The roots were 
then taken to the farm, and a portion from each plot was 
thoroughly washed and the loss recorded. This was found to 
amount to from 35 to 40 per cent., a much higher figure than 
is generally reckoned. At the same time it is only fair to 
mention that, owing to the very exceptional season, the roots 
wet‘e small and not well grown, and, moreover, they showed 
considerable “fanginess.” All this would contribute to the 
holding up of proportionately more earth than would be the 
case with well-shapon, regular, and smooth roots. Still, there 
is groat reason for believing that the loss of weight involved in 
washing the roots before they are irsed in the factory is very 
much more than is generally stated. In this connection it 
may be mentioned that washing was similarly tried with the 
mangold crop, and the loss so found was 13 per cent.; again, 
more than is generally believed to be the case. 

The analyses were made, of course, in the cleaned roots, and 
the produce of sugar per acre was calculated out from these 
analyses, and is given in the last column of Table VI, 

From results obtained in an exceptional season such as that 
of 1911 it is very difiicnlt to draw fair conclusions either as to 
the yield of sugar-beet per acre, the amount of sugar, or the 
VOL 72. , BP 
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reBpectiye values of the different varieties ^rown or of the 
methods of planting employed. But, so far as one may hazard 
conclusions, it would seem that, on the whole, the “ Klein 
Wanzleben Z ” did the best, then the “ N ” variety of the 
same. As regards distance of rows apart, the results were 
too in and out ” to say much about them. 

In experiment (Z>) the sugai*-beets were not washed, but 
the weights were those taken in the field just as a crop of 
mangolds wotild be weighed. As already stated, the mangolds 
were found to lose 13 per cent, by washing, against the 35 to 40 
per cent, of loss with the sugar-beet. 

The weights put out in Table VII. of the respective yield of 
sugar-beet and mangolds enables a comparison to be drawn 
between the two crops, for, although the season was an excep¬ 
tional one, the crops were grown side by side on the same land, 
they were similarly manured, &c., and so were gi'own under 
quite similar conditions. It will be seen that the mangolds 
gave practically double the crop that sugar-beet did, and this 
would be further accentuated had the crops been compared in 
the washed state. The soil in this experiment was much more 
suitable for root-growing than that of Stackyiu’d Fiehl (experi¬ 
ment (a)), and the yield of sugar-beet was increiisod accordingly 
from 14 and 15 tons to tons per acre reckoned on the 
unwashed roots. In this case it would seem that having the 
rows* wider apart slightly increased the yield. 

Coming now to the relative cost of cultivation, it was found, 
as nearly as could be ascertained, that the sugar-beet cost 2L an 
acre more to grow than did the mangold, an<l, while the cost of 
the latter might fairly be put at 102. per acre, the sugar-bet^t 
cost 122. per acre. Careful records were kept of certain details, 
such as the cost of hoeing, singling, lifting, &c,, and the 
following may be found of lntei‘est:— 



Sug«tr-be©t 

j Mangolds 


! ' 

12 in. apart 

15 m apnrt 

i 

18 m apart 

21m apart 

Cost per acre of hoeing, singling, 
and cutting out .... 
Cost per acre of lifting crop . 

1 

s d. 

49 6 

37 0 

s. d, 

40 6 

30 0 

i 

3.^ 0 

25 0 

s (i, 

16 6 

8 0 


86 6 

70 6 

58 0 

24 6 


In making these comparisons it must he borne in mind that 
with sugar-beet all the hoeing had to be <lone by hand, whereas 
with mangolds, sown wider apart from row to row, horse- 
hoeing could be employed to a certain extent. 
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While the results of sugar-beet growing in 1911 were, of 
course, exceptional owing to the season, it may at the same 
time be mentioned that the sugar-beet crop of 1910, grown in 
rows 24 in. ai)art, only amounted to 12 ton 2 cwt. of unwashed 
roots per acre, the mangold crop being 31^ tons per acre, or 
more than double. 

It is intended to continue the experiment in 1912. 

Expebiment on the Use of Lime jn Rotation {Burr 
Fublong), 1911. 

Following the wheat of 1910 came the swede crop. The 
swedes were drilled July 11-14, and singled August 27. 
The land, however, became so hard and dry that the crop of 
swedes was an extremely poor one, and, in fact, a failure. 

Experiments on the Prevention of Potato f)iSEASE 
{Lansome Field), 1911. 

A very exhaustive series of experiments on the above 
subject had been mapped out by Mr. tipencer Pickering, of the 
Ridgmont Fruit Farm, and land for carring these out had been 
placed at Mr, Pickering’s disposal. To these plots were added 
others on which it was intended to carry out supplementary 
inquiries, such as the use of dry-spi*aying, &c. 

The land was well manured with London dung, and the 
potatoes we3‘e duly planted. As it turned out, however, there 
was no sign whatever of potato disease throughout the year, 
and the whole experiment, on which so much time and trouble 
had been expended, accordingly led to no result. 

Grass Experiments (Bboad Mead), 1911. 

{a) Mauurial experiments. 

(J) On the use of different kinds of lime. 

In 1911 Broad Mead Field was grazed, and, accordingly, 
tliere are no weights of hay to record. 

Further, in consequence of the extreme drought, pastures, 
after June, were thoroughly bunit up, and presented a parched 
app<*arance. It is worthy of note, however, that in experi¬ 
ment (a), plot 5—on which lime liad been applied—remained 
more or less green throughout the whole of the drought, thus 
presenting a marked difference to any of the others. 

As regards experiment (ft)—^with different kinds of lime— 
it is still too early to record any definite result; but, so far as 
any conclusions can be drawn, it would appear tliat the Bnxton 
lime and the chalk lime have done the best, and that then 
follow the lias and oolite limes, the magnesian lime being 
distinctly inferior to any other. 
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Rainfall at Woburn Experimental Station, 1911. 
(292 ft. above sea level.) 


January . 

1911 

In 

1 01 

February 

1 33 

March 

1‘78 

April. 

1 11 

May . 

1 00 

June .... 

1 76 

22 Tudor Stieet, 

London, E.C 



1911 

In 


July 

37 

August 

99 

beptembei 

1 32 

October 

1 76 

Novembei 

2 58 

December 

4 23 

Total . 

. 19 24 


J. Augustus Voblcker. 


THE ERADICATION OF WILD ONION. 

Wild Onion {Allium vineale) is known as a most trouble¬ 
some weed, alike on arable land and in pasture. On the former 
it may taint corn crops in which it occui^B, rendering the corn 
unfit for milling; so also with “ seeds hay while, when existing 
on dairy pastures, it will readily communicate its objt^ctionalde 
odour to milk. It is seldom found on light laml, but only on 
heavy clay land, and, when present, may sometimes spread to 
such an extent as to render a field quite uuculturable. Its 
spread, and the consequent difficulty of getting rid of it, are 
increased by the fact that it possesses three different methods 
of propagatioid: (1) by seed boine on a flowering head ; ()2) by 
‘^bulbils” or “aerial Imlbs” borne on the flower-head; from 
this they detach themselves and, failing on the ground, give rise 
to a new plant; (3) by “ off-sets ’* from the bulb itself, these 
sepax’ating themselves in considerable number and each being 
capable of starting a fresh plant. 

Wild onion does not occur on the light sandy loam of the 
Woburn Experimental Farm, but in a field of clay laud on an 
adjoining faxm it grows freely, and part of the field is so 
infested with the weed that a corn crop is never successful 
here. 

Experiments on eradication of this pest were commenced 
at the Woburn Pot-culture Station in 1899, and have been 
continued ever since. The first attempts were directed to 
ascertaining whether any “ chemical ’’ treatment would destroy 
the wild onion and prevent its spread; further, the use of lime 
and pus lime was tried ; and thirdly, the adoption of means for 
altering th^ mechanical and physical conditions of the soil. 

^ Foi illustrations of these methods, see Journal R A 9.K., Vol 62, 1901, 
page 3S9. 
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Simultaneoobly experimentB were tried in the aforesaid field 
^itli thoho foians of ti^eatmeut which seemed, from the Pot- 
culture trials, to give prospects of success. The field, however, 
was not at our free disposal, and the expeiinients could not be 
effectively controlled and carried out consecutively, so that it 
will not be necessary to refer further to this work. In the 
Pot-culture experiments the agencies that seemed to be most 
promising were (a) cai'bolic acid, (5) sulphocyanide of ammon¬ 
ium, (6*) gas lime, (d) mechanical operations. It could not, how¬ 
ever, be said that any of these methods effectually destroyed the 
weed; undoubtedly a check was given to its growth, but the 
hard “ off-sets from the parent bulb were found to resist the 
action of even strong ‘‘chemicals” like sulphuric acid, 
carbolic acid, &c. During the experiments many observations 
were made of the habit of growth of the wild onion, and these 
came in very usefully subsequently when the field trials now, 
to be specially dealt with were undertaKeu. Among other 
points it w^as noticed that the bulb worked its way up to the 
surface of the soil as the summer proceeded, and by July, if 
the ground was not too hard, it could be pulled up quite well 
by the hand without detaching the then forming “ off-sets.” 

Eai’ly in 1902, a Member of the Society, Mr. Charles Reed, 
of Ohelsing, Ware, Herts., reading in the Journal an account of 
the work done at Woburn, ottered the Society part of a field on 
his farm where wild onion was very prevalent. Arrangements 
were entered into, and from 1902 imtil the present time 
experiments have been conducted there, Mr. H. M. Freear of 
the Woburn Pot-culture Station having throughout personally 
attended to the various applications given. The field in 
question is one 24 acres in extent, lying somev^^hat on a slope; 
the soil of the lower 10 acres of the field is distinctly lighter 
than at the top end, and here wild onion does not thrive to an 
extent to be really troublesome. But the upper and centre 
parts of the field are on heavy clay and here wild onion is such 
a pest as to cause the field to be practically unoulturable. On 
the adjoining farm is an area of 160 acres which also is quite 
useless bedause of the presence of the weed. Accordingly the 
Selected site was one adndiirably adapted for such a practical 
trial as that devised ; Mr. Reed has shown the greatest interest 
in the work and has throughout given every assistance and 
done most readily whatever was asked of him* For this the 
best thanks of the Society are due to Mr. Reed. At the outset 
an area of about 2 acres was taken in hand in the worst part of 
the field; 15 plots were marked out and la ^'scheme of 
experiment devised. It is not proposed »to deal with these in 
detail, but only to state generally the ’ results arrived at, and 
then'to treat of the method which was eventually found 
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sncceBsful in largely reducing, if not in actually getting 
altogether rid of the pest. 

The applications first tried were those which had been in 
use at the Pot-culture Station, others being added, and fresh 
plots taken as the work developed. As “ farmers* applications,*’ 
lime and gas lime were employed ; of ‘‘ chemical ’* applications 
carbolic acid, sulphuric acid, sulphocyanide of ammonium, 
ax*senic, sulphate of copper, common salt, sulphate of magnesia, 
chloride of magnesium, carbolised lime, and various other 
materials were tried; thirdly, of mechanical ” nature were 
the following : cutting off the flowering heads, pulling up the 
plants by hand, deep-ploughing of the land, lightening the soil 
by road-drift, burning the soil, raising the top 8 inches of 
soil and putting three inches depth of ashes below it. This 
work occupied from February, 1902, to the close of 1904. As 
the practical outcome, none of the ‘‘faimers’” nor of the 
“chemical” applications really effected any permanent improve¬ 
ment. Gas lime (used locally as a remedy), carbolic acid, and 
sulphocyanide of ammonium all seemed to exercise some 
beneflt, but salt made the weed more vigorous; the other 
*‘i*emedies” were all unsuccessful. In many cases the new 
gi’owth from seed or bulbil ** was killed, but nothing seemed 
to touch the hard “ off-sets ” thrown oft* from the bulb. Cutting 
off the flower-heads only made the stem and bulb more vigorous 
and gave rise to more off-sets ”; even hand-pulling did not 
do good, and though quantities of plants were removed and 
hmmt, there seemed to be a more abundant crop than ever next 
season ; burning the soil was, of course, too expensive; deep- 
ploughing also seemed only to bring more bixlbs to the surface. 
In short, the only methods which, in the field, seemed to puimise 
any real success were the application of road-drift and the 
lightening of the laml by an under-bed of ashes. While the 
use of road-drift certainly did good, it was not nearly as good 
as the employment of wishes. The latter was, of course, only 
tried on a small scale, and would be impracticable on a lai^ge 
one. But its success pointed to the eonclusiotj that it Wiis in 
the direction of fiiiding some means by which the soil could be 
rendered lighter and less retentive of water, that success might 
be achieved. This had been ascertained already at the Pot- 
culture Btation, for, when soil in which wild onion grew had 
water entirely withheld from it, the onions died ; further, it is 
known that wild onion does not mature in light, well-drained 
soil. Accordingly, future work was pursued in this direction, 
and chemical ” treatment was confined to the use of carbolic 
acid and sulphocyanide of ammonium. 

In the autumn of 1904 all the old plots were ploughed up 
and the whole area divided into five strips, each ^ acre in 
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extent, running right across the field and embracing the old 
plots. On two of these strips the “chemicals” mentioned 
above were used, on a third strip road-drift at the rate of 25 
tons per acre was spread, and it was resolved to sow the 
remaining two plots respectively with lucerne and with a gi‘ass- 
seed mixture. The object in these last two plots was to see 
whether, by introducing plants of deep-rooting nature, the soil 
could be opened out and, so to say, “ tilled,” so as to obtain a 
more open soil and get the water away. In this connection 
attention has been of late much directed to the “ Clifton Park ” 
system introduced by Mr. R. H. Elliot, of Kelso, in which it is 
maintained that by the inclusion of strong-growing and deep- 
rooted plants such as chicory, burnet, kidney vetch, ^fec., these 
would act as “soil tillers ” and open and aerate the land. The 
experiment was one considered well worth trying here, and 
this, it may at once be said, was the one method that was found 
to be pre-eminently successful, while the growing of lucerne, 
though not so thoroughly effective, was attended with great 
benefit also. 

The land was x)loughed three inches deep in October, 1904, 
and cultivated during the spring of 1905. In May 1905 the 
roiid-drift was pxit on, lucerne was sown and also Elliot’s seeds, 
the particular mixture being that known as the “Bankfield 
mixture.” ^ The seeds were supplied by Mr. James Hunter, of 
Chester. Both lucerne and grass mixture came up well, and soon 
chicory and burnet were strongly in evidence on the grass plot. 

From 1905 until 1911 the work was carried on under 
regular observation. Of the “ chemical ” applications it is not 
necessary to say more than that they were not successful, and, 
while some benefit accrued from the use of road-drift, this was 
so small, compared with the good results from lucerne and the 
grass mixture, that further reference to it is not called for. In 
the case of the lucerne plot and that sown with “ Elliot’s 
mixture” the results have, however, }>een most successful. 
Each year, from 1905 to 1910, a good crop of hay has been 
secured, and, on the ploughing up of the plots in the autumn 
of 19JO, the observations made of the ground wbex*e these plots 
had been were of the highest interest. Already in October, 
1906, Mr. Reed wrote ; “ You will be interested to know that 
not a single onion came to perfection on any of the grass plots 
this year ; in fact, not one seed-head was to be seen. Every 
plot was thick (with onion) in May, but all went off with the 
hot weather. I never saw it like this before.” 

‘ Consisting of cocksfoot 14 lb, tall fescue 7 lb, tall oat-grass 7 lb., 
rough-stalked meadow grass 1 lb., chicory 3 lb, burnet 8 lb., yarrow 1 lb, 
kidney vetch 3 lb., alsike 1 lb, late-flowering r^ clover 2 lb., white clover 
2 lb.—49 lb. per acre in all. 
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So matters proceerted until the end of 1910, the lucerne 
and grass plots giving each year a good crop of hay. But by 
the end of 1910 the lucerne plant had begun to fail, and the 
grass plot to get poor also, and accordingly it was decided to 
plough both plots up and, possibly, re-sow. This was done, 
and on May 22, 1911, Mr. Reed wrote : “ We ploughed up the 
two plots last summer. It was such a wet time that I did not 
sow tares, but left it bare fallow. This past winter (1910-11) 
onions came up very thick except on Elliot’s plot and the 
lucerne. There was scarcely any on Elliot’s plot. On Saturday 
last we had in the steam cultivator over all the field; on 
Elliot’s plot we could scarcely find any bulbs. Now the 
cultivator has gone a little deeper I do not know what will 
be the result, but I feel inclined to put all the piece where 
onions are down to the gi-ass mixture next month. I may say 
that during the last two years we have not seen, on Elliot’s 
plot, a single onion strong enough to seed; therefore I think 
they have not made any side bulbs, and so have almost died 
out. ... I think if the land is drained and sown down to the 
grass mixture it would kill the onions out cheaper than any 
other way.” 

On receipt of this report visits were paid by Mr. Froear first 
and then by myself to the farm, and on the occasion of my 
visit (July 19, 1911), there were other visitors present who 
corroborated my observations. The land was then all lying 
fallow. On the upper part of the field, outside the experimental 
area, the land was thick with onions; the long brown steurs 
were lying all over the surface, and the onions gave quite a 
white appearance to the field. Not only the old bulbs but the 
“ ofif-sets ” also were in profusion, an<l, on breaking opon a lump 
t)f soil, bulbs of all sizes were frequently found in it. This 
fontinxied to a depth of 8 to 10 inches. The idea that a singh* 
hot dry season will kill the onion is hereby disprov<Hi ; 
indeed a trial was made, by actually hanging up the bulbs lo 
dry in the sun during June, July, and August, and they wer<' 
found to be as vigorous as ever, and to come Up freely when 
planted again in the autumn. 

Passing on to the plot where lucerne had been, a very 
different state of things was found. There were only a few 
long stems to be seen, and what few bulbs were found were 
quite small ones. Where, here and there, the lucerne had 
failed in patches, onions were however to be found, Thoui^h 
it could not be said that the onions had disappeared, it •m» 
clear that they had been veiy greatly rediiced. 

Coming next to the “ Elliot’s plot,” there was an even more 
marked change, for there was not a single onion stem to be 
seen over the whole plot, and to find an onion on it anywhere 
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was a of minute search; if one was found it was 

generally in a state of decay. So far as observation could go, 
the plot was practically freed entirely from the onion. 

S<) convinced is Mr. Eeed of the change wrought, that he is 
now going to put down the entire field, wherever affected by 
onion, with the grass mixture. Owing to the continued 
drought this could not be done in autumn, 1911, but will be 
started in spring, 1912. The grass mixture is an expensive one, 
and at the now increased prices for seeds amounts to as much 
as 645. per acre, but Mr. Eeed considers that it has paid him 
well, especially as he has taken a good hay crop each year. It 
is also worth considering whether, by exclusion of some of the 
more expensive items, the mixture might not be cheapened 
without losing its efficiency. 

So far as this work has gone it would seem clear that what 
has been effected by the gi*ass mixture, as also to a lesser extent 
by the lucerne, is the removal of water from the soil consequent 
on the tilling it has received by the deep-rooting plants, better 
drainage being thereby attidned. There is just one other 
question—one suggested by the work of Mr. Pickering at the 
fodgmont Experimental Fruit Farm—^whether, possibly, the 
grasses may not have exercised something in the nature of a 
toxic ” influence on th6 onions. The field will now be laid 
down with a grass mixture on the lines of that previously 
adopted, but with some modifications in order to lessen its cost, 
and the further progress of the experiment will, it is felt, be 
followed with much interest. 

J. Auotstxts Voblckbu. 

22 Tudor Street, B,C. 41 


STATISTICS AFFECTING BRITISH 
AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS. 

Once more the Board of Agriculture ami Fisheries have most 
kindly supplied the Tables for this volume in the actual form 
in which they are prhited. For this we heg once again to 
tender our best thante, both time and labour having thus been 
saved. Further information will be foimd in the various Agri¬ 
cultural Statistics as they are published by the Board. 

AORBAaB OF Crops. 

The first Table ** Acreage under Crops and Grass and Number 
of Live Stock ” gives the numbers for England, Wal®, Scotland, 
Great Britain, and the TTnited Kingdom for the binding of June 
in 1910 and 1911. In the past year the acreage under Crops and 
Grass in the United Kingdom decreased by 3,000 acres. In the 
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previotiB year there had been an increase of 43,000 acres. In 
1911 in Great Britain there was a decrease of 51,300 acres, of 
which 37,000 were in England. In the last three years Great 
Britain has shown a decrease of 116,000 acres under Crops and 
Grass. 

Last year the area of Corn Crops in Great Britain, taken as 
a whole, showed a slight decrease of 5,000 acres. The main 
increases were of 97,200 acres mider Wheat and 41,800 acres 
under Beans, while the chief decreases were 130,750 acres of 
Barley and 10,300 acres of Oats. In the United Kingdom the 
Corn Crops decreased once more, this time by 50,400 acres. 

Taking England alone, there was a total loss of acreage of 
37,000, of which 17,000 were in Arable Land and 20,000 in 
Permanent Grass. TOeat increased by 87,400 acres, Beans by 
41,400 and Potatoes by 25,700, while Barley lost 112,000, 
Clover 33,000, and Oats 16,600. 

As for crops other than Com we note in England increases 
of 25,700 acres nnder Potatoes, 9,450 acres under Mangolds, and 
a decrease of 33,000 under Clover. 

Bare Fallow in England decreased by 25,250 acres. 

Live Stock Returns. 

In 1911 the Horses used for Agricultural purposes in 
England decreased by no less than 40,385 or over 4^ per cent. 
The number of Unbroken Horses was also less. The total 
number of Agricultural Horses in England was 1,132,581 and 
in the United Kingdom 2,033,216. 

Cattle again increased last year in England. They increased 
also in Scotland but not in Wales. Cows and Heifei^s in Calf 
increased by 10 per cent, and those in milk by 1*2 per cent. 
The totals for Cattle stood at 5,173,976 for England and 
11,866,111 for the United Kingdom. The increases in both 
cases were just under 1 per cent. 

The Sheep in England again decreased, last year by 3\3 per 
cent, to 15,739,529. They also decreased in Wales by 93,660 
or 2*5 per cent., while in Scotland there was a slight increase. 
There was at the same time a remarkable increase of Pigs 
throughout the United Kingdom. In England this was one 
of 19*5 per cent., bringing the total last year to 2,414,728. 

Produce Returns. 

The Wheat crop in England increased by 880,303 quarters 
or over 13 per cent., and the total was higher than in any year 
since 1899. The produce per acre was 32*63 bushels or 0*98 
above the average of the preceding ten years. The crop in 
Scotland was very heavy. 
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The yield of Barley in Great Britain was the lowest since 
1901. In England the decrease since the preceding year 
amounted to 654,276 quarters or 11 per cent. 

Oats, which had increased in the previous year, fell once 
more in 1911, giving a loss in England of 739,997 quarters or 
7*6 per cent. There were also lesser yields in Scotland and 
Wales. 

Beans, which are chiefly grown in England, and Peas, wliich 
are pi'actically confined to this country of Great Britain, again 
fell off last year, in this case by IIT and 7*5 per cent, 
respectively. The produce per acre improved in the case of 
Peas and fell considerably in that of Beans. 

There was a greater yield of Potatoes both per acre and 
altogether. The advance in the total was 7*7 in England. 
There were larger percentages of increase in the case of Wales 
and Scotland. 

A very great decrease is recorded in the case of Turnips and 
Swedes amounting in England to 37*5 per cent, in total yield 
and to over 43 per cent, in produce per acre. 

Mangolds also greatly diminished, the total produce in 
England shrinking by over 20 per cent, and the yield per acre 
by over 22 per cent. 

The produce of Hops once more increased both in total and 
in yield per acre ; the improvement was, however, entirely in 
Kent and Sussex, 

There was a great decrease in the yield of Hay, both in that 
from Permanent Grass and that from Clover, Sainfoin, <fec. In 
the first case the fall was, in England, nearly 28 per cent., and 
in the second nearly 25 per cent. 

EXPOBTS AN© IMPORTB. 

Last year the exports of Meat, including Animals for 
food,” from the United Kingdom (not including such as was 
merely in transit) amounted to 91,319Z., giving an increase of 
2,450Z. over 1910. 

The exports of ‘‘ Other Pood and Drink ” totalled 2,049,895Z., 
which is an increase for the year of 428,920^. The figures 
for Grain and Flour, which are not included in the above, 
were on the other hand only 281,590?., which shows a decrease 
of 66,959?. 

Looking to the other side of the account, the imports, into 
the United Kingdom, of Meat including Animals for food, 
amounted to 49,737,077?.—^an increase of 858,130?. over the 
previous year. 

The imports of Other Food and Drink ” totalled 
133,548,412?., which shows an increase of 6,668,936?. As 
with the exports so the imports of Grain and Flour showed 
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Table L— Acreage under Crops and Crass; and Number of 
and Scotland^ with totals for Great Britain and for the 


r . 

England 

Wales j 


1911 1 

1910 

1911 j 

1910 

Total Area (excluding water) 

Acres I 

.n2.394,302 1 

Acres 

4,749,651 

Total Acreage under Crops \ 
and Grass ^ J 

24,478,42b 

24,515,382 

2,770,397 

2,777,206 

Arable Land. 

Permanent Grass ^ . 

10,574,932 

13,903,404 

10,502,056 

13,023327 

724,28 

2,046,109 

728, WO 
2,048,817 

Wheat. 

Barley or Bere .... 

Oats. 

Eye.. . 

B^s ..... 

Peas.. 

1,804045 

1,337,513 

1,841,H6 

39,962 

299,846 

166,182 

1718,629 

1,449,492 

1,867,731 

41,933 

268,460 

167,164 

38487 

86,8(K) 
206,037 
.366 
1,608 
712 

30,428 

87,569 

205,093 

532 

1,378 

864 

TOTAL COEN Crops . 

5,488,684 

6,491,390 

3M[,010 

334,664 

Potatoes. 

Turnips and Swedes , 

Mangold..... 
Cabbage ... 

Kobl-Habi .... 

Bape. 

Vetches or Tares . . , . 

Lucerne ..... 

Hops ...... 

Small Fruit .... 

Clover. Sainfoin, and Grasses 
nxiudr Itot&'fcioii • a « 
other Crops ... 

Bare Fallow . . . . 

403,505 

1,066,625 

438,916 

58,002 

13,192 

68,229 

102204 

52,767 

33,060 

70,287 

2,827,266 

128,121 

318,999 

376,834 

1,064404 

429,457 

56695 

14,769 

71,388 

95,689 

58,136 

82,888 

70,036 

2,360,416 

121,862 

343,246 

26,66'’ 

57,947 

11.154 

785 

«6 

4,5JB 

632 

366 

To2 

281.512 

1,048 

4,764 

26,033 

68,494 

31,067 

776 

79 

4,467 

621 

343 

liois 

286,232 

1,010 

4,632 

Horses used for Agricultural 
purposes * . . . . 

Stamens« . . . . 

Unbroken 1 One year and above 
Horses f Under one year . 

No. 

843,632 
6,32^ 
196,673 
87,063 

No 

881,017 
} 208,604 

91,451 

No. 

93,117 

1,495 

36443 

20,38/ 

No. 

96,682 
} 40,061 

21,304 

Total . . . 

Other Horses * . . . 

U32.581 

126,741 

1,184,072 

151,422 

n,176 

1.57,787 

Total of hobsbs . 

1368,822 

— 

162,1^7 

— 

Other Oatde r—Two years and 
above . 

„ „ One year and 

under two 

„ « Under one year 

1,030,039 

478,461 

L038,70§ 

1,037,107 

989,661 

1,619,411 

434,929 

1,025,138 

1,061,388 

986,886 

237,365 

47,025 

89,007 

174,470 

101,814 

241,111 

41,349 

85,411 

182737 

189,709 

Total of Cattle . 

6,173,976 


'740,271 

_ 740,817 

Ewes kept for Breeding . 
Other Sheep ■‘—One year and 
above 

« Under one year 

6,960,099 

3,369,816 

8,419,616 

6,140,062 

8A88,401 

6,796,055 

1609,970 

795,678 

1,285,667 

1,637,741 

813,702 

1,833,248 

Total of sheep 

15,759,829 

18,273,618 

3,891,12r 

3,684,78X 

Sow« kept for Breeding . 
Other Pigs. 

333,786 

2,080,942 


41,797 

194,614 

' ' 

TOTAL OF PIGS . 

2,414,728 

2,020,319 

236,811 

m380 


^ Not including Mountain and Heath Land. 

* Including MaresAept for Breeding. 

! intended U> be ujsed» for liervfce. 

* Not collected prior to 1911. 

* Not sepaorately distinguished before 1907. 
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Live Stock, on June 5,1911, and June 4,1910, in England, Wales, 
United Kingdom, 


Scotland 

Great Britain 

United Kingdom, induding 
Ireland, Isle of 
and the clhannel Islands 

1911 1 

1910 1 

1 ^911 1 

1910 

1911 1 

1910 

Acres 

19,070.460 

Acres 

56,214,419 1 

Acres 

76,647,069 

1,815,835 

4,863,343 

32,094,658 

32,145,930 

46,938,621 

46,931,637 

3,348,568 

1,497,267 

3,348,446 

1,504,896 

14,647,788 

17,448,870 

14,668,890 

17477,040 

19,686.722 

27,341,899 

19,603,821 

27,327.816 

63,506 

173,617 

963,498 

6,046 

10,379 

1,008 

52,797 

191,620 

958,150 

6,784 

10,204 

910 

1,906,038 

1,597,930 

3,010,671 

46,374 

311,833 

167,903 

1,808,854 

1,728,681 

3,020,974 

48,249 

270,942 

168,728 

1,952,422 

1,768,842 

i071,927 

56.474 

313,667 

168,311 

1,867,671 

1,899.130 

4,116,137 

67,004 

271,983 

169,091 

1,218,055 

142,629 

438,818 

2250 

b,302 

52 

5,829 

7,807 

17 

7ai9 

1J219,465 

136,837 

442,447 

2,265 

5,659 

32 

5,929 

8,294 

27 

T^eo 

7,040,749 

671,801 

1,568,390 

452,320 

66,179 

13,330 

78,573 

110,643 

53,140 

.33,056 

84,308 

7,045,528 

539,684 
1,565,345 
442,779 
61,929 
14,880 
81,722 
104,604 1 
58.605 
32,886 
84,309 

8,320,648 

1,175,168 

1,842,216 

630,927 

1 198,077 

113,194 

33,067 
98,745 ’ 

8471,016 

1.144.465 

1,848,919 

618,990 

192,918 

107,229 

32487 

97,711’ 

1,511,031 

3,020 

5,639 

1,611,389 

2,810 

6,132 

4,119,808 

132,189 

329,402 

4,157.037 

125,672 

364,010 

6,769,582 

285,299 

329,814 

8,670,898 

264,816 

364,472 

No. 

160,305 

1,057 

31,788 

13,427 

No. 
160,318 
} 88,628 
13,626 

No. 

1,087,054 

8,876 

363,799 

120,847 

No. 

1,136,915 
} 282,281 
126,180 

No. 

1,476.287 

374,761 

182,168 

No. 

1,520,803 

56,636 

188,149 

196,672 
9,902 j 

203,667 

1,480,675 

146,818 

1,645,376 

— 

— 

206;474 ^ 


1,627*S93 

1. 

2,033,216 

2,094,687 

361,721 

70,448 

364,687 

66,281 

2,229,116 

695,984 

1 

2,326,109 

512,509 

1 4,407,800 

4,342,186 

265,730 

242,646 

1,894,045 

1,363,196 

2.413,601 

2,363,615 

274,382 
227,736 1 

276,487 

221,868 

1,485,959 

1,409,211 

1,519.662 

1,396,952 

2,615.449 

2,529,361 

2,543,046 

2,516,707 

1,200,017 ’ 

~X,X70,759" 

I*" 7,114,264 

7,037,^ 

"*11,866.X11 

11,766,463 

2,973,413 

2,987,841 

10,443,488 

10,666,644 

11,999,644 

12481507 

1,345,483 

2,846,448 

1,836,124 

2,821.681 

6,600,874 

10,560,680 

6,487,317 

10,949,984 

6,301,041 

12,179422 

6467,660 

12.615,430 

7,164,342 

7,144,646 

26,49A992 

27,102,946 

30.479,807 

31,164,^ 

22,206 

148,909 

16,792 

116,556 

397,789 

2,424,866 

331,478 
2,018,468 , 

549,079 

3,700,934 

482,880 

8,008,601 

17U16~ 

*’188,347 

2,822454 

2,3^,946 

4,280,013 

3.6614^ 


® Figures for Jersey mclude Water. 

^ Figures for Ireland include Oroliards. 
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TABiiB II.— Produce of Gtogi—Estimated Totel Produce and 
Yield per Acre of the undennentioned Crops in Great Britain 
in the Tear 1911, with Comparisons for 1909, and the 
Average Yield per Acre of the Ten Tears 19l)l-J.910. 



Crops 

Estimated 
total produce 

Acreage 

Average esti¬ 
mated yield 
per acre 

Average 
of the 
ten years 


' 1911 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1901-1910 

Wheat • 

('England. 
Wales . 
Scotland. 

Qrs. 

, 7,359,142 
136,430 
' 337,599 

Qrs 

6,478,839 

135,986 

244,831 

Acres 
1,804,Oil 
38,487 
63,506 

Acres 

1,716,629 

39,428 

52,797 

Bush 
32 63 
2816 
4263 

Bush 

3019 

2759 

3710 

Bush 

3165 
2682 
3030 


i^Great Britain 

7,832,171 

6,8^,656 

1,906,038 

1,808,854 

3387 

30 34 

3173 

Barley(rt' 

< England. 
Wales . 
Scotland. 

5,256,546 

330,678 

7863il 

6,910,892 

350.964 

797,157 

1,337,431 

86,800 

173,017 

1,449,493 

87,669 

191,620 

3144 

3048 

36‘23 

3263 

3206 

3328 

33 31 
31*16 
35*65 

l^Great Britain 

6,373,575 

i059,013 

1,697,8^ 

1.728,681 

31*91 

3267 

3347 

1 

Oats ^ 

England. 
Wales . 

1 Scotland. 

8,981,803 

858,792 

4,463,512 

9,721,800 

971,683 

4,535142 

1,841,136 

206,037 

963,498 

1,857,731 

205,093 

958,160 

3903 
3335 
36 98 

4V87 

37*90 

3787 

42*07 

36*04 

37*36 


l^Great Bntain 

14,294,107 

16,228,626 

3,010,671 

3,020,974 

37*98 

40 33 

4014 


/T5V,frlo.«flV 

917,691 

1,032.377 

294,059 

256,528 

24 96 

32*20 

28*74 

39*14 

3005 

268ev 

35*74 

Beans i 

[ Wales . 

[ Scotland. 

3,456 

39,089 

4,896 

46,447 

1,134 

9,463 

1,363 

9,498 

24*38 

3305 

1 

[Great Bntain 

960,136 

1,083,7201 

6)304,656 

6)267,384 

26*21 

32*42 

3026 

Peas 

^England. 
Wales . 
Scotland. 

458,976 

1,641 

1,532 

496,588 

1,946 

2,114 

139,150 

561 

472 

151,823 

660 

566 

26*39 
2340 
26 97 

26*17 

2359 

29*88 

2?27 

2179 

27*56 


[Great Bntam 

462,149 

! 600,648 

5)140,183 

6)163,049 

26*37 

26*17 

"27*24" 

Potatoeaj 

/'England. 
Wales . 
Scotland. 

Tons 

2.674,766 

176,374 

976,182 

"^Tons 

2,467,179 

131,660 

1 878,300 

402,605 

26,867 

1 142,629 

376,834 

26,013 

136,837 

Tons 

665 

668 

6*84 

Tons 

6*55 

5*06 

6*J2 

Tons 
i 606 

6*06 

6*39 

1 

[Oreat Bntam 

3,826,312 

'“3,477,f39 

"671,801 

639,684 

6"69' 

' 6*47 

6*08 

Turnips ! 

and H 
Swedes 

/England. 
W^es . 

I Scotland. 

9,316,605 

838,874 

6,261,669 

*1^631,8 2 
1,000,613 
8,162,673 

1,066,626 

67,947 

438,818 

1,064,404 

68,494 

442,447 

' 873 
1430 
1425 

16*63 

17*11 

1846 

13 63 
16*60 
1637 

[Great Bntam 

iwiS 

26,695,018 

l»,390 

11,665,^6 

1049 

16^1 

14*40 

o 

1 

/England. 
Wales , 
Scotland. 

7,245,902 

191.328 

48,209 

9,lS^ 

206,468 

42,066 

438,916 

11,164 

2;260 

429,467 

11,067 

2,266 

16*61 

17*16 

19*20 

21*20 

18*68 

1867 

; 20*11 

1790 

17*76 

1 

[Great Britain 

7,480,433 

9,35^996 

452,320 

442,779 

16-B4’’ 

21*12 

2004 

Hay 

from 
Glover, ■ 
Sainfoin, 
&c. 

England. 
Wales . 
Scotland. 

1,774.464 

185,658 

662^410 

2,360,419 

234,766 

669,1641 

1,465388 

m049 

437,838 

1.486,673 

169,989 

419,067 

Owt. 

2422 

2168 

39*84 

31*78 

27*68 

31*94 

Bwt, 

30*16 

25*04 

32*26 

l^Great Britain 

2,m,^ 

3,264,338 

3,074,766 

2,074,679 

26*18 

31*47 

""^2 

ifay ( 

from I 
Perma- -{ 
nent f 
Qrass V 

'England. 
Wales , 
Scotland. 

3,898,206 

444.891 

226,276 

5,441,735 

584,968 

225,589 

4,283,639 

647,194 

171,484 

4,295,882 

645,109 

163,503 

1820 

1626 

1 28*40 

lim 

21*46 

2760 

2415 

19*64 

29*26 

^Great Bntain 

4,669,372 

6,252,282 

5,002,267 

5,004,444 

18*27 

24*90 

23*83 


(a) Including Bere. 

(&) Exclusive of a certain area (amounting in 19111 to 7,177 acres of twans and 27,780 
acres of peas) the produce of which was cut or pichedigreen. 
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Table III .—Estimated Total Production of Rog% in the Years 
1911 an<il910, withthe Acreage and Estvrated Average Yield 
per Statute Acre^ in each County of England in which Sops 
were grown. 



Estimated total 
produce 

Acreage returaed on 
5th June 

i Estimated iverage 
yield per acre 

OOVSTXBfi 







1911 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

1910 


Cwts 

Cwts. 

Acres 

Acres 

^ Cwts 

Cwts 

^East. 

61,806 

49,135 

5,718 

5,779 

1077 

850 

(Mid . . . 

79,101 

64,874 

6,966 

6,942 

11 aa 

934 

Kent J Weald . 

86,032 

72,886 

7,607 

7,357 

1146 

991 

^ Total, Kent 

226,739 

186,895 

20,191 

20,078 

1123 

9 31 

Hants .... 

14,627 

16,946 

1,444 

1,411 

1013 

12-01 

Hereford . 

29,256 

40961 

5,034 

4.987 

581 

8*21 

Surrey .... 

4269 j 

6.341 

500 

614 

854 

1038 

Sussex .... 

29,847 

22,878 

2,698 

2,653 

1106 

862 

Worcester . 

22,630 

28.666 

3,061 

3,109 

7‘39 

9*22 

Other Counties 

655 

988 

128 

134 

512 

737 

Total . . 

328,023 

302,075 

33,056 

32,886 j 

992 1 

1 

9*20 


' Gloucesti^r and Salop. 


Table IV .—Quantities and Values of Corn Imports into the 
United Kingdom in the undernoted Years. 

iFyom the JOeoember Accounts relating to UVade and NaeigaUon of 
the United Xingdom ] 




Quantities 



Values 


Description 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Wheat .... 

Owt. 

97,854,426 

Owt. 

105,222.638 

Owt 

98,109,087 

45,272,131 

£ 

44,160,884 

& 

38,927,680 

Wheat meal and flour 

11,062,640 

9,960,491 

10,065,133 

0.370,480 

1 

1 

OI 

6,277.043 

Barley .... 

21,666,470 

18,281,600 

2i504,120 

7.148,848 

5,896,452 

8,248,281 

Oats 

17,836,998 

17,495,014 

18,275.987 

6.487,857 

4,823,869 

6,391,970 

Peas .... 

1,814,149 

1,591,111 

2;196,094 

608,054 

718,740 

1,012,862 

Beans .... 

2,171,230 

$49,082 

1,029,131 

767.600 

311,670 

376,345 

Maize .... 

39,362,005 

37,021,192 

38,602,330 

12,m;812 

10,294,340 

10,713^83 

Oatmeal, groats, and \ 
rolled oats . f i 

583,126 

775,083 

835,985 

466,118 

582,225 

698,405 

Maize meal . 

334,140 j 

461,624 

643,810 

127.761 

158,053 

224,415 

Other hinds of com 1 
and meal t 

1.626296 

1.740,382 

1,8394»8 

677,544 

645,415 

748,723 
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Table V. —Average Prices of British Corn per ImpeyHal 
Quarter in England and Wales, as ascertained under the 
Corn Returns Act, 1882, in each Week of the Year 1911. 


Week ended 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Week ended 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oita 


t. 

d 

«. d. 

8. 

d. 



s. 

d. 

$ d 

s. d. 

January 7 . 

30 

5 

23 11 

17 

0 

July 8 . . 

. 

32 

1 

25 10 

19 9 

January 14 . 

30 

8 

23 10 

17 

2 

July 15 . . 


33 

3 

2) 10 

19 11 

January 21 . 

30 11 

24 4 

17 

4 

July 22 . 



5 

24 3 

19 5 

January 28 . 

SO 11 

24 5 

17 

3 

July 29 . 


33 

6 

23 8 

19 7 

February 4. 

30 

9 

24 5 

17 

5 

August 5 . 


32 

0 

24 4 

18 2 

February 11. 

30 

5 

24 5 

17 

5 

August 12 . 


31 

6 

26 9 

18 0 

February 18. 

30 

3 

24 7 

17 

6 

August 19 . 


31 

6 

27 8 

17 10 

February 25. 

30 

<} 

24 9 

17 

7 

August 26 , 


31 

8 

28 10 

18 0 

Mareb 4 

30 

0 

25 0 

17 

6 

September 2 


31 

7 

28 4 

18 1 

Marcb 11 ^ 

30 

1 

26 0 

17 

5 

September 9 


31 10 

28 4 

18 1 

March 18 . . 

30 

1 

24 11 

17 

6 

September 16 


32 

0 

29 0 

18 .5 

March 25 % 

30 

2 

26 0 

17 

5 

September 23 


32 

4 

29 n 

18 9 

April !• • • 

30 

3 

24 11 

17 

5 

September 30 


32 

6 

30 5 

19 1 

April 8. 

30 

4 

24 7 

17 

7 

October 7 . 


32 

7 

30 9 ! 

19 5 

ApnllS. 

30 

3 

25 2 

18 

3 

October 14 . 


32 

9 

31 0 

10 10 

April 

30 

4 

1 23 5 

17 10 

October 21 . 


32 

0 

31 5 

10 11 

April 29 , * . 

30 11 

I 26 6 

18 

3 

October 28 . 


33 

1 

31 7 

20 6 

May 6 . 

31 

4 

25 7 

18 

6 

Noyember i 


33 

4 

31 10 

20 8 

May 13 . • 

31 

8 

26 1 

19 

0 

November 11 


33 

4 

32 7 

2011 

May 20 . 

32 

6 

25 4 

19 

2 

November 18 


33 

1 

32 10 

21 0 

May 27 . 

32 

8 

25 0 

19 

5 

November 25 


33 

0 

13 6 

20 10 

June 3 . . 

32 

5 

' 2410 

19 

6 

December 2 


32 10 

33 10 

20 11 

June 10 . . . 

82 

4 

26 7 

19 

7 

December 9 


32 

9 

34 0 

20 9 

June 17 • . 

32 

3 

23 11 

19 

8 

December 16 


32 11 

33 5 

20 9 

June ^ • . < 

31 11 

23 9 

19 10 

December 23 


32 

9 

33 6 

20 8 

July 1 . . . 1 

3110 

24 5 

19 

9 

December 30 


S3 

0 

33 4 

20 7 

i 

Average of year. 

31 

8 

27 3 

18 10 


Table VL —Annual Average Prices per Quarter and Total 
Quantities of British Com sold in the Towns in England 
and Wales making Returns under the Corn Beturm 
Act, 1882, in the Tear 1911, 


Tear 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat 

Barley Oats 

1911 

$. d. 

31 $ 

f. d. 

27 3 

t. (f. 

18 10 

Ore. 

3,140,267 

Qn. Qn. 

8,123,086 868,811 


Table VIL —Annual and S^tennial Average Prices per 
Bmhel of British Com in t)u Year 1911, with the Value 
of lOOZ. of Tithe Rent-charge. 


Annual 
average pnce 

Septennial 
average price 

Value of 

tithe rent-charge of 100?, 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Calculated on 
annual 
average 

Calculated on 
septennial 
average 

s. d. 

3 Hi 

«. 

3 4f 

s, d. 

2 4:i 

s. d. 

3 Hi 

s. d. 

a If 

s. d. 

2 H 

& *, d. 
76 IB 6 

«. d, 

72 U 2i 
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Table VIIT .—Average Prices oj Pat Cattle i)er net, {Live 
Weight) at the umlervienttoned places tn England and 
ScotlatuU in each Year front 1904 to 1911 Inclusive, 
together with the Average Prices for England,, Scotland 
and Greed Britain^ compiled from the Bet urns received 
under the Markets and Fairs {Weighing of Cattle) Act,, 
1891, 


Places 


ENGLAND - 
Oarlihle 
Leedtt . 
Leicester . 
Liverpool . 
London 
Newcastle 
Shrewsbury 
SCOTLAND— 
Aberdeen . 
Dundee 
Edinburgh, 
Glasgow . 
Perth . 


England 

Scotland 


Great Biitain 


1904 

1905 1 

1906 

1907 j 

1908 

1909 1 

1910 

1911 

8 d 

8 d 

8 d 

8 

d 

8 

d 

s 

d. 

8 d 

8 d 

31 11 

31 6 

31 6 

32 

0 

32 

2 

32 

« 1 

i a 11 

34 0 

33 4 

32 11 

31 0 

31 

2 

31 

6 

32 

7 

28 3 

34 9 

32 2 

32 9 

31 11 

32 

b 

31 

2 

31 

1 

37 1 

i 36 0 

32 1 

31 3 

30 10 

32 

b 

32 

7 

31 

2 

35 5 

34 4 

35 6 

35 4 

34 10 

35 


36 

8 

37 

7 

39 1 
38 9 

37 4 

36 2 

34 8 

35 4 

36 

1 

37 

1 

37 

5 

36 9 

31 9 

31 6 

31 3 

33 

4 ! 

35 

0 

35 

0 

36 0 

35 3 

32 8 

32 6 

32 r> 

32 

8 

3b 

6 

84 

5 

.15 10 

1 34 7 

32 7 

32 0 

31 11 

32 

8 

33 

5 

34 

0 

35 8 

34 0 

34 10 

33 10 

34 2 

36 

1 

3b 

6 

37 

2 

38 7 

1 36 in 

35 8 

32 6 

32 5 

32 

1 

3( 

3 

34 10 

36 2 

35 1 

33 3 

34 4 

34 G 

35 

8 

37 

0 

37 11 

40 3 

27 10 

33 1 

32 8 

32 G 

3i 

6 

84 

2 

84 

8 

1 30 0 

35 0 

33 9 

33 0 

33 0 

33 

9 

34 

8 

35 

0 

j 37 3 

j 35 8 

33 7 

3i 11 

32 IL 

32 

8 

31 

7 

35 

1 

1 3t) 11 

1 

35 6 


Table IX .—Average Prices of Wool 


in each Year 


1891 to 1911 inclusive. 


from 


Year 

Leicester^ I 

brii 

Half-hredsi 

:iSH 

Southdown i 

Lincoln ■* 




Vi 

ar lb 

Per lb. 

Per lb. 

Per lb 

Per lb 

Per lb 


d. 


d. 

d. 


d. 

d. 


a. 

d 

d 

d. 

18i)l 

n 

to 

10 

10 

to 

lOi 

lOi 

to 

13 

9| 

93 

n 

1892 

H 

»> 

9 

9? 

11 

lOi 

101 

>» 

m 

H3 


94 

1898 

81 


91 

91 

1) 

lOi 

101 

♦1 

12 

104 


9* 

1894 

9 


10 

91 

»» 

101 

93 

11 

12 

104 

8} 

9 

1895 

94 

»♦ 

104 

91 

tl 

11 

9! 

It 

ll\ 

12 

8 

! 

1890 

n 

»» 

u 

91 

»» 

103 

9i 

11 

in 

Ill 



1897 

8i 


10 

81 


n 

8i 

11 

10* 

n 

8 

1 H 

1898 

8 

)> 

8| 

7{ 



81 

11 

OJ 

8% 


«i 

1899 

7 


8 

7 


H 

7* 

11 

11 

8* 

n 

8 

1900 



74 

63 

„ 

81 

8 

11 

12 

n 

11 

94 

1901 

6i 


6 

64 

11 

9i 

n 

11 

yi 

6i 

Sk 

H 

1902 

6 

» 

H 

ei 

11 


n 

11 


61 


H 

1903 

H 


n 

n 

11 

8 

8i 

11 

lU 

7i 

H 

7| 

1904 


11 

n 

9i 

11 

m 

91 

11 

Ilf 

10* 

10 

»4 

1906 

ilf 

»> 

12 

m 

11 

123 

Hi 

11 

ISi 

12* 

104 

H 

1906 

m 

»» 

13 

m 

1) 

IH 

Hi 

11 

IH 

Hi 

11 

111 

1907 

m 

11 

12i 

12i 

1) 

ISi 

ISi 

1? 

15 

12* 

10| 

IH 

1908 

H 

11 

8^ 

8| 

11 

10 

Hi 

>1 

124 

8i 

10 

n 

1909 

H 

IJ 

H 

10 

11 

in 

12* 

11 

131 

8i 

104 

n 

1910 

H 

V 

9| 

Hi 

11 

IH 

14 

11 

15 

9i 

m 

lOf 

1911 

H 

11 

m 

Hi 

>1 

m 

1S| 

11 

m 

9i 

10| 

lOf 


t Computed from the prices given m ThB Economist newspaxier. 

* Extracted from “ Thi Yorkshire Eaily Observer Wool Tawes * 

* Computed from the Trade Returns ^ 


pil 

Per lb. 

d. 

n 

H 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

'ti 

n 

S| 

7 

n 

n 

n 

n 

8| 

9 

9 
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The Weather of the Past At/rirulhiral Year. 

[Oontiuucd ft<»in infft Ul ] 

las^t vear a decreane, iii tla^ <mm‘ oC 1 ,r)l^5,r»'2<S/. Irotn 

im] md of 7,344.566/. from 1000, 

Examhiing now the Export figures in more <leiail, we liiid 
tlitit the vast majority of aiinnalB exported wt^re Cattle, lh(‘ 
walne of the Sheep exported being less than 2 per cent, of tlu* 
Avhole while only four Pigb are returned as sent abroad. 

Under the head of Crain and Flour ” tliere was List yt‘in‘ 
an increase of 26,776Z. in Wheat Meal and Floiir, ancl of 
22,695/. in Malt, while there were decreases of 23,908/. in 
“Rice Cleaned or Milled in the United Kingdoip’’ and of 
94,109/. in “ Offals of Corn and Grain ” sent abroad. 

As regards the Imports of last year, the great ^decreases 
wei’e 208,417/. in Cattle, 46,605/. in Bacon, 110,343/. in Poulti‘y 
and Game, while the only serious increase was 55,971/. in 
“Meat preserved otherwise than by Salting” (including tinn<‘d 
and canned). 


THE WEATHER OF THE PAST 
AGRICULTURAL YEAR. 

The Wintbb of 1910-11. 

The winter was, upon the whole, mild ami often very sunny. 
December was a very open month, but January and thc^ earli(‘r 
half of February were less mild, with occahioual shar}) frosts, 
moblly, lunyever, of a very brief cliaracter. The cohb^sl 
weather occurred at the beginning of February, when the 
sheltered thermometer fell below 20** in all districts exce 3 )t- 
ing the Scilly and Channel Mands, and below 15** m 
many scattered parts of the country. Frosts of less intensity 
were experienced in the last weeR in Dc^eember and the 
fimt and second weeks in Janxiary, and again in tlu^ He0<#id 
week in February, but in none of these instances <Utl th(^ 
weather last for more than three or four days at a The 

mildest weather occurred dtiring the latter Imlf of Februar.N or 
at the commencement of March, but th(‘ temp(‘rutures ilieti 
recorded were in no way remai*kable for the time of year, and 
were little higher than those observed on several occasions 
during the previous December. 

At the commencement and towards the close of the winter 
tlie rainfall was in excess of the average, but at other times 
it was usually deficient. A very dry period occurred during 
the latter halt of January and the first half of Febimary, 
many places in the midland counties reporting an almost 
entire absence of min lasting for about five weeks. The 
repeated heavy downpoui^s which were experienced over 
imicticdly the entire southern half of England in the earlier 
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half of December resulted in local iioodfo of considerable 
severity. Owing, however, to the counterbalancing efiPoct of 
the partial drought which occurred in January and Feb]*uary 
the total i*ainfall for the winter in the same ilistriet was in 
almost precise agreement with the average. In the east of 
England the winter rainfall was in excess of the average, but 
in the north-eastern counties it was very deficient, the amount 
over the district as a whole being more than 20 per cent, below 
the normal. The season was chai^acterised by several long 
periods of gloomy misty weather, but these were interspei*se<l 
with a number of days upon which the sun shone with unusual 
brilliancy, and as a result the total duration of sunshine was 
nearly everywhere a trifle in excess of the average. 

Thei Spring of 1911. 

The spring was of a proverbially changeable character, but 
was on the whole fail* and dry, with a temperature tliffiering 
but little from the normal. Frequent spells of tlrought were 
experienced, and occasional sharp night frosts, tvsuiting in 
many instances in a considerable amount ot damage to fruit and 
other crops. March was mostly cloudy, with a preponderance 
of winds from the northwai’d, and a consequent absence of 
genial wiumth, few places experiencing at any time a shade 
temperature as high its 60‘\ Sharp frosts were, upon otht^r 
hand, somewliat rare, the jirincipal cases occurring ar<>nn<l 
middle of the month, or in the closing wec'k. April opened 
with blustering wintry weather, with falls of snow in most 
districts and a strong north-easterly gale in the south of England 
on the 6th. The temperatures registered about this time were 
remarkably low for the season. On the nights of i he 4th and 5th 
the sheltered thermometer fell at least 10*' below the freezing 
point, while /)n the surface of the grass it went still lower, 
some stations recording a gi*ass minimum i\B low as 15®. More 
remai'kabie even than the night frosts was the excessive lowness 
of the midday temperatures. On the 5th the thermomett^r at a 
number of places in the south of England failed to reach 35®, 
and in a few isolated localities it did not rise above the freezing 
point, the midday readings being [the lowest ever recorded at 
so ‘advanced a period in the season.^ After the 11th the" cold 
northerly winds died away, and for bhe remainder of April 
the weather was more genial. Very little rain fell during the 
first three weeks ; at Beaconsfield there were twenty consecu¬ 
tive days without any measurable quantity. In May another 
long period of drought was experienced, many places in the 
central and southern parts of the country recording an entire 
absence of min lasting for twenty or more days. In the north 
of England a heavy fall occurred, Ixowever, on the ISth and 
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14th, while in the eoutli the clobing week was tnaj'ketl hy 
severe tlinnderbtornis, accompanied in man,> places hy rain of 
quite a torrential character. On the 31ht as much as 3*() in. of 
i*ain was meabxired at Banstead, 2*9 in. fin three hours) at Kpsom, 
and 1*6 in. (in one lionr) at Sevenoakb. The warmest we<hher of 
the season occurred during the last tliree days of May, wluui the 
thermometer in the shade rose to or blight],^ above it in 
many scattered parts of the country. 

The Summer of 1911. 

The unique character of the buinmer of 1911 may he gauged 
hy the fact that about the middle of August a general complaint 
arose as to the inonotonous continuance of sunshine and heat. 

The long drought which commenced in May continued 
throughout the earlier half of June, hy which time many 
localities in the southern parts of England anrl Ii‘elan<l had 
experienced an entire absence of rain lasting for more than 
four weeks. On June 5 the tliermometer rose above 80^ in a 
number of places, a reading of 85^ being recorded in and 
around London, unci a reading of 88^ at Camden Square. Cool 
northerly winds afterwai'ds set in, and between the nights of 
the 12th and 14th sharp and destrxictive ground frosts were 
experienced in many districts, an unusual occurrence within 
little more than a week of Midsummer Day. The week ended 
June 24 (Ooronation week) proved, unfortunately, one of the 
worst of the whole buinmer, heavy rain setting in over a large 
portion of England and Wales on the evening of the 23rd, and 
continuing in many northern districts throughout the wliole of 
the following day. On tlu^ 24th amounts varying between i wo 
and tliree inches were recorded at a number of stations iit the 
north of England; at Morpeth the fall in twenty-four hours 
was nearly three inches and a half, while at Wbithy a con¬ 
tinuous fall, extending over fifty-five hours, yielded mnirly 
3*7 in. Early in July a marked improvement \n the wx^dher 
took place, and for about three weeks the conditions were fin(* 
and hot, an entire absence of rain being experienced at nearly 
all places in the southern parts of England and Wales. Day 
after day the maximum shiule temperature exceeded 80'^, while 
on the 7th^ and 8th the thermometer rose to between 85^ and 
90°, a reading as high as 91° being recorded at Wilton, near 
Salisbury. In another burst of great heat, which occurred on 
the 21st and 22nd, readings above 90° were recorded in many 
places, the thermometer on the 22nd touching 96° at Greenwich 
and 97” at Epsom. In the closing week of July the weather 
became unsettled and thundery, an unusually severe storm 
occurring in West London on the 28th, and more general 
storms on the following day, when the electrical disturbance 
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WiiB accompanied by a violent squall of wind of a tornado-like 
character, which swept quickly from west to east across the 
soutlieru parts of England and Wales. On the 28th and 20th 
the thermometer again rose to 90^ and upwards in several places, 
and touched 93' at Bath. Early in August heavy falls of rain 
occurred in the west and north, but after this another long spell 
of hot, dry weather set in, and on the 9th, and again on the 13th, 
shadi^ temperatures exceeding OO"" were again registered in 
many parts of the country. The record heat for the entire 
summer was reached on the 9th, when the thermometer at a 
large number of places in eastern, central, and south-eastern 
England exceeded 95®, a reading as high as 98® being recorded 
at Epsom, Canterbury, atid Eaunds, 09® at Isleworth, and 100® 
at Greenwich. The reading at Greenwich was nearly 3® in 
excess of anything recorded at the Royal Observatory since 
precise temperatur^ observations were started in 1841. After 
the middle of August the weather gradually broke xip, 
although many districts continued to enjoy a fair allowance of 
bright Runshino. 

For the season as a whole the mc»an temperature was, of 
cotiiNse, greatly in excess of the average, the summer being in 
many i)laceH th(' hottest since that of 1868. Rainfall was very 
def5ci(*nt in all districts except the north-east of England, where 
the total amount was largely swollen by the heavy storm of 
Juno 23rd and 24tli; over our south-eastern counties it was 
little more than one-half the average. Ovei* the United Kingdom 
generally the total duration of bright sunshine was the largest 
observed in any summer since the estal)lishment of recording 
instruments in 1881. In the soiith-west of England the mean 
daily amount was more than two hours m excess of the averag<s 
and in the south-east it was nearly two hours and a half 
in (ixcess. 

The AuTtTMH OP 1911. 

1911 was, as we have already seen, no ordinary year, an<l it 
was not until the middle of Be])tember that the summer could be 
regardci I as at an end. In the early part of the month weather 
continued fine an<l hot, and on the 2n(i, a shade temperature of 
90®, or a tritie above it, was recorded at several places in 
the east and south-east of England. Still higher readings were 
observed on the 8tb, when the thermometer, for the seventh 
time in this wonilerful year, rose above 90® in many 
English districts, and touched 94® at Greenwich, this 
reading being the highest on record for the month of 
September. Four days later, on the 12th, the thermometer 
again rose abov(‘ 85® in several parts of our eastern and 
south-eastej*n coxinties and touched 89® at Camden 
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Rainfall, Temperature, and Bright Sunehine eiptnendd oon 
England and Wales during the whole of 1911, with Aitntqf 
and Extreme Values for Previous Yeai s 


EAlOTAIi 


Districts 


In 

1911 


In 

North eastern ] 23 6 
Eastern 2S1 

Midland 220 I 

Southeastern 281 , 

North western 11 ‘ 

with North}-' 34? 
Wales } 

South western \ 
with South > 36 S 
Wales ) 

Ohannellslands’ <-$8 . 


Districts 

In 

1911 


0 

North eastern 

49U 

h 1 stern 

504 

Midland 

1 417 

South eastern 
North western') 

' 510 

■with North > 
*V7al6s / 

South westerns 

4)b 

with South [■ 
Wales ) 

608 

Ohannellslandsi 

sn 


ToTAh Fall 
For 45 years 1866-1910 


Estremes 


Aver 

age 

Driest 

Wettest 

In 

In 

In 

36 j 

199 ( 1884 ) 

372 ( 1872 ) 

249 

191 (1874 
and 1887 ) 

331 ( 1872 ) 

276 

192 ( 1887 ) 

99 8 ( 1872 ) 

289 1 

216 ( 1887 ) 

417 ( 187 a) 

377 

249 ( 1887 ) 

692 ( 187 a) 

418 1 

389 ( 1887 ) 

68 6 ( 187 a) 

331 

263 ( 1887 ) 

39 5 ( 1882 ) 


Mean Tempbraturd 


NO OF days with bain 



For 90 years 3881 1910 

In 

1911 

1 Extremes 

Aver 


’ Diiest 

1 Wettest 

180 

186 163(1884) 

208 ( 1894 ) 

175 

181 156 ( 1898 ) 

305 (i 8 <j 4 ) 

163 

180 148(1887) 

210 (i 88 a) 

159 

174 137 ( 189 }) 

107 (1882 
and 1 ) 03 ) 

182 

200 1 163 ( 1887 ) 

226 (IQ 03 ) 

179 

189 1 169(1887) 

236(i88a) 

186 

ill 1«) (i8i«) 

1 351(t886) 


HOtTRS OF BRIOHI STTN«»UINB 


For 45 yeajs, 1866 3910 


lor 30 Years 18811910 


Aver 

age 

I o 
I 476 

487 

485 

497 


Extremes 


Coldest 

o 


Wannest 


o 


448 (1879) 

45 6 ( 1879 ) 

46 6(1879) 
4b 7 ( 1879 ) 


490(x898> 

498 (1868 
and 1898 ) 
511(1868) 

614(1898) 


In 

1911 


1696 

1803 

1590 

1983 


Aver 

ago 


133 i 
1681 
1406 
1613 


Fxtiomew 


Cloudiest 


Sunniest 


1006 ( 1885 ) 

1367(1888) 

1173(1888) 

1345(1888} 


1601 (190^) 

1864(1899) 
1716(1893) 
1983( 1809 ) 


48 b 


467 ( 1879 ) 


503(1868) 


1678 


1398 


1198(1888) 


1683 ( 1901 ) 


' 600 
I 522 


481 ( 1888 ) 
')0 5 (x885) 


628 ( 1868 ) 
641 (1899) 


1644 1469(1888) 

1900 1710(1888) 


1964(1893) 

2?00(t8f)3) 


Note —The above Table is compiled from information given m the Weehly Weather 
Report of the Meteorological OfOce 

I Tor the Channel Islands the ‘Averages and Extremes of BalufAU and Mean 
Temperature are for the thirty years 18811910 
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The Bainfall of 1911 and of the previous Ten Fea/*s, with the 
Average Annual Fall for a long period^ as observed at thirty- 
eight stations situated In various parts of the United Kingdom. 



1911 



Rainfall of Previous Years 

















* Ar ®* 

.Stations 

Total 

lam - 

fall 

Dif - 

fei - 

ence 

fiom 

ave - 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

rage 

rain¬ 

fall 


„ — 

lAflfO 

PeF 

— 


— 

— 


— 




- 


EWdLAND AND WALES : 

In. 

cent. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Tn. 

In. 

Durham 

23*0 

-16 

24*9 

24*8 

191 

248 

23*8 

19*2 

19*0 

30*8 

186 

22*9 

272 

York .... 

25*1 

- 1 

24*6 

24*8 

21*8 

25*6 

22*8 

207 

20*8 

30*3 

187 

205 

25*3 

HiUington . 

32*0 

+16 

33*4 

336 

25*5 

257 

.31*8 

22*7 

267 

36*6 

262 

24-4 

27*6 

Yarmouth . 

20**1 

-19 

28*5 

24*2 

22*6 

21*9 

280 

22*6 

210 

25*1 

21*4 

21-2 

25*3 

Cambridge . 

19*0 

-16 

22*8 

23*1 

17*6 

21*2 

22*4 

19*0 

17*6 

305 

15*8 

16-7 

23*7 

Kothamsted. 

27 -C 

-1 

29*7 

26*8 

23*4 

25*3 

26*8 

24*8 

23*2 

363 

19*6 

21*1 

37*9 

Nottingham. 

Oheadle. 

39*4 

-22 

24*7 

25*2 

21*3 

23*6 

21*8 

18*8 

20*0 

32*2 

21-6 

204 

24*8 

23*& 

-27 

36*6 

87*7 

33*3 

31*9 

34*3 

267 

263 

m 

264 

277 

32*8 

Hereford 

25*4 

~ 6 

36*4 

24*0 

23*9 

297 

23*6 

24*0 

26*0 

37*8 

243 

26*2 

37*0 

Cirencester , 

24*3 

-21 

33*2 

32*1 

24*6 

28*9 

26*2 

25*1 

28*8 

41*1 

251 

281 

80*7 

Oxford .... 

20'4) 

-16 

289 

27*5 

^9 

26*9 

24*0 

21*0 

227 

359 

16*7 

22*3 

250 

London .... 
HastingB 

22*3 

~ 9 

23*4 

24*0 

21*3 

19*5 

22*2 

23*0 

20*2 

38*0 

20*4 

21*5 

24*4 

29*6 

+ 2 

28*9 

33*6 

31*4 

22*0 

23*3 

287 

26*9 

24*6 

32*3 

23*0 

274 

194 

29*1 

Soutbomptnn 

30 4 

2 

361 

27*8 

308 

33*1 

26*2 

31*0 

43*2 

28.3 

30*9 

Stonyhurst , 

44'2 

- 6 

53*3 

488 

48*3 

600 

49*7 

388 

39*6 

58*9 

36*8 

390 

46*8 

Manchestert Pi ohtw’h) 

33'2 

-10 

40*0 

41*2 

37*7 

40*4 

42*2 

33*3 

320 

45*2 

26*6 

3,33 

87*0 

Liverpool 

25*3 

-12 

286 

28*4 

289 

26*6 

28*1 

240 

25*1 

34*4 

256 

25*1 

28*8 

Llandudno . 

30‘5 

- 1 

36*7 

32*0 

30*8 

26*3 

31*6 

26*1 

26*0 

38*6 

25*0 

28-7 

308 

Pembroke . 

3H‘6 

+10 

38*9 

331 

38*6 

37*2 

42*6 

28*2 

31*8 

45*8 

30*9 

33*0 

36*1 

Clitton .... 

29 'U 

-16 

42*4 

368 

26*6 

34*3 

30*1 

25*0 

30*9 

428 

265 

26*6 

34*6 

Cullompton. 

36*0 

- 2 

468 

344 

27*5 

33*4 

33*9 

281 

34*9 

427 

30*8 

sn 

367 

Plymouth . 

SclUy (St. Mary's) 

37 H 

+ 5 

44*3 

3.6*2 

31*0 

36*3 

33*4 

806 

41*4 

46*8 

30*9 

33*0 

*35*9 

34-2 

+ 2 

366 

27*0 

24*7 

29*3 

29*8 

27*6 

34*4 

399 

25*3 

32*6 

386 

Jersey (St Aubin’s) . 

31*7 

-7 

44*4 

317 

25*2 

286 

29*2 

30*3 

37*8 

38*2 

30*4 

29-6 

34*2 

i Mean for the whole of) 
England and Wales J 

28*8 

[ 

--7 

345 

31*3 

^ 266 

1 

299 

29*9 

23 6 

28*0 

37*6 

|26*7 

37*4 

31-0 

_ 

SCOTLAND: 

W 







1 






Stornoway . 

483 

0 

63*0 

46*2 

52*6 

43*8 

42*2 

1 607 

55*7 

'62*1 

46*3 

42*8 

48-6 

Wjck .... 

27*4 

- 6 

82*5 

33*6 

820 

29*6 

.332 

' 82*3 

25*3 

: 35*9 

28*4 

32*1 

29*3 

Aberdeen 

27*6 

-10 

27*7 

30*4 

28*0 

28*7 

31*6 

28*5 

,237 

36*31 

27*3 

28-0 

30*7 

Balmoral ‘ . . . 

29*9 

-17 

375 

SOB 

26*2 

31*8 

391 

36*6 

24*0 

; 44*1 

31*8 

31*4 

m 

Leith «... 

19*9 

-16 

25*8 

27*1 

221 

30*7 

30*2 

10*2 

! 23*4 

30*9 

16*4 

32*6 

23*8 

Marchmont , 

31*7 

- 8 

28*9 

34*2 

307 

33*3 

88*9 

27*4 

126*1 

1 38*6 

24*4 

27*2 

34*4 

Fort Augustus . 

44*8 

0 

42*2 

37*4 

4.3*9 

i 42*0 

61*6 

4.3*6 

144*4 

' 66*0 

36*6 

369 

; 44-6 

Glasgow 

36*8 

- 6 

39*3 

39‘3 

36*8 

42*6 

40*1 1 

307 

! 337 

1 

I 6, H *8 

29*1 

339 

38*7 

«Mean for thd whole ) 
of Scotland , | 

41*7 

0 

43*2 

41*8 

43*1 

44*5 

46*3 

41*4 

42*1 

B 7 *X 

43*0 

40*81 

41-8 

IBELAND; 



1 











BiHiast .... 

363 

+ 8 

|4 Q *6 

35*7 

38*7 

38*1 

36*2 

,31*8 

31*8 

42*3 

35*8 

33*1 

88*6 

m 

Markreo Ocwtle . 

,42*3 

+ 1 

58*6 

40*7 

47*3 

46*2 

44*6 

89*0 

44*9 


38*4 

44*9 

Armagh. 

27*6 

-13 

33*6 

28*9 

33*1 

31*6 

30*1 

29’9 

30*9 

36*3 

81*7 

32*1 

Sl-9 

Dublin .... 
Birr Castle (Parsons- 

!23*5 

-16 

36*4 

26*9 

238 

27*0 

23*8 

25*3 

22*2 

31*8 

29*4 

26*1 

81*1 

28*0 

83 D 

town).... 

,31*0 

- 6 

84*2 

29*8 

33*4 

m 

32*6 

267! 

329 

40*8 

28*2 

Kilkenny 

ms 


37*4 

301; 

83*5 

32*4 

287 

26*0 

Sl‘6^ 

42*0 

33*1 

30-0 

83*3 

«Mean for the whole 1 
of Ireland. . } 

86*5 

--- 

- 8 

|4ro 

35*3 

39*2 

397 

367 

84*6 

38*9 

47*9 

87*2 

377 

39*6 


31 The Ayerage Fall is in nearljr all cases deduced from observations eicteading over the 

each country is based ti|ion observations made at a burdfe htnaber 
of stations in addition to those given above. ^ 

» The figures for the years prior to 190fi are for Bmemar, which ceased reporting after 









424 The Weather of the Past Agnndtural Year. 

n’ontinued fiom iiiige4!il ] 

Hqutit*<‘. APt(T ilie middle of tlie moidli ilH‘ alinohidu'iH* (‘<‘11 
^^nnlually into an unHottleil stahs with siun*}) ^I'ound Irosivs on 
tile 15ib ami Ifitb ami as^ain on the 21^1 and 22mL al (lu* 

clofet* of tlie mouth a northerly ^aie of considerable se\t‘i‘ii> 
swept <>\er our eastern and south-eastern coiinti<‘s. Shortly 
after the beginning of Octobei* the weatluu* again improv<‘<l, 
and although heavy i^ains occuiTed in the south-east of England 
on the 4tli, tlie 7th, ami 13th, there were many plac(‘S in th(‘ 
west and north which experumced an entire absence of ]>recipi(a- 
tion lasting for periods varying between 12 and 15 (lays. 
Between the 7th and 10th sharp night frosts occurivd in most 
places, tlie thermometer on the grass falling in som(‘ localiii(‘K at 
least 10 degrees below the freezing point. aVfter tin* 19th the 
weather became generally stormy and wet. Very heavy rain fidl 
in the soutli-eabt of England on the 24th, in the north of England 
on the 2Gth, and over nearly the whole country on the 291]i. 
Sharp frosts occurred between the 25tli and 28th, the sh<dt(‘!‘(‘d 
thermometer falling below 25® in many jdaces, and the 
exposed instrument on the grass sinking as low as 8" at 
Llangammai‘ch Wells, and 15® at Birmingham, Novemb(‘r 
was gem'*rally rough and unsettled, with freqinmt }u*avy falls 
of ruin, intempersed, how’^ever, with substantial int(‘rvals of 
bright sunshine. In the earlier half of the month the wind 
(which often rose to the force of a gale) was usually from 
points between south and west, and the thermometcn* was con¬ 
sequently a])ove its average level. After the 18th a radical 
change took place, the wind shifting to the northwai*d ami 
eastw^ard with a <lecided fall of temperature, and witli rrc‘qiu‘nt 
showei's of sleet and snow in the northern amt-(^ast(‘ni disli'icts, 
and sharp frosts occurred on the nights of the 20th and 2Ist. 

The mean temperature of the entire autumn was a trillt* 
a])ove the avei*age: rainfall was generally in excess of lh(‘ 
normah but was rather deficient in tlu‘ midland ami soufh- 
\Vi‘stet‘n districts; bright sunshine wiis everywhere in (*xcess, 
and largely so over our south-eastern counties. 

Fhrdk. J. Bbodiw, 


12, batten Roatl, 

WandHWorfcli Common, S.W. 
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NOTES, COMMUNICATIONS, AND REVIEWS. 

Working the Stubble.”—In the Bulletin de la Societe deb 
Agriculteurs de France of AuguHt 15, M. H. Hitiev, in a note 
on the cultivation of land after the harvest, reminds us that 
the work of the farmer goes on all the year round. This last 
year, in Finance, he had noticed very great differences in the 
fiehls at the beginning of June, owing to the fact that in sonae 
of them suitable measureb had been taken to preserve the 
moisture in the soil, whereas in others this had been neglected. 

He says that in their country, among the best means of 
effecting this object, the foremost are working the stubble at 
once after the harvest, and also doing certain other work before 
winter sets in. The advantages of the first-mentioned in de¬ 
stroying pests have long been recognised, but other and greater 
benefits also result from it. It should be done at once after the 
harvest s<> as to economise the rain-water which falls before 
winter, and wliich otherwise is largely lost by evaporation 
from weeds. The dew that falls is similaidy affected. 

Some interesting and conclusive experiments on this point 
have been made for some years past by M. de Kerpely at the 
Royal Academy of Debreczen, in Hungary. After maize had 
been harvested for fodder, half of the field was at once turned 
ov(u* with a disc harrow or cultivator, while the other half was 
loft alone. Tests were then made by taking out samples of soil 
ut every few inches down to a depth of 40 in. 

On August i), the half which had been worked with a disc 
harrow had, down to 24 in., an excess of moisture of 14,300 
gallons per acre over the unworked half of the field. On 
Keptiunber 3 this excess amounted to 15,400; on the 7th to 
34,100; and on the 30th to 37,400 gallons. On October 5 
the whole field was sown with wheat, and the difference of 
moisture in the two halves of it, down to a depth of 32 in,, 
was foun<l to be as follows On October 21, 11,000; Decem¬ 
ber 2, 14,300; December 13, 20,400; and on January 3, 
31,600 gallons per acre. On March 16, after six weeks of dry 
weather and high wind, the difference, down to a depth of 
40 in., was about 14,300 gallons i>©r acre. These differences 
work out at about 3 per cent. each. 
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III order to facilitate the ploughing up of the Hiubble 
immediately after the harvebt, so ebsential in dry farming and 
bo important everywhere, Campbell, in America, ib try ing af the 
present time to combine the disc harrow with the rea})ing 
machine. M. Safary notes this with approval, and suggests a 
machine in which the reaping machinery should be worked 
by a gasoline motor, the horses simply furnishing the tractive 
power. 

When the work on the stubble is done immediatcdy after 
the harvest, it is seldom that what the French a]>tly call 
“ before winter work ” (travaux d’avant-hiver) cannot ])e carru‘d 
out in autumn. This work, M. Hitier says, is the best way of 
storing up water for the succeeding dry season. 

M. de Kei-pely, as the result of his experiments, t(dls us 
that the land worked in autumn produced 21 tons per acre 
more beetroot than did the unworked part, and this although 
abundant rain had fallen in May and June. This great 
<li1ference he attributes to rain-water failing to penetmte 
into the unworked land. Other experiments have shown the 
differences in moisture per acre, between stubble-woi'ked and 
unworked land, to be 60,000 gallons on March 6 ; 72,600 on 
May 6; 05,700 on June 7; and 84,700 on June 28. He 
also points out that not only has th** worked laud a great 
superiority in the amount of moisture it holds, but that the 
])lantb on it can utilise this moisture much more rt»adily than 
can plants on the unworked land. All this confirms D^horaiu’s 
saying that the true object of working the land in autumn is to 
lay up reserves of moisture. 

Such being the case, it may be asked why metluxis of work¬ 
ing the stubble and of tillage before winter, as carried out in 
the beetroot and other intensive farms of the north of France, 
are so little known elsewhere. It is mostly for want of i inK‘ 
that they are neglected, though, as at the moment of writing, in 
some years the land is too hard after sunny weidher and high 
winds. In one case, we are told, extra yokes of oxen arc k('})t 
for the work. 

In the Aisne Department of France co-operative societies 
for steam cultivation have been starte<i, and the Oise Depart¬ 
ment is following suit. The heavy work is paid for at the rate 
of IL 6s, an acre. This seems high compared to the cost of 
work done by oxen, but, as a first-rate farmer pointed out, one 
should take into account the result as well as the cost of work. 
He sa^b, '‘If, thanks to steam cultivation, I can work all 
n\s beetroot land before the winter, T can gel 4 to 5 tons 
more than 1 otherwise shouhl, and the Ids. to 24s. spent on 
steam cultuation result actually in a very considenihle profit.’’ 

Fpitomibe<i and translated by E. J. M. 
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Agriculture and Soils of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex.—Hall 
and Russell,^—Tho Header familiar with the many agricultural 
“■ Burveyn ” written by or published under the auspices of Arthur 
Young in the late eighteenth or eaidy nineteenth century, 
('aunot liave lielped feeling deep regret that nothing had ])eeii 
done in the whole of the nineteenth century to improve upon 
that great master’s work. It has been possi])le to ])elieve that 
all the advance of science of the last thirty yeai'S had done 
nothing towards the enlightenment of the agriculturist who 
wished to investigate the district in which he lived. Indeed, 
many during the last decade of the eighteenth century miist 
have been in a better position to obtain reliable information 
about any particular district in England than have been those 
living in the first decade of the twentieth century. The book 
under review, however, has now, as regards the three counties 
treated of, completely altered that state of affairs, Mr. A. D. 
Hall and T)r. E. J. Russell have scientifically investigated the 
South-Eastern district, and in this book their published account 
of the survey cannot fail to convince even the most prejudiced 
of the great value of agricultural science as an adjunct to 
husbandry. It is quite impossible in the space available to 
convey an adequate conception of all that this modem survey 
entails. The natural features of the district, the minutest 
particles of the rocks which give rise to them, which have, 
after weathering, produced the most fertile or the most barren 
soils, are factors which the authors have explored, analysed, 
and explained in such a way as to show how they and one 
thousand other matters go to the determining of successful or 
unsuccessful farming. Investigations have been begun such as 
are likely to prove of much importance to other districts, as well 
as to the one under consideration; for instance, on page 59 
seq,) there is given an account of the botanical analysis of two 
pastures—one good, the other only moderate. The herbage per 

is not found to account for the difference of stock-carrying 
capacity in the two fields, and the authors carry the investiga¬ 
tion furthei*, but warn the readeii^ that their ‘‘ex}>lanatioa 
. . , must, therefore, be taken as a tentative conclusion only,” 
The matter of why one field will “ feed a bullock ” and another 
will only “ run a store,” is one on which more knowledge is 
much wanted, and it is to he hoped that the phenomena deter¬ 
mining this problem will be further investigated in other parts 
of England. The thorough investigation of the agricultural 
practice of the district, the large number of analyses taken from 
all types of its soil, over a hundred of the results of which ai*e 
published in the book, together with the investigation of climate 

1 To be obtained at the offices of the Board of Agnonlture and Fisheries, 
4 Whitehall Place, London, S.W. Price U, 
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and other conditions, enable Messrs. Hall and Russell to publish 
a very complete scheme of matniring for all the difiei'ent 
districts, and for the various crops grown in the counties of 
Kent, Burrey, and Sussex. This latter information alone makes 
the woT'k an indispensable adjunct to the libraries of all farmers 
in the South-Eastern district. The book, which through the 
enterprise of the Board of Agriculture may be bought for 
half a crown, is well illustrated, and contains a series of very 
interesting maps. It is to be hoped that its publication marks 
an epoch, for if, as Mr. Hall says in the preface, “ the authors 
ai*e two men who were primarily occupied with other work,” 
surely it is time that the agricultural public in other districts 
shouid insist that their own particular locality be subjected to 
a scientific survey. 

K. J. J. M. 

Blindness ” of Barley.—So much of this disease may be 
seen, and so many inquiries concerning the evil results of it 
are made, that it seems very desii*able to draw attention to a 
simple, inexpensive an<l apparently most efficacious reme<ly 
now brougt to light. 

The disease is treated of in Bulletin No. 5 of the Cambridge 
University Department of Agriculture by Mr. S. P. Armstrong. 
It is caused by a fungus {Helminthosporium gramimum Eriks), 
and its symptoms ai^e described in the Bulletin as follows :— 

“ Its presence in a barley crop may be readily noticed from 
‘^the time the plants are six inches high. At this period the 
“ upper surface of the leaves of infected plants is covered with 
“ long narrow spots of a violet colour. Later these spots become 
“ilark brown in colour with yellow margins- The ears of 
infected plants do not develop, and many of them remain 
^‘permanently enclosed within the sheaths.” 

“Blindness” is in practice propagated by the untreated 
“seed” carrying the spores of the fungus from one growing 
crop which has been infected to another one. This being so, 
the Cambridge Depaiiment tried \ai*ious “dressings” for 
“seed’’ bailey, and in two cases with good i^esults as regards 
blindness. One of the latter dressings, copper sulphate., 
though useful in eradicating this particular disease, was found 
harmful in other ways, and so was aband<med. The other one, 
formalin^ was subjected to further tests, and was found so 
successful that, to summarise, one may say that com grown 
from formalin-treated seed showed an increase of yield of 
25 per cent, (or on an average taken over sevei^ years, of 9 
bushels per acre) over untreated seed. The proportion of 
“ tail ” corn grown from unti’eated seed was 1 in 11, while that 
from formalin-treated seed was 1 in 27. 
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The following paragi*a})h, taken fi*oin the Bulletin already 
quoted, describeB what wab found lo l)e the Ijewt method of 
treatment:— 

‘‘ Preparation and use of formalin. 

“ Formalin, or formal, is the commercial name for a solution 
‘‘containing from 35 per cent, to 40 per cent, of formic 
“ aldehyde in water. It can ]>e purchased from the chemists in 
bottles at about Is. 66^. per pint, or at reduced rates for larger 
“ quantities. It should be freshl;^ purchased when required. 
“ One pint ot formalin mixed with every twenty gallons of 
“ watei* used will give the most etVecti^o strength (1 part in 160 
“ of water). The mixing may be done in a clean tub or in any 
‘‘ other convenient vessel. It mixes readily with water. The 
‘‘seed corn should be placed in a coarse sack, or better still a 
“ wicker basket, and moved slowly up and down for about ten 
“minutes in the solution, so that every grain is thoroughly 
“wette<l, after ivhtch it must he spread out to dryC The 
italics are ours; harm is aj^t to result from neglecting 
the precaution indicated in the words so italicised. “When 
“ quite dry it is rea<ly for sowing. The same solution may be 
“ used over and over again. The actual cost of dressing in this 
“ way will not exceed a small fraction of a penny per bushel in 
“ addition to the labour.” 

This formalin treatment for “ seed ” barley should be more 
widely known than it is, as much loss is occasioned by failing 
to caaTy out a process which is veiy cheap and easy of 
application. 

K. J. J. M. 

Veterinary Studies for Agricultural Students.^—A handbook 
treating of this most important subject, for the use of ihosc 
who are eventually to practice farming is, at the present 
moment, much in demand ; therefore, the volume now under 
review was read with considerable Intercast. Though the most 
captious would be bound to admit that it contains much useful 
information, the most lenient critic could not hold that tht* 
author has produced anything very ideal for its purpose. 

It seems to be common sense to demand in this respect 
a book which will, above all thingsy tell of, illustrate, and 
describe symjjtoma of disease^ and so enable a student to learn 
quickly how to recognise them. It is by this knowledge that 
the tmned agriculturist ought to profit to the greatest extent. 
For, on the one hand, if he is well taught in matters of 
elementary diagnosis, be will save some money by not sending 
for the professional veterinarian in cases of trivial illness, and 
on the other he will save even more by a diagnosis made early 

* By 11. M, lloynolds, B B A, D.V.K, M.D., Macmillan ^ Uo., Now Yoik 
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enough to give liis professional arlvisei the chance of battling 
successfully with serious disease. 

Furthermore, a text-book on veterinary matters, written 
expressly for agricultui'al students, shoul^ treat in detail of 
those items of doctoring which the ‘"-vet’* has to leave to 
those looking after the case on the spot. Obviously the 
ordinary groom, cowman or shepherd wants supervision in 
time of illness, and if the farmer is to he in a position to give 
such supervision in the times between the visits ot the 
■\eterinar> suigeon, his training in the matti^r must be as 
complete as possible. It is in these two I'elations that the 
veterinary lecturer or writer, who addresses himself to agricul¬ 
turists, may be most useful to the fairming industry and to the 
membei's ()f his own profession. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that, in this country 
at any late, the veterinary profession looks upon instrnction in 
their own subject, given to agricultural students, with a certain 
amount of suspicion. If, however, such instructions were 
more sti'ictly confined to elementary diagnosis of serious 
disease, to nursing, and to what is so well described as “ first 
aid,” nothing could come of it but good; both to the farmer 
and to the veterinary surgeon. 

We do not complain of Br. Reynolds’ treatment of these 
matters, we only wish there was more material of the kind, 
for, when he does write of such things, he is most interesting 
and instructive. Even had his treating of these simple subjects 
led to the crowding out of some of the more professional 
matter fi’om his book, we do not believe that any one looking 
at it from the farmer’s point of view would have complained. 

K. J. J. M. 
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STATEMENT made to the Council by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, on presenting the 
Accounts for the year 1911. 


Mr* Adeane, in presentinjj, on behalf of the Finance Uommitfcee, the 
accounts and balance-sheet for the year 1911, said it would be observed that 
the accounts had been presented a month earlier than usual. They were 
doing* that at the request of the Journal Committee, who were very anxious 
to brinj? out the Journal a month earlier, if possible. 

Taking: the statement of income and expenditure for 1911, they would 
observe on the income side of the account an inoreabe of 157Z. for the year. 
This was largely due to the great number of new members Kir Ailwyn 
Fellowes had been able to bring in from the county of Norfolk. On the side 
of expenditure there was an increase for the year of 898Z., and he would just 
remark on the figures where the increase was shown. Under Q-eneral 
Administration there was an increase for printing of 1U7/., which was due to 
the large increase of new members last year, who all received copies of the 
Journal, which had to be printed expressly for them, and to the cost of the 
list of Members, printed ever^ three years, which fell due in 1911. There was 
also a sum of 258Z. for the insurance of the staff, the first year’s premium 
having been paid out of the Ordinary account, but the annual payment had 
now been arranged for by a separate insurance fund which the Council set 
up last year. Bent, &:o., showed an increase of 170Z., due to the heavy amount 
of painting done to the whole of the outside of the house and the inside of the 
Council chamber. There were 140Z. for the new edition of “Elements of 
Aj^'riculture,” being one-third of the cost. Then, under the head of other 
scientific departments, there was an increase of 2(K)Z., due to the increased 
grant which the Council made to the Eoyal Veterinary College. 

The total income for the year was 9,7917,, and the total expenditure 9,7697,, 
which left a credit balance of 227. 

Before referring to tho balance-sheet, he would like to make an explanation 
with regard to the Insurance Fund. It would be remembered that last year 
a sum of 9,1717., invested in Consols, was transferred into the hands of Trustees 
for the purpose of providing the premium on the insurances which were 
effected in the interests of the staff. This sum still remained an asset of the 
Society, but as it was held in trust for a certain purpose, the Auditors were of 
opinion that it should be taken out of the balance-sheet, and it had therefore 
been transferred to a statement they had in their hands giviug a list of the 
various funds held in trust by the Society. This had made a considerable 
difference in the figures, which he would explain. 

Taking the balance-sheet, on the debtor side the capital showed a decrease 
of 6,8917, The capital on Beoember 31,1910. was 66,3757., and during the past 
year the sum of 2,6007, had been added, givmg a total sum of 58,9767. From 
this sum must be taken the 9,1717. which had been transferred to the Insurance 
Fund, and also the sum of 3207., which they had written off as depreciations, 
a total sum to be taken off of 9,4917., which left their present capital at 

On the creditor side there was a difference in the Beserve Fund of 6,1717. 
In 1910 the reserve stood at 49^7., and in 1911 they had added 8.0007. to 
reserve, giving a total figure of 52,6007. From that they had taken 9,1717. for 
the Insurance Fund, which left the Beserve Fund at 13,4297. 

FOJft3SaAST OF ORDINAEY BECEXPTS AND BXPKNDITOBB FOB 1912. 

(Other than in respect of the Show.) 

Prepared by direction of the Finance Oommittee on the basis of the recommend- 
ations of September 21,1905, made by the Special Oommittee. 

Actual 

Figures 

for 1011. MeceipU, 

& B 

8,161 Prom Subscriptions for 1912 ot Governors and Members , . , , . 8460 

110 Prom Interest on Dfidly Balances ..^ . iS® 

1,220 From Interest on Investments 1»270 

810 From Sales of Text Book, Pamphlets, Ac. CHiis does not include the sales 

of JoumalB, which are deducted from the cost of production) . . , 800 

9,791 ' 9»820 


FF2 
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Expenditure. 

1,543 Salaries of Secretary and Official Staff . 

140 Pensionfe to Officials. 

y77 Rent, Lighting, Cleaning, Wages, &c. <Ray) 

528 Printing and Stationery. 

179 Postage and Telegrams. 

329 Miscellaneous. 

730 Journal. 

615 Chemical Depaitment. 

25'> Botanical Department. 

200 Zoological Department. 

402 Veterinary Department. 

195 Examinations for National Diplomas (R.A.S.E. Share) 
2,500 Contribution trom Subscription's to Show Fund . 



750 

250 

200 

400 

200 

2,500 


8,4SS 


8,C56 


Exceptional Expenditure. 

& £ 

259 Imniance of Staff .......... . . . 

S83 Tuberculosis, Experiment. 300 

150 Trials of Potato Eaisers ..~ 

— Tnals of Seed Drills.150 

71 Plans of Biuldintfs ioi ^rnaU Holdings .— 

50 Special Grant to Botanical Committee.50 

25 Library Catalogue and Binding Books.60 

278 Elementsof Agriculture—New Edition (balance of cost) . . . . , 278 

H3 Rillf Bequest t Exce^y Expenditure . . .— 

2U Cectuiebif Piofe8i,or Blffen . . . , . . — 


, . 9.484 

jj.- 

0.820 

9.484 


22 Estimated Receipts, over Expenditure ....... 336 


9,769 Total Estimated Expenditure 

Estimated Receipts ...... 

Estimated Expenditure ..... 


Turning to the estimate of receipts and expenditure for the present year, 
it was ehtiinated that for the year 1912 the receipts from Subscriptions would 
be 8.150/., Interest on Daily Balances 100/., Interest on Investments 1,270/., 
*Salesof Text Book, PampbletB. Acc., 3oo/., giriug a total estimated income of 
9,820/. The expenditure was estimated as follows :~-Salaries of Secretary and 
Officials. l,r>H(»/.; Pensions to Officials, 140/.; Rent, Lighting. Cleaning, Wages, 
•kc., 7<>0/.; Printing and Stationery, 450/.; Postage and Telegrams, 200/.; 
Miscellaneous, 1<K)/.; Journal, 880/., this being 150/. more than last year, 
because the Council had decided that in future the Journal should be bound 
in cloth; Chemical, 750/, an inoreaBe again of 150/., owing to the addititm to 
r>r. Voelcker’s salary, whiiih the (’ouneil <lecided last year should begin as 
from tbuiuary 1 last; Botanical, 250/.; Zoological, 20u/.; Veterinary, 100/.; 
Examinations for National Diplomas, 200/.; Contribution from Subscriptions 
to the Show Fund. 2,500/. The estiinatecl ordinary expenditure for the year 
would be 8,650/. 

With regiiril to exceptional expenditure for the year, they estimated that' 
the Tuberculosis experiment would coat 300/., the Trials of Seed Drills 150/., 
Special Grant to the Botanical Department 50/., Library Catalogue and 
Binding Books 50/,, and balance of cost of the new Elements of Ag'riculture’’ 
278/,^ giving a total estimated expenditure of 9,484/. The total estimated 
receipts were 9,820/., the total estimated expenditure 9,484/,, giving an esti¬ 
mated balance of receipts over expenditure of 336/. 

A suggestion by Mr. May that a note should appear in the balance-sheet 
explaining the market value of the Consols standing in the Society's name at 
the end of the year 1911 was adopted by the Council. 
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To SUxNDKr CKEDITOIJH - 

Sundry Creditors.... ... 

Subscriptions received in lull m advance . 
Show Receipts received in 1911 and belonging to 


To CAPITAL - 

As at December 31,1910 . . . 

Tr.m'.lerred tu the Tru^-teeeol the Insur¬ 
ance h und (1111,000 it 03„ i cost . 


^ g fi. Ji V. ii. JH <. d. 


‘W 0 11 
ill) J 0 


47,201 4 3 


3,240 14 S 


Balance prom Snow Fund- 

Contribution trom Ordinary Income . 

Les* Loss on Norwich Show .... 

Life Compositions received in 1911. , . , 

Donations towards the Society’s Funds 

Credit Balance on Ordinary Income and Expen¬ 
diture Account , . .. 


2,600 0 tl 
532 3 8 


1,967 10 4 
553 0 0 
57 6 tl 


DEPRECIATIONS written off, viz..- 

Fixtui’e',. 

Furniture ...... 

Machinery. 

Show Plant. 

Buildings at Woburn 


£52,725 i 


THOMAS MCROW, Secretary 
WELTON, JONES & CO., Accimtants, 











SOCIEIT Ob' ENGLAND. 

Dkckmber 31, 1911. Cr. 


trreRpontl- 
[JK flKUrPB 
tor 191ft 

£ 

40/)00 


By Keperve Fund .’3 333^. 6 ? Consols, at cost 

{average cost 8 HtJ>. 

(Value on December3(1,1911 at Ti \ ~ 10,127/, 9s Id.} 


£ s, d. £ <(. d. 

43,428 IS 0 


‘14‘( 


By LEASF 4 OF 16 BEDFORD SQUARE 
D(S 5 Amounl wniien off , 

By FIZTURES- 

Value at December 51,1910 
Less Depreciation at 74 per cent. 


2,6(K) 0 0 

101} I) 0 

- 2,500 0 0 


44.^ 0 2 
35 8 3 

- 412 1 0 


M30 

l,SOO 


By FURNITURE- 

Value at December 31,1910 
Less Depreciation at 10 per cent, . 

By PICTURES (600/.) and BOOKS (1,000/.). 


1,129 13 5 
142 19 4 

- 1,286 14 1 

1,500 0 0 


By MAOHINBRT- 

Vnlue at De^embor 311910 
LesH Depreciation at 10 per cent. 


80 17 JO 
8 I 9 

- 72 16 1 


By SHOW PLANT- 

Value at December 51.1910 
liCss Depreciation at 10 per cent. 


8 fH 


Added during 1911 


m 8 

80 8 

870 6 


1.648 4 8 


460 


By BUILDINGS FOR POT EXPERIMENTS AT 
WOBURN- 

Ar per Account nt Decemlier 31,1910 ... 460 0 0 

Uss Depreciation. 60 0 0 

- 400 0 0 


(170 


By SUNDRY DEBTORS 


1,166 13 11 


By CASH AT BANKERS AND IN HAND- 


2,350 1 

Ordinary Account 

ho 

Reserve Fund Account 

_ < 1 1 

In Hand .... 

2 , 40 a ' 



1.33 7 9 
12012 :> 

62 16 0 

- 306 16 8 


AOO,o 51 


£52*725 1 5 

Examined, audited, and found correct, thin 2r»tb day ot Januuiy. 1912. 

JONAS M. WEBB, \ Auditors on hfhatj of the Hoelety, 

NEW EEL P. SQUAB ET, ) 
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STATEMENT OF ORDINARY INCOME 

The Expenditure in this account mclude*! not only cagh payments, 

§ncowe. 

Annual Subscriptions;- z <s d z s d 

OoverTion • Subscription*} for 1911 . . . , 011 10 0 

Members: Received m 1010,but belonfiing to 1911 . 17^'^ 0 

Subscription-J for 1911 . . . . 6,70-1 1 0 

Subscriptions for 1911 (additional).... 17"» 10 0 

Subscriptions for previous years ... 56 1 0 

Life Governors and Members;— 

Annual Contributions ... .... 129 39 0 

-8451 3 0 

Miscellaneous;— 

Interest on Daily Balances . . .... 10018 10 

Income on Investments ........ 1,220 15 5 

Sales of Pamphlets, Diafframs, Ac. .. 19 15 2 

Sales of Text Book .... .... 241 15 7 


129 39 0 

- 8451 3 0 


Miscellaneous. 


Rent of 12 Hanover Square . 
Ltss Rent paid 


THOJMAS MoROW, Secretary. 

WEI^TON, JfONFivS A 00., AccountunUr 







AND EXPENDITURl FOR THE YEAR 1911. 

but all liabilities in connection with tbe year’s transactions. 


t’orrespoud- 
iiiK litfures 
Tor 191(1 

C 


28 

421 

ic>8 

82 

_ 

3,.i77 

5()0 

2UO 

2^8 

_^ 

i»05S 


_2(55 

355 

700 

82 

__5‘2 

Ji 2 


§xpenbitttve. 


General Administration *.- 

Salanc'M ot Official Staff. 

In^lll•nn(V of Official Staff. 

Pensions to Officials. 

Professional ChargesAuditors’ Fees, &e. . 

Rent, Rates, Taxes, Insurance, and House Expenses 
< including Painting outside of House, Council 
Chamlier, and Waiting Room) .... 

Binding and Purchabe of Books. 

Printing and Stationery. 


Carriage of Pareds and Travelling Expenses 
{including annual visit to Woburn) . 
Advertising and Miscellaneous Office Expenses . 

Journal of the Society, Vol, 72 r- 
Printmg, Binding, &c. 


Postage, Packing, and Delivery . 
Editing and Literary Contributions . 
[llustratlons . ... . 


Iji'its Sales (VoL 71 and earlier) . 
Credit Balance from Vol. 71. 
Advertisements (Vol. 7 a) 


£ s. 
62 0 
24 12 
270 0 


4(j 

615 

250 

200 

200 

2 

181 

2Z 

34 

27 

«3 

__49 

.UO t 

-“I 


Elements of Agriculture;— 

, Printing and Binding Old Edition .... 

1 „ „ „ New Edition (One-third cost) 

Editing New Edition and Contributions . 

^ Pamphlets:- 

Printing, &c .. 

Laboratory 

Halarios, Wages, &c. 

Other Scientific Departments:— 

I Botanist H Halary and Expenses ..... 

' Zoologist’s Salary. 

I Grant to Koval veterinary College .... 

[ Medals for Proficiency in Cattle Pathology . 


National Diploma in Agriculture:— 
Honoraria and Expenses of Examiners . 
Travelling Expenses of Officials . 

. Hotel Expenses of Examiners and Officials 
Printingjltationery, and Postage 

Writing Diplomas. 

BaJaries for Assistants. 


G7S 

2,500 

403 

.£‘>,334 


Less Entry Fees and Roles of Examination Papers 
Highland and Agricultural Societjy’s Moiety 


Pees to Examiners. 

Hotel and Travelling Expenses 
Printing and Postage . 


Less Entry Pees and Sales of Examination Papers 

Extra Expenditure^—. 

Calf Experiments at Woburn ...... 

Trials of Potato Raisers and Sorters. 

Oouiptdtlion for Plans of Buildings for Small Holdings 
Hills’ BequestExcess expenditure for 1010, 

lA‘Cture by lh*ofes 8 or Bififon.. 

Library Catalogue. 


£ s. 

d. 

l,r»42 IS 

0 

2.'8 If) 


Jtl) 0 

0 

‘,)6 IJ 

6 

877 6 11 

30 6 

0 

528 0 

2 

178 15 

0 

71 If) 

5 

iOO 5 

9 

572 0 

0 

206 0 

0 

280 0 

0 

30 0 

0 

1,087 0 

0 

356 19 

1 

47 10 

2 

139 4 10 

91 0 

0 

:iou 0 

0 

200 0 

0 

400 0 

0 

2 5 

u 

170 19 

9 

25 IS) 

6 

29 19 

3 

23 18 

0 

16 10 

0 

49 10 

0 

316 10 

{» 

88 8 

0 

228 8 

0 

114 4 

0 

41 0 

3 

40 LI 

4 

25 8 

3 

10 11 

6 

117 17 

4 

36 16 

9 

3H2 10 

2 

155 17 

7 

71 3 

8 

32 16 

3 

20 1 

0 

26 0 

0 


£ s. d. 


3,824 16 11 


730 0 11 


277 15 0 
29 11 1 
613 3 2 


902 8 6 


OONTKIBtTTlON TO SHOW FUND .... 
GHBDIT BALANCE CABKtBD TO BALANOB-SHBBT 


114 4 0 


81 0 7 


693 8 8 
2,500 0 0 
22 19 2 

iiJol a 0 


Examined, audited, and found correct, this 2f>tlx day of January, 1912. 

JONAH M. WEBB, \ Audiion m behalf of ths SuHav^ 

NEWELL P. HQUAREY, J 

























STATEMENT OE RECEIPTS AND EXPEN- 

JTJNE 2(; TO 


OOlMHpOUa- 
tor 1810 
& 




3**35 ! SubsLTipiiou from Norwich Lofal Committee . 

— 1 Prizes given by Agnculim-al and Breed Societies 

— j Do* do. Norwich Local Committee . 

4 .X 08 , 

Fees for Entry of Implements 
I mplement Exhibitor^ Payments lor SWeddmg 
Non-Membens’ Fees ior Entry of Implements, 
p2 Fees tor Entr^ of “New Implements’ 

6,499 

' Fees for Entry of Live Stock 

2,508 j By 2,840 Members’ Entries @ 1?.. 

_4 ‘ 29 Substituted Entries @ 5» 


£ s. ii. £ I. 

2,000 0 0 

2,130 15 0 

2,035 0 0 

-4,166 IS 0 


6,489 10 0 
168 0 0 
59 0 0 

-6,716 10 0 


2,840 0 0 
7 6 0 


By 131 Non-Members’ Entries ® 2L 


2,847 5 0 
262 0 0 


By Horse Boxes (595 1?. j 41 2/.). 677 0 0 

By63Entries® 10s.. . *.31 10 0 

281 Entries ® 5s.64 15 0 


Fees for Entry of Poultry :~ 

By Members271 Entries ® 2s. 6d. . 
By Non-Members;—947 Entries ® 3s 6d. 


3,882 10 0 


Other Entry Fees:— 


Produce . 

Horse-sboeing Competition"*. 
Butter-mabing Comjietitionb 
Horse-jumping Competitions 
Farm Piize Competitions 
Plantation-. Competitions 


Catalogue 

Extra Lines for Particulars of Implement 
Exhibits ........ 

Woodcuts of “New Implemonia” 

Advertising in Catalogue ..... 

Sales of implement Section ot Catalogue 

unclnding bound copies). 

i Sales of Oombmed Catalogue .... 
Sales oi lumping Programme . . . . 


Lesn Commission on Sales 


937 6 2 
35 16 4 


Miscellaneous Receipts r- 

Admiisijioii to Horticultural Exhibition . 
Amount received from Eefreshment Contractor 
Bent for Hallway OIQlces ..... 

Premium for Cloak Room. 

Rent for Board of Agriculture Puvihon . 

Admimoti to Sjoyal PaoiUoa . 

Nurse Cows * . . . 

Miscellaneous .... ... 


451 0-6 
75 .0 0 
97 10 0 
60 0 0 
30 0 0 


;^*o,3*9 


Carried forward, 


£18,967 11 i 
























DITURE OF THE SHOW AT NORWK!H, 

30, 1911. 


Xlll 


Corrwpond- 
inj? figures 
for IPiO. 


@3epe«6tfure. 


“{ 




200 

300 

213 

■’,o=;q 

2 < 1 & 

2«)3 

*?4 

665 

121 

m 

338 

jyg 

1 

iH 

1.154 

574 

10 , 

_4£ 

10,843 


6811 
184 

8.34 

on 
nfi 
_ 15 

*>987 

106 

561 

335 

55 

*.436 

TOO 

35 

_ ^ 

141 


Cost of Erection of Showyard;- £ s. d. 

Transrerring Society’s Permanent Buildings irom Liver¬ 
pool to Norwich (including taking down and re- 

erecting) . 

Hire of Si cond Entfmiceh . 

Fencing round Showyard. 

Stewards' Paiilwn ....... 

Implement Shedding. 1,292 15 

Stock Shedding. 3,378 12 

Poultry and Produce Sheds.248 11 

Dairy. . 242 13 

Fodder Shed and Office.S7 18 

Grand Stand and Large Ring. 337 1 

Horseshoeing Shed and Stabling.126 12 

Various Offices and Stands.717 8 

Printing Signs and fismgdo.,Fencmg and Judging Rings . 530 15 10 

Education and Forestry Exhibition.190 5 ' 

Insurance.10 11 

Ironmongery. 30 8 

Hire of Canvas and Felt ........ 1,187 13 

General Labour and Horse Hire (including Society’s'! noci n 

Clerk of WorkO.f ^ | 098 (i 


SL s. rf. 


1,230 10 0 


4T1 15 7 


Less 80 Flag Poles at lOi. 

Surveyor;~ 

?, 3007., 

ty Cash, 37 is, M, 


10,782 0 7 
40 0 0 


Salary, 3007.; Travelling Expenses to London, 317, lOi.,: 1 
Petty Cash, 37 is,M . J 


-10,742 0 7 
334 14 3 


Printing 

Printing of Prize Sheets, Entry Forms, Admission) 
Orders, Oireulars to Exhibitors, Prize Cards, &c., Tickets, > 

and Miscellaneous. J 

Programmes for Momhors 
Plans of Showyard . 

Printing of Catalogues . 

Binding of Catalogues . 

Printing Awards ... 

Programmes of Jumping Competitions 

Advertising;- 

Advertising Closing of Entries in Newspapers 
Advertising Show in Newspapers . 

Bill Posting. 

Printing of Posters and Postcards . 

I Press Tislt before Show. 


Postage, Carriage, <fcc.;-~ 
General Postage 
Postage of Badges to Members 
Carriage of Luggage . . 


nu 

0 

11 

125 

9 

n 

26 

If) 

0 

859 

13 

3 

73 

16 

1 

58 

« 

4 

a 

15 

0 

1R4 

11 

fi 

177 

6 

7 

311) 

1 

8 

290 

18 

0 

80 

5 

6 

105 

18 

10 

34 

5 

3 

H 

10 

7 


Amount of Money Prizes Awarded, mciudingAian/.ies. 
9 i 347 *j given by various Societies and Norwich Local Commit tcc 

^ ' (see receipt per contra )......... 


x,oS9 


Cost of Forage for Live Stock 
H ay, 3367. 18s. 3d.; Straw, 4337, 178. lOd.; Green Fot 
3677.18s.; Wages, 467.6s. 9(7,; Stewards’ Expenses, 107. 


jG»S>776 


, JUDGES’ Fees and Expenses 

Judge'i of Miscellaneous Implements, 247. 4s, Od .; Horses,\ 
1037.12s. 4d ,; Cattle, 1617. Oa 9(1; Sheep, 14917a Od; Pigs, 
317. 6 s. 2d.; Poetry, 191 19s.; Butter, 71 6 s.; Butter-1 
making, 81 Us. Cheese, 77. 18a; Cider and Pony, f 
35114s. 8 d.; Bread, 47, Ss.; Wool 918s. 6d .; Horse-shoeing, 
307. Ss. 8 d.; Luncheons, 16110a . ../ 

Badges lor Judges and other Offioiala. 

Rosettes.. . 

Carried forward .... 


1,766 17 6 

970 3 10 

148 14 S 
9,814 3 0 
1,185 0 10 

589 4 a 


41 14 3 
W 1 6 





































xiv 

Statement of Receipts and Expendxtdke 

Correspoud- 
inpr agiireB 

"^eceipte {contiL). 


for 1910 
£ 


J 6 *. d. & e. 1 

ao,3*9 

Brought forward . 

18,967 11 

1 

Admissions to Showyard:— 


622 

Monday, June 26, (g, 6 «.. 

219 0 0 

3^C|7 

Tuesday, June 27, @ 2s. 6 rf. 

868 2 0 

^5*^4 

Wednesday, June 28, @ 2s. 6 fL. 

. 2,450 7 9 

2 104 

Thur^iday, June 29, @ 1?.. 

. 3,182 15 6 

ISSO 

Friday, June 30, (g. Is. 

788 18 6 


Season Tickets. 

.52 11 7 


Day Tickets. .... 

611 0 0 

11,753 


8,178 18 

4.W 

1 Entrances to Horse Ring;— 

1 Tuesday, Juno 27. 

314 2 0 

144 

i Wednesday, June 28 . .. 

156 10 0 

27 ^ 

1 Thursday, June 29. 

112 0 0 

242 

j Fnday, June 30. 

to 8 0 

ybi 

j Tickets sold for Reserved Enclosure .... 

694 19 4 

a,x 8 o 

1 

1,123 19 

127 

1 Sales 

! Pales of Produce at Dairy. 

1.57 8 1 

_ 355 

j Auction Sales in Showyard and Share of Commission 

261 12 11 

477 


-419 1 


— ' Debit Batance 

;;; t 

>739 


532 3 8 
21518 8 


Examined, audited, and found correct, this 27th clay of Novemlw, 1911 
THOMAS MCROW, Secretary. 

WELTON, JONES & Oo, Aeeountante. 


JONAS H. WEBB, 

H. J. GREENWOOD, 


) Auditori on 

^ behalf 0/ 


NEWELL P. SQDABFT. ) the SocUtV- 















OS' THE Show at Noewich (continued). 


OorMipond- 

inir flgurti 
tor uio. 

£ 

*S«776 


gatpendiiuire (contd.). 


Brouarbt forward. 

General Administration.— 

Stewards Personal and Railway Expenses 
Assistant Stewards {—Personal and Railway Expenses 
Official iSfrccif:—Extra Olerka 97Z. 6 s.; Lodgings. 46Z. 19s. 6 d.; 
Maintenance of Clerka 417.19s. Id.; Trayellmg Expenses, 
87, 15s, ; Secretary’s Hotel and Travelling Expenses, 

687.7s.4d. . ... . 

Finance Oj^cs:—Superintendent of Turnstiles, lOZ.; 
Grand Stand Men, 407. 9«. 4d.; Turnstile Men, 327.; 

Bank Clerks, 19Z.10«. 6 d. 

Awards Office Clerks, 29Z. 8 s. lid.; Awards Boys, 127.15s. 4d. 

General Management 

Foreman and Assistant Foremen. 

Yardmen and Foddermen. 

Door and Gate Keepers. 

rsfsrjwarj/{—Veterinary Inspectors . 
FnqxnemnQ Devartment {—Consulting Engineer and Assis- 
tanta 1097. Is. Id.; Wages to Workmen, 107.; House 

and Maintenance, 167.12s. 8 d.. 

PoZics, <fcc. {—Metropolitan Police, 6817. Os. 8 d.; Commis¬ 
sionaires, 297. 8 s, 4d. . . .. 


Dairy {-Staff, 1287.16s. 4d.; Milk, 847.3s.; Cream, 407.7«. 6 d.v 
Ice, 177. Os. Id.; Utensils, 567. 9s.; Salt, 87. 12s.; Butter 
Testa, 207. 16s. 3d.; Milk Analysea 157, Os. Id.; Carriage, 
27.13s. Id.; Engine, 87. 18s. lOd.; Fuel, 37. 4s. 7d.; Cheese 
and Butter Boxes, 37. 11s, j Lodgings, 117. 16s. 8 d.; 
Refreshments, 97. Os. 3d.; Labour, 37.17s.; Miscellaneous 

Payment^ 67. Os. 7 d. . . 

Poultry {—Superintendent, 117. 2s.; Penning and Feeding, 

137.4s.; Oam^e, Ac., 137.14s.. 

Horseshoeing-.—mro of Forgea 207. 2s. 6 d.; Gratuities, 
07. 12s. 6 d.; Wages, 77. 2s. 4d.; Iron, 47. Os. 3d.; Fuel, 

17.15s. 3d.. 

Produce :—Analyses of Cider .. 


Farm Piize Competition .—Expenses of Judging Farms, Ac. 
Horticulture .—Hire of Tents, ^27.3s.3d.: Judges, 277.19s.5d.; 
Wages, 737. 8 s. 9d.; Carriage, 667. 16s. 6 d.; Medals, 
427. 14s, 6 d.; Printing, 197. 8 s. 2d.: Miscellaneous 47. 4s. 
(For admissions sec Miscellaneous Receipts). 

GENERAL ShOWYARD EXPENSES:— 

Storage of Plant . 

Band. 

Oflloial Luncheons. 

Ambulance. 

; Telephone Extension. 

Telegraph Extension. 

Hire of Chairs. . . 

Plans of Showyard. 

Hire of Furniture. 

Feizcing ........... 

Education and Forestry. 

Billposting in Showyard. 

Gas and Fuel .... . 

Medals.. 

Carnage ........... 

Miscellaneous. .. 

(Gratuities . . . .. 

Fire Station.. 

Posette Baskets . 

Hire of Weighhndge .. 

Bathchairmen . 

Forage for Stewards’ Ponies. 

Gravel, Sand, Ac. 


£ «. d. £ s. d. 

28,437 16 10 


142 3 6 
149 6 7 


1,010 IS 0 


816 0 4 
426 13 10 


^483 Ckredit Balance 


Contribution from Ordinary Funds of the Society to the Show) 

Fund... } 

LessActual loss on the Norwich Show ..... 

Balance carried to Reserve Fund . 


£2,600 0 n 
532 3 8 

£1,967 16 4 






















XVI 


NORWICH SHOW, 1911. 

statement showing the distribution of the 
Prizes awarded in the several sections of 
the Norwich Show, with comparative figures of 
the Liverpool Show, 1910. 


Correspondmg 
figures for 
1910. 

STATEMENT OF PRIZES AWARDED — 



& 



& 


d. 

2,t.64 

Horses. 


3,008 

0 

0 


Cattle...... 


2,656 

10 

0 

1,886 

Sheep. 

• 

1,815 

10 

0 

677 

Pigs. 


695 

u 

0 

352 

Poultry. 

. 

892 

0 

0 

207 

Cheese and Butter 


92 

0 

0 

52 

Cider aud Perry . . . . 


40 

0 

0 

66 

Wool . . . . 


57 

0 

0 

— 

Bread . 


3 

HI 

0 

41 

Horee-shoemg 

. 

46 

10 

0 

46 

Butter-making 


46 

10 

0 

450 

Faims. . 


480 

0 

0 

202 

Horticulture 


232 

0 

0 

40 

Contribution to Bee Department 

• 

40 

0 

0 

9,347 



9,6U 

5 

0 

2,116 

Lesb —Prizes gi\en by Tanousi 
Societies. &c. . . j 

|■2,13() 15 

0 



1,992 

4,108 

Prizes giyen by Norwich ] 
j Local Committee , J 

^2,(136 0 

0 

4,165 

15 

0 


6,23!) 


£5,448 10 0 
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[Oopies of the full Eeport of uny of the Council Meetings held during the year 
1911 may he obtained on application to the Secretary, at 16 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.] 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


fiDinutee of the Council. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25, 1911. 

At a Monthly Council, held at 16 Betlford Square, W.C., the llight ffou. 

Ailwvn B. Fellowes (Acting-President) in the Chair :— 

Present:— Trustees. —Mr. J. Bowen-Jones, the Earl of Coventry, Sir 
John H Thorold, Bart. 

Vlce^Presidefits. —Mr. 0. Adeane, Sir Richard P. Cooper, Bart., Mr. Percy 
Crutchley, Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart,, the Hon. Cecil T. Parker. 

Other Members of the Council. —Mr, T. L. Aveling, Mr. H, Dent 
Brocklehurst, Major-General J. F. Brocklehurst, O.V.O., C.B., Mr. Davis 
Brown, Mr. R. G-. Carden. Mr. Richardson Carr, Mr. R. A. Coophr, M.P., 
the Hon. John E, Cross, Mr. J. Falconer, Mr. Howard Frank, Mr. J. W. 
Glover, Mr, R. M. Greaves, Mr. B. A. Haralyn, Sir A. G. Hazlerigg, Bart., 
Major H, G. Henderson, M.P,, Mr. Bayntuu Hippisley, Mr. Arthur Hiscock, 
Mr. R. W. Hohbs, Mr. John Howard Howard. Mr. W. F. Ingram, Mr. J L. 
Duddington, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. W. A. May^ Mr. C. Middleton, Mr. G. 
Norris Midwood, Mr. T. H. Miller, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. R. G. Patterson, 
Mr. W, A, Prout, Mr. F, Reynard, Mr. C. Coltman Rogers, Mr. John Rowell, 
Mr. W. Scoby, Mr. Fred Smith, Mr. E. W. >Stanyforth, Mr. George Taylor, 
Mr, E. V. V. Wheeler, and Mr. 0. W. Wilson. 

The following Members of the Norwich Local Committee were also 
present:—The Lord Mayor of Norwich, Lord Hastings, Mr. H. P. Blofield, 
and Mr. E, W. Beck (Local Secretary). 

'Phe Acting-Pebstdknt, in opening the proceedings, said he thought it 
wouhl be pleasing to Members of the Council to know that he had received a 
letter from their President, His Majesty the Ring, signed by his own hand, in 
the following terms (For text of His Majesty’s letter see page J28.) 

That letter, Mr. Fellowes said, only showed once more the interest His 
Majesty took in that great Society, carrying on what had been done by his 
predecessors in the past. Therefore he was perfectly certain that it would be 
the wish of the Council that the following address should be sent to His 
Majesty:— 

^The Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of SJngland have received with 
gratitude and high appreciation the terms of the letter addressed to the Acting- 
President by His Majesty the King, President of the Society, and they beg to 
assure His Majesty of their deep sense of the very great interest which His 
Majesty has always taken in the work of the Society, and their respectful thanks 
for the good wishes for the success of the Norwich Show to be held udder his 
Presidency.’* 
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Monthly Council^ January 25, 191L 


^Ir. BowEif-J ones had ^reat plejisure in Sfconding llie propusition made 
l»y the AcHug-President. The gracious commuinoafion sent bj" His Majesty to 
!^IT. Fellowes ’would give the utmost satisfaction, not only to the Members of 
the Society, but to agriculturists and farmers generally throughout the 
country. It 'svas also a veiy good augury that His Majesty was taking the 
Presitlency this year, when so many colonials and foreign representatives of 
clitferent countries would be in England. His Majesty’s action in becoming 
their President in 1911 would, he was sure, give a great stimulus to agriculture, 
not only in this country, but throughout the whole of the British Empire. 

The Aotinu-Psesident said that one of the oldest Members of the Council 
had t‘omo t< \ the ripe old age of fourscore years; he alluded, of course, to 
Prince Clnistian. From all parts of the country and of the Empire letters of 
congratulation liad been sent to His Eoyal Highness congratulating him on 
that happy event, and the Royal Agricultural Society, with which be had been 
•=0 clubely cuimecteil for so many years, should not be behindhand in sending 
an address, which he begged to move as follows:— 

‘'This Council desire to convey to His Royal Highnesb Prince Christian of 
Sehlebwig-Holbtein, KG., their respectful congratulations on the occasion of the 
celebration by His Royal Highness of the eightieth anniversary of his birth. Tlie 
Council are mindful of the many services which His Royal Highness has so 
gracioudy rendered to the Society as a Member of the Council, a Vice-President, 
a Trustee, and as President of the Society in the year 1902, when the Show was 
held m the city of CnrHsle, and they sincerely trust that His Royal Highness 
may lie spared to continue the services so imgrudgingly given to the Society since 
his election as a Governor in the year 1875.” 

The Hou. Cecil Parker had the honour to second the resolution so ably 
movetl by their Acting-President. Those who had worked with His Royal 
Highness on the Council for the last twenty-two years were awai-e what a keen 
interest he had taken in the business of the Society, and it was the least they 
could do to offer him their hearty congratulations on reaching so ripe an age. 

Mr. Fellowjes said that, in taking the chair for the first time as their 
Acting-President, he hoped they would allow him to express his deep senao'Of 
gratitude for the great honour they had done him in electing him to that office. 
He trusted he wouhl have—as, indeed, he knew he would have—the hearty 
and loyal co-operation of every Member of the Council, as well as of their 
staff. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on December 7, 1910, 
were taken as read and approved. 

Major G, Noble, Besford Court, Worcestershire, was elected a Governor, 
and 189 duly nr»minate<l candidates were adniittecl into the Society as 
Members under By-law 2. 

Sir John Thoroli>, in presenting the Report of the CVunmittec of 
Selection, called attention to the large number of new Membere which hml 
been secured by the Acting-President in the county of Norfolk. Of course, 
the fact of the*Show being held at Norwich this year was some incentive to 
pepple to join the Bociety. Mr. Fellowes had, however, got them upwards of 
200 new Members, and he could only say he hoped other Members of the 
Council would follow his good example. 

A letter from the Central Committee of Delegates from the Agricultui'al 
Societies in Hampshire, conveying a copy of a resolution urging the necessity 
of the establishment of a “ National Agricultural Research Btatiou,” under 
Part I. of the Development and Road Improvement Funds Act, 1909, was, on 
the motion of Mr. Adeajse, refen-ed to the Special Committee. 

The seal of the Society was affixed to the deed of appointment of Mr. 
Cornwallis as a Trustee of the Queen Victoria Gifts Fund, in the room of the 
late Earl Spencer. 

Other business ha'ring been transacted, the Council adjourned until 
Wednesday, February 22, 1911. 



Monthly Council^ February 22, 1911. xix 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1911. 

At a Monthly Council, held at 16 Bedford Square, W.G., the Right Hon. 

Ailwyn E. Fbllowes (Acting-President) in the Chair 

Present Mr, J. Bowen-Jones, Mr. F. 8. W. Cornwallis, the 

Duke of Devonshire, Lord Middleton, Lord Moreton, Sir John IT. Thorold, 
Bart. 

Vice-Presidents, —Mr, 0. Adeaue, Sir Richard P. Cooper, Bart., Mr, 
Percy Crutchley, Sir Gilbert Grreenall, Bart., the Earl of Northbrook, tbe 
Hon. Cecil T. Parker. 

Other Memlei's of the Council. —Mr. T. L, Aveling, Mr. H. Dent Brockle- 
hurst, Major-General J. F. Brocklehurst, C.V.O., C.B., Mr. Davis Brown, Mr, 
R. A. Cooper, M.P., the Hon. John B. Cross, Mr. H. Dudding, Mr. Howard 
Frank, Mr. W. T. Game, Mr. J. W. Glover, Mr. R. M. Greaves, Mr. E. A. 
Hamlyn, Lord Harlech, Mr. W. Harrison, Sir A. G. Hazlerigg, Bart., Major 
H. G. Henderson, M.P, Mr. Arthur Hiscock, Sir Charles V. Kuightley, Bart., 
Mr, J. L. Luddington, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr. W. A. 
May, Mr, C. Middleton, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr. T, H. MiUer, Mr. W. 
Nocton, Mr. R. G. Patterson, Mr. H. F. Plumptre, Mr, W. A. Prout, Mr, F. 
Reynard, the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G,, Mr. H, H. Smith, Mr, E. W. 
Stanyforth, Mr. 0. W. Tindall, Mr. A. P. Turner, and Mr. E. V. Y. lYheeler. 

Tbe following Members of the Norwich Local Committee were also 
present:—liord Hastings, Mr. H. P. Blofield, Mr, G. M. Chamberlin, and 
Mr. E. W. Beck (Local Secretary). 

At the request of tbe Acting-President, the Secbbtaey read a letter which 
hatl been received from Sir Arthur Bigge stating that His Majesty the King 
hml received with much satisfaction the address passed by the Council at their 
last meeting expressing thanks for the letter received from His Majesty as 
President of the Society. 

A letter had also been received from H.K.H. Prince Christian acknowledge 
ing the kind congratulations and good wishes of the Council on the occasion of 
the celebration by His Royal Highness of his eightieth birthday. Tbe letter 
stated that His Royal Highness had always been deeply interested in 
agriculture, especially in the work done by the Society, and expressed his 
hopes still in the future to assist in all that was being done by the Council for 
the good of agriculture in England. ^ 

The Aoting-PRESIDENT said it was with veiy deep regret that he had to 
acquaint the Council officially with the death of Earl Cawdor, who had been 
President of the Society in the year 1901, when the Show was held at Cardiff. 
Lord Cawdor had been elected a Member of Council in 1882, and a Trustee of 
the Society in 1900, in which office he continued until his death. He had 
filled with distinction many important public positions in the country’s 
service, and although his public duties prevented his regular attendance at 
their meetings during the past few years, his colleagues on the Council would 
recall with gratitude the services he reiwlered to the Society as Chairman of 
the Chemical Committee. They would always think of him as an able 
colleague, every one would regret his death as a great loss, and many would 
miss him as a true, loyal, and kind friend. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, hold on Wednesday, 
January 26, 1911, were taken as read and approved. 

One hundred and seven duly nominated candidates were admitted into 
the Society as Members, 

The Report of the Finance Committee was received and adopted, 
together with the Accounts and Balance Sheet for 1910 and the Estimate 
of Ordinary Receipts and Expenditure for 19 U, these documents being 
explained in detail by the Chairman of the Finance Committee, 

On the motion of Sir JOHK Thobold, seconded by Sir Gilbert GbebhaIiL, 
the Earl of Northbrook was elected a Trustee of the Society in the room of the 
late Bari Cawdor. 
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• On the motion of Sir John ThoROLD, secondiKl by Mr. Adeane, Mr. 
Gi eaves was appointed a Vice-President ol the Society. 

A Repoit was also received and adopted from the Special Commilteo, A 
su^suestion that the officers of the Society should be asked to dt‘liver lectures 
to Members bad been approved. It had been arranged that the llisi 
of these lectures should be given by their Botanist, Professor BifEeu, at 4 pm. 
on Tuesday, April 4 next. 

The Tuberculosis Experiment Committee’s Report was received ami 
adopted. The Earl of I^orthbrook, in presenting tints Report, said that 
although everything was going on satisfactorily at Woburn, he regietted the 
progress of the demonstration had not been so lapid as was expe<'l‘e<i. They 
had experienced a greater difficulty than they anticipated in ohlaimng down- 
calving cows that reacted to the test. As the Council would < 500 , out ot the 
•fiiiit lot of twenty cows, only one reacted in a satisfacloiy niauner. Oi the 
thini lot of eleven, seven reacted. He thought that was piobably accounted 
foi by the fact that the first two lots were chiefly compo'^ed of young cows. 
The last lot veere mainly old cows. They had now at Woburn eight cows 
which had reacted to the test. One cow had calveil on Sunday. That calf 
had been carefully removed to the new buildings, and was being fed on 
sterilised milk. Every precaution was being taken against infection, and he 
hoped that in a short time they would have calves from the other seven 
cows. The Committee pi'oposed to obtain seven more calves from reacting 
co\\8 as soon as possible, and thus to bring the number ot calves at Woburn to 
fifteen. The remaininu cows would be obtained during the course ot the 
summer. 

Ofeiier business having been transacted, the Council adjourned until 
Wednesday, April 6, 1911. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5, 1911. 

At a Monthly Council, held at 16 Bedford Square, W.O., the Right Hon. 
AiLWTN E. Eellowes (Actiug-Presideut) in the Chair: - 
Present;— Trustees. —Mr. J. Bowen-Jones, Mr. P. S. W, Cornwallis, Lord 
Middleton, the Earl of Northbrook, Sir John H. Thoiold, Bart. 

Vire-Presidents. —Mr. C. li. W. Adetiie, Sir Richard P. Cooper, Bart., Mr. J, 
Marshall Eiigdalo, Mr. li Til. Greaves, Sir Gilbert (Jreenall, Bart, the Hon, 
Cecil T. Parker, 

Other Members of the Comiclh —^Mr. T. L. Avoling, Mr. H. Bent Broekle- 
hurst, Major-General J. P. Rrooklehurst, O.V.O., C.H., Mr. Davis Brown, Mr. 
R. (r. Carden, Mr Richardson Carr, Mr, R. A. Cooper, M.P., the Hou. John E. 
Cross, Mr. James Falconer, Mr. Howanl Prank, Mr. E. A. Hamlyn, Mr. Joseph 
Harris, Mr. W. Harrison, Sir A. 0. Ifazlerigg, Bart, Mr. John Howard Howard, 
Mr. J. L, Luddington, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr. W. A. 
May, Mr. 0. Mid<llcton, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. R, 
G. Patterson, Mr. C. M. S. Pilkington, Mr. G. G. Rea, Mr. P. Reynard, Mr. C. 
0. Rogers, Mr. Fred Smith, Mr. H. H. Smith, Mr. George Taylor, Mr. 0. W. 
Tindall, Mr. A. ?. Turner, Mr. E. V. V. Wheeler, Mr. 0, W. Wilson, and 
Mr. L. G. Wrigley. 

The following Members of the Norwich Iiocal Committee wore also 
presentThe Lortl Mayor of Norwich, Lord Hastings, and Mr, E. W, Beck 
(Local Secretaiy). 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on Wednesday, 
February 22, 1911, were taken as read and approved. 

Lord Aldenbam, Mr. R. M. Greaves, Captain A. R. Steele, and the Earl of 
Winchilsea were elected as Governors, and 128 duly nominated candidates 
were admitted into the Society as Members. 

The Report of the Finance Committee was presented, and adopted with 
the omission of a paragraph respecting a scheme suggested by the Committee 
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tor iiuperannuation and Invalidity Insurance of the Secretary and some of the 
members of the staff. Mr. Adbaijb having explained the proposed sehemo in 
detail, and answered a number of questions asked by Members of Council, it 
was, on the motion of Mr. E. A. COOPBB, seconded by Mr. Dbnt Bbocklb- 
HUBST, decided to postpone the further consideration of the matter until the 
next meeting. 

In presenting the Ueport of the Implement (‘ommittee, Mr. Crbaybs 
said be thought the Council would agree that at Norwich they hardly expected 
to have a larger application for space than at Liverpool, As a matter of fact, 
however, the amount of shedding applied for was greater than it had been for 
some years. 

Authority was given for the {r>eal of the H<»ciety to be athxed to the 
Agreement with Messrs. Kd ward Wood & Sons for the erection of the Showyard 
at Norwich. 

Other business having been transacted, the Council adjourned until 
Weiin<‘sday, May 3, 1911. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 3, 1911. 

At a Monthly Council, held at 16 Bedford Square, W.C., the Eight Hon, 
Atlwyn E. FELliOWBS (Acting-President) in the Chair 

Present:— Trustees, —TI.R.H. Prince Christian, K.G., Mr. J. Bowen-Jones, 
the Earl of Coventry, the Ihike of Pevonshire, the Earl of Northbrook, Sir 
John H. Thorold, Bart. 

Vice-Presidents, —Mr. 0. E. W. Adeane, Sir Eichard P. Cooper, Bart., Mr. 
Percy Cruichley, Mr. J. Marshall Dugdale, Mr. R. M. Greaves, Sir Gilbert 
Greenall, Bart. 

Other Members of the Council, —Mr. I). T. Alexander, Mr. T. L. Aveling, 
Mr. H. Deni Broeklehurst, Major-General J. Brocldehurst, O.V.O., O.B., 
the Hon. John E. Cross, Mr. J. T. 0. Eadie, Mr. Arthur E. Evans, Mr. James 
Falconer, Mr. Howard Frank, Mr. W. T. Game, Mr. E. A. Hamlyn, Mr, Joseph 
Harris, Sir A. G. Hazlerigg, Bart., Major H. G. Henderson, M.P., Mr, J. H. 
Hine, Mr. Arthur Hiscock, Mr. E. W. Hobbs, Mr. W. F. Ingram, Mr, Alfred 
Mansell, Mr. Ernest Mathews. Mr, C. Middleton, Mr. G. Norris Mid wood, Mr, 
T. H. Miller, Mr, Henry Overman, Mr. R. G. Patterson, Mr. C. M. S. PUkington, 
!Mr. H. P. Plumptre, Mr. W. A. Prout, Mr. F. Reynard, the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, K.G,, Viscount Bidley, Mr. 0. 0. Rogers, Mr. W. Scoby, Mr. Fred 
Smith, Mr. H, H. Smith, Mr. George Taylor, Mr. C. W. Tindall, Mr. E. V. V. 
Wheeler, and Mr. 0. W. Wilson. 

Governors, -Mr. W. F. Holt Beever and Mr. Harold Swithiiibauk 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on Wednesday, April 
5, 1911, were taken as read and appi-oved. 

Sir James H. Domville, Barb., Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., M.P., and the Right 
Hon. Sir Edgar Speyer, Bart,, were elected as Governors, and forty-height 
duly nominated candidates were admitted into the Society as Members. 

The Actiko-- President announced that Mr, Arthur E. Evans, of 
Bronwylta, Wrexham, had been elected the representative for the Division of 
North Wttles, in succession to Mr. Greaves. Mr. Evans was well known 
to many of them, and he was sure he would receive a very hearty welcome 
to their jueetings. 

The Aoting-President referred to the fact that a very old Member of the 
Council of the Royal Agricultuial Boefe ty bad on the previous day completed 
his eightieth year, flt* referre<l to Sir Walter Gilbey, a gentleman who had 
always taken a very deep interest in their Society, and he was sure they 
would all wish to send him their most hearty cbngxatulations on that most 
happy event. 


a 2 
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On the motion of Mr. Adeaitb, seconded by the Duke of OEVONbHiBE, 
the following resolntion was unanimously passed :— 

“ That the Finance Committee be requebted to carr^’' out the Insurance Scheme 
which has now been laid before the Council, and that they have power to set aside 
such sura of money not exceeding 9,OOOZ., the interest of which will be sufficient to 
pay the necessary premiums. This sum to be held in the names oi the following 
Trustees:—The Duke of Devonshire, the Bari of Northbrook, the Right Hon. Ailwyn 
Fellowes, and Mr. ComwalUs.” 

Mr. Bowen-Jones, in presenting the Report of the Chemical Committee, 
called the attention of the Council to the fact that their visit of inspection to 
the Woburn Farm had been fixed for July 27, which was the day after the 
Meeting of the Council succeeding the Show. The annual visit of Members 
had been fixed for the following day. Last year he was pleased to say that 
over seventy of their Members attended the meeting and evinced the greatest 
interest in the work at the Farm. There was no reason to suppose—but 
rather otherwise—that they would have a smaller number at this year’s 
gathering. With reference to the approaching visit of Colonial Ministers, 
the Committee were of opinion that it would not be inappropriate that these 
distinguished gentlemen should be invited to inspect the scientific develop¬ 
ment of the Society’s work at Woburn, as ^vell as to attend the Show of Stock 
and Implements that -was to be held at Norwich. Of course, the Committee 
recognised that this was a matter entirely for the consideration and decision 
of the Council, but he felt he was not wrong in saying that there would be 
much of interest and also of instruction in what these gentlemen would see 
if they went to Woburn. He coultl only say that if the visit took place the 
Members of the Committee would do everything in their power to make it 
successful in e'^ ery way. 

The Acting-Peesident said that, with regard to the latter part of Mr. 
Bowen-Jones’ remarks, the question of a visit to Woburn by the Colonial 
Ministers of Agriculture was being considered in connection with the other 
arrangements that were being made for them. 

The Secretary announced that the Trustees of the Queen Vicb^ria 
Gifts*’ Fund had decided to make a grant to the Royal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution of 14b/, for the year 1911, to be distnbute<l as fourteen 
grants of Ki/. each to the five male candidates, five marrietl couples, and four 
female candidates who polled the largest number of votes m their class and 
who would not this year receive grants from any other fund in connection 
with the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution. 

A letter was read from the Hmali Holdings and County Life secrion of the 
Festival of Empire, inviting the Society to appoint a representative as a 
member of a Committee formed for the purpose of ctmvening a Congress, and 
was referred for consideration to the Committee of Selection. 

Other business having been transacted, the Council adjourned until 
Wednesday. May 31. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 31, 1911. 

At a Monthly Council, held at 16 Bedford Square, W.O, the Bight Hon, 
Ailwyn E. Fellowes (Acting-President) in the Chair 

Present;——Mr. J. Bowen*Jones, Mr. F. S. W. roruwallis, Jjord 
Horeton, the Earl of Northbrook, Sir John H. Thorold, Bart. 

Vice-Preside/its. —Mr. C. R. W. Adeane, Bir Richard P. Cooper, Bart., 
Mr. Percy Crutchley, Mr. J. Marshall Dugdale, Bir Gilbert Greeuall, Bai-t., 
the Hon. 0. T. Parker, the Earl of Yarborough. 

Othej^ Jlemden of the Coufwil.^Mr. H. Dent Brocklehurst, Mr. Davis 
Brown, Mr. R. G. Car<len, the Hon, John E. Cross, Mr. H. Dudding, Mr. James 
Falconer, Mr. E, A, Hamlyn, Lord Harlech, Mr. Joseph Hands, Mr, W. Harri* 
son, Mr, Bayntun Hippisley, Mr, W. J, Hoskeu^ Mv. J* Howard Howard, 
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Mr. W. h\ Ingrain, Mr. Alfretl Mansell, Mr. W. A. May, Mr. Muiaietun, Mr. 
G. Noriib Midwootl, Mr. W. Nocton, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. K. G. Patterson, 
Mr. W. A, Front, Mr. F. Reynard, Mr. 0 0. Rogeis, Mr. E, W. Stanyfortli, 
Mr. C. W. Wilhon, and Mr. L. C. Wrigley. 

The following Mem herb of the Norwich Local (^oinmittec wore also 
present-Lord Hastings, with Mr. Arnold H. Miller and Mr. E. W. Beck 
(Local Honorary Secrotariob'). 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, hold on Wednesday, April 
5, 1911, were taken as read and approved. 

One hundred and eighteen duly nominated candidates were admitted into 
the Society as Member^, 

The Secretaby lead the following letter, which had been receivetl by the 
Actiug-Piesideni fiom Hir Walter Gilbey :— 

My Bear Fellowes,—I very much touched by your kind letter. It was 
very nice indeed of my colleagues on the Council of the Royal Agi'ieultural Hoaety 
to thmk of mo on the occasion ot my eightieth birthday Kindly convey them 
my warmest thanks. 

Yours Mincerely, 

(Signed) Walter Gilbey. 

The Report of the Finance Committee was received and adopted; and 
on the motion of Mr. Adeakb, secomled by Bir Gilbert Green all, it was 
resolved: *' That the Secretary be empowered to is,sue to any duly nominated 
candidate for membership of the Society, on receipt of the annual sub¬ 
scription, a badge admitting the candidate to the same privileges as a 
Member dining the forthcoming Show at Norwich : the formal election of such 
candidate to be considered by the Council at their next ordinary meeting.*' 

The Report of the Chemical and Woburn Ooiumittee having been read, a 
discussion thereon ensued. The Report was eventually received and adopted 
subject to an amendment referring a question to the Finance and Syeeial Com¬ 
mittees instead of to the Finance Committee alone, as recommended by the 
(Jhemioal Committee 

A resolution was adoptetl, on tlic motion of Mr. Bowen-iIonus, se<*(md<‘d 
by Mr. Christopher Midoleton, empowering the Chemical and Woburn 
Committee to seek an interview wirh the Board of Agriculture or the Develop¬ 
ment CommiHsioners in connection with the Society’s application for a grant 
from the Development Fund in aid of the Woburn Experimental Station. 

The Right Hon. Ailwyn E. Fellowes, m the unavoidable absence of the 
Duke of Devonshire iChairman), reported that the Special tJommittce bad had 
before them a suggestion that the Bociety’s gold medal should be awarded for 
original research on any agricultural Hiibjeid, or any of the cognate agricultural 
Bciences, It had been resolved to refer the matter to the Expert Bub- 
Committee, with th<‘ request that tliey would consider the matter, and dmw up 
a scheme for submission to the full Committee in July next. 

On a motion from the Chair, it was resulveil that the Beal of the Society 
be fixed to a power of attorney for the transfer of 11,000/. Consols into the 
names of the four T’rustees in connection with the Superannuation Scheme. 

Other business having been transacted, the Council adjourned until 
Tuesday, dune U7, in the Norwich Hhowyard, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 191T 

At a Monthly Council, held in the Showyard at Norwich, Ihe Right Hon. 
Ailwyn E. B'ellowes (Acting-President) in the Chair 

Present;— Ti'mtees .—Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, Bart., Mr. F. S. W, Cornwallis, 
Lord Middleton, the Earl of Northbrook, Sir John H. Thorold, Bart. 

Fice-Pmi£fe)ii 5 .-~Mr. C. R. W. Adeane, Sir Richard P. Cooper, Bart., 
Mr. Percy Cinitchley, Mr. It. M, Greaves, Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart*, the Hon, 
Cecil T, Parker, 
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Other Memiers of the Courieih-~M.t. D. T. Alexander, Mr, T. L Ayeling, 
Mr. Davis Brown, Mr. T. A, Buttar, Mr. E, G-. Carden, the Hon. J. K. Cross, 
Mr. Henry Budding, Mr. Arthur E. Evans, Mr. James Falconer, Mr. Howard 
Frank, Mr. W. T. Game, Mr. James W. Glover, Mr. E. A. Hamlyn, Mr. 
Joseph Harris, Mr. William Harrison, Sir Arthur G. Hazlerigg, Bart,, Mr. J. H. 
Hine, Mr. Arthur Hiscock, Mr. B. W. Hobbs, Mr. W. J. Hosken, Mr. J. Howard 
Howard, Mr. W. P. Ingram, Mr. J. L. Lnddington, Mr. Alfred Mansell, Mr 
Ernest Mathews, Mr. Wm. A. May, Mr. Christopher Middleton, Mr G 
Norris Midwood, Mr. T. Horrocks Miller, Mr. Wm. Nocton, Mr. Henry 
Overman, Mr. Clamle M, S. Pilkington, Mr. H. Fitzwalter Plumptre, Mr. W. A. 
Front, Mr.G. G. Eea, Mr. Frederick Beynard. Mr. C. Coltman Rogers, Mr. John 
Rowell, Mr. Wm. Scoby, Mr, Fred Smith, Mr. George Taylor, Mr. 0. VV. 
Tindall, Mr. Arthur P. Turner, Mr. E. V. V. Wheeler, Mr. 0- W. Wilson, and 
All*. Louis C. Wrigley. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Oeuncil, held on May 81, 1911, were 
taken as read and approved. 

The SbcRETABY rei>orted the receipt of letters fnnn the Noifolk Club, 
Norwich, the Cromer Club, Cromer, and the Yare and Bure Sailing Club, 
inviting Members of Council to become honorary members of these three 
bodies during the period of the Show, and instructions were given for these 
letters to be acknowledged with thanks. 

On the motion of the Aotxng-Prbsident, seconded by Sir Gilbert 
Grbexall (Honorary Director), it was resolved: 

“That the best thanks of the Society are due and are hereby tendered to— 

(a) The Officials of the General Post Office for the efficient postal and 
telegraphic arrangements. 

(&) The Chief Commissioner of Police for the efficient service rendered by 
the detachment of Metropolitan Police on duty in the Showyard, 

<c) The Chief Constables of the City of Norwich and the County ol 
NorfolhLfor the efficient police arrangements m connection with the 
Show. 

(d) The Second Bast -Anglian Field Ambulance Corps for the efficient 
’ Ambulance arrangements. 

(«) Messrs. Barclay & Co. for the efficient services rendered by their 
officials in connection with local banking arrangements. 

(/) Messrs. Shand, Mason Co., for the provision of Fire Engines and for 
the efficient arrangements in connection with the Fire Station in the 
Showy^ard. 

(y) Messrs Trevor, Page & Co., Norwich, for decorating and furnishing the 
Royal Pavilion. 

(ft) Messra Daniels Bros., Limited, Norwich, tor providing the Floral 
Decorations near the Pavilions, Ac. 

(tj Messrs. Ranbomea Sims A Jefferien for the loan of a Steam Engine 
for supplying Motive Power to the Dairy.” 

Thanks were albo tendered to all the exhibitors in the Agricultural 
Education and Forestry Exhibition, and to those gentlemen who were so 
kind as to lead motor cars and offer hospitality to the Judges of Plantations. 

Letters of thanks were ordered to be mldressed to various other individuals, 
tirins, A:c., who had rendered assistance in cimiiection with the Show, 

It was resolved, on the motion of the Hon. Cecil T. .Parker, s(*coutleil 
by Mr. Percy Crutohley, that the Acting-President, Honomry Director, 
and one of the Stewards of Finance, be authorised to issue cheques on the 
Society’s account in discharge of accounts arising out of the Show. 

A question raised by the Hon. Cecil Parker, as to the omission of certain 
exhibitors to provide leading sticks for bolls, was referred to the Stock Prizes 
Committee for consideration when dmwing up the regulations for the 
Doncaster Show. 

The ACTiND-P resident said there was one matter he wished to briuo 
forwartl which was not on the agenda paper. There was a gentleman in that 
county, Mr. Robert Fellowes, of {Shotesham, a kinsman of his, who was ninety 
years of age. He was well known as an agriculturist and as a spoi^man. 
He had been elec‘ted in the year 1860, and thus had been a Member for 
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sixty-oue years, paying the annual suljscription. lie thought, if tiie Council 
would agree, iliat they shoiiltl make him a Life Governor from that day. 

Mr. Bobert Fellowes was thereupon transfeiTud to I he list of Life 
Governors of the Society. 

The Council then adjourneti until Wednesday, July 26, 1011, at 11 a m., at 
16 Bedford Square, London, W 0. 


proccebinae at 

(Beneral fIDeeting of (Bovernoro anb flDenibera, 

HELD IN THE 

LABGE TENT IN THE SHOWYABD AT NOBWIOH, 

TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 1911. 

THE EIGHT HOH, AILWTN EELLOWES (AOTING-PEESIDENT) IN THE CHAIE. 


There was a very laa“ge attendance in the tent, and amongst those on the 
platform were : The Earl of Northbrook, Lord Hastings, Lord Middleton, the 
Hon. Cecil T. Parker, Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, Bart,, Sir Bichard Cooper, Bart., 
Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., Sir Arthur G. Hazlerigg, Bart., Sir John Thorold, 
Bart., Mr. C. B. W. Adeane, Mr. Davis Brown, Mr. T. A. Buttar. Mr. B, G. 
Carden, Mr. F. S. W, Cornwallis, Mr. Percy Orutchley, Mr. Henry Budding, 
Mr. Arthur E. Evans, Mr. James Falconer, Mr. Howard Frank, Mr. W, T, 
Game, Mr. Jas. W, Glover, Mr. B. M. Greaves, Mr. Joseph Harris, Mr. Wm. 
Harrison, Mr. Arthur Hiscock, Mr, B. W. Hobbs, Mr. W. J. Hosken, Mr. J. 
Howard Howard, Mr. W. F. Ingram, Mr. J. L. Luddington, Mr- Alfred Mansell, 
Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr. W. A. May, Mr. Christopher Midilleton, Mr. G. 
Nonns Midwood, Mr. Wm. Nocton, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. Claude M. S. 
Pilkington, Mr. H. Fitzwalter Plumptre, Mr. George G. Bea, Mr. C. Coltraan 
Kogers, Mr. John Kowell, Mr. Wm. Scoby, Mr. Fred Smith, Mr. C. W. Tindall, 
Mr. Arthur P. Turner, Mr. Louis C. Wrigley, Sir Thomas Elliott, the Lord 
Mayor of Norwich, Mr. G. M. Chamberlin, Mr. Bussell J. Oolman, &c. 


Acting-Presidsnt's Opening Bemaxks. 


The Acting-Pkesident, in opening the proceedings, said he felt it a very 
great honour to preside over that meeting of Governors and Members at what 
was the seventy-second “ country meeting ” of the Boyal Agricultural Society, 
and the Show at which His Gracious Majesty had consented to be their 
President. (Applause.) While mentioning His Majesty's name he thought 
he had better at once read a telegram which had been stuit from Buckingham 
Palace that morning, the terms of which were:— 


•^To Ailwyn Fellowes, 

"‘Boyal Agricultural Show, Norwich. 

“lam delighted to hear that the Boyal Agricultural Show has been opened 
under such favourable aunpicea, and tluit the hope expressed in my letter to you 
of January 23 that we shall be able to record an eminently successful Show nae 
twen realisecL Please convey to the Governors and Members at the General 
Meeting my sincere appreciation of all they have done to bring about this result 
I much look forward to visiting the Show to-morrow, and to thanking yon per¬ 
sonally for the very efficient manner you have discharged the duties of I^esident 
of the Society on my behalf. 

“(Signed) GEOEGE, BX« 


That telegram, the Chaikman said, showed once again the deep interest 
His Majebty took in that great Society, and he was sure they were all ^tefnl 
to him for what he had done. (Applause.) It was well known to them all 
that His Majesty’s country home was in that county. At Sandringham he 
learnt his farming, and they .might congratulate His Majesty on the ^eat 
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success ol bis aniinah in the show-ring, and express the liojie that it was only 
the bogiimiug of many successes in the future. (Applause*) The King had 
shown lately a still greater interest in their vSociety by conferring upon one of 
its oldest anil mo^t respected lirembers of Oonncil a high honour. (Hear, 
hear.) He was quite sure he was expressing ihe feelings of all in that tent 
and of agriculturists all over the couutiy when he heartily congratulated Sir 
Bowen Bo wen-Jones, Bart., on the honour which had been conierred upon him. 

When, last December, the Members did him the honour of electing him 
their Acting-President, he promised them a lovely Showground, and he thought 
that that promise had been fulfilled. (Applause.) Through the kindness and 
generosity of his trood friend Mr. Russell Colman, they were—to his mind— 
assembled on one of the finest Bhowyards that the Society had ever bad since 
Windsor in the year 1889, and the thanks of all of them were due to Mr. 
Colman. 

When the Show was held at Norwich twenty-five years ago the Royal 
Agricultural Society wanted 02 acres; to-day the Show, through the growth 
of their great Society, now occupied 125 acres. Since 1886 the horticultural, 
forestry, agricultural education, and horse-shoeing sections had been established. 

As regards the Horticultural Exhibition, he thought they would find, when 
the tents were opened that afternoon, one of the finest horticultuial displays 
which had ever been seen in this country. Then, as regaixls forestry, ho was 
glad to know that the landowners of Norfolk, Sufiolk, ami Canihridireshire 
had si^pported it right royally. One other matter, and one which he was sure 
would be of interest to his good friend Sir Thomas Elliott, and through him 
to the President of the BoaM of Agriculture, was that they had established 
prizes for plans of houses and buildings for small hoklings, which were really 
increasing to a great extent in their county of Norfolk. 

Then, as regartls the membei’ship of that Society. They now stood at 
10,500 odd, but if he might be allowed to say so, in his humble juilgment that 
was a very poor figure for the whole of England ami Wales. He hoped to see 
the day when the membership of that Society, which wasiloing such grand 
work for the agriculturists of the kingdom, woukl be largely in(‘reased. They 
in Norfulk had led the way. They had, he was glad to know, through the 
kindness of many in the county, been able to raise their number of Members 
fnim 1124 on January 1 this year to 746—(applaiise)-^and what one county 
had done other counties could do with a little work. He reminded them of a 
well-known passage which their President used when he came back from his 
Colonial tour. Talking of the Colonies, he said, “Wake up, England!” 
Might they not say to-day, “Wake up, Agricultuial England; join thopremit'r 
Society, and help on the good work that it has done for so many years, and 
can do in the future.” (Hear, hear.) ^ . 

As regards the financial position ot the Society, he thoughtwas 
satisfactory, hut, at the same time, it requii'ed careful watching. He always 
noticed that when a certain sum was put to reserve there were certain people 
who liketl to spend money ; but, thank goodness, they hiul an excellent and a 
very stubborn “Chancellor of the Exchequer” in Mr. Adearie, and he was 
certain that neither he nor Sir Gilbert Gimiall would ever stand waste or 
extravagance in the management of the Hociety. (Applause.) 

He believed the Society now stood in as fine and prosperous a condition as 
it had ever done. And to what was this due ? It was due in a great measure 
to the Membem‘themselves, who were taking more iuterebt in agricultural 
questions. It was also due to that loyal body of Stewards, wlio worked early 
and late for the benefit of the Show ; and it was due, above all, to the hard 
work and good organisation and the good tact and courtesy of Sir Gilbert 
Gi-eenail, their Honoiary Director—(applause)—and it was due a great 
deal to their excellent stafi—Mr. McKow and liis staff at Bedford Square. 

Some people were a little upset that there bad not been a better attendance 
at the Show on tlie previoiw day, but he thought it was to l>e explained by the 
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fact that there had beeualaij^e uicreahc of Members ui the (‘oimty, who, of 
course, came iutu the Showy an I free, and also that there were a great many 
season ticket holders. 

Tarm Prize Awards. 

At the request of tlio Chairman, the Seoretaby rea<l the awards in the 
Farm Prize Competition (see page cxxiv ). 

Plantations and Home Nurseries. 

Mr. McRow also read out the awards of the judges of plantathais anti home 
nurseiies in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire (see pp. cxx^. and exxvi.). 

Plans of Small Holdings Buildings. 

In the competition for plans of house and buildings suitable for a mixed 
farm not exceetling 50 acres in extent, the awards of the jiulges were 
announced as on page cxxiv. 

Thanks to Lord Mayor and Corporation. 

Sir GriLBERT Q-REENALL, moving a resolution of thanks to the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of Norwich, said that was a business meeting, and therefore 
he hoped that, in simply and briefly proposing the resolution placed in his hands, 
it would not be thought that the Society was not fully alive to the great work 
and hospitality of the Lord Mayor, supported by the Corporation, of Ncu'wich. 
Ever since the Show officials bad been working there they had received every 
kindness from the Lord Mayor. He hatl done everytliing in his power to 
make the vShow a success, ami had been backed up throughout by the Cor¬ 
poration of the City. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, he begged to move : “ That 
the best thanks of the Socii*ty are due, and are hereby temUTed, to the Lord 
Mayor and Oinporation of Norwich for their cordial recei)tiou of the Society.” 

Mr. C. R. W. Abeai^E, in seconding the motion, said their Chairman that 
day had paid him the compliment of being stubborn in the interests of the 
Society, but, however stubborn he might be, he could assure those present that 
he ne^e<l no driving to second this resolution, which was no formal matter, 
because they all realised that, however perfect their Show might be in itself, 
it could not be a success unless it received the good will and hearty co-operation 
of the locality to which it made its visit. The Society had always been 
extremely fortunate in the welcome it received, but never could the warmth 
and kindness of the reception be greatei' than had been the case in the present 
instance. This was almost entirely due to the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
of Norwich, and the Society gave them their im^t heiirty thanks. 

The resolution having been adopted, 

The Lord Mayor of Norwioh, on behalf of the city, acknowledged the 
cordial expressions of thanks for the little they had been able to do to make 
the meeting this year a success. He need hardly remind those present that 
the city and county lived almost entirely, directly or indirectly, through 
agriculture. It ha<l been a great pleasure to welcome the Society that week. 
If the efforts of the citizens met with the Society's satisfaction, they were 
very amply repaid. (Applause.) 

Thanks to Local Oommittee. 

The Earl of Northbrook had pleasure in moving that the Society's thanks 
be tendered to the Norwich Local Committee for their exertions to promote the 
success of the Show, He thought it would be obvious to all of them that the 
success of those Shows must depend to a great extent upon the local support 
they received. They were fortunate this year in having been associated with 
an able and business-like Committee, and also in having the co-operation and 
assistance of a number of influential gentlemen resident in the city and county. 
They deRire<l to express to the Local Committee their appreciation of the good 
work that they had done, an<l the help they had given in promoting the success 
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of the Show. He desired particularly to express their th^inks to the Chairman 
of the Local Committee, the Lord May«)r of Noiwich, the local honoiary se<Te- 
taries, Mr. E. W. Beck and the Town Clerk (Mr. Arnold Miller), and last, but 
not least, to Mr. G. M. Chamberlin, who had taken the keenest interest in all 
the preparations and had given most valuable assistance 

The Hon. Cecil Pabkee said that, having once been chairman of a local 
committee, and having been brought much in contact with these bodies iii 
previous years, he knew what a great deal depended upon the work they did. 
He had much pleasure m seconding the lesolution, which was then put to tlic 
meeting and unanimously agreed to 

Mr. G. M. Chambeelix desired to return grateful thanks to Lord Horth- 
brook and Mr. Parker for the terms in which they had proposed this lesolution. 
He was sure Lord Northbiook would foigive him for reminding him of a little 
mistake he had made The Chairman of the liocal Committee was not the 
Lord Mayor, but Mr Ailwyn Fellowes He made that ri^mark because he 
considered that Norwich had done remarkably well in provuling nearly r>,000/, 
towards the funds raised in ('onnection with the Show, but Mr. Fellowes must 
forgive him for saying that the money had been very easily got mainly on 
account of his personality and popularity. 

Thanks to Railway Oompanies. 

Mr. F. S. W. Cornwallis said it was his pleasant duty and privilege, as 
denior Steward of Implements, to propose that 1 he best thanks be given to the 
railway companies. Addressing ^Ir. Fellowes, he said that when that gentle¬ 
man and other railway directors read the announcement not Jong ago that 
their great soldier and organiser, Lord Kitchener, liad become a director of the 
South-Eastern and Chatham Railway Company, ho thought they all realised 
that they would have to look to their laurels. He ili<l not know whether that 
lact had spurred on the Great Eastern Railway, or whether it was their deter¬ 
mination to do their best tor the Royal Agiicnltural Society, that had enabled 
them, in the midst of unprecedented diflSculties and great stress of traffic 
consequent on the Coronation festivities, to deliver the implements and live 
stock with a punctuality that he did not remember ev^r to have been €xceed(*d. 
They must remember one other thing, and one that spoke volumes for the 
railway company- Tliroughout all their arduous work, from the humblest 
driver of a waggon to the highest officials, he had not seen a single person in the 
slightest degree out of temper. It showed the spirit in whii^li the railway 
people bad approached their difficult task, He understood it was greatly 
owing to Mr. Fellowes’ efforts as Deputy Chairman of the Company, as well as 
those of Mr. F. G. Randall,the Superintendent of the bine,and Mr. W. 0. May, 
the Goods Manager, that this satisfactory state of affinis liad been brought 
about. 

Mr. Joseph Harris (Steward of Stock) formally 8e<Mmdcd the molitm, 
which was unanimously passed. 

Mr. Fellowes, on behalf of the railway <^ompany, returned thanks Fiom 
the Board of Directors down to the humblest porter on the line, their aim and 
object had been to do everything they could for the success of the Hhow, and 
be could not speak too highly of the work, not only of the officials in I^ondon, 
but also of the local officials at Norwich. 

Mezahers’ Remarks* 

At this stage the Chairman inquire<l whether any Governor or Membei* had 
any remarks to make or suggestions to offer for the consideration of the Council 

No Meralxu*, however, r<»&e to take advantage of the invitation. 

Thanks to Ohairman. 

8lr Thomah Elliott proposed a vote of thanks to the Acting-President 
for hte services in the Chair. Every one would testify to Mr. Fellowes’ un¬ 
selfish services in the iuterests of agriculture. He was a man not only of bead 
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but also of lu'art, and he was not only respeeted, but was jui^.jnlod with 
feelings (d 'wiuit might be caUe<l ailectiou and even oi love. He was a man 
who, whatever his hand timleth to do, does it with all his might. He had 
shown these qualities in his various capacities, as Presulent ot the Local 
Committee, Actmg-Piesident of the Society, and X)eputy Chairman of the 
G.E, Eailway Company. In fact, he seemed to be a kind of Pooh-Bah in 
(‘onncction with the Show (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr Joseph Martin said he felt complimented that he had been asked to 
second the resolution For thirty years he had been a Member oi Council, but 
old age must have its place. He was very pleased to be there and to meet old 
faces. Allusion had been made to the Great Eastern Railway Company. He 
could remember the time when the shares of the Company stood at 18Z, apiece, 
and all the rjarriages were ticketed, “This is the property of So-and-so.*’ 
(Laughter.) When the railway was opened to Ely the guards rode on top of 
the carnages. He aho recalle<l the placing of luggage on the tops of carnages 
under tarpaulin covers While on the Council he had sat under scveial 
Presidents, but he did not hesitate to say that Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes was equal 
to any, inferior to none, an<l superior to many. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation, and on Mr Fellowes rising 
to reply, he was greeted with clieers. 

When it was decided, said Mr. Fellowes, that the Show should visit the 
county in which he was bom and in which he had lived all his life, he had 
determined, as Acting-Presulont for the year, to do eveiythmg he could to help 
to make the Show a success, and he tiusted that on Fiiday it would he found 
that it had been a gieat success. All through the last six months he had 
received nothing but kindness and assistance from everybody connected vriith 
the county and city. There had not been a thing which the Local Committee 
had asked of a landowner, fanner, or anybody else tliat liad lieen declined. 
(Applause.) Norfolk and Norwich had been detennined to do everything they 
could to make the Show a big success. He was deeply grateful to all of them, 
and more tlian gi'ateful to Mr. Beck and the Town Clerk for their assistance. 
It was not often now that one got a great body of agidculturists before one, 
and he wanted to tell his Norfolk friends that it was being stated that many 
local Members had just joinetl the Society for this year only in view of the 
Show. He appealed to them lo stick to the “ Royal.” Let them not support 
it for one year and then drop out. It was the cheapest investment of a 
sovereign they had ever made m their lives. Let them stick on themselves 
and also endeavour to get more new Members. He wante<l bis Norfolk friends 
who bad put the Society in the position it now oc(’upied to help to keep it 
there. (Applause.) 


Tote of Thanks to Hr. Oolman. 

He conclutied by moving : “ That the best thanks of the Society are due, 
and arc liereby tendered, to Mr. Russell Colman for his kindness in lemling 
such a beautiful site for the Society’s Show of 1911.” No wonls of his were 
necessary to ask their acceptance of that resolution, because he was sure they 
were all of one mind with regard to it. 

Sir Gilbert Greenall, in seconding the motion, said that never since he 
had been connected with the Show had it been held on such a beautiful site. 
Neither had he seen a showground that stood the rain like that one. Since the 
Show preparations commenced they had been cutting down Mr. Colman^s trees 
^and doing other things of the kind, but Mr. Colman had always met them 
smilingly and never objected to anything. When they were on the land of 
people like that it made matters very easy. He desired to thank Mr. Oolman 
very much for his kindness to him personally. 

The motion was enthusiastically carried. 

Mr. Russell Colman, who was greeted with applause on rising, expressed 
his very great pleasure at meeting the Members of the Royal Agricultural 
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Sock'ty at <^iown Point. His most pruiiniioiil iliou«^ht anti aioMoty hml het‘n 
that lhe> blnniltl have the gruuiul which tlK‘ir r(*ijuironienls. He was 

'ilad to see them there in suf'h uumbeis, and he ho[)ed that the tij'ures at the 
end ol the week would be such to make the Show a -very i’ood one for the 
iloyal Agricnltnval Society. 

Cheers having been jaiven tor ]dis. Fellowes who was present in the tent, 
the meet!Hi? then terminated. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 26, 1911. 

At a Monthly Council, held at Id Bedford Square, W.C., the Ei^ht Hon, 
Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, K.O.V.O. (Acting-lWident), in the Chair:— 

Present:— Tnmtef'x .—Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, Bart., the Earl of CoYentry, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Moreton, the Earl of Northhn>ok. 

Vice'-Presidents. —Mr. C. R. W. Adeane, Sir Richard Cooper, Bart., Mr. 
Percy Crutcbley, Mr J. Marshall Dugdale, Mr. R. M. Greaves, Sir Gilbert 
Greenall, Bart., the Hon. C. T. Parker. 

Other Members of the CoimciL—'U.v. T. L. Aveling, Major-General J. F. 
Brocklehurst, C.V.O., O.B., Mr. Howard Frank, Mr. K. A. Hamlyn, Lord 
Harlech, Mr. Joseph Harris, Mr. W. Harrison, Sir A. G, Hazlerigg, Bart., 
Mr. R. W. Hobbs, Mr, W. J. Hosken, Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr. W. A. May, 
Mr. Vi. Hucton, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. F. Reynard, Mr. 0. 0. Rogei’s, Mr. 
Fred Smith, Mr. E. W. Stanyfortb, Mr. George Taylor, Mr. C. W. Tindall, Mr. 
B. V. V. Wheeler. 

Governor. —Mr. Harold Swithinbank. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on Tuesday, June 
27, in the Norwich Showyard, were taken as read ami approved. 

Ninety-six <luly nominated candidates were admitted into the Society as 
Members- 

The Report of the Finance Committee was received and adopted, and 
Mr. Adeaxe made a statement with reuard to the Scheme of Insurance of the 
Se<*retarial Stafi. 

On the motion of Mr. Adeaxb, seconded by Sir Gilbert Greenall, it was 
resolved : “That, in order ti^ facilitate the winding up of the accounts for the 
Norwich Show as early as possible, authoiity be given for the issue, during 
the recess, of orders on the Society’s Bankers for the payment of accounts 
connected with the Show.” 

Authority was given tor the sealing of documents in connection with the 
-scheme for the Insurance of the Secretarial Staff. 

Other business having been trausactetl, the Council adj<mrned over the 
autumn recess until Wednesday, October 25, 1911. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2 5, 1911. 

At a Monthly Council, held at H5 Bedford Square, W.C., the Right Hon. 
Sir Ailwyn FELLOWEb, K.O.V.O. (Actiug-Prtsulent), in the (Uiair :— 

Present;— r;vzjv*^c^'f.—H.R H. Prince Christian, K.G., Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, 
Bart., the Duke of Devonshire, Imrd Moreton, Sir John H. Thorold, Bart, 

Vice^Presidenis. -Mr. C. R. W. Adeane, Mr. Percy Crutchley, Sir Gilbert 
Greenall, Bart., the Hon. 0. T, Parker. 

Other Members of the Council —Mr. T. L. Aveling, Mr. Henry Dent Brockle¬ 
hurst, Mr, Davis Brown, Mr. T. A. Buttar, the Hon, John E. Cross, Mr. John 
T, C. Eadie, Mr. Arthur E. Evans, Mr. Howard Frank, Mr. James W. Glover, 
Mr. E. A, Haralyn, Mr. Joseph Harris, Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. J. H. Hine, Mr. 
R. W. Hobbs, Mr. W. F. Ingram, Sir Charles Y. Knightley, Bart., Mr. 
Alfred Mansell, Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr, W. A. May, Mr. G, Norris Mid wood, 
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Mr W. Isocton, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. CMS Pilkington, Mr, W. A. Trout, 
Mr. G. G. Rea, Mr. F, Reynard, Mr. C. C. Rogers, Mr. John Rowell, Mr. 
Fred Smith, Mr. E. W. Stanyforth, Mr, 0. W. Tindall, Mr. A. P. Turner, 
Mr. E. Y. Y. Wheeler, and Mr. Louis C. Wrigley. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council, held on Wednesday, July 
26, 1911, were taken as read and confirmed. 

The ACTiNa-PBESiBBNT, before the commencement of the ordinary business, 
said it was with great regret that he had to announce the death of the Earl of 
Onslow, a former colleague, who had held many important posts in the Empire, 
and who, after many months ot suffering, had passed away. They would 
perhaps remember him best as a Member of Council in the days when the 
Society was not in such a good position, and they would also remember him 
as a former Minister for Agriculture, from 1903 to 1905, during which time he 
did good and serviceable work for the agricultural industry. He, personally, 
liad had the privilege of serving under Lord Onslow for three years at the 
Board of Agriculture, and he could truthfully say that no man had a kinder 
chief or a better friend. 

Twenty-nine duly nominated candidates were admitted into the Society as 
Members under By-law 2, and the name of one Member was reinstated under 
By-law 14 

In presenting the Report of the Finance Committee, Sir John ThorolD 
moved : “ That the best thanks of the Society be given to Professor Ainsworth- 
Davis for his very successful re-editing of Br. Fream’s text-book, and to those 
gentlemen who have so ably assisted him.” 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. Adeanb, and carried unanimously. 

The Report of the Special Committee was received and adopted, including 
a recommendation that Dr. Yoelcker’s salary be at the rate of 700L as from 
January 1, 1912. The Report also contained the Regulations in connection 
with the offer of the Society’s Gold Metlal for Agricultural Research. (These 
will be found on page 337.) 

The Chemical and Woburn Committee’s Reports were received and adopted, 
subject to the alteration of a date necessitated by the Report of the Special 
Committee adopted by the Council. The Secretary read a resume of the 
correspondence which had passed between the Society and the Boanl of 
Agriculture in connection with the Council’s application for a Grant from the 
Development Fund for the Woburn Experimental Farm. 

On the motion of Mr. E. W. Stanyforth, seconded by Mr. H Dent 
Brooklbhurst, it was unanimously resolved: ” That this Council respect¬ 
fully press the Board of Agriculture to bring into operation the Tuberculosis 
Order of May 27, 1909, the compensation to be provided either out of the 
Development Fund or from other Imperial sources, and not from local rates.” 

The Reports of the Stock Prizes and Judges Selection Committees were 
receivcil and adopted. Mr. Reynard, in presenting these Reports, stated that 
the amount voted for prizes by the Finance Committee for the Doncaster Show 
of next year was 6,000?., or 600?. above the amount offered last year, and the 
largest amount yet ofiEered. (When the peripatetic show was resumed at Derby 
ill 1906, the prizes offered by the Society amounted to 4,000?.). There would 
be classes for nine brceils of horses, nineteen breeds of cattle, twenty-five 
breeds of sheep, and six breeds of pigs. The Society continued to receive the 
generous support of the Breed Societies, and in that connection he would like 
to remove an idea that seemed to be growing in certain quarters that these 
contributions were not voluntarily offered by the Breed Societies. That was 
not the case, for the Society provided a classification for each breed in accord¬ 
ance with its importance, and the number of exhibitors and entries, and the 
Breed Societies’ contributions went to supplement that classification. Several 
private individuals who contributed most generously to the prize-list preferred 
to remain anonymous, but nevertheless the Society’s best thanks were due to 
them. With regard to the entry fees, as to which there had been some agitation, 
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the cost of pruvuUnt; io<l(lei, ainl be<ltliDi» was coiisideiably in t‘xcess 

of the eiitiy tees received, and Jindei these cMrcumstaiiceb be tliouglit tliey 
would agree that it was impossible to reduce the tees, 

Sir OiiiBUET GEEEKiiLL undertook to make in<iumeswith regard to the 
possibility of arranging a Trial ot Sheep Dogs at the I )oncaster Show, as to 
which a suggestion was made by Mr. PiLOXtiTON. 

The Eeport of the Imijlement Committee was received and adopted ; and, 
on the motion of the Hon. J. E Ceos 8, secondeil by Mr. Ckutchley, it was 
unanimously resolved ; “ That the coidial thanks of the Society be conveyed to 
Messrs. William' Dennis &: Sons, Iit<l, for their kindness in providing, free 
of cost to the Sofdety, the necessary facilities for cariying out the Trials of 
Potato Diggers ami Potato Soiters on tlieir land at Littlewoilh.” 

The Report of the Counul to the Annual General Meeting of G^overnors 
and Membei-s, to be held at the Royal Agricultural Hull, Islington, at 3 p.na., 
on Wednesday, December 6, was prepared ami ordcrc‘<l to be issued. 

Other business having been transacted, the Council adjourned until Weilnes- 
day, December !>. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1911. 

At a Monthly Council, held at 16 Bedford hSquare, W.C., the Bight Hun. 
Sir AiLWTN E. Fellowe®, K,n.y.O. (Acting-President), in the Chair : 

Present:— Tt'uitees .—Sir J. B. Bowen-Joues, Bart., Mr. F. S. W. Cornwallis, 
the Earl of Coventry, Lord Middleton, Lord Moreton, the Earl of Northbrook, 
John H. Thorold, Bart. 

Vice^Preftid^nta. —Mr. C. R. W. Adeane, Sir Richard P. Cooper, Bart., Mr. 
Percy Orutchley, Mr. J- Marshall Dugdale, Mi. R. M. Greaves, Sir Gilbert 
Greenall, Bart. ♦ 

Other Memher& of the Couuvll.— Ux, D, T. Alexander, Mr. E. W. Betts, Mr. 
Henry Dent Brocklehurst, Mr. Davis Brown, Mr. T. A Buttar, Mr. Henry 
Dudding, Mr, John T. C. Eailie, Mr. Arthur E. Evans, Mr. James Falconer, 
Mr. Howard Frank, Mr. W. T. Game, Mr. E. A. Hiimlyn, Lord Hastings, 
Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, Bart., Mr. J. H. Hine, Mr. Bayntun Hippisley, Mr. 
Arthur Hiscock, Mr. It. W. Hobbs, Mi‘. W. J. Hosken, Mr. W. F. Ingram, Sir 
(’harles V. Kiiightley, Bart., Mr. J. L. Luddington. Mr. AUre<I Mansell, Mr. 
Ernest Mathews, Mr. W A. May, Mr. Q. Norris Midwooti, Mr. T. H. Miller, 
Mr. John Myalt, Mr. W. Nocton, Mr, Henry Overman, Mr. R. G. Patterson, 
Mr, C, M, S. Pilkington, Mr. H, F. Pluinptre, Mr. F. Keynunl, the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, K.G„ Mr. John Rowell, Mr. Fred Smith, IMr. H, If, 
Smith, Mr. George Taylor, Mr. 0. W. Tindall, Mr. A. P, Turner, Mr. E, V. V. 
Wheeler, Mr. C. W. Wilson, and Mr. Louis C. Wrigley, 

The following Members of the Doncaster Local Committee attended the 
meeting of the General Doncaster Committee :—The Mayor of Doncaster, Mr. 
John Law, Alderman G. Smith, Mr. E. A. H. Tovey, Mr. G. B. C. Yarborough, 
and Mr. P. H. Chafer (Local Secretary). 

The minutes of the last meeting of the C^mucil, held on Wednesday, 
October 26, 1911, were taken as read and confirmed. 

Mr. John Shillito, representing the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Manchester, and Mr. Falconer L. Wallace, of Edgeote, Banbury, weie elected 
as Governors, and 62 duly nominated candidates were admitted into the 
Society as Members. 

The Report of the Finance Committee was received and adopted, together 
with the accounts iu connection with the Norwich Show, concerning which an 
explanatory statement was made to the Council by Mr. Adeane. 

Sir John Thobold, in presenting the Report of the Journal and Education 
Committee, said it was with great regret that the Committ(‘e Iearnt‘<l of 
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Mr. Mackenzie’s resignation of tbe position of E{1itor for realms of health. Of 
course it would be umlerstood that Mr. Mackenzie would bring out the next 
volume of the Journal. 

Mr, H. Herbejkt Smith calletl attention to the fact that no mention was 
made of abortion in cattle in the Annnal Report of the Principal of the Royal 
Toterinary College, as he thought this might cause some disappointment to 
agriculturists in the West of England. The question of abortion was a very 
serious one indeed in many districts, and several representations had been 
made to him on the subject. The Annual Report was a most excellent* one in 
every other respect, but, as he had said, it did not contain anything with 
regard to this disease, the losses from which were so considerable that few of 
them, he thought, knew how very great such losses were. He merely wished 
to draw the attention of the Council to what, to his mind, was an important 
omission, because he felt it would cause considerable disappointment if an 
Annual Report of this character were published without making any reference 
to the matter. Lord Northbrook, in reply, said he was sure they all agreed 
with Mr. Herbert Smith that the question of abortion was of the greatest 
importance to the stock-breeders of this country. He might point out, how¬ 
ever, that the question had been dealt with fully in previous reports presented 
by Sir John McFadyean, and he thought he was correct in saying that it was 
dealt with in the last Report Sir John presented. No doubt Mr. Smith was 
aware of the very interesting Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Abortion in Cattle, and fanners who studied that report"couhl not fad to learn 
a great deal from it. He was one of those who regi'cttcd that no action ha<l 
been taken <m that Report. He did not know whether they could altogether 
blame the Board of Agriculture, because some societies, had taken what, in his 
humble judgment, was an unfortunate view, and had assumed an attitude of 
hostility to the Departmental Committee’s recommendation for compulsory 
notification. He was afraitl that the action of those societies had not tcmled 
to support the Board in dealing with the matter. He would like the Council 
to know that this question had not been lost sight of at the Royal Yeterinary 
College, but that further experiments were being carried out by Sir John 
McFadyean which would be of very great importance, an<l when those experi¬ 
ments had reached a more adranccti stage a Report would bo pre8ente<i. Mr. 
Smith thought it would be a good thing if agriculturists <‘ould know that. 
All he criticised was that no mention was made of a disease which was causing 
such devastation in the West of England. 

On the presentation of the Report of the Committee of Selection, the 
Acthto-President welcomed the new Members of Council (Lord Hastings, 
Mr. E. W. Betts, and Mr. John Myatt) who were present at the meeting. He 
was sure the Ck)uncil were all glad to see them there, and their advice would 
also be valued at the meetings. 

The Earl of Northbrook, in presenting the Report of the Tuberculosis 
Experiments Committee, said he was glad to be able to say that everything 
was progressing satisfactorily with regard to the demonstration. He wonhl 
like to say one word on a matter referred to in the Report. Accounts hatl been 
recommended for payment at the last meeting, and he might supplement that 
by saying that the total expenditure up to date was 382Z. 10#. The cost to 
the Society would have been very much greater than that but for the 
generosity of Lord Koth^hild, who very kindly undertook to provide thirty 
down-calving cows that had reacted to the tubercnlin test, and to bear all cost 
of putting the calves on the farm. The Committee, on the advice of Bir John 
McFadyean, considered that it was tlesirable that they should have thirty 
calves for the demonstration, as originally contemplated. It was inevitable 
that they must lose a certain number of calves bom on the farm, paxtioularly 
when they took into consideration that for the purposes of the demonstration 
the calves had to be reared from the first days of their life under somewhat 
trying conditions, and therefore they would not get from the thirty cows which 
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Loid Rothschild so kindly offeied to supply the thiity calves that tl 
required for the demonstration. However, they weie ioilunate in find: 
another genei*ous friend in Sir Richard Cooper, who bail kindly undertaken 
provide the additional calves that would be necessaiy to bring up the nunil 
to thirty. He need hardly say that the Committee had most gratefu 
accepted that offer, and he felt that it would be the wish of the Council to 31 
in expressing their hearty thanks to Sir Richard for the valuable assistai 
he bad promised. 

The following Standing Committees were appointed for 1912 :—Fman 
Journal and Education, Chemical and Woburn, Botanical and Zoologic 
Yeteiinary, Stock Prizes, Implement, Showyard Works, Selection, Dairy a 
Produce, and Special. 

The present Members of the various Standing Committees were (with so 
exceptions) reappointed to those Committees. Lord Hastings was added 
the Journal and Education, Chemical and Woburn, and Dairy and Prodi 
Committees ; Mr. E. W Betts to the Botanical and Zoological Committc 
Captain Clive Behrens to the Veterinary and Stock Prizes Committees; I 
Richardson Carr to the Veterinary Committee ; Mr. John Myatt to the Stc 
Prizes and Implement Committees; Sir Ailwyn Pellowes, Sir Richard Coop 
and Mr. Cornwallis to the Committee of Selection, 

Other business having been transacted, the Council adjourned ur 
Wednesday, January 31, 1912, 


proceeMnas at the Hnnual 
General flDeetlng of Governors anh fiDember 

HELD AT THE ROYAL AGRIOULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1911. 

THE EIGHT HOH SIR AIWIN E. PELLOWES, K C.V.O. (ACTIHG-PRESIDEN 
m THE CHAIR. 


Present Sir J. Bowen Bowen-Jones, Bait., Lord lyiiddloton, ^ 

John H. Thorold, Bart. 

Vioe^Pf*esi^fntg.--MT. C. R, W. Adeane, Mr. Percy Crutchley, Sir Gilb 
Greenall, Bart., C.V.O. 

Other Members of the Council. —Mr. T. L. Aveling, Mr.*E. W. Betts, J 
H. Dent Brocklehurst, Mr, Davis Brown, Mr. T. A. Buttar, Mr, Henry Diuldn 
3VIr. John T. C. Eadie, Mr. James Falconer, Mr. Ernest A. Ilumlyn, J 
William Harrison, Lord Hastings, Sir Arthur G. Hazlerigg, Bart., Mr. J. 
Hine, Mr. Arthur Hiscock, Mr, Robert W. Hobbs, Mr. J. Howmd Howa 
Mr. Walter F. Ingram, Sir Charles V. Knightley, Bart, Mr. J. L. Luddiugti 
Mr Alfred Mansell, Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr. William A. May, Mr. 0, Noi 
Midwoofi, Mr. William Nocton, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. Clarnle M. 
Pilkington, Mr. Frederick Reynard, His Grace the Duke of Richmond a 
Gordon, K.G., Mr, John Rowell, Mr. Fred Smith, Mr. G. W. Tinclall, I 
E. V. V, Wheeler, and Mr. Christopher W. Wilson. 

Governors .—Sir John Swinburne, Bart., Mr. C. L. Prior. 

A/effiJera.—Sir Francis A. Channing, Bart.,M.P., Sir Thomas Elliott, K.O. 
Messrs. Alfred Amos, W. B. G. Atkinson, W. Bainbndge, W. Worby Beaumo 
N. Benjafield, Ernest D. Brieant, Arthur Britten, F. J. Casserley, W. 
Cleverley, Cary Coles, Major P. G. Craigic, C.B., Messrs. Henry Davies, A, 
Dean, J. B. Ellis, H. M. G. Evans, John Evens, Cecil Fane, A. Fawh 
William Fendick, J. Stranger Ford, Wilham Fortune, J. S, Gibbons, Ilei 
Walter Giibey, F. L. Gooch, William Higgott, H. G. Hirons, J, T. Hobbs, T. 
Huband, Daniel Jenkins, Dunbar Kelly, James Kennedy, W, Langridgf^, Jai 
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Lay. F 1), Little, Tilewellyn T. E. Llewellyn, Miss Eurgain Lort, Messrs. 
C. J, B. Macdonald, Arthur (\ l^lof>re, Charles Morris, J. M. Sloubray. Harry B. 
Neame, A. W Neate, T. O. Owcu, Herbert Padwick, J, S. Parkin, W. Parlour, 
J. Egerton (guested, J‘. Henry Rew, St. John B. Ros?coe, the Rev. H. M. 
Rowilen, Mews. A. Rumhall, J. W. Sanders, S. Siinp«on, S. Sinha, Dr. B. 
Skalweit, Messrs. Piank Smith, A, J. Stanton, Jolin Stimpsoii, Thomas Stirton, 
Richard Stratton, J. Herbert Taylor, George D. Thody, Rees Thomas, C. I), 
Thompson, E. Trimen, William Tmlge, J. W. Watl, Frank Webb, &c. 

Chairman’s Opening Remarks. 

The Riuht Hon. Sir AlLWVN Pellowes said it was very gratifying to him 
to be allowed to preshle on that occasion over such a large body of Members of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, more especiaRy as in taking the chair that day 
he was acting as the (ieputy of His Majesty the King, who so greatly honoured 
the Society by graciously accepting the Presidency for the past year. He did 
not think it was necessiiry for him to say how deeply grateful they were and 
bad been for very very many years for the deep interest the Royal House took 
in the woi-k of the Society, and to show still further the interest His Majesty 
the King had taken in his year of office, he had received the following letter 
from liim, signed by his own hand, which was written before he left for Imlia, 
and which he commanded should be addressed to the Members of the Society 
that day: — 

Buckmghani Palace, 

November 11, 1911. 

My Deyr Pellowes,— 

On the occasion ot the annual meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society, I desire 
to assure the Council and Members what a satisfactiun it was to me to be President 
of the Societv during the year of my Coronation, nnd that I was able to be present 
at the splendid Show at Norwich. 

I know how much ol its success was due to you, who so kindly undertook to 
pcrlorm tor me the Prcsidenti<d duties of the year, and also how greatly we are 
indebted to Sir Gilbi*r Grcen«iU and to our Secretary, Mr. T McRow. 

I take this opportunity ot expressing my t rue gratitude for the valuable services 
rendered by you and by them to the So(‘icty. 

I earnestly trust that the Society may continue to flourish, and I shall ever 
watch over its interests with personal soluutudo. 

Believe me. 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) George B.I. 

The Rt. Honble. 

Sir Ailwyn Fellowen, K.0 V.O. 

He need hardly say ihafe they were deeply grateful to their President, His 
Majesty the King, f(.>r the grticious niessage he had written to them. 

Accounts. 

The business uf the meeting began, as they would see, with the presentation 
of the Balance-sheet. The accounts connected with the Hhow at Korwich had 
been printed, ami were in the hands of the Memhera. Though the financial 
result of the Show to the Society was not as satisfactory as some of those held 
in recent years, he thought that those who were present at Norwich would 
agree that the Show itself was in every other respect a brilltant succegSt and 
from the point of view of exhibits of all kimls bad seldom, if over, been sur¬ 
passed, aiul one thing he could say was that the Society ha<l never had a finer 
Showground than was given to them by Mr. Russell Oolman at Crown Point. 
He would like to take that opportunity, once again, on behalf of the Council 
and the Members of the Royal,” to express their gratitude to the Lord Mayor 
and Town (‘Jerk of Norwich and to aU those who took such a deep interest in 
the Show, not only in the city, but in the county. As he ventured to say once 
lu‘fore, there was never a request that the Lociil Committee had put forward 
that was not well rcceive<i by all connected with Norfolk and Norwich, and 
although it was not such a financial success as they hopeti it might have 
been, still at the wune time the Society had done good work in going to a purely 
agri(’»ltural county, and be hope<l it would not be many years before they 
went again. ' 

\mx. 70 
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Eeport. 

As they would see fiv>m the Report, the Society had, during the time that 
had elapsed since they last met in that room, lost by deiith a large number of 
its Members, many of whom had been well-known figures in the agricultural 
world. But there was one sad death since the Report was printed, and that 
was the death of Mr. Henry Webb, of 8treetly. who was such a noted breeder 
of Southdown sheep, and was a son of Mr, Jonas Webb, of Babraham, who was 
known everywhere as a breeder of Bborthorn cattle as well as Southdown sheep. 

The Show next year was to be held, as they knew, at Doncaster, and every¬ 
thing pointed to a most successful Show. He bad the opportunity, at Sir 
Gilbert Greenairs dinner to the Breed Societies the other evening, of sitting 
next to the Mayor of Doncaster, and he anti his Local Commit tee were deter¬ 
mined to do everything they could to make the Show a great success. The 
Torkshire Agricultural vSociety, from the Council of whom, some two years ago, 
emanated the proposal that the ‘^Royar’ shouhl visit Yorkshire in 1912, were 
giving up their own annual show for the year, and the two Societies were 
working together, the County Society members being grantetl the same privi¬ 
leges for the Show as Members of the Royal Agricultural Society. The list of 
prizes for the Show, which would, he hf>ped, he ready for issue next month, 
would be on very generous lines. The Council had votetl the sum of (i,0002,, 
the biggest amount voted from its own funds, and 2,000/. more than the grant 
for prizes at the Derby Show in 190fi, While on the subject of the prize-list, 
he would like to take the opportunity once again of thanking most heartily, 
on behalf of the “Royal,” the Breed Societies for the great help they had given 
the Society in the past year and in years gone by. 

Ror the generous prizes offered by the Doncaster Local Committee for farms 
in Yorkshire no less than forty-nine entries ba<i been received, and the Judges^ 
would shortly be making their first visit of inspection. 

Membership. 

There was one ot her thi iig he would like to men tion—i t vva s generally men tioned 
at every annual meeting of the Bociety—and possibly,as became from Norfolk, 
he might he allowed more strongly to put it liefore those present. That was 
the question of membership. He did not want to boast about bis own county, 
but he did say that Norfolk had done well tluring the past year. They had 
secured something like 400 new Members, ami from a letter which had been sent 
round to all the Members in the county, signed by himself and the ft>ur elected 
Norfolk Members of the Council, he sincerely hoped and trusted that the very 
large majority of those Members would become permanent supporters of the 
Society. What a poor agricultural county like Norfolk could do a good many 
other counties could do, anti he honestly thought that tluj membership of a 
great—the premier—agricultural society of England was not sufficient with 
10,000 Members. Tf each one Member would himself get one Member by ne.Kt 
year, they would have 20,000 Members, which was not a bit too big for a 
Society like theirs. 

Adoption of Report. 

The Report had been printed and circulated through the post to eatdi 
Member, and the meeting wouhl probably he willing that it should be taken 
as read. There was one other point which, although not in the Report, he 
would just like to take the opportunity to mention, especially as his friend 
Sir Thomas Elliott was present that afternoon. Bir Thomas had informed him 
that in connection with outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease which had taken 
place in Somersetshire the last remaining restrictions ha<l been removed that 
day, ami it might therefore be conthlently asserted that the country was now 
free from this disease. 

Sir Thomas Elliott said that he had been asked, au<l he did so very 
heartily, to move the adoption of the Report and Accounts presented to the 
general meeting. He would not like fo <lo so without expressing to the (^ouncil, 
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to the {‘resident, ti) the iieinianeiit ufiic(‘rs oi the Stwiety, to e\ery one, 

their thanks and congratulations ou the way in which they had maintained the 
picstigeof the Royal Agricultural Society during the past year. The Acting- 
Ih-esident had said that the Report might be taken as read, and ho supposed 
that was almost a necessity at such a meeting, but he hoped he might assure 
him on behalf of every one that it would be read, and with the appreciation 
with which he himself had read it. With regard to the increase of Members, 
be cordially supported what had fallen from him in that direction. They had 
got to 10,000, but he hoped they would not stop there, and would go on to 
15,000. They must move by stages in the matter, and with a little exertion 
they would easily increase their numbers. He congratulated the Council on 
the way in which they had seen to the educational and scientific work of the 
Society, which was equally important. Tiiey wanted to provkie means of 
bringing together a collection of fine stock and fine implements, and of the 
various agricultural requisites, but they could only advance the science by 
means of the educational and scientific activities such as the {Society was 
engaged in carrying on. There was no occasion for a long speech, but, speaking 
from his heart, the Reports and Accounts were extraordinarily creditable to the 
Council and Officers of the Society. He was especially glad that in a year 
when they had been honouretl by the Presidency of His Majesty King George T. 
they should have so good an account to give of themselves. He had great 
pleasure in moving the adoption of the Report. 

Mr. Llewellyn T. E. Llewellyn had great pleasure in seconding, and 
the Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Election of President. 

The Ohaibman said that, in accordance with the By-laws, the Council 
recommended that Lord Middleton should be electetl as Preai<lent for the 
ensuing year. Lord Middleton had been their President once before, and had 
consented, if the meeting agreed, to become President at Doncaster next year. 

Mr. Hbnrx Walter Gilbey, as an Ordinary Member of the Society, took 
it as the highest compliment that could be paid to him to be allowed to propose 
“ That Lord Middleton be eleote<l President of the vSociety, to hohl ofiice until 
the next ensuing Annual General Meeting.** He considered that it would be 
not only impertinent but superfluous to attempt to tell the agriculturists in 
that room aU the qualifications Lord Middleton bad to bold that important 
offl(‘e. His Lordship, as the Acting-President had statefl, had already been 
President of the Society on one previous occasion, an<l it was at a time when 
the Royal Society was not in the flourishing condition they now knew it to be 
in. He was sure there was not an agiicultnrist in the room who would not 
heartily approve of the resolution that ho bad been requested to put before 
them, that his Lordship should be aske<l to take that office. Lord Middleton, 
as they were all aware, was one of the most important landlords in the Mng- 
dom, and a nobleman re8pecte<l by every one who knew him. (Hear, hear.) 
His keenness in agiiculture generally was well known, and in his attendance 
at the meetings of the horse societies or in connection with agriculture he was 
more frequent, or fis frequent, as any member of those societies. He was sure 
it was a debt that all agricultnristb owed to his Lordship for the past services 
he had rendeted to them, and they would ask him with pleasure to accept the 
office of President for the ensuing year at Doncaster. 

Major P. G. CBAiaiB, O-B., as an old Member of the Society, had very 
much pleasure in seconding the motion that had been put before them. He 
did not think tl\ere would be in that room, nor among their 10,000 Members, 
a dissentient voice to the choice of the Council, which was one which they 
most heartily ratified and approved. Lord Middleton was known to every one 
of them as a breeder of the greatest eminence of various varieties of stock. He ^ 
would be a typical Prchideiit, an<I in a typical county like Yorkshire they could 

tr rr P. 
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anticipate a recor<I Meeting nt^xt yeiii. He thanked th^ Council iui suggeslintr 
Lord Middleton’s name, and they looke<l forward to a year of gieat bitllianee 
following the Koyal President this year. 

The inotion having been put from the Chair and unanimously agieed to, 

Lord MiDDLETOif rose and thanked the meetiiii' for having asked him to 
be President of the Eoyal Agricultural Society for the ensuing year. He 
accepted with thanks and with pleasure. Especially he felt it iiu honour as 
this was the second time he had been asked to fill the ofiice. He must say that 
he perhaps accepted the ofiice with rather more confidence than he had done 
a few years ago. There was one thing he would like to allude to, and that 
was as to what Sir Ailwyn Fellowcs had said as regards the membership. Sir 
Ailwyn hatl given them a wonderful lead, and had secured something like 400 
new Members. All those who represented Yorkshire would, his Lordship was 
sure, do everything in their power to do as well as Sir Ailwyn had done, and 
he hoped they might do better. He thanked the meeting most heartily for the 
way in which his name had been proposed am I for the way m which it had 
been received. There was a great augu^ for success for next year, as the 
entries for the farm prizes had been so satisfactory, 

Election of Trustees, 

The Acting-President stated that the following twelve Trustees had been 
nominated by the Council in accordance with the By-laws, and on a show of 
hands they were duly elected:— 

H.R.H, Prince Christian, K.G., Cumberland Lodge, Windsor. 

Bf dforA Duke of, K.O., Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire. 

Bowen^one^ Sir J. B., Bart., St. Maiy’a Court, Shrewsbury. 

CoruwaUis, P. S. W., Linton Park, Slaidstone, Kent. 

Coventry, Earl of, Croome Court, Severn Stoke, Worcestershire. 

Devonshire, Duke of, Ohatsworta, Chesterfield. 

Qilbey, Sir Walter. Bart, Elbenham Hall, Elsenham, Essex. 

Jersey, Earl of, G.O.B,, G.OA1.Q., Middleton Park, Bicoster. 

Middleton, Lord, Birdsall House, Mallon, Yorks. 

Moreton, Lord. Sarsden House, Chipping Norton, Oron. 

Northbrook, Earl of, Stratton, Hi chelae ver, Hampshire. 

Thorold, Sir John H., Bart., Old Hall, Syston, Grantham. 

Election,of Yice-Presidents. 

The Vice-Presidents were elected in a similar manner, the names being as 
follows 4 — 

Adeaue. C. B. W., Babraham Hall, Cambridge. 

Cooper, Sir Bichard P., Bart., Rhenstone Coutt, Lichfield 

Crutchley, Percy, Sunninghill Lodge, Ascot, Berkshire. 

Derby, Earl of, G.O.V.O, C.B., Knowsley, Proscot, Lancashm*. 

DuRdale. J Marshall, lAwyn, LlanCyllin S.U, M^nt. 

Fellowes, Right Hon Sir Ailwyn B., K.O.V.U., Boningham Norwich. 

Fevershara, Earl of, Duncomhe Park, Helmsley, Yorkshire 

Greai es, R. M., Worn, Portmadoc, North Wales. 

Grcenall, Rir Gilbert, Bart., 0,V.O„ Walton Hall, Warrington. 

Norlhumbcrland, Duke of, K.G, Alnwick, Northumberland. 

Parker, Hon Cecil T., The Grove, Oorsham, Wilt hire. 

Yarborough, Earl of, Brocfclcsby Park, Lincolnshire. 


Elections to the Council. 


The Acting-President then announced, in accordance with By-law H7, 
the names of the following Ordinary Members of Council who had been elected 
to represent the several Divisions of the Society Included in Group *‘A,” in 
order that the meeting might "‘take cognisance of their election” :— 


Betons, Capt Olive, Swinton Grange, Malton, Yorks (N.R), 

Betts, E. W, Babingley, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

Brown, Davis, Marham Hall. Downham Market, Nortolk. 

Buttar, Thomas A., Corston, Coupar Angus Reofland. 

Carr, %chardson, Estate Office, Tnng Park, Horttordshire. 

Cross Hon. John E., High Legli, Knutsford, Cheshire. 

Eadie, Jolm 1.0 . The Bock, New ton Rolney, Burton-on-Trent, Derbyshire. 
Falconer, James, Northbrook Fiirm, Michcldever Station, Hampshire. 
Hamson, William, Hall House, Leigh, Lancn*^hire. 
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Hastmcs, Lord, Melton Constable Park, Norfolk. 

Hiscock, Arthur, Manor Farm, Mot com be, Hhafteshur.v, Dorset. 

Hosken, W. J., Pul&ack, Hayle, Cornwall. 

Howard, John Howarci, Olapham Park, near Bedford, Bedfo^dshlr^*. 

Knightley, Sir Charles V., Bart., Fawsley, Ba^ entry, Northants. 

Midwooo, G. Norns, The Grange, North Bode, Congleton, Cheshire. 

Miller, T. Horrocks, Singleton Park, Poulton-lc-Fylde, Lancashire. 

Myatt, John. Lynn House, Lichfield, tttaftordshire. 

Overman, Henry, Weasenham, SwaSham, Norfolk. 

Patterson, R. G., Acton Hill, Stafford, Staffordshire. 

Rea, George Grey, Middleton, Wooler, Northumberland. 

Ridley, Yiscount, Blagdon, Oramlington, Northumberland. 

Taylor, George, Oran lord, Middlesex. 

Wheeler, R. Vincent V., Newnham Court, Tenbury, Worcesterbhire. 

Wijgley, Louis C, Trellcck Grange, Chepstow, Monmouthshire. 

Election of Auditors. 

Mr. J. Herbert Taylor had very great pleasure in moving that the 
Society’s best thanks be tendered to Mr, Jinias M. Webb, Mr. Hubert d. Green¬ 
wood, and Mr. Newell P. Squarey, the three Auditors, for their services during 
the past year. Their work must be considered a somewhat dry one, but it was 
nevertheless highly important. He begged to move that a vote of thanks be 
given to these gentlemen, and that they be re-elected for the coming year. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. F. L. Gooch, and carried unanimously. 

Members’ Suggestions. 

The Acting-Pebbident then asked if any one present had any remarks to 
make or suggestions to offer for the Council’s consideration. 

Sir John Swinburne thought that very often too much attention was paid 
to gaining a large sum of money over and above expenses at these Shows. He 
considered the Royal Agricultural Society should be rather above that. They 
held their great meetings, not for pecuniary advantage, but for the sake of 
encouraging agriculture in every way, and not only in the United Hingdom 
was the Royal Agricultural Society looked to, but all over the civilised world. 
They might sometimes get a slight deficiency, as at Norwich, but when they 
weighed this with the enormous amount of go(«l carried out by those Shows, he 
did not think they ought to take that deficit too much into account. 

Mr. J. Bgebton Quested had hoped to have seen, or to have heard, that 
they were to have some slight re<luction in the entry-fees for sheep. He thought 
that some of the Breed Societies had petitioneil the Council with the view of 
obtaining a reduction in the entrance fees. They looked back into the days 
when the fee was when the Council was going down hill it was and it 
had now reached the maximum of \l. They had not grumbled when the 
Society was not in a flourishing condition. He <lrcw attention to the remarks 
of the last speaker, and said that the. Council were now in a good financial 
position, and had a wonderful Reserve Fund. He thought the time had come 
when the Council should seriously consider the interests tif exhibitors, and 
reduce the entry-fees for sheep. In the Report for the Doncaster Show the fee 
was already fixed for 1?., and he simply threw out the Huggcstion that when 
they considered the prize-sheet for 191S they would see their way to give 
assistance by reducing the entry-fees. TIjc desire bad been expressed that 
there should be an increase in the number of Members of the '‘Royal,” and he 
thought it would be some incentive if they rcduceil the fees, and they would 
probably increase the membership accordingly. He only hoped the Council 
would see their way to consider the suggestion. 

The Chairman assured Sir John Swinburne and Mr. Quested that their 
suggestions should be considere<l by the Council. As regards Sir John Swin¬ 
burne’s remarks about the finances, he might say that the Show at Norwich 
cost 30,000^., an<l with a reserve of only 60,000Z., there was not a very great 
margin. He did not think the Membeis ever wante<l the Royal ” to get back 
into the position of a few years ago. (Hear, hear.) 
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Regarding the entiy-teeb foi sheep, he <*ould <jnly say that the niathT had 
been most carefully consideied over and over again by the Stuck Prizes 
Committee, but he would take care that il was mentioned to them again, in 
view of ^Ir. QuesteiVs remaiks 

Thanks to His Majesty, Eetiring President. 

The Duke of Bichmond and GRiedon said there was a stereotyped form 
which brought to a close most meetings which concluded the business of a 
company for the year, and, although it was in that sense that he had been 
asked to address the meeting, he felt that on an occasion like the present they 
did not want any stereotyped forms, and could say that the motion he was 
going to put would come generously ivom them from the bottom of their hearts. 
He had been askeil to propose a vote of thanks to His Majesty the King for 
having been President during the past year. They must all recognise thoroughly 
what generous support had been given to the agriculturists of this country by 
the Eoyal Family of England, not only by his present Majesty, but by his late 
Majesty King Edward and by Queen Victoria. Although what he was about to 
say dealt more particularly with a fat stock show than with the general work of 
the “Boyal,” he would like to mention that recently they had had a National Fat 
Stock Show in Edinburgh. It bad not been going for very many years, 'fifteen 
years, he thought, but for some reason or another, he did not know why, they 
bad never received any direct Royal patronage. He had been asked to bring 
the matter before his present Majesty, which he had done, and without any 
demur His Majesty at once presented a valuable prize to the Scottish National 
Fat Stock Show. Now he thought that showed clearly that His Majebty really 
took a decided interest in what, without straining words, might be called the 
premier industry of the country. This was the third time His Majesty had been 
President of the “ Royal.” The first occasion was in 1897 when Duke of York, 
the second in 190S as Prince of Wales, and during the past year as King of the 
country. He thought it added to the pleasure and to the glory—if he might 
use that word—of their last year’s Presidency that His Majesty should have 
been President during the year of his Coronation. He thought it marked to 
some extent an era m their Society. They all knew that, presseil as he was 
last summer >fcith all the multitudinous duties that pertained to the year of his 
Coronation, he still found time to go down to Norwich and exhibit the personal 
interest which he took in the Show held in his native county. He thought 
they might rest assured that His Majesty would coutinue to them that gracious 
favour of patronage which he had always so liberally bestowed on them. He 
did not think he need detain them any longer in asking them to pass with 
acclamation the following resolution : — 

“The Boyal Agricultural Society ol England in general meeting assembled 
desires to express its feeling of loyal attachment, and to convey to His Majosty its 
grateful sen^^e of the honour to the Society and benefit to the agrtculture ot tho 
country conferred by His Majesty’s gracious acceptance of the Pn'sidency ot the 
Society during the past year. At the end of His Majesty s year ot office the Hociety 
desires once more to repeat the assurance that there is no class ot his subjects more 
devotedly attached to His Majesty than the agnculfcunsts of England.” 

In putting that motion to the meeting, his Grace thought it would probably 
come home to all that at the present moment, when His Majesty was visiting 
his far-off dominions, a journey which is undertaken in the belief that ho is 
doing what a sovereign of these dominions should undex’take however far ofl he 
may have gone, theie was no one in this country who looked forward to his 
safe return more than they did, and who would say with more heartfelt feeling, 
“Godsave the King.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. James Kennedy (Doonholm, Ayr), in secomling the resolution, wished 
to associate himself with all that his Grace had said in proposing it. He 
thought it was due to His Majesty that Members of the Society should accord 
him their heartiest thanks for being President that year, ami it was due to him 
from s^culturists, whether in Scotland or in EnglHnd. In Scotland they 
appreciated very highly the fact that not only he, but his prcdecesw, had 
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taken such a very enthusiastic interest in agriculture. Since his Grace had 
mentioned the generous gift which His Majesty ha<l made to the Scottish 
National Fat Stock Show, he should like to mention that he had the honour of 
winning that cup for the first time. 

The motion was then carried by acclamation, all the Members standing. 

Thanks to Acting-President. 

Mr. John Kvens (Buxton, Lincoln) said he had the honour and the pleasure 
to propose to the meeting the following resolution—a vote of thanks to Sir 
Ailwyn Fellowes for his services as Acting-President. He knew not why he 
had been asked to propose that, except, perhaps, the fact that he was a tenant- 
farmer and during the rush and advance of the present day, when estates were 
being sold on all sides, and belonged, though he hoped not, to a body of people 
fast becoming extinct. If he might say so, he thought that His Majesty the 
King had been fortunate, and that the Society had iSen more than fortunate, 
in securing as Acting-President tor the past year Sir Ailwyn Fellowes. And 
why 1 Because by his genial courtesy he h^ won the esteem of all the Members 
of the Society, ))ut better than that the farmers in that room did not forget, the 
farmers of England did not forget, and he trusted never would forget, the 
services that had been paid to agriculture by their Acting-President, They 
remembered with pleasure the deep interest he had always taken in the afEairs 
of the Society, and they acknowledged with thanks the practical business ability 
he had brought to the affairs of the Society Tt was with the greatest pleasure 
that he moved the vote of thanks to Sir Ailwyn Fellowes. 

Mr. ALPEKt) Amos (Wye) said he was privileged to second the vote of 
thanks, and it was with ^eat pleasure that he did so. He did not know why 
he had been seleided to do this, but perhaps it was in order that he might 
have an opportunity of mentioning a matter in which he was interested. He 
wanted the Royal Agricultural Society to arrange so that all agricultural 
colleges could send students to compete for the National Diploma in Agriculture. 
He had been at a governors’ meeting of the South-Eastern Agricultural College 
the other day, and when he asked why they had not sent any students up for 
this in the past, he was told that the date was so inconvenient. He did hope 
that the matter would be taken seriously into consideration, and that the 
Society would endeavour to give all the colleges an opportunity to compete for 
that diploma. Agricultural education, he believed, was capable of doing an 
enormous amount of good, and those colleges must depend upon the men they 
turned out rather than the pounds, shillings, and pence that they had left at 
the end of the year. The methods of agricultural colleges would be methods 
that agriculturists themselves insisted upon their being. 

Returning to the motion which he had the pleasure of seconding, he must say 
that it augured well when one Minister of A^culture invited a past Minister 
of Agrwmlture to accept the Presidency of a deiwirtmental committee such as 
that which liad been appointed to inquire into the question of foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

The Bbobbtaby then put the motien, which was carrie<l with great 
enthusiasm. 

Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, in response, said he was deeply grateful to his 
friend Mr, Evens and to Mr. Amos for the kind words that they had used in 
proposing and seconding the vote of thanks to himself as Acting-President of 
that Society, Before saying a word about that, he would like to refer to the 
question which Mr. Amos liad raised, as to which he made the following explan¬ 
ation. The National Agricultural Examination Board in April, l$0d, received 
a deputation from the Agricultural Education Association with regard to the 
examination for the National Diploma in Agriculture. In a statement then 
put forward it was said that the Association had been in communication with 
the various agricultural training centres in England concerning the date of the 
examination, anti the result was that the numbers/or and agaimt a ^change of 
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date were absolutely equal The Association were therefore xinable to make any 
recommendation. The present date was, he believed, suitable to the Bcottish 
colleges. The only way to meet the difficulty would probably be to have two 
examinations a year. This, however, would double the expense, and was a 
very serious matter for the two Societies represented on the Kaiional Agri¬ 
cultural Examination Board, some of the members of which were of opinion that 
the Societies were spending enough already in that diieetion. He could assure 
Mr. Amos, taking as he did the deepest interest in the college which he 
represented, that the matter would be considered. 

As regards the vote of thanks, he could only say that this year had been one 
of the most interesting years in his public life. It had been bard work, but he 
had thoroughly enjoyed it, because it had been the means of his making many 
many friends, whom he hoped he would always keep through his life. He 
could not sit down without saying how deeply grateful be was for the great 
assistance that he had all thiough received, not only from his own county of 
Norfolk, but also from Sir Grilbert Greenall, and from their Secretary, Mr. 
MoEow, and all his stafE at Bedford bquare. 

The meeting then terminated. • 
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NORWICH SHOW, 

JUNE 26 TO 30, 191]. 


©fKnals of tf)e 5i)0iia. 

PRESIDENT: 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Acting President, 

The Right Hon. Sir AiLwrN E. FBiiLOWBS, K.O.V.O. 
Honorary Director. 

Sir Gilbbet Gbbbnall, Bart., 0.7.0., V7alton Hall, Warrington. 

Stewards of Live Stock. 

JSorses, 

Otbid B. GebbnalD, The Manor, Carlton Scroop, Grantham. 
Joisnf BowblIi, Bury, Huntingdon. 

Cattle, 

JosBPH Habbis, Brackenbrongh Tower, Carlisle. 

Sheep and Pigs. 

0. W. Tikdald, Wainfleet, SO, Lincolnshire, 

Steward of Dairying and Poultry. 

Ebkbst Mathbws, Little Shardeloes, Amersham, Bucks. 
Steward of Forage. 

Henry Giles, 27 Prince of Wales Eoad, Norwich. 

Steward of Veterinary lEhcammation. 

Oyeil E. Gebbnall, The Manor, Carlton Scroop, Grantham. 
Stewards of Implements. 

F. H. W. Cornwallis, Linton Park, Maidstone. 

The Hon. J. B. Cross, High Legh, Knutsfonl. 

Stewards Refreshments. 

Howard Frank, 37 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
William Harrison, Hall House, Leigh, Lancs. 

Steward of Education ISzhibition. 

Sir J. B. Bowbn-Jones, Bart., St. Mary’s Court, Shrewsbury. 
Stewards of Hortionltural E^bition. 

The Hon. John R. dh 0. Boscawbn, Tregyo, Perranwell, Ooruwall, 
A. A. Baton, Oneida, Sefton Park, Liveipool. 

Stewards of Forestry. 

GEORaB Marshall, Broadwater, Godaiming. 

0, OOLTMAH Roobrs, Stallage Park, Brampton Brian, 
Stewards of Finance. 

Charles B. W. Adbanb, Babraham Hall, Cambridge. 

Thomas L. Avelino, Boley Hill House, Rochester. 
Richardson Carr, Estate Office, Tring Park, Herts. 

Sir BiOHARD OOOPEE, Bart., Shenstone Court, Lichfield, 

Surreyor, 

J. B. Naylor, F.B.I.B.A., Smith's Bank Chambers, Derby 
Secretary. 

Thomas MoBow, 16 Bedford Square, London, W.O, 

JUDGES OF IMPLEMENTS. 

Trials of Potato Diggers and Potato Sorters. 

Joseph Bettinson, Newham Lodge, Elm, Wisbech, 

W. 0, Brown, Appleby, Doncaster, 

Harry Hope, M.P., Barneyhlll, Dunbar. 

Hisoellaneous Implements entered fbr Silrer Medals, 

J. B. Ellis, Stanley House, St. Ives, Hunts. 

R. M. Greaves, Wem, Portmadoc. 
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JUDGES OP LIVE STOCK. &c. 


HOfiSIS. 

Sliires .—Classeh 1-9. 

W. Thompson, Juiir., Knighton 
Houfae, Leicester. 

Edmond Whinneeah, Warton, 
Cnrnforth. 

Clydesdales .—Classes 10-17. 

Geoege Findlatee, Jervhwood 
Mains, Lanark. 

John MoCaig, Belmont, Stranraer. 

Suffolks.— Classes 18-26. 

Haeey Ceoss, Ixworth, Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

Hebbbet Tuenbe, Corn Hall, Bures, 

SujOeolk. 

Draught Geldings .—Class 27. 

Haeey Cross, Ixworth, Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

John MoCaig, Belmont, Stranraer, 

Edmond Whinneeah, Warton, 
Carnforth, 

Hunters .—Classes 28-44. 

W. A, Haefoed, Petty France, Bad¬ 
minton, Glos. 

T. Wickham - Boynton, Burton 
Agnes, DriffieUl. 

Polo Ponies .—Classes 45-49 ; Park Hack 
and Biding Ponies .—Classes 60-53. 

The Earl of Oeknky, The Tythe 
House, Stewkley, Leighton Buasard. 

Sir H. F. DB Teapfoed, Bart., Hill 
Orest, Market Harborough. 

dsTeland Bays and Coach Horses,-^ 
Classes 54 and 55. 

Andrew Hosoeop, Thorganby Hall, 
York. 

Hackneys .—Classes 56-64 ; Hackney 

Ponies .—Classes 65-68 ; and Harness 

Horses .—Classes 69-80. 

A. W. Hiokling, Adbolton, Notting¬ 
ham. 

Tom Mitchell, Upwood, Bingley, 
Yorks. 

Shetland Ponies .—Classes 81 and 82. 

Geoege Findlatee, Jerviswood 
Mains, Lanark. 


Welsh Ponies.— Classes 83-85 

Tom Jones Evans, Llwyncadtoi 
Stud Farm, Kenllan, IISO, 
Cardiganshire. 

CATTLE. 

Shorthorns.— Classes 86-98, 

0. H. JoLLiPFE. Nowbus Giaiige, 
Darlington. 

B. STBATTON, The Diitryn, Newport, 
Mon. 

John C. Toppin, Mnsgrave Hall, 
Skelton, Penrith. 

Dairy Shorthorns.— Classes 99-102. 

B. Read, Church Farm, Cam, Dinsley, 
Glos. 

J. W. Sandbes, Gilmorton, Lutter¬ 
worth. 

Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorns.— 
Classes 104-110. 

S. Ceawley, Hemington, Oundle. 

Herefords.— Classes 112-119. 

A. E. Hill, Eggleton Court, Led¬ 
bury. 

J. H. Yeomans, Witbington, Hen*- 
ford. 

DdTons.— Classes 120-126, 

William Bebnt, Clampit, OalUng- 
ton, Cornwall. 

South Devons.—128-182, 

B. B, Lk/soombe, Court Farm, Wood- 
leigh, Loddlswell, Devon. 

Longhorns.—184-187, 

Hon. B. A. FlTBllOY, Fox Hill, West 
Haddon, Rugby. 

Sussex.—189-143. 

T. Bannistee, Limehurst, Haywards 
Heath. 

Welsh.—144-147. 

John Sootjepibld, Blaenweunddu, 
Whitland. 

Bed Polls.—148-154. 

R. Beaumont Bond, The Red House, 
Sproughton, Ipswich. 

A. D, Bbdoe, Estate Office, Elvetham 
Paik, Winchfield. 
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Aberdeen-Angus .—Clams 156-161. 
Dr. 0. Htephenson, vSaudyford Villa, 
Newcastle-gn-Tyne. 

Ajrohibald Whyte, Inverquhanty, 
Kirriemuir. 

Gallovays .—Classes 162-165 ; Highland. 

^ Clams 166 and 167. 

W. McCohchie, Mains of Penning- 
hame, Newton Stewart. 

Ayrshires.— Classes 168 and 169. 

A. W. Mohtg-ombeie, Lessnessf>ck, 
Ochiltree. 

British Holsteins.— Classes 171-178. 
Henby P. Eatolief, Pebsham, 
Bexhill, Sussex. 

Jerseys,— Classes 175-182. 

Philip J. Ahieb, Seymour Farm, 
Goroy, Jersey. 

W. Ashcroft, 18 The Waldrons, 
Croydon. 

Guernseys.— C lasses 184-188. 

G. Titus Babham, Smlbury Park, 
Wembley, Middlesex. 

Kerries.— Classes 190-198 ; and 
Dexters.— ( %mes 195-198. 
Hobebt Bruce, Leinster House, 
Dublin. 

U. F. RouMiEU, Bethune House, 
Farnham, vSurrey. 

Dairy Cattle.— Classes 200 aiid 201. 

B. Bead, Church Farm, Cam, Dursley, 
Glos. 

J. W. Sanders, GilmorUm, Lutter¬ 
worth. 

SHBBF. 

Oxford Downs.— Clams 204-208. 

John Bryan, Southlelgh, Witney, 
Oxon. 

John White, Ham Court, Bampton, 
Oxon. 

Shropshires,— Classes 209-214. 

W. Babes, Tempe, Measham, Ather- 
stone. 

Arthur vS. Gibson, Ooldbam House, 
Fhn, Wisbech.' 

Southdowns.— Classes 215-220. 
Allan Cooper, Norton, Bishopsteme, 
Lewes. 

Herbert Padwiok, The Manor 
House, West Thomey, Fmswoith. 


Hampshire Downs.— Glasses 221-226. 

E. J. Bennett, Chilmark, Salisbury. 
Henry Lambert, Babraham, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Suffolks.— Classes 227-288. 

J. W. Eag-lb, The Hall, Walton-on- 
Naze. 

Percy Eagle, Risby, Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

Dorset Classes 234-287. 

H, R. Jbsty, Roke Farm, Bei-c Regis, 
Wareham. 

Dorset Horn.— Classes 288-241. 

Samuel Kidner, Biekley, Milverton, 
Sf»merset. 

Ryalands.— Classes 242-24 L 

W. G. Jones, Lower House, Llyswen, 
Breconshire. 

Kerry Hill (Wales).— Classes 245 and 
246. 

A. E. Hill, Eggleton Court, Ledbuiy. 

Lincolns.— Classes 247-253. 

Robert Fisher, Leconfield, Beverley. 
J. B. Nelson, Bigby, Grimsby. 

Leicesters,— Classes 254-267. 

H. T. Allison, Stanghow, Boosbeck, 

Border Leicesters,— Classes 268-260. 
J. R. C. Smith, Mowhaugh, Kelso, 

Wensleydales,— Classes 262-265. 

J. W. Gbbenrit, Holme-on-Swale, 
Thirsk. 

William Rhodes, Lundholme, West- 
house, Kirkby Lonsdale, 

Lonks.— Classes 265 and 266. 

George Baboroft, Bank Lane, 
Shuttleworfch, Ramsbottom. 

Derbyshire Gritstones.— 

Classes 267-269. 

John T. Gee, The Ashes, Haydeld, 
Derbyshire, 

Kent or Romney Marsh.— 
Classes 270-275, 

Alfred Amos, Spring Grove, Wye. 

C. J, 0- Hulkbb, Bomerhill Estate 
OfSoe, Tonbridge. 
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Ootswolds .—Chmpif 276-271). 
Davis Beown, Marham Hall, Duwn- 
ham Market. 

Devon Long Wools.— Classet. 280-282. 

William Beent. Clampit, Calling- 
ton, Cornwall. 

South Devons.—28H-287. 

E. B. Lttscombe. Coui't Farm. Wooil- 
leigh, Lodtlisweii, Devon. 

Dartmoors,— Chmes 288-290. 

J. Ball, Bo wetland, Obdiampton. 

Esonoors.— Chme>< 291-293. 

T. W. Smith, Ford, Bast Dowue, 
Barnstaple. 

Cheviots.— CUmes 29i-296 ; and 
Black-fhced Mountain.— 

Classes 301-303. 

J. Mueeay, Bark Hall, Douglas, K.B, 

Herdwicfcs.— Classes 297 and 298. 

GEOEaE Baeceopt, Bank Lane, 
Shut tie worth, Bambbottom. 

Welsh Mountain,—^7tom* 299 and 300. 
Owen Price, i^tiutyrharn, Brecon. 

PICS, 

Large Whites.— Classes 304-8(19. 

John P AKR, Xo t ti ugham Roa« 1, Borro w- 
ash, Derby. 

Middle Whites.— Classes 310-315, 
Cnl. F. A. Walker-Jones, The 
Manor House, Burton, Westmor¬ 
land. 

Tamworths.— Classes 316-321. 

T. S, Minton, Moutford, Shrewsbury. 

Berkshires,— Classes 322-327. 

T. A. Bdney Haytee, The Mount, 
Whitchurch, Hants. 

Large Blacks.— Classes 328-333. 

S. B, Shbewood, Play foul, Ipswich. 

Lincolnshire Curly-coated.— 
Classes 334-339. 

Thomas P. Horn, Elm Grange, Baht 
Heckington, Boston, 


POULTBT. 

Classes 340-471. 

B. Anthony, Home Farm, Enxton, 
C^horley, Lancs. 

W. W. Beoomhead, Broadview, 
Hivings Hill, Chesham. 

J. F Entwisle, The Eli’s, Calder 
Glove, Wakeheld. 

Bev. 0. H. Hildebrand, Loxwood 
Vicarage, Billingsburst. 

Edward Kendrick, Weeford House, 
Lichfield. 

PRODTJOE. 

Butter .—Classes 472-478. 

J. F. Blaokshaw, The Cottage, 
Bromsgrove. 

Cheese .—Classes 479-486. 

Professor B. J. Drummond, Dairy 
School, Kilmarnock. 

John Pakbman, The Manor, Ohellas- 
ton, Derby. 

Cider and Perry ,—Classes 487-494. 

W. J. Grant, County Council Offices, 
Newport, Mon. 

Charles Bootes, Hereford. 

Wool .—Classes 495-605. 

F. C. Collins, Vincent Street, Tun¬ 
bridge Boad, Bradford, 

T.H. Moore, DundasStreet, Hudders- 
fiekl. 

Bread, 

John Kirkland, Borough Poly¬ 
technic, London, S.B. 

Hives and Honey .—Classes 606-533, 

C. L. M. Bales, Dilkusha, Walliugton. 
A. G. PUOH, Queen’s Road, Beeston. 
W. F. Reid, Field Bide, Addlestone. 
Bev. A. D. Downes Shaw, Kettle- 

stone Rectory, Fakenham. 

COMPETITIONS. 

Jumping. 

M. G. Lloyd Baker, The Cottage, 
Hardwicke, Gloucester. 

C. Edward E. Cooke, Bygravc 
House, Baldock. 

F. L. Gooch, F.R.C.V.S , St. Martin’s, 
Stamford. 
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Horse-shoeing. 

Harey V. Low, M R.O.V.S., Giles. 
Street, Norwich. 

W. Jones Anstby, A.F.O.L., Northen- 
den, J.icksou Avenue, Roundhay, 
Leeds. 

Butter-making. 

JOHV Benson, Ketteiing Dairy, Dal¬ 
keith Place, Kettering. 

Plans of House and Buildings for 
Small Holdings. 

W. McCracken, Euglesea House, 
Crewe. 

Frederick Reynard, Sunderland- 
wick, Driliield. ' 

Arthur Ybrnon, High Wycombe. 

FARMS. 

Classen 1 and 2. 

A. H. Clark, Moulton Eaugate, 
Spalding. 

D. Abbott Green, Fingringhoe Hall, 
Colchester. 

3-5. 

Bernard Caeswell, Point on, B'oik- 
inghum. 

W. W. West, Needham Hall, Wisbech. 

PIiANTATIOHS AND NDRSEEIES. 

Professor Fraser Story. CTniversity 
OoUege ot North Wales, Bangor. 
Andrew Slater, Woixlstleld, Mal¬ 
vern. 


POBESTRT. 

J. F. Annand, Aimstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Charles Miles, Stamford, 

HOETIOULTUEE. 

N. F. Barnes, Baton Gardens, Chester, 

Edwin Beckett, The Gardens, 
Aklenham House, Elstree. 

A. Mac Kell AR, Royal Gardens, 
Windsor. 

Thomas Stevenson, Woburn Place 
Gartlens, Addlestone. 

CHIEF VETERINARY OFFICER. 

John Malcolm, F.KC.V.S., Holliday 
Street Wharf, Birmingham. 

VETERINARY INSPECTORS. 

Harry V. Low, M3-C.T.S., St. Giles 
Street, Norwich. 

Professor J. Macquebn, F.R.C.V.S., 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town, London, N.W. « 

William Bower, M.R.C.V.S., East 
Rndhara, King’s Lynii. 

F. L. Gooch, F.R.C.V.S., St. Martin’s, 
Stamford. 

T. G. Hbatlby, M.R.C.V.S., Wood- 
bridge. 

Horace L. Roberts, P.R.G.V.S., 
100 Princes Street, Ipswich. 

W. Shipley, F.R.O.V.S., Southtown, 
Great Yarmouth. 

R. C. Taylbr, M.R.C.V.S., Qu6en 
Street, Colchester, 

ASSISTANT VETERINARY OFFICER. 

Charles Hartley, Junv., 13 Friars 
Lane, Lincoln. 
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AWARDS OF PRIZES AT NORWICH, 

1911. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

I., Fir»t Prize. II., Second Prize. III., Third Prize. IV., Fourth Prize. 

V., Fifth Prize. E. H., Eeserve Eumher. H. 0., Hig-hly Commended. 

N.B.~ThB responBihility for the accuracy of the description or pedigree, and for 
the ehgibihty to compete of the animals entered in the following classes, rests 
solely with the Exhibitors. 

Unless otherwise stated, each Prize Animal m the Classes for Horses, Cattle. Sheep, 
and Pigs was “bred by Exhibitor.” 


HOESES. 

Shires. 


No ill Class 1.— Sliit'e Stallions^ foaled in 1910.* 

[8 entries, 3 absent.] 

5 I. \iC20, & E. H. for Champion. ®)-“Loed Rothschild. Trmg Park, Herts, for Cham¬ 
pion Challenger, bay, bred by J G. Williams, Pendley Manor, Trmgj s*. Child- 
wick Champion 22215 ,<l Tatton Mav Queen 49180 Lockinge Porost King 18867. 

2 II A. H. Claek, Moulton Eaugate, Hpaldmg, for Norbury King George, ba>, 

bred by Leopold 8iilomona Norburv Park, Dorking: •», Norbury Menestrel 2;t’543, 
d, Tockholes Bello 655U3 by Southgate Honoht Tom 16984 

8 III & H. WHITLEY, Pnmley Farm, Paignton, for Primley Champion, 

b<iy; s. Tatton Dray King 23777, e? Mollmgton Movement 48798 ?>?/Locking© Forest 
King 18867. 

7 E. R. & H. C.—The Duke of Westminster Katon Hall, Chesier, for Eaton 
Ensign. 


Class Z.—JShire Stallions^ foaled in 1909. [12 entries, 3 absent.] 

13 I. U20.)— JAMES FORSHAW SONS, Oarlton-on-Trcnt, Newark, for Leonardo 28462, 
brown, bred by 0. V Yates. Oatterall Hall, Garstang; $. Leo 2nd 23131 d. Oatternll 
Beautv 38426 by Sir George of Wilhngton 16976. 

17 II. (iJlO.)—liORD Middleton, BirdsauHouHe.Multon, for BirdsallForest King 2HII84, 
bay, bred ^ W, Webster, Stockton^on-Forest York; s. Redlynoh Foreet King 23626, 
d.Folville Petrel 47986 6?/Benedick 17761 « * 

10 in. (j65.>'~A.H. Clark, Moulton Baugaie, Bpaldmg, for Moulton Victor King 28690, 
bay, bredby J. G. Williams,Pendley Manor, Tnng, it LooklngeJPorest Kmg 18807* 
d. Rose 43144 bn Insurgent 11668, 

20 IV* <ir4.)-W. & H. Whitley, Pnmley Farm, Paignton, for Primley Bellivor 28679. 
bay, bred by T. H, B. Freshney, South Somerootes* Linos.; $. Tatton Dmy King 
23777, d, Clapton Bonny 47487 by Heokington Thumper 2nd 16174. 

9 E. K. & H. 0,—H.M. THE KING, Sandringham, for Golden Eock 2nd. 


Class B,—Shire StaUiom^ foaled itt 1908. [18 entries, 6 absent] 

28 I, <A*20, & Champion.a >-The Duke of Devonshire, Chatswortk OhesterAeld, 
for Warton Draughtsman 27896, bay, bred by J Bullock, Draycott-le-Olay, Sudbury, 
Derby; «. Tatton Friar 21953, d. Draycott Speculation 66789 by Ercall W W 146^. 

33 11. (jelO.)—L ord Rothschild, Tnng Park, Herts., for BlaisJon Jitter 27051, dark 
bay, bred by T. Steltox, Walden Court, Newent a Montford Jupiter 18940, <f. 
Teddesley M ly (Jueeu 40584. by Oannoek Bar None Conqueror 19443 
37 m (^5j~-The Duke of Westminster. Eaton Hall, Chester, tor Eaton Nonsuch 
2730L dark brown; s liymm Champion 22562, d. The Nun 21019 by Fear None 4394. 

35 rv. <jC4.>—Leopold R,u*omons, Norbury Park, Dorking, lor Bowsby Forest King 
^263, bay, bred by J. Jem-.on Mill House, CuckorUam, Gai'^lang ; k Hale Forest 
King 25252, d Tidy .52444 by Drayman 23id 10561 


* Prizes given by the Shire Horse Society. 

» Champion Gold Medal given by the Shire Horse Society for the best Stallion in 
Classes 1-S. 
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[Unlef5s otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor."] 

25 V. <^4.)-'Thoma.s Ewaet, Dunsmore Stud Farm, Rugby, for WaineroviS Jameson 
28909, brown, bred by J. Bingham, Denby, Derby; s. Dunsmoie Jameson 17973, 
d, Redmoor Bluebell 39986 by Menestrel 1418H. 

36 B. Iff. & H. 0.—SIR BEBKBLBr G, D. SHEFFIELD, Bt., Normanby Park, Doncaster, 
for Normanby Champion. 

Class 4.— Shire Fillies^ foaled in 1910. [18 entries, 8 absent.] 

43 I. (.JC20.O—SIB Walpole GRBENWELL, Bt., Harden Park, Woldjngham, for 
Harden Constance, bay ; s. Norbury Menestrel 23643, d. Harden Peach 64807 by 
Lockmge Pore^^t King 18867. 

49 II. (irio.i)—L obd Rothschild,T nngPark, Herts, for Halstead Duchess 7th, bay, 
bred by John Bradley, Halstead, Tilton, Leicester, RedZynch Forest King 23626, 
d. Halstead Duchess 6th 54035 by Menestrel 14180, 

41 III. (je5.')~THE Duke of DEYONSHIBB, Chats worth, Chesterfield, for Ohatsworth 
M^^bay; s. Halstead Royal Duke 25265, d. Buttercup 53371 hif Holker Menestrel 

51 IV. (jC4.)-Sik BERKELEY G. D. SHEFFIELD, BT- Normanby Park, Doncaster, for 
Normanby Royal Girl, bay ; a Halstead Royal Duke 26266, d. County Girl 63^ by 
Blythwood Kingmaker 18534. 

40 E. N. & H. 0.— The Duke of Devonshibb, for Chatsworth Ann. 

Class 6.— Shire Fillies^ foaled in 1909, [7 entries, 2 absent.] 

62 I. (dS20, & Champion.3)—W. & H. Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton, for Loma 
Doone 64248, brown, bred by T, Green, The Banls, Welshpool; a, Ciuldwick Cham¬ 
pion 22215. d, Bank Roseleaf 6291 by Bank Nil Despenmdum 21096. 

58 II. (£10.) -JOHN Bradley, Halstead, Tilton, Leicester, for Halstead Eoyal Duchess 

63853, bay; s. Lockmge Forest King 18867, d. Halstead Duchess 3rd 42121 ^ Menestrel 
14180. 

59 III. (£5,)—Robert Heath, Biddulph Grange, Biddnlph, Congleton, for Oanie 

Nation 63162, hay, bred by W. <fc G. Proudley, Scotterthorpe, Lincoln; a. Redlynch 
^nator 24557, d. Scottertborpe Star 61771 by rlum Dough 22^6. 

67 B. N. 4e H. 0.—E. W, BETTS, Babingley, King’s L>Tm, for Babingley Forest Queen. 

Class 6,—Shire Filliee^ foaled in 1908. [6 entries, 1 absent.] 

66 I, (£20.)—SIR WALPOLE GREENWBLL, BT., Harden Park, Woldingham. for Duns- 
more Chessie 60183, chestnut, bred by J. & M. Hewitt, Monks Kir^, Lutterworth; 
a Dunsmore Raider 21387, d. Jewel’s Eve 39317 6y Ihickrup Pnnee Harold 18294. 

68 11. (£10.>—J. Ellis potter, Moor Hall, Aughton, Ormskirk, for Champion’s Choice 

69769, bay, bred by Edward Green, The Moors, Welshpool; a. Ohildwick Champion 
^216, d. Willaston Countess 46726 by Warton Drayman 10223. 

66 in. (£6.)— Robert heath, Biddulph Grange, Blddulph, Congleton, for Ooshy 
Melody 59917, bay, bred by Elliott Hollier, Crolt, Leicester; a. Cosby Albert 23191^ 
d. Mimosa 83128 by Hitchin Conqueror 44.18. 

69 E. N. & H. 0.— Leopold Salomons, Norbury Park,* Dorking, for Ahingurorth 

Gipsy. 


Class 7,^SAire J/ares^ with FoaU at foot* [18 entries, 6 absent,] 

74 I. (£20, & E. N. for Champion.*)—SIR Walpole Grebnwbll,^t., Harden Park, 

.. . , 



» Prizes given by the Shire Horse Society. 

« Ohampiom Gold Medal given by the Shire Horse Society for the bdst Mare or 
FiUy in Classes 4-7. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exlnbitor."J 


Olasfl 8, —Shire Q>U Foals^the produce of Mares entered ui Class 7. 

[8 entries, 4 absent,] 

P3 I. (illOJ—MRS. E. E. M. SiLUBEB, Preston Hall, A^losford, Kent, for bay, loaled 
March 18 j &. Norbury Menestrel 2354H, d, Bodenliiim Ladv 11222 hy Herelord 180Sh. 
91 II (^€rs.)— P. B. MUKTZ, Umberslade, Hockley Heath, lor Hmberslade Hemloom, bay, 
foaled April 14; «. General ol Hothfleld 2.1229. d. liuddingfcon Ilenre^s 40074 by Oal- 
wich Heuloom 14r)i7. ^ 

95 III. (^3.)-Eobert a. YERBUEaH, M.P., Woodfold Park, Blackburn, for l^own, 
foaled April 1: s Heale Adonis 25273, d. Maud of the Forest 51633 hy Lockmue Forest 
King 18867. 

89 R. N. k H. 0.—CHIVEES & SONS, ltd., Histon, Cambridge, ior Histon Star. 

Class 9. —Shire Filly Foals, the produce of Mares eniered in. Class 7. 

[8 entries, I absent.] 

97 I. Walpole Gbbbnwbll, Bt.. Harden Park, Woldmgham, for bay, 

foaled April 2; s, Childwick Champion 22215, <i. Chddwick Boscmary 3.5374 by 
Burton Coming King 11 »71. „ _ ,, , ^ 

102 II. <jC5.)—SIR Edwaed stern. Fan Court, Ohertsey, for Queen May, black, foaled 
Feb. 4; *. Daneslield Stonewall 23214, d. Buscot Fantasy 47384 hy Conqueror of 
WaresleylS^. ,,,,,,, 

99 III, <jC3.)~E. E. Pearson. Bnekendonbury, Hertford, tor brown, ioaled I<eb, 1; 

s, ColeshiU Forester 24149, d. Saxon Violet 2h831 by Saxon Sain 15.340 
96 B. K. & IL 0,— JAMES FoBSHAW & Sons, Carlton.on-Treiit, Newark, for Canton 
Princess. 

Clydesdales." 

Glass 10 .—Clydesdale Stallions, foaled in 1910. [10 entries, 1 absent.] 


113 I. (£20t & E. N, for Champion.**)—T. PuitoiE Somerville, Sandilands, Lanark, 
forScotland’sFavonrite, brown, bred by J. Ernest Kerr, H.irviostoun Castle, Dollar j 
s. Royal Favourite 10630, d. Pvrene 19676 by Baron’s Prid<"i 9122. 

109 II. (jfilO.)—A. & W. MONTOOMBRY, Netherhall and Banks, Kirkcudbright, for black, 
bred by H. B. Marshall, Rachan, Broughton, Peeblesshire; s. Baron’s Pndo 9122, 
’ d, Sarcelle 26861 by Everlasting 11331. 

106 HI. WILLIAM DUNLOP, Dunure Mains, Ayr, for Dunure Social Friend, 
black, bred by J, Gray, Longue, Tarbolton t «, Baron of Buchlyvie 11263, d, Bessie 
of Longue 16113 by Royal Gurtly 9844. 

108 E. H. k H. O.-A. & W. MONTGOMERY, for bay. 


Class 11,— Clydesdale Stallions, foaled in 1909. [.> entries, none absent.] 

116 I. (jC20,)— A. & W. Montgomery, NetherhaJl and Banks, Kirkcudbright, for 
Premier Baron 15984, bay, bred by J. P, Sleigli, St. Johns Wells, Fyvio ; «, Baron’s 
Pride 9122, d. Nellie of Fy vie 203^ by Mercutio 11431. 

117 II. (jCIO,)— A. A W. MCntgoMERY, for Eoyal Purple 160114, black, bred by George 
Ar|0, Petty, Fyvie; #. Everlasting 11831, d. Dull of Potty 17307 by Prince of Carlung 

118 III. George Watson, Lowlleldhouse, Wigton, for General Miller, brown, 
br^ by J. Miller, Milton, Kilmalcolm ; s. Sir Hugo 10924, d, Milton Fu vountc ^9U9 
by Rothesay Bay 10^ 

114 E. H. k H. 0.— William Dunlop, Dunure Mains, Ayr, for Hu^o Pride. 

ClajM 12,—Clydesdale Stallions, foaled in 1908. [4 entries, 1 abnenl.] 

122 I. (4920, k Oham^on.*)— A. k W. MONTGOMERY, Netherhall and Banks, Kirkcud¬ 
bright, for Eoyal Warden 16046, hay, bred by J. Merson, Oraigwillie, Huntly; e. 
Everlasting 11831, d. Gem of Craigwillie 21697 by I^nce Thomas 10262. 

119 II. (XlO.)— MAJOR SPENCER F. OHionESTBR, Embley Park, Romsey, for Special 

Du»«re Btouliesi. 

120 III. (A’5.)-OOUNTy LIVE STOCK INSURANCE ASSOOUTION, I/TD., Oounty Insur¬ 
ance Buildings, York, for Cock of the South, brown, bred by H, % Walker, North 
Moor Farm, Silkswortb, Sunderland; #. Cock o’ th’ North 12102, d. Eosemary’s Last 
18456 by Tynedale Prince 10473. 

Glass 18. — Clydesdale Mllies, foaled in 1910. [9 entries, 2 absent.] 

131 1- (^20.)-STEPHEN MITCHELL, Boquhan, Kippen Station, for Nannie* bay, bred hy 
James Gr^, Birkenwood, Gargunnock; A Apukwa 14567, d. Lady Jane 19B69 ty 
Balmedie Queens Guard 109 66. 

^ E60 towards these Prizes were given by the Clydesdale Horse Society. 

^ Ohamdion Prize of £10 given by the Olydesd^e Horse Society tor the best Stallion 

in Classes lQ-12. 
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tUnlesB otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

126 II, (^10.)—J. EENEST Kebb, Hannestoun Castle, Dollar, for Harviestoun Phyllis, 

««« lioyal Favourite 10630, d. Chester Princess 16371 hv Baron’s Pride 9122. 

128 III. (;C5.)~"HenrY B. Marshall, Bachan, Broughton, Peeblesshire, forbayjbredby 
TC. Gibson, Hightown, Dumfnes, « Gartly Bonus 13491, d, Nell 2nd 22785 hy Rubicon 
10894. 

124 B. K. & H. 0.— ’William Dunlop, Dmxure Mams, Ayr, for Bunure Blach Silk. 

Class 14.— Clydesdale Willies, foaled in 1909. [6 entries, none absent.] 

134 I. (a*20, & R. B. for Champion. i)~William Dunlop, Dunure Mams, Ayr, for 
Dnnnre Myrene(vol.32 v 260),bay,biedby B.Waldio Muirdeugh, Lauder; 8 Baron 
of Buddy vie 11263, d Muircleugh Belle 18447 5y Montrave Mac 9958 

136 II. CjTIO.)— Henry B, Marshall, Rachan, Broughton, Peeblesshire, for Honey 
Moon, brown, bred by Cameron, Lmcluden Mams, Dumfnes, «. Scottish Orest 13182, 
d Royal Edward 11495. 

135 III. (j(C5.)—J. Ernest Kerr, Harviestonn Castle, Dollar, for Harviestotin Amy, hay, 
bred by W, G. OampbelL High Borgue, Kiikcudbright; «. Baron’s ]^de 9122, d. 
Maud of High Borgue 15980 by Montrave Mac 9968. 

133 R. H. & H. C.— Henry DobinsoN & SON, Hdsiugton Laithes, Kendal, for 
Belsington Princess. 

Class 16.— Clydesdale Willies, foaled in 1908. [7 entries, 3 absent.] 

138 I, (je20.1— Robert Brydon, The Dene, Scaham Harbour, for Silver Rneen, bay, 
bred by the Seaham Stud Company, Seaham Harbour; s Silver Cup 11184, d, 
Seaham Queen by Lord Stewart 10084 

142 II. (j(?10.)— Stephen Mitchell, Boquhan, Kippen station, tor Sweet Melody (vol. 
31, P. 406), brown, bred by James Dunlop, Oldhall, Fenwick; s, Hiawatha 10067, 
d Harmony 21278 hi/ Baron of Buchlyvie 11263. 

140 III, (iCS.)—WiLiiAM DUNLOP^JDunure MAms, Ayr, for Harviestonn Rose (vol. 31, 
p. 110), bay, bred by J. Ernest Kerr, Harviestonn Castle, Dollar: 8. Marmion 11429, 
d, Rosedew 16783 by Baron’s Pnde 912i. 

139 R. H. & H. 0.— major spencer F. Ohichestbb, Embley Park, Hornsey, for May. 

Class IS.— Clydesdale Mares, with Woals at foot [7 entries, 4 absent.] 

148 I. Sc Champion. i)—J. Ernest Kerr, Harviestonn Castle, Dollar, for Peggy 
Pride, bay, toaled m 1903, bred by W. Muir, Newhouse, Kirknewton; «. Baron's 
Pride 91^ d. Maggie l&t of Newhouse 18077 hy Pnncc Romeo 1844. [Foal by 
Scotland Yet 34839.] 

149 II. (jCIO.)— Stephen ISdiTOHBLL, Boquhan, Kippen Station, for Minniewawa 21^, 
dark brown, foaled m 1904, bred by the late St. Clair Cunningham, Hedderwick 
HiU, Dunbar; h. Hiawatha 10067, a. White Heather 16022 by Baron’s Pride 91^, 
[Foal by Baron of Buchlyvie 11263.] 

Class 17*— Clydesdale Woals, tlie produce of Mares entered in Class 16. 

[6 entri^ 8 absent.] 

156 1. (iClO,)—STEPHEN MITCHELL, Boquhan, Kippen Station, for dark brown colt, 
foaled March 24 ; «. Baron of Buchlyvie 11263, d. Minmewawa 21620 by Hiawatha, 

165 II. J. ERNEST Kerr. Harviestonn Castle, Dollar, lor bay colt, foaled May 10 ; 
«. S^tland Yet 14889, d. Peggy Pride hy Baron's Pride 91^. 

157 ni. <4C3 .)-“Stephen MITOHBLL, for brown <*oli foaled March 21; «. Hiawatha 
10067, d. Thelma 2nd (vol. SO, p. 211) hy Baron’s Pride 9122. 


Sxififolks.^ 


Class 18 ,—Suffolk Stallions, foaled in 1910. [6 entries, 3 absent.] 

168 I, Kenneth M, Clark, Sudhoume Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for Sudhonme 

Aeronte 3902 ; s, Sudboum© Aram 3287, d. Sudhoume Daylight 5924 by Dcnmngton 
Cupbearer 30)86, 

101 IL (j610,)—Sir Outhbbrt QUiltbr, Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for 
Bawdsey Harvest King 3879 ; «. Bawdsey Harvester 3076, d. Bawdsey Marguerite 
3733 by Eclipfto 2027. 

162 III. CARLYLE SMITH Aahmoor, Oan^ea AslpA Wickham Mwket, for 

Ashmoor Lord Grey 8866, bred by W. Gray, Parham HaR, Wickham Market; 
s, Saturn 20^ d. Daisy 4398 by Sutton Swell 


t Champion Prize of ElO given by the Clydesdale Horse Society for the best Mare or 
FiHy in Classes IS-’IG. 

a towards these Prizes were given by the Suffolk Horse Society, and E48 by the 
Norwich Local Committee. 
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CUnle«Js otherwise stated, each, prize animal named below w’as “bred by exhibitor.’’] 


Class 19.— Siiffolh Stallions, foaled hi 1909. [HI entries, 2 ali^^ent.] 

170 I. (j£:20, & Champion J)—ARTHUR T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Trmiley, fpswicli, for 
Morston Peter 3681. bred by E. WiUiams, The Hall, Alderton ; s. H irvester 3070, d. 
Alagpie Here wood 2253. „ 

109 II. (iClO.)- ARTHUR T PRATT ior Morston Joan 3657, bred bv K. Williams, The 
Hall Alderton *, s. Har^'ester 3076, d Nightlight 4800 ho Gay Monareli 2615. 

167 III. r^5.)— The marquis of Geahaim, Easton Parh, Wickham Market, for Easton 
Hum Punch 3688; s. Hennmgton Cupbearer 30BC, d. Brondy 6737 by Border Minstrel. 

168 R. N, & H. 0.—ARTHUR T. PRiVTT, for Morston Honor. 


Class 20. —Suffolk Stallion^ foaled in 190$. [9 entiies, none absent.] 

183 1. (jC20, & R. N. for Champion.^)—ARTHUR T. PiLm. Morston Hall, Tnmloy, 
Ipswich, for Morston Samson ^89, bred by H. Cross, Txworth, Bury St Edmunds ; 
a, Poniham Cornet 3371, d. Violet by Cockfield Prince 3(173 
185 II. (jflO)— SirOuthbertQuilter. Bt., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbndge,ior Bawdsey 
Volunteer 3di8; <?. Bentley War Cry 3028, d. Golden Drop 5010 by Golden Gram 2179 
182 III. (A‘5.;—The Marquis op graham, Easton Park, wickhtim iNfarket, for Easton 
Prmce 3698, bred by S. G. Oarley, Saxtead, Framlingham, Bennington CuplK‘ai er 
3086, d. Ruby by Border Minstrel 2287. 

181 R. N. & H. C.—HBNneth M. Clark, Sudbonme Hall, Orforcl, for Sudboume 
Minstrel 


Class 21.— Suffolk Stallions, fouled iu or hefore 
[6 entries, 2 absent] 

192 I. (i:20.)"-aiR CUTHBERT QuiLTEB, BT.,Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey 
Laddie 3637, foaled m 1907; s. Baw'dsey Hars ester 3076, d, Woolpit Lass 4109 by 
Worcester 2279, 

193 li. (iriO,)—SIR OuTEBBRT QuiLTBR, Bt., for Bawdsay Marshall Hey 3385, loaled m 
1906; s. Napoleon 2933, tl Bawdsey Mary 4910 by Prince Wedgowood 2381 

194 III. (j£,‘5.>^A. Carlyle Smith. Ashmoor, Campsea Asho, Wickham Market, for 
Ashmoor Brogue 3731, foaled in 1906, bred by P. Smith, Woodbndge; s. Rendloshant 
Goldsmith 3(^5, il Brocade 3434 by Wedgewood 1749. 

Class 22.— Suffolk Fillies, foaled in 1910. [8 entries, 3 absent,] 

200 I. (i?20.)-*SiE CUTHBERT QuiLTBR, Bt., Bawds^ Monor, Woodbndgt*, lor Bawdsey 
Bloom 7034; s. Bawdsey Harvester w76, d. Riimsholt Blossom 3716 by Prince 
Arthur 2288. 

198 II. (veiO.)—T he marquis op Graham, Easton Park. Wickham Market, for Easton 
Comet 7039, bred by the late L. Smith, Hasketon, Woodbridgo , s. Batum 2ty)3, d. 
Ha&keton Bloom 6231 by Prince Albert 2523. 

197 III. (jes.)—K enneth M. Clark, Sudboume Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for Sudhonrne 
Winnie 6782; s Sudboume Arab! 3287, d. Kudbourne Winnipeg 6437 by The Czar 1764. 

196 R. N. & H. 0,—KBNNETH M- OlARK, for Sudbonme Twinkle. 

Class %Z,Suffolk Fillies, fyaled in 1909. [9 entries, 2 absent.] 

203 I. U20.)—Kenneth M. Clark, Sudboume Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for Sudboume 
Arcadia 6697; s. Sudboume Sunshmo 3374, d Budbouru(‘ Arabelle 5172 by 
Wedgewood 1749. 

204 n. (A'IO.I-Kenneth M. Clark, for Sudboume Belladonna 6711; a Sudlioumo 
Arabi 3287, d. Sudboume Beauty 6511, by Pnnee Albert2525. 

205 III. <^5.)-The MARQUIS OF GRAH.ur, Bastou Park, Wickham Market, for Easton 
Lady in Waiting 6731, bred by B. G Carley. Raxtead, Pramlmgham ; s. Bennington 
Cupbearer 3086, d. Belle 3688 by Wedgewood 2nd 2045. 

211 B. N. & H, 0.—“ALFRED J. SMITH,Rondlcshom, Wooclbridge, tor Rendlesham Belle. * 

Class 2^,—-Suffolk Fillies, foaled in 1908. [6 entries, I absent.] 

215 I (ie20.)~SiR CUTHBERT QuiLTER, Bt., Bawdbey Manor, Woodbridgo, fur Bawdsey 
Minerva 6149, s. Bawdsey Harvester 3176, d. Sutton Vemis 5693 by Mars 2131 

2L n. (iJlO,) - A. CvELTLE SMITH, Ashmoor, Campsea Ashe, Wickham Market, for 
Ashmoor Lady Jane 7012, bred by J. Capon, Beumngtou, Framlingham; «, Oliver 
3227, d Lady 4620 by Sutton Swell 2686. 

213 in. (/S.I^Kennbth M. Clark, Sudboume Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for Sudboume 
Ggjda 6422; s. Sudbonme Sunshine 3374, d. Sudboume Gusfiie 0847 by Lowostoit 

212 R. N. & H, C.™Kenneth M. Clauk, for Sudboume Cowslip. 


i Coronation” Challenge Gup given by the Suffolk Horeo Society for the best 
Stallion m Classes 18-21, 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.’*] 

Class 25.— BuJ/ollt with Foals at foot, [9 entries, 3 absent.] 

3211, (irso.) - SiE CCJTHBBET QuiLTER, BT., Bawd^ey Manor, Woodbridcfe, for Bawdsey 
■WasdoH 6493, foaled m 1907; «. Bawdsey Harvester .9070, d. Bawdsey Chma Doll 
4290 by Prmeo Wedjjfewood 2304. [Foil by Bentley War Cry 3028], 

318 II. (410.) J. B\rrell, Coddenham Hall, near Ipswich, for Queen of Ooddenham 
5716, loaled in 1904 ; ,s. Butlev Marquis 2572, d. Queenie by Wedgewood 1740. [Foal 
by Bonumgton Cupbearer ,9080.] 

319 HI, 14*6.)— Kenneth M. Clare, Sudboume HaH, Orford, Suffolk, for Sudbourne 
Bristle 5770, fo.iled m 1900, bred by Thomas Pettit, Saxmundham: ,v. Lord Peyton 
2065, d. Brisk 2281 by Cupbearer 3rd 566. [Foal by Sudhourno Arabi 3287.] 

Class 26. —Suffolh FoalSy the produce of Marcs entered xn Class 26. 

[9 entries, 3 absent.] 

228 L (410)— Kenneth M. Clark, Sudbourne Hall, Orford, Suffolk, W flllv. foaled 
Jan. 30; &. Sudboume Arabi 3287, d. Sudboume Bristle 5770 by Lord Peyton 2065 
227 II. < 45 )“J. B.UtRELL, Coddenham HalL near Ipswich, for colt, foaled March 13; 

ii. BcTinington Cupbearer 3086, d. Queen of Coddenham 6716 hy Butley Marquis 
333 III. (,43.)-Sin OUTHBERT QUILTBB, BT., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridee, for 
llUy, loaled Feb. 24. .s. Bentley War Cry 3028, d. ^wdsey Waxdoll 6193 by 
Bawdsey Harvester 3076. 

235 B. N. & H. 0.—The EARL OF Stradbrokb, Henham Hall, Wangford, for Henham 
Gtoldreef. 

Draught Horses.^ 

Class 27. —Draught Oeldhigs^ foaled in, 1907 or 1908. [7 entries, none absent.] 

211 I. (420.)-Sir Peter 0, walker, Bt., Osmaston Manor, Derby, for Cheshireman 
(Shire), brown, loaled m 1908, bred by S. Barker, Kusbton, Tarporlc^ ; s. Rustic 
Friar 31580, d. Orford Mhggio 425^7 by Rokeby Portland 15708 

336 II, (410.)—FRED BRAZiE^ Qrandborough, Winslow, for Worsley Special (Shire), 
brown, foaled in 1008, bred by B. H. Rowe, Tutbury.Burton-on-Trent; a Markeaton 
Special Brand 23572, d. Brisk 53286 by Pride of Blagdon 6272. 

239 III. (45.)— Thomas Nesbitt, AbragtonGrange,Oambridfte, for black. (Olvdesdale 
and Shire), toalod in 1007 ; s. Moulton Bnterpnse, d. Lady Wolsloy by Lord Wolsley. 

337 R, K. & H, 0.—R. H. OURRIB, Moulsham Lodge, Ohelmsfoid, for Moulsham Boss. 

Htmters.® 

Class 28, — ITunfer Colts or Qeldings^ foaled in 1910. [10 entries, 2 absent.] 
249 I. (420.)— WILLIAM H. SHIERS, The Red House, Hartford, Cheshire, for Walnut, 
bay colt, brod by F. B, Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, Newark: a. 
Blankney, d Beechnut 2nd 3284. 

247 II. (410,) -Ernest W. Robinson, Liscombe, Leighton Buzzard, for Village Blacik- 
smith* chestnut colt; s Hackenschmidt (vol. 20,p.892, G.S.B.), d. Chorus Girl 2nd 
by Riverstown (vol. 17. p. 701, G.S,B.). 

245 III, (46,)-^'HARLES j. 0. HiLL, Glontworth Hall, Lincoln, for Fairfield, bay colt, 
bred by A. O- Haslew'ood, Fairfield. Buxton; s, Ormeton, d. Countess 

248 R. R. & H, C.—PANDlA P. RODOOANAOHI, Dunchurch, near Rugby, tor Freshwater. 

Class 29. —Hunter Geldings,, foaled in 1909. [14 entries, 2 absent.] 

257 I. (420.J -Lord Middleton, Birdsali House, Malton, for Syntax, chestnut; s. 
Wales, cf. Sympathy by Gordon. 

264 II, (410.)— F. B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwmstowe, Newark, for Blue¬ 
beard (Kupp. No. 62), chestnut, bred by A. Spencer, OxbiU, Kind on; s. Hvengali, 
d by Pathfinder. 

256 III, (45.) -Lord Middleton, for Hotspur (Supp. No. 87), bay; s. Wales, d. Holly¬ 
hock 3453 by Gordon. 

262 IV, (44.)-MRS, J. M. WALMSLEy, The Priory, Tatbury, for Royalist (Supp. 
No. 76), black, bred by M. Holloway, Kingseote, Tetbury; s. Royal Bounty, d. 
by Pepjiermint 

254 R. N. & H. 0,—Sir Meerik BOBBELL, Bt., Knepp Castle, Horsham, for Sunbeam. 

Class 30. —Hunter Geldings^ foaled in 1908. [16 entries, 6 absent.] 

373 I. (420.)—A. R. MlDWOOD. Fem Hill, Knutaford, for Oavendish, brown, bred by 
W. Severs Green Harnmerton, York 

278 II. (410.)— The Duchess of Newcastle, Clumber. Worktop, for Clumber 
Jupiter, dark bay; s, Whitehall 18^, d. Ripple by St. Gilmer. 

1 Prizes given by the Norwich Local Committee. 

‘■i 4190 towards these Pnzes were given hy a Member of the R.A.S.E. interested In 
the breeding of Hunters. ^ 
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[Ualess otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 


267 HI. ijPS.)—W. K. Clabke, Dehden Halt Loughton, Essex, for Curiosity (Supp, 
No. 36). chestnut; s. Intaglio, d. Flash 2ad 3956 by Travles. 

2eH IV. u*4.)— Mbs. Kobeet Oottrill, Sandal Lodge, Droitwioh, for Condor (Supp. 

No 67), chestnut, bred by D. Haward, Carrigtwohili; s. Ben, d. by Baron Parney. 
272 E. K. & H. O.—COLONBL H. Jbeome, OB, Bilton Halt York, for Ludlow, 


Class 31.— Hunter Fillies^ foaled in 1910. [13 entries, 4 absent.] 

287 I. (^20, & Champion. O—MAEy, Duchess op Hamilton, Easton Park, Wickham 
isiarket, for chestnut; s. St. Jacques, d. Mama 

286 II. (jei0-)~MAJOE-GEN. GOLBSWORTHY, G.B., Yaldham Manor,Kemsmg. Sevenoaks, 
for Pearl 2nd 3996. chestnut; b. Battlement, d. Diamond 3365 by Eglamoro. 

285 HI. (i:5,)~SiR WALTBE GiLBEY, BT., Elsenham HaU, Essex, for Bouncey Bella, 
brown; s. Flambeau 67, d. Falmouth BeUe. 

283 IV, (ie4.)-~SiR MEEEIK BURRELL, BT. Knepp Castle, Horsham, for Sunray 4046, 
chestnut; s. Bed Heart, d, Snrrenden 3757. 

284 R. U. & H, 0.— The REV. ALFRED L. Fellowes, Shotesham Vicarage, Norwich, 
for Powder. 


Class 32.— Hunter FilUea^ foaled in 1909. [10 entries, none absent.] 

303 I. (^20, &; E. N. for Champion. i)—F. B Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, 
Newark, for Juliet 3rd 4053, chestnut, bred by H. Hothcrmgton, Armathwaito, 
Cumberland; a. Time Table. 

302 II. fdClO.)— William severs, Wilstrop Halt Green Hammerton, York, for Actress 
7th 4068, brown; a. Atlas, d. Blue Bell 2nd 4067 by Langton 2nd, 

297 III, (jC5.)—MRS. Burrell, Oarham Hall, Ooldstronm, for Scalene 3707, chestnut x 
s. Gold, d. The Rhomb 3777 by Isoscelea 

300 E. B. & H. 0.— CHARLES X 0. HHL, Glentworth Halt Lincoln, for Miss Selby. 

Class 33.— Hunter Fillies ^footed in 1908. [8 entries, 2 absent.] 

312 I. f^C20.)—P. B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, Newark, for Lucy 
Grey, bay; a. Barbarian, d. Lucy Grey 2611 by Duke of Portland. 

311 n, Cjei0.)-E. S. TOMLINSON, Eauceby, near Grantham, for Travelling Lady 3782, 
chestnut, bred by 0. W, Cross, Marnham Halt Newark: *, Travelling Lad, d> Tet by 
Blue Blood. 

309 W. Talbot, Blickling Lodge, Aylsham, for Tablet, brown; 

Hmdiey, d. Abbess. * 

310 N. & H. C.-W. HERBERT TAYLOR, Lower Woodsfleld, Newland, Malvern, for 
Lady Somerset 2nd. 


Class 34.— Hunter Mares^ toith Foals at foot^ up to from 12 to 14 stone, 

[21 entries, 6 alient,] 

315 I. Ci;20, Ohampioma & 0up.*)~SiR Mbrrik Burrell, Bt., Knepp Castle, Horsham, 
for Casual (vohl), bay, foaled in 190Lbred by the Earl of Lonsdale, Barleythorpe, 
Oakham; «. Oastlenock 2, d. Sister Mary by Brown Prince. [Foal by Hanover 
Square*! 

^ Rugby, for Fleur-de-Lys 

R, N, Byass, Stow-on-the-Wold; a Herald, U 
_ Tormonite^ The Lawyer. [Foal 6i/Red Sahib.] * ^ 

3 m, W. ROBINSON, Liscombe, Leighton Buzzard, for Vademecua 


iu Hidden Treasure. JFoal by Rousseau.] 

House, Hartford, Cheshire, for Beechnut 
, 2nd 3284, bay, foaled m 190L [Foal by Squadron Leader,] 

333 R* H* & H, 0.—P. B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, Newark, for 

Ji &16I8rC6* 


Class ZS,-^Hunter Mares, with. Foals at foot, up to more than 14 stone, 

[7 entries, 1 absent.] 

337 I. E, R. for Champion,^ E. N. for Cup.»)—Miss A. W. HlONETT, Offley Ley, 

breeder unknown. [Foal by Squadron 

given by the Hunters’ Improvement Society for the beS; 
in ti^e^HimS^StuS bSS ol<t ia Classes 31-33, which is registered with a number 

Gold Medal given the Hunters’ Improvement Society for the best 
in^ HunterStod^oo^^^^^** Classes 34 and 33f which is registered with a number 

M^re Bichmond Royal Horse Show Society for the best Brood 
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ClTnlesa otherwise stated, each pnze animal named below was “ bred by exhibitor.*'] 

334 II. (jCIO.)—Sir Mbrrik Burrell, Bt.. Knepp Castle, Horsham, for Speculation 
3733. bay, foaled in 1898, bred bv T. & M. Sedpfwiolc, Darlington; *. Pmzon CyoI. 17. 
p. 480) Luck's All (vol. 1], p. 496) {^onl by Bed Heart ] 

340 III. (jC5J—F B Wilkinson, 0«i\endish Lodge, Edwmstowe, Newark, for Alice 
22nd, chestnut, foaled in 1906, bred by M. Smitli, Baton, near Retford; Top Card, 
d. by Master Bob [Foal by Billidue ] 

336 R. N. & H. 0.— -Breberick Hardy, Staunton Hall, Nottingham, for Portland 
Bnchess. 

Class 36.— JSunter Colt FoaU^ the produce of Marei in Classes 34 or 35. 

[8 enfciies, 2 absent."] 

344 I. (^10.)—Major-Genbral Goldsworthy, 0.3., Yaldhnm Manor, Kemsmg, 
Sevenoaks, for chestnut, foaled April 10: s Red Heart, d Diamond 3365 bn Eglamore. 

348 IL (j 66.)—-F. B WILKINSON, Oavendish Lodge, Edwmstowe, Newark, for chestnut, 
foaled March 21: s Avance, d Paleface. 

346 III. (je3.)~-BRNBST W. BOBINSON, Liseombe, Leighton Buzzard, for brown, foaled 
March 3 ; s. Chuckan ay (vol 20, p 8H O S B.), d Vadeniecum (vol. 2L p 848, G S B ) 
by Hackler (vol. 17, p 261, G S B) 

346 B. IT. & H. 0.— Frederick Hardy, Staunton Hall, Nottingham. 

Class 87. —Bunter Filly Foals, the produce of Mares in Classes 34 or 35. 

[16 entries, 4 absent.] 

355 I. (jeiO.)— Miss a. W. Hionett, Offley Ley, Orewe, for bay, foaled March 25; «. 
Squadron Leader, d. Diana, 

352 II. CdC5.V~DAVrD DAVIES, MP, Plas Dinam. Llandinam, for Florodora, bay, foaled 
March 21; s. Pedlar Brand, d, Florence 3406 

350 HI. (i?3.)^SlR MERRIK Burrell, Bt., Knepp Castle, Horsham, for Amazon, 
chestnut, foaled April 24 ? <t. Red Heart, d. Speculation 3733 by Pmzon. 

363 R. IT. & H. 0.— Bertram W. Talbot, Bhcklmg Lodge, Aylsham. 

Hunter Riding: Classes.' 

Class 38. —Bunder Mares or CeldingSy foaled in 1907, up to from 

12 fa 14 stone. [6 entries, none absent.] 

367 I. (jC15.)'~John H. Stokes, Nether House, Great Bowden, Market Harborough, 
for King Greorge, chestnut gelding 

366 II. (jC10.)~Thb Rev ALFRED L. FBLLOWBS, Shotesham VicarageJSTorwich, for 
St. Andrew, bay gelding, s. St Lorenzo, d. Petrel 2nd 3629 6?/ .rupiter Tonans Colt. 

368 III. (jC5.)—B. S. Tomlinson, Rauceby, near Grantham, for Grey Friar, grey 
gelding 

365 IV. (jCA)—R. H, Allen, Hackford, Attleborough, for brown gelding, bred by 
W. Goodwyn, East Winch, King's Lynn; s Master Lovat, d. Gaberdene by Ascetic. 

Class 80 .—Bunter Mares or Geldings, foaled in 1907, up to more than 14 stone, 

[4 entries, 1 absent.] 

373 I. (iCl5 .)—John H. stokes, Nether Hou«*e, Great Bowden, Market Harborough, 
for Golden Amber, chestnut gelding; bred by M. Blakey, Ooxwold, Torks.; e* Red 
Eagle, d. 6v Ambergria 

370 II. (jCIO.)—F. Gordon OoLMAN, Liitlcburgh, Burgh Heath, Surrey, for Cairo, bay 
gelding; s. Riverstown, d. Homely La^-s by Homely. 

372 III. C^6.)-HAEOld Lowthbb and X H. LONGE, The Hotel, Northwood,Middleaez, 
for Paddy, bay gelding, breeder unknown. 

Class —Hunter Mares or Geldings, Noeice, fouled in or before 

up to fnom 12 ft/14 stone, [11 entries, 2 absent.] 

384 L (jClS.)—?, B. WILKINSON, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, Newark, for In the 
Gloaming, chestnut gelding, foaled m 1906. 

374 II, (jeiOj—SIB Mbrrik BURRELL, BT.. Knepp Oastle, Horsham, for Red Hawke, 

bay gelding, foaled in 1906. _ 

383 III, ?|65.)-^HE COUNTESS OP WARWICK, Warwick Lodgef Melton Mowbray, for 
Frank, chestnut gelding, foaled m 1905, brewer unknown, 

376 XV, (^5.)—JOHN Draoe, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for Bound Orer, bay 
gelding, foaled in 1906. breeder unknown. 

383 V. (jC5.)~*dOHN H. STOKES, Nether House, Great Bowden, Market Harborough, for 
Courtier, brown gelding, foaled in 1906. 

377 R. H. & H. 0.—Gordon B. Foster, The Hail, Thome, Yorks, for Whitley Bridge. 
Class 41. —Bunter Mares or Geldings, Novice, foaled in or before 1906, up to 

more than 14 [11 entaics, 2 absent,] 

398 I. (jffl5 .>—John H. stokes, Nether House, Great Bowden, Market Harhorottghi 
for Bxgnity, chestnut gelding, foal ed in 1904. __ 

I Prizeslgiven by the Norwich Xxical Oommiitee. 
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[Unle'=is otliorwise stated, each prize animal named below was ‘bred by exhibitor."] 


305 II. F. B. WILKINSON, Ca\endish Lodge, Edwmstowe, Newark, for Ashton, 

<»hestnut gelding, foaled in 1905. _ 

387 III, (^C5.)— John DRAGB, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for Domino, bay gelding, 
foaled in 1906, breeder unknown , 

■i94 IT. The Countess of Warwick, Warwick Lodge, Melton Mowbiay, for 
August, brown gelding, foaled in 1906, breeder unknown. 

389 V. t^5.) MAJOR GEOPPBEY ^LYN, Melcbbourne Pnory, Sliambrook, for Ballinleen, 
Kiy gelding, foaled in 1905, bred by W. Kearney, Ballinleen, Bansba ; s Ormelio, d. 
York. 

391 E. N. & H. 0.— Captain M. Hill, Westwood House, West Bergholt, Essex, for 
Bocklight. 

Class 42.— Mares or Gfeldnigs, foaled in or before 1907, vj) to 
from 12 to 13 7 stone. [19 entiles, 1 absent.] 

404 I. (;^20.b~THB Countess of Warwick, Warwick Lodge, Melton Mowbray, for 
Zealot, chestnut gelding, foaled in 1905, bred by R. L. Fenwick, Little Bclvoir. 
Melton Mowbray : s. Whisperer, d. by ZeaL 

396 11. (jCIS.)—E. 0. N. ASHTON, The Cottage, Doveridge, Derby, for Thermos, brown 
gelding toaled in 1903. _ 

307 III. J. H DUNN, Coombe Cottage, Kingston Hill, for Barbiaon, grey geldmg, 

loaled m 1006, bred by W. Jordison, Carlton Lodge, Thirsk; s Boykin, d Snowdrop 
by Entertainer. 

403 IT. <i:5.)'“J0HN H Stokes, Nether House, Great Bowden, Market Haxborough, 
tor Suspense, bay geldmg, foaled m 1906. _ , _ , 

374 V. (4‘5.Sir MERBtK Bubbbll, Bt., tor Eed Hawke. (See Class 40.) 

376 E. N. & H. 0.— John Drags, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for Bound Over. 


Class 43. —Hunter Mares or Geldings^ foaled in or before 1907, vj) to more than 
from 13 7 atid not more than 16 stone. [15 entries, 4 absent.] 

388 L {£iQi & E. K. for Champion.’I—JOHN Drags, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, 
for Eed Eagle, chestnut geldmg, foaled in 1006, breeder unknown 
107 II. (i?15.)—w. A. SIMPSON-Hinchlippe, 9, Park Parade Stables, Harrogate, for 
Broadwood (Supp. No. 7i brown gelding, foaled m 1903, bred by J. Biohardson, 
Saltown Manor, York; s. Red Eagle, d. by »Sel^. 

411 III. tjriO.)~THB COUNTESS OP WARWICK, Warwick Lodge, Melton Mowbray, for 
Gold Flame, bay geldmg, foaled m 1905, breeder unknown, 

387 IV. (4r5.)"-JOHN DRAGS, for Domino, (See Class 41.) 

110 V. John H. Stokbs, Nether House, Great Bowden, Market Harborough, 
for Impudence, bay geldmg, foaled in 1906. 
i<i6 E. K. & H. 0.— Gordon B. Foster, The Hall, Thome, Yorks, for Eeoruit. 


Class 44.— Hunter Mares or Geldings^ foaled in or before 1907, ug) to 
wore than 16 stone. [13 entries, 1 absent.] 

416 I. <wC20, & Champion. 1)—John H. Stokbs, Nether House, Great Bowden, Market 
Harborough, for Forensic, bay gelding, foaled in 1906. 

416 II. (iri5 .)—John Draob, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for John O'Gsunt* bay 
geldmg, foaled m 1906, breeder unknown. 

395 III. < ^ 10,)—P. Bv Wilkinson for A^ion. (See Class 41.) 

393 IV. {j£5.)— JOHN H. STOKBS, for Dignity. (See Class 41.) 

414 V, (4*5.)— John Drags for Brown Bread, bay geldmg, foaled in 1906, breeder un¬ 
known. 

39 i E. N. & H. 0.— the countess op Warwick, for August. 


Polo and Riding Ponies.* 

Class 46.— Polo and Biding Po7iy Stallions^ foaled in or before 190b, md 
exceed mg 14 2 hands, [.) entries, none absent,] 

419 I, <iri6, & Champion.*)—SIR John Barker, Bt., The Grange, Bishop's Stortford, 
for Othrae 447, hay, foaled m 1905, bred by W. E. Elsey, Baumbt‘r; s. Raeburn 
d Othery ftp King Monmouth. 

421 11. (jCIO, & E. N. for Champion.*)— Lord Lucas, Wrest Park, Ampthill, for Jacko 
442, chestnut, loaled m 1904, bred by J. Lonsdale j «. Jacquemart, d. Marcca by 
Cherry Ripe. 

418 III. r^cS.)— Janes E B Baillib, Dochfour, Inyerness, for Sammy The Verger 503, 
cliestnut, foaled m 1906, bred by C. Mynors, Sudbury, Derby ; s. Avington, d. Gold 
Flake by Esterlmg. 

423 E. N. & H. 0.—0. HOWARD TAYLOR , Hampolo Pnory, Doncaster, for Field Marshall. 

1 Gold Challenge Cup given by gentlemen interested m Hunters for the best Mare or 
Geldmg m Classes 38-44. 

a £40 towards these Pnzes were given by the Polo and Riding Pony Society, 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the Polo and Bidmg Pony ^lety for the best 
Stallion or Colt m Olasaes 46-47. 
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Ola 0 i 46, —JPolo and Riding Pony Oolts, MUieSj or Geldings^ foaled in 1910. 
[9 entries, none absent.] 

424 I. (i?15.)— Sib John BAEKBE, Bt., The Grange, Bishop’s Stortford, for Eight Boy, 

; i. Bight For’ard 368, d. Baby Girl by Sandiway 12L 

425 II (^I0.)~SIE John Babkbb, Br., for Sandipix (Supp. 1911), bay colt; s. Sandiway 
121, d. Pixie 1615 by Marmiton. 

431 III. (je5,)—W, & H. Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton, for Primley Crystal, bay 
filly ; t. Bold Marco 352, d. Doreen. 

423 R. N. & H. 0.—Sir John Barker, Bt., for Lady Buckingham. 


Class 47. —Polo and Riding Pony Colts^ Mllies^ or Geldings, foaled in 1909. 
[10 entries, none absent.] 

437 I, (J?15.)-"SiR Walter Gilbey, Bt., Elsenham Hall, Essex, for Sparkling Crocus 
(Supp. 1910)i chestnut filly; s. Merry Matchmaker, d. Crocus 1471 by Ascetic, 

434 II. (^10,)—Sir John Barker Bt.. The Grange, Bishop’s Stortford, tor Silversmith, 
bay gelding; s. Bight For’ard 368, d. Silvertail 673 Lo w Water. 

433 III. C»CS,)~-SiR John Barker, Bt., for Eedoun, brown gelding \ s, Othrae 447, d, 
Eedoute. 


432 E. H. & H. C.—Sir John Barker, Bt., for Bronze. 


Olasi 48. —Polo and Riding Pony Mllies or Geldings, foaled in 1908. 

[5 entries, none absent.] 

443 I. (-C15.)—-Sir JOHN BARKER Bt., The Grange, Bishop’s Stortford, for Colonel, 
bay gelding; a Eight For’ard 368, d. Black Bella 475 by Blockthome. 

442 II. (jfflO.l—SiR John Barker bt., for Bronzino, bay gelding; (iarb, d. Brownie 
1674. 

445 III. (jes.)—H. Faudel Phillips, Mapleton Stud, Edenbridge, for Chit Chat (Supp. 
1909-10), chestnut ttBy, bred by Coi. E. N. Heuriques, Ambarrow Hill, Sandhurst; 
8. Mootrub 32, d. Housemaid 1183. 

446 E. H. & H. 0.—Tresham Gilbey, Whitehall, Bishop’s Stortford, for Market (4irl. 


Claes 49. —Polo and Ridbig Pom Mares, with Foals at foot, not exceeding 
14*2 hands. [4 entries, none absent.] 

4481. (jClS, & Champion. 1)—Sir John Barker, Bt„ The Grange, Bishop’s Stortford; 
for Silver Star 1020, bay, aged, bred by G. Hutchings, Claremont, Paignton; «. 
Knight of the Laund, d. by Acrobat. [F<^ by Otbrae 447.] 

449 II. OfflO, & E. N. for Champion. I >—TRBSHAM Gilbey, Whitehall. Bishop’s Stort¬ 
ford, for Bedstone 1786, chestnut, agpd. [Foal by Bold Marco 352.] 


Hack or Riding Ponies. 

Class 60 .—Mares or Geldings, Hunter or Polo Type {light weight], foaled in 
or before 1907, not exceeding 15 hands. [9 entries, 2 ab^^nt.] 

453 1 (.^16.)—Washington charters, The Manor, Horringer, Bury St. Edmunds, for 
chestnut gelding, foaled in 1905, breeder unknown. 

4,55 II, (4ri0.)—MAJOR 0. J. ECOLES, 16th Lancers, Cavalry Barracks, Norwich, for 
Sylvia 2183, chestnut maro, foaled in 1005, bred by Sir John Barker, Bt., The 

CTrangOi Bishop’s Stortford; *. Mark For’ard, o. Silver Queen by Sandiw^ 121. 

452 III. MRS. W. 0. N. CHAPMAN, Heppington, Canterbury, for Silent Lad, 
chestnut gelding, foaled in 1906. 

459 E. H. & H. 0.—P. ROBINSON, Oleevethorpe, Sandal, Wakefield, for Wavney. 

Class 6X, —Mares or Geldings, Hunter or Polo Type {heavy weight), foaled in 
or before 1907, noi exceeding 16 hands. [5 entries, 8 absent.,] 

464 I. (jCI^ 8^ Champion. s>—MAT7BIOE J. Kinc^sootr Watermoor House, Cirencester, 
for Bridget, chestnut mare, foaled in 1905. 

460 n. (j^lO .)—the Bev. HabRY B. BEOK, Harpley House, King’s LynR for bay 
gelding, foaled in 1904, breeder unknown. 

Class 62. —Mares or Geldings, Park Hacks ifigktw^gM),foaUd in or before 
1907, exceeding 16 hands. [7 entries, 6 absent.] 

467 I. (jieiS.) -H. FAUDEL PHILLIPS, Mapleton Stud, Edenbridge, for Robin Grey, grey 

gelding, foaled in 19QS, breeder unknown. \ . 

468 I I. (jC10.)~G. Millard, Hethel, Norwich, for dark chestnut ma re, foaled in 19 03. 

1 Champion Gold Medal given by the Polo and Biding Pony ^iety for the best 

Maro or Filly in Classes 40-49. 

« Prizes given by ttie Norwich Local Committee* 

» Gold Challenge Cup given by gentlemen interested in Hacks and Riding Ponies for 

the best Animal in Classes 50-53. 
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lUnless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “ bred by exhibitor.”3 

Class 58.— Marcs or Gclduigs^ Path Haclis {hearg weight), foaled io or hfore 
3907, e.rrecd'tog 15 hands [7 entnes, 3 .absent] 

471 L & E. N. for Ohaapion i)—M bs. W. C. N. Chapman, ITeppmgton, Oanter- 

bnry, tor Bergomot, bay gSding", foaled m 1907, bred by J. W Ford, Ganlon, Yorks ; 
s Wales,d^Burgomaster. ^ 

473 II (jCiO)—H. Fatjdisl Phillips, Mapleton stud, Edenbndge, for The Chocolate 
Soldier, chestnut gelding, foaled m 1907, bred by Sir John Barker, Bt, The Grange, 
Bishop’s Stortford; s Jew Boy, d Lightning hy stowmaiket. 

405 III. (A‘5.)~J. H. DUNN Coombe Cottage, Kingston Hill, Suirey, ior Oaly-tan (late 
Premier), chestnut gelding, foaled m 1905 

472 E, S. k H. 0.—WASHINGTON CH\.RTBRS,The Manor, Hornngcr, Bury St. Edmunds, 


Cleveland Bays or Coach. Horses. 

Class 54 .—Cleteland Bay or Coaching Stallions, foaled \n 1908 or 1909. 

[6 entries, 1 absent.] 

479 I. (^€15.) - John Lbtt, Cleveland Stud Farm, KiUmgton, York, for Oholderton Luck 
(Cleveland Bay), foaled in 1909, bred by H. C. Stephens, Cholderton, Salisbury; 
s. Cholderton Luck’s All 1684, d Rosedale by Wellm^on. ^ 

477 IL (jCIO.I'^GBORQB Elders, Toft House Farm, Aislaby, Sleights, Yorks,, for Haw¬ 
thorn Hero 1710 (Cleveland Bay), foaled m 1908; s. Rosdale 1692, d. Lady Stainthorpe 
718 by Hidingdon 986 

482 HI. U5.)— PRANK H. StEBIOKBB, Westgate House, Pickermg, for Gauntlet 2513 
(Coaching), foaled m 19(i8, bred m W. Cooper, Hall Farm, Attenngton, York; «. 
Breaston Pnnee 2451, d. Princess Helen 931 fcy Luck’s All 1114, 

478 E. E. k H. O.—BERTKiTOHING.Hungate House, Pickering, for Batching’s Advocate. 


Class 65.— Cleveland Bay or Coaching Mares^ with Boats at foot. 

[3 entries, none absent.] 

483 L Cj£ri 5 .)— George elders, Toft House Farm, Aislaby, Sleights, Yorks., for 
Hawthorn Beauty 1170 (Coaching), foaled m 1905; s. Rosdale 1692, d. Aislaby Beauty 
1169 by Pnnee George 235. [Foal by Breaston Pnnee 2461.3 
485 II. (jSIO.I—Frank H. Stbriokbr, Westgate House, ihckering. for HLena 1160 
(Coaching), foaled in 1907 5 s. Aneroid 2419, d. Princess Beatnce 913 by Luck’a All 
1114. [Foal hy Breaston Pnnee 2451.3 


Haokneys,* 

Class 66. — Saoikmy Stallions, foaUd in 1910. [16 entries, 2 absent.] 

488 I. (^ 20 )— Henry B. Brandt, Oapenor, Nutfleld, Surrey, for Oapenor Matador, 
chestnut roan; s. Mathias A1 10761, d. Madame Pompadour 20070 by Polonius 4931. 


. . _ for Admiral Oliquot, 

chestnut, bred by W R. Lysagbt Oastleford, Chepstow; s. Leopard 9788, d. Hop* 
wo(^ Clematis 15876 ^toador4w4, 

600 iy.(f4.)-R0BBRT Whitworth, Londesborough Stud, Market Weighton. for 
EucUd, chestnut; s. Polonius 4931, d. Thorpe Molly 19508 by Danebury 47%, 

496 E. K. & H. 0.~SIR EDWARD Mann, Bt.. 'Ihelveton Hall, >Soole, for Thslvetpn 
Picador. 


Class 67 .—Backney Stallions, foaled in 1909. [12 entries, 2 absent.] 

510 I, (^20, k RJS. for Champion. »>-W. W. Byoropt, Drake HiU Hackney Stud, 
Bingley, for Woodhatoh Viceroy 1162.1, chestnut bred by R V. Kvans, Woodhatch 
House, Reigate; s. Hopwood Viceroy 9280, d. Ticonderoga 15480 by Beau Fort 4621. 

0 O 6 II (j^?10.)—S. A. DE Mancha, Waterside Stud, Frogmore, St. Albans, for Ver 
Perform^ dark chestnut; s Elevator 5599, d. Empress of Holdemess 10877 by 
Langton Performer 4844 

507 in. i£b.) - SIR WALTER GlLDET, BT, Elscnham Hall, Esses:, for Sparkling Danegelt 
11576, chestnut; s. Royal Danegelt ,5785, d. Polly Olga 18109 hy Eosfidor 4961 

612 IV. (iC4.)-EOBERT WHITWORTH, Londeshorough Stud, Market Weighton, for 
Aaron 11307. choslnut, bred by B. G. Heaton, Chatteris; «. Polonius 4931, d, St. 
Agatha 15400 by (jhirton Duke of Connaught ,3009. 

504 B. y. k H. 0 .—w. H. Clark, White Hall, Wmestead, Hull, for Westlands Polonius. 


1 Gold Challenge Cup given by gentlemen interested m Hacks and Ridmg Pomes for 
the best Animal in Glasses 50*53. 

« towards Ihe J^asos for Hackneys and Hackney Ponies were given by the 
Hackney Horse Sooie^. ^ 

* Champion Gtold MJdal given by the Hackney Horse Society for the best Stallion in 
Classes o 6 sd 8 . 
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^ CtJnless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was *‘bred by exhibitor.”] 
Class 58. — JSae'kney Stallionsy foaled in, 1908. [9 entries, 1 absent.] 

517 I. (^20, & Champion.!)— The Exobs. of the Late B. Lucas, Thorpe Underwood, 
Northampton, for Sprightly Danegelt 11221, chestnut, bred by Sir Walter Gilbey, 
Bt., Blsenham Hall, Essex; ». Royal Danegelt 5785, d Gallant Girl 15093 by Revival 
7236. 

519 II. (iClO.)—W, W, RyoBOET, Brake Hill Hackney Stud, Bmgley, for Angram 
Astonishment 10030, dark chestnut, bred by Mrs. Fletcher, Angram, Torka; s. St. 
Thomas 7261, d. Angram Sunflower 17966 by Ganymede 2076. 

613 IIL (^5.)—T. B, OOLMAN, Bridgham, Thetford, for Bridgham Sportsman, chestnut; 
s. Copper King 7764, d. Autumn 155^ by Tnbute 5853. 

520 R. N. ^ H. 0,—H. V. SHBEINGHAM, South Creake, Fakenham, for Greake Victor. 

Class 59.— Haohnay Fillies, foaled in 1910. [7 entries, none absent.] 

527 1. (^€20.)—W. Burnell Tubbs, The Paddocks, Mill Hill, for Apex, bay; <. Leopard 
97^ d. Lighthouse 15977 by Forest King 5821. 

522 II. Robert Baxter, Primrose Villa, Walsoken, Wisbech, for lonins, 

ch^tnut; s. Polomus 4931, d. Walsoken Pride 16308 Lord Bardolph412. 

526 HI. (jC6.V~Sm Walter gilbey, Bt., Blsenham Hall, Essex, for Bonncey Girl, 
chestnut roan; a Antonins 10559, d Gallant Girl 15093 by Revival 72^. 

524 R, K. & H. 0,—Hbnry B. BRANDT, Capenor, Ndtfleld, for BeUona. 

Class 60 .—MdcJtney Fillies, foaled in 1909, [7 entries, 1 absent] 

535 I. (jC20, & R. R, for Champion. a)—W. Burnell Tubbs, The Paddocks, Mill Hill, 
for The Whip 21707, chestnut; «. Leopard 9783, d. Terrington Leah 186^ by Gold- 
finder 6th 1791. 

629 II. (jCIO.)— Henry B. Brandt, Capenor, Nutfield, Surrey, for Belle M^re 21237, dark 
chestnut, bred by W. Burdett-Ooutts, MJ^., Brookfield, Highgate; a Polonius 4t31, 
dBellifisima 12444 2)1/Beau Lyons 23,57. 

631 in. (jes.)— William McAllistbi^ Hackney Stud, Inverness, for Abania of Inver¬ 
ness 21201, chestnut; «. Royal Danegelt 5786, d. Inverness Duchess of Connaught 
16192 by Garton Duke of Connaught 3009. 

532 R. R. & H. C.— SIR EDWARD MANN, BT., Thelvoton Hall, Scolo, for Thelveton 
Rosette. 


Class 61.— Maekmy FUies, foaled in 1908. [9 entries, none absent.] 

543 I. (jC 20, & Champion.^)—W. W. Ryoropt, Drake Hill Hackney Stud, Bingley, for 
Beckingham Czarina 20518, chestnut, bred by R. Surfleet, The Limeis Beckingham, 
Gainsborough; s. Beckingham Flashlight 9118, d. Miss Helmsley 12963 by Danebury 
4724. 

54111. UlO,)— Mrs. FlETOHER <fc Sons, The Grange, Angram, York, for Angram Queen 
Patricia 20484. chestnut; s. Garton Duke of Connaught 3009, d Angram Princess 
Patricia 17097 ^ Challenger 3013. 

639 III. 0, OALLABY, Hunstanton, Norfolk, for Hunston Queen 20767, chestnut •, 

fi. Royal Danegelt 5785, d Dashing Prlnoe'-s 16663 by Baden Powell 7346. 

537 R, R. & H. C. -WALTER Briggs, Lmden Hall, Berwick, Oarnfortb, for Albin 
Ophelia. 


B2.*^ffdoliney Mam, with Foals at foot, oeer 14, and mt eatceedlng 
15’3 hands. [7 entries, 1 absent.] 

549 X. H. HXNRZOHSBN, Henshall Hall, Oongleton, for Hopwood Clematis 15876, 

dark chestnut, foaled in 1902, bred by F. T. Batchelor, Hopwood, Alvochurch; 
^sador 4964, d. Muriel 23^ by Cadet 1261. [Foul by Leopard 97834 

645 n. (jei04 —Henry B. Brandt, Capenor, Nutfield, Surrey, for Leopardess 18360. 
dark chestnut, foaled in 1903, "brod by W. Burdett-Ooutta M.P., Brookfield Stud, 
Highgate: a Leopold 8318, d Marguente 12080 by Candidate 920. [Foal by Royal 
Danegelt 6785.3 

651 III. (^C5,)—H. V. Sheringham, South Oreake, Fakenham, for Oreske Sylvm 16017, 
chestnut, foaled in 1901; a OhaUenger 3013, d Maidie 11241 by Silvio 498$. Uoal by 
Antonins 10569,] 

646 R. R. $5 H. O.—Waltbr BRIGGS, Linden Hall, Borwick, Oamforth, for Angram 
Rosette. 


Glass 63. —Haohney Mares, with Foals at foot, over 16’2 hands. 

[4 entries, 1 absent.] 

562 I, 0. OALLABY, Hunstanton, Norfolk, for Terrington Blue Stocking 18651, 

chestnut, foaled in 1905, bred by Sir Gilbert GreenalL Bt, Walton HalL Warringtoa { 
«. Caxton 2398, d. Terrington Newnham 16256 by Goldfinder 6th 1791, CFofid by 
Leopard 9783.3 _^ 


I Champion Gold Medal given by the Hackney Horee Society for the best Stallion 
In Ceases 0^58. 

« Champion Gold Medal given by the Hackney Horae Society for the best Mare 
or FQly in Classes 69-63* ** 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

554 II. (i?10.)~-SlR Walter Oilbey, Bt., Blsenham Hall, Essex, for Polly Olga 18190, 
chestnut foaled in 1905, bred bv E. Hodgson, The H Olows, Bridlington; « Rosador 
4064. a Lady Superior 12033 6v Garton Duke of Connaught 3009 [Foal hy Antonius 

553 Ohivbrs, Wychfield, Cambndge, for Maudora 16010, hay, foaled 

in 1902, bred by A A. Haley, Malton, Yorks.; «. Rosador 4964, d. Lady Maude 4150 by 
Pioneer 1088. [Foal hy Antonins 105,59.] 

Class 64 ,—Hacltney Foals, the produce of Alares hi CIasf>es 62 o?‘ 63. 

[0 entries, none absent.] 

564 I. (^10.)—n. V. SHERlNGHAar, South Creakc, Fakenham, for chestnut filly, foaled 
Apnl 1; 4 . 4ntoniug 10559, d. Oreake Sylvia 15017 by Challenger 3013. 

358 II. {£$,) ~H. C Callaby, Hunstanton. Norfolk, for chestnut colt, foaled Apnl 3, 
bred l:)y Q, A Cobb, Garston, Watford; s. Leopard 9783, d. Terrington Blue Stocking 
18651 hy Caxton 2398. _ „ „ , , . 

501 III. sm Walter GILBBY, bt., Blsenham Hall, Essex, for chestnut colt, 

ioaled March 23: s. Antonias 10,559, d. Terrington Purity 13979 by GuldOnder 6th 
1791 

559 R. IT. & H, 0.- Edmund C Cu.t^C'MAN, Stud Farm, Alothorpe, Fakenham. 


Hacloiey Ponies.* 

Class S5,^}Iao7iyey Pony TStalUom, foaled hi or before 1908, 
not exceeding 14 hands. [11 entries, 2 absent.] 

574 1. < jei6.)~D. R. Tfl05r.vs, Tauyrallt Pony Stud,Talybont for Tanyrallt Fireboy 11229, 
bav, ioaled 1908, bred by 0, T. Price, Lyndburst, Brockenhursf; a Fire Boy 7440, 
d Lyndburst Paula 10T80 by Tibsmgton Horace 765,3. 

665 II, fi?10.]-JOSHUA B.VLL, Southworth Hall, Warrington, ior Southwell Swell 11219, 
b 4 tv, ioaled 15H)7, bred by R W. Sankey, Croft, Lancs.; 4. Pinderflelds Horace 7952, 
d. TiKton M,iid 16278 by Berkeley Model 3663. 

569 III. fifiS.)— James Hales. Kougham Pony Stud, Bury St, Edmunds, for Son of Fire, 
9023, bav, fooled 1903, bred bv Alfred S. Day, Berkeley Stud, Crewe; s. Fire Boy 
7446 d. Berkeley Dagmar 13267 hy Berkeley Model 3663. 


575 IV. (ir4 ,>-William Wainwright, The Pony Stu<L Talke, Stoke-on-Trent, for 
Talke Wildfire 10825, bay, foa*od in 1907; s. Fire Boy 7440, d. Berkeley Lily 34 W by 
Berkeley Model 3663. 


Class 66.— Hacltney Pony CtdU, Fillies, or Geldings, foaled in 1909, 
not exceeding 13’2 ha^ids. [8 entries, 1 absent.] 

583 I. (i?15 .)—Robert Whitworth, Londesborough Stud, Market Woighton, for 
Melbourne Fame 11509, bay colt, bred by W. Ohff, Melbourne Hall, near York; s 
Royal ^ucccss 809.5, d. Woriley Bell 14873 by Sir Horace 6492. 

.579 II, (XIO.)—H. LE March ant, Burlington Lodge, Streatham Common, London, S.W„ 
lor Ohjcolate Soldier, brown colt fa. Torchflre 9472, d. Sylvia Whitney hy Mathias 
6473, 

578 III. (X5.)~JOHN JONES & SONS, Dinarth Hall Pony Stud, Oolwyn Bny. for 
Little Briton, dark brown colt, bred by Sir Gilbert Grecnall, Bt.LO.v.0., Walton 
Hall, Warnngton; a, Warrencr w25, d. Tisamgton Amy 18084 by Sir Horace 6403. 

582 R, H. & H. 0.— George b, Waud, Femiehurst, Baddon, Yorks, for Femiehnrst 
Fusilier. 


Class ^'1.—Hacltney Pony Fillies or Geldings, foaled %n 1908, 
not exceeding 13*3 hands. [4 entries,] 

585 I. UISj—J, H. Tate. Hmknev Stud. Grimsby, for Glenavon Fireworks 11935, bav 
gelding, bred by v\. Wamwnght & Sons, Talke, Stoke-on-Trent; s. Fire Boy 7140, d. 
Berkeley Lily 11137 ?)?/Berkeley Model 3663. > ^ 

5H6 II. <^10>.--D. ll. ThOjMA^ Tanyi^t Pony Stud, Talybont, for Tanyrallt Morry 
Madge 21059, boj^ filly, bred by O. T. Price, Lvndhiirst, Broekenhurst; s. Fire Boy 
7441), d. Merry PoUy^8*250 by Merry Sunshine 1,528 
584 ni. .lAMES Hales, Rougham Ponv Stud, Bury St. Edmunds, for Rougham 
Tit Bits, bay filly; 4. Son ot Fire 9023, d. Only a Midget No. 1181 F.S. hy Cronton 
Denmark 2918. 

587 R. N. & H. C.-R. H. B. WILSON, Old Stud Farm, Scole, for Willows Iris. 

Class 68.— Hacltney Pony Hares, with Foals at foot, not 
exceeding 14 hands, [6 entries, none absent.] 

lb THf)M.\.s, Tanyrallt Pony Stud, Talybont, for Lyndburst Paula 
16780, bay, Ioaled ISOS, Wed by Sir Gilbert fteeiiA Bt. aV.O, WiUton Hall, 
Warrington; s. Tisfeington Horace 7653. d. Merry Polly hy Merry Sunshine 1523. 
[F<>al b y T anyrallt Fi reboy 11229.] 

1 ^75 towards the Prizes for Hackneys and Hackney Ponies were given by the 
Hackney Horse Society. ^ v 
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[XJnless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor*”] 

SHS II. Hales, Hougham Pony Stud. Bury St. Edmunds, for Sedgremere 

Beriy Midgfet 16181. bav, toaled 1962, bred by W. Ilollms, Berry Hill, Manslleld ; 
fi. Piospeetor b51<!, d, Grovehill Midget 13530 hy Mab*hles«i ol Langton 5722. [Foal bv 
Ron ot Fire 9023], ^ 

091 III, (je6.)~D. R. THOMAb, for ^Tissington G-imlet 15485, bay, foalod 1901. bred b> 
Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bt^ C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington *, s. Sir Horace 5402, c?,Little 
Georgina 11214 by Snorter 4995. [Foal by Tanyi’allt Fiieboy 11229.] 

592 R. & H. 0.— William Wainwbight, Talko, Stoke-on-Trent, forTalke Fire Queen. 


Driving Classes.^ 

Olass 69,— Sarneis Mares or Qeldlngs^ Novices^ fiot ejcceeding 14 hands. 

[11 entries, none absent.] 

590 I. (jCIB.)—William Foster, Mel-Yalley, Moseley, Wore?., for Mel-Valley’s Fume, 
bay gelding, foaled 1900, bred hy Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bt„ Walton Hall, 
Warnngton; b. Magpie’s Iianegelt 7183, d. Twamgton Kate 14010 by Sir Horace 5402. 

595 II. (jei0,)-~WiLLiAM Foster, for Mel-Talley’s Flare, bay gelding, foaled 1900, bred 
by W. E Inman, Huddersfield: a Westfield Polonms 9908, d. TiSMngton Joyful 
17000 Sir Gibbie 1612 

599 III. <jC5.)-*Frank Popham, Brettenham Manor, Thetford, for Shirley Gem 18507, 
chestnut mare, toaled 1905, bred by J. Jones, Whitegale Stud, Wrexham; «. His 
Majesty 2513^. Whitegate Charmer 16337 by Cassius 2397. 

585 IV, (jC5.)--J. H. Tate, for Glenayon FirewoAs, (See (31a«>s 07.1 

593 R. N. & H. 0,—-Thomas Oatlow, Higher IVap Stud, Padiham. for Little Light- 
heart. 

Olass ^O.-^Marness Mares or Geldings^ Sovices^ tveer 14 mid not eaceedhig 
15 hands, [27 entries, H absent.] 

009 I, (jff 16* &R. S. for Champion.^V-WiLLiAM Foster. Mel-Valley, Moseley, Worcs. 
for Mal-Valley’s King Greorge, bay geldmg, foaled 1906, bred by J. Miller, He^slc 
Road, Hull; s Matchless King 8236, d. Lady Christina hy Forest King TitSL 

612 II. (jC10.)~Mrs. M. Hignett, Offley Ley, Or^e, for Kewcote Pearl, bay mare, 
foaled 1004: a Royal Denmark 8624. d, Kitty 6y monkshood 82^. 

602 III. (jC5.)—HBNRy B. Brandt, Capenor, Nutfleld, Surrey, for Capenor Marathon, 
black gelding, foaled 1905, bred by R. Scott, Thornholme, Carluke; s. Mathias 6473 

620 IV, Miss Ella S. Ross, Beechfield. Sale, Cheshire, for Grand Vun (late 
Master Mathias) 10319, black gelding, foaled 1906, bred by R. 0. Marshall, Bumt- 
ahields, Kilbarchan; «. Mathias 6473, d.*Rosetta 8426 by Lord Derby 2ad 117. 

619 R. K. & H. C.~-P. Robinson, Cleevethorpe, Sandal,' Wakeflehl, for Pinderflelds 
Royal. 

Class 71.— Harness Mares or Geldings, Hovioes, over 15 hands, 

[19 entries, 2 absent.] 

6311, (jCIS, k Champion,'•»)~aORDON Haokney STUD,LoAnead,lusch,N.B,, forRey* 
del-Aire, brown gelding, foaled 1907, bred by G. MacQill, Hollmbrook House, 
Littleborough; s, Mathias 6473. d, Hollm Flashlight 16700 by No^ury Lightning 
7563. 

640 11. (jTIO,)—PHILIP SMITH, Haddon House, Asbton-on-Mersey, for Northern Glory 
20134, brown mare, ioaled 1907, bred by A. Morton, Gowan Bank, Darvel; «. Mathias 
6473, d. Bog Mvrtle 11648 by Qarton Duke of Connaught 3009. 

630 HI. (jCS.)—MISS Ella S Ross, Beechfield, Sala Cheshire, for Grand Viscount, 
black gelding, foaled 1906, bred by Gavm Rohb, Dykehead, Ohapeltown; «. Matmas 
6473, d. Maid of Honour 1246 by Confidence 163. 

628 IV. i£B,) “-Thomas Oatlow, Higher Trap Stnd. Padiham, tor Higher Trap Ethal, 
chestnut mare, foaled 1907, bred by the Hale wood Stud Co., Liverpool; s. Astoniah- 
ment 2nd 3422, d. Bthelreda 3740 by Golden Btar U89. 

630 R. N. & H. 0.-“MR$. Fletcher k BONS, The Grange, Angram, York, ior Lady 
Folonius. 

Class 72.— Harness Mares or Geldings, not ej^aeeding 14 hands. 

[n entries, none absent,] 

645 I. William Foster, Mel-Valley, Moseley, Worcs. for Mel-Va31ey*s Flame, 

1 bay gelding, foaled 1906, bred by W^ter Cliff, Melbourne Hall, York ; s. Boyal 
Success 8U9^d, Wortley Ml 14873 by Sir Horace 64(^ 

696 II. (j<?10.)-wiLLUM FOSTER, for Mel-Vallsys Flare. (See piass 690 

699 HI. (;C5.)-“PRANK POPHAM, for Shirley Gem- (See Class 69.) 

' Prizee given by the Norwich Lopal Oommlttea 

a Gold Challenge Oim, given by gentlemen interested in Harness Horses for the best 

Animal m the Novice Classes 69-71. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each pnze animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.’*] 

dU IT. (jC5.)~'LB0 Vandbn Bbbgh, Rotterdam, tor Prestbnry Reform, bay gelding, 
foal^ m 1906. 

598 E. N, & H. 0.--JAMES Hales, Eougham Pony Stud, Burj St Edmunds, tor 
Berkeley Dryad. 

Glass 73 .—Harness 'Mares or Geldmgs^ orer 14 and not exceeding 
15 hands. [21 entries, 2 absent.] 

I. (^15,)~PHILIp Smith, Haddon House, Ashton-on-Morsey, for Queen of Ayr 20178 
bay mare, toaled 1903, bred by Mrs. Walker, Limelield, West Oalder; «, Mathias 
6473, d. Dearest 2nd 10827 hy Lord Rickell 5288 

649 II. (jCIO.)—Mbs. FREDEBick E. COLTIATS’, Nork Park, Epsom Downs, tor Pireaway 
(late Fylde Fireway 9729), chestnut gelding, loaled 1005, bred by T. B. Sykos, Breck 
Poulton-le-Fylde; s Polonius 4031, d. Zaizan 0677 6y Astonishment 2nd 3422, 

b09 m. W)—William Foster, for Mel-Valley’s ]^ng George. ('See Class 70) 

612 IV. (;«r5.)~MRS- M. Hignbtt, for Eewcote Pearl. (See Class 70.) 

616 E. E. dc H. 0.—DR. Alex. Bowie, 4 Hertford Street, London, W., for Princess 
Sheila. 

Glass 74 ,—Harness Mares or Geldings^ over 16 and not exceeding 
16*2 hands. [17 entries, 1 absent.] 

♦^^3 M^IS, E. E. for Champion,! & R, N. for Medal,»>— Nigel C. Oolman, Nork Park, 
Epsona Downa for Authority 7090, bay gelding, foaled 1900^ bred by S. R. Tennant, 
GivatEendale, Dnffield; a Ganymede 2076, d. Family Pnde 2726 hy Lord Derby 
2nd 417. 

631 II. (iC10.)~GORDON Hackn-by STUD, for Eey-del-Aire (see Class 71). 


z ' « roiomus 4931 , a. uady Whmmoor 18350 by Bdemynag 6989. 

hy6 IV. )-^s Ep.A a ROSS, Beechfleld Sale, Cheshire, for Grand Vulcan, black 
by R. 0. ItoshalJ, Bumtshieldsi Kilbarchan; t. Mathias 
6473. d, Rosetta 8426 by Lord Derby 2nd 417. 

626 E. E. & H. G.~Robert Baxter, Primrose ViUa, Walsoken, for Walsoken Pride. 

Class 75.— Harniis Mares or Geldings^ over 15*2 hands. 

[14 entries, 1 absent.] 

3^3 I, (^15, Ohampion,! ds Medal.(»)-—H. LeMARCHAnt, Burlington Lodg<\ Streatham 


‘ nujp'rMANW. 4 uaraigan Mansions, Richmond HiU, Surrey, for 

gel(hng, fooled 1902, bred by W. Bur(iett-0outt8, M P,, Brook- 
? s. Polonius 4931, d. Emeute by Candidate 920. 

^ Liverpool, for Morocco, chestnut 

by G, N. atenhenson, Goodmanham, Market Weighton; «. 
AW flower 765 by lord Derby hid lU?. ^ 

^ O&talina 17320, chestnut mare, foaled 1902, 

665 E, K. & H. 0.-BBETBAM W. MILLS, Redblll Farm, Edgware, for Redhill King. 

Class 7S,^Pairs of Harness Mares or Getdmgs^ not exceeding 15 to ho 
driven in Honhte Harness. [7 entries, 1 absent.] 

585 & ti45 I, r^i6, & E.E.for Champion.>)—WILLIAM Foster, for Mel-Valley*» Flare 

flame (see ^ ^ 

m A 6/0 ir. (£10)~-PHILIP SMITH, lor Queen of Ayr (see Class 73); and Melbourne 

Melbourne Hall, Yorks: #. 

M 7 A ^TIT by Gartou Duke of Connaught3009. 

^ ?• S^^WN, Highwood, Roehampton, Surrey, lor 

Sonttgate Pol^us, chestnut gelding, lonled ltl04,brcdbv K. W; Jay, Monk Fnlh. 

12230 by Field Marshal 2936; and 
chestnut gelding, foaled 1904, bred by R. P Evans Woodhatch, 

620 ^ 675 rV. (j^5 .)—Miss Ella S. Rosa for Grand Vim (<(06 Class 70); and Grand 

itHv Court, St. Fa^S 

uaroig, s. Ruby 1342, d . MebValley Pnneess 12928 by R ecruit 1884. 

mteraated m Hama, Horsea for the 

■« nSSil. H^ney Horse Society for the heat Hare or QeUUns 

a°^.“ 8 ' ® "grtered Hackney s4uion. ^ 

P^r m OlawOT ^ aid 77 ^*®“®“** '>F » Memlier of the B-A-aii. for the best 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

Olass 77, —Pairs of Harness Mares or Geld'mgs^ esceeeding 16 hands, to he 
driven in PouUe Harness, [8 entries, 1 absent.] 

667 & 680 I. (jC 15, & Champion, 1)—MISS DOBA. Schintz, for Catalina (see Olass 75); 
and "Woodhatch Euth 550S83, chestnut mare foaled 1907, bred by R. P. Evans, Wood- 
hatch House, Reigato; s. Evanthius 8463, d. Temngton Euth 16988 hy Lord Drewton 
2nd 0817. 

636 & 656 II. (*eiO.)-~MiS3 ELLA S. BOSS, for Grand Viscount (sed Olass 71); and Grand 

wUlc&iZi (S6d OlSiSs 74^ 

666 * 679 III. (jC5.)—Miss Ella S. Ross, for Grand Vizier, black gelding, foaled 1902, 
bred by H. Whittiek, Newland, Hull; s. Gentleman John 3624, d. Fairy Queen 6643 by 
Curfew 1755; and Eowton Vitalba, black gelding, foaled 1897, bred by J. W. Maclle, 
Rowton Hall, Chester; s. Eowton Blackthorn 6778, d. Eowton Violet 7366 by 
Contentment 1268 

638 & 670 IV. T. W. SIMPSON, Greenfield House, Laleham-on-Thames for 

Coronet, chestnut gelding, foaled 1906, bred by H. Moore, Bum Butts, Oranswick, 
Hull; s. Garton Duke of Connaught 3009, d. B. B. Snowdrift 12485 by Field Marshal 
2986 ; and Argo 10^4^ chestnut gelding, foaled 1907, bred by W, Burdett-Ooutts, 
M.P., Brookfield Stud, Highgate; s. Polonius 4931, d. Fragility 10940 by Agility 2799. 

Class 78. —Pairs of Harness Mares or Geldings, mi esuceeding 15 hands, to he 
drriven Tandem. [7 entries, 3 absent.] 

660 & 676 I. (£15, & Champion.^)— Philip Smith, for Queen of Ayr (see Olass 73); and 
Melbonme Princess (see Class 76). 

020 & 676 II. (£10.)—'Miss Ella S. Ross, for Grand Vim (see Class 70); and Grand 
Valleru (see Class 76). 

6t7 & 671 III. (£B.)—Edward H. Brown, for Southgate Polonius and Connaught 
Kang (see Class 76). 

Olass 79. —Pairs of Harness Mares or Geldings, over 15 hands, to he driven 
Tandem. [6 entries, none absent.] 

667 & 680 I. (£15, & E. N- for Champion.®)— MISS Dora Sohintz. for Catalina (see 
Class 75): and Woodhatch Ruth (see Olass 77). 

653 & 665II. (£10.)— Nigel 0. COLMAN, for Authority (see Class 74); and Oristolia 17233, 
bay mare, foaled 1904, bred by R, P. Evans, Woodhatch House, Eeigate; s. Polonius 
493L d. Woodhatch (Iristobelle 16372 by Ganymede 2076, 

636 <k 6^ III* (£A)—Miss l^LA S. BOSS, for Grand Viscount (see Olass 71); and Grand 
Vulcan (see Class 74). 

Pour-in-liaii.d Teams. 

Class 80* —Mares or Geldings. [6 entries, 3 absent.] 

A I. (£20, & Champion.®)— Edward H. Brown, Highwood, Roehampton. 

0 n. (£B*)-Miss Ella S. Ross, Beechfield, Sale, Cheshire. 

F IIL (£10,)—ALFRED G. VANDERBILT, Gloucester House, Park Lane, London, W. 

Shetland Ponies. 

Olass 81*— Shetland Pong Stallions, foaled in or before 1908, not ewoeeding 
lOi hands, [9 entries, 1 absent.] 

689 t (£10, & Champion.*)—WILLIAM MUNQALL, Transy, Dunfermline, for Silverton 
of Tran&y 618, black* foaled 1906; s. Seaweed 833, d. Silver C^een 1197 hy Oman 33. 

684 II. (£5, tc E* K* for Chmpion.*)— The Ladies E. d; D. Hope, Great Hoilenden, 
Underriver, Sevehoaks, for Thoreau 892, black, foaled 1903; e. Odin 32, d. Thora 
213 by Odin 32. 

686 HI, (£8.)—MBS. PHILIP HUNLOB3B, Bucknell Manor, Bicester, tor Fabian, brown, 
foaled 1907* bred by the Ladies E. d? D. Hope, Great HoUenden, Undemverj s. 
Oman 3S, d. Freesia 1601 by Bonaparte 168. 

600 E. N. d:. H. C.—B. 0. Phillimobe, Battler's Green, Watford, for Bismarck. 

Class 82*— Shetland Pong Mares, with PoaU at foot, not eosoeeding 10} hands. 

[7 entries, 1 absent.] 

695 L (£10.)—THE LADIES E. & D. HOPE, Great Hollenden, Underriver, Sevenoaka, 
for BeUe of the Ball 2331, dark brown, foaled 1904; s. Oman 3^ d. Bretta 811 by 
Odin [Foal by Thoreau 392.3 _ / 

I The “Viking” Gold Challenge Onp, given by a Member of the R.A,S.E. for the beet 
pair in Claeses and 77. % ^ ^ 

a The ” Venture ” Gold Challenge Oup, given by a Member of the R.AJ5.B. for the best 
Tandem in Classes 78 and 79. 

3 Gold Challenge Onp given by a Member of the BJLSJB. interested in CcttUshing, for 
the best Team in Class oO. 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Shetland Pony Stud Book Society for the best 
Animal in Classes 81 and 82. 
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696 II. (jG5.h-Wi3LLiA3i MUNOALL, Transy, Dunfermline, for Brambope Veno (vol,. 18 
p. 100), black, foaled 1907, bred by Mrs E. Fawcett, Old Brambope, Leeds; <. 
Bonjiparte 168, d. Brambope Yenty 2154 hy Ramotb 247- [Foal by Kmk 440.] 

CUB III. Y'illiam Mdngall, for Stella 1692, black, foaled 1899, bred by the 
Marquis of Londonderry, K-Gm Seabam Hall; s. Thor B3, d. Silver Queen 1197 oy 
Oman ,‘53. [Foal X)y Seaweed 333.] 

693 R. N. & H. C.—Mbs. Mabel Outhbbet, Brook Lodge, Weedon, for Firefly. 

Welsh. Ponies.' 

Class 83.— Welsh Pony Stallmis^ foaled in or before 1908, not exceeding 
12 hands. [6 entries, none absent.] 

699 I, (jGIO.)—Sir t^ALTEE Gelbet, Bt., Elsenbam Hall, Essex, for Shooting Star 73, 
dark iron grey, foaled 1901, bred by S. M. Wilmot, The Chalet, Alveston; aDyoll 
Starlight 4, d. AJveaton Belle 572 hy Oymro. 

700 II. (jCS, & Ohampion.3 & «)—Mbs. H. D. Greene, Grove. Craven Arms, for Grove 
Ballistite 200, grey, foaled 1908, bred by H. M. Lloyd, Deliryn, Llanwrda; s. DyoU 
Starlight 4, d. Dyoll Bala Gal 65. 

703 III. (A‘3.)-~Evan Jones, Manoravon, Llandilo, for My Brother, bay, foaled 1908 
s. DyoU Starlight 4, d. Myfanwy 356. 

702 R N. & H. C.—MBS. PHILIP HUNLOKB. Bucknell Manor. Bicester, for Coronation 
Starlight 

Class 84.— Welsh Pony Mares, with Foals at Joot, twt exceeding 12 hands* 

[4 entries,] 

707 I. (jGlO, & Champion,'»)— John Lloyd Morgan, Rhiwfelen, Abergwih, for Lady 
Starlight 2047, grey, foaled 1903; s. DyoU Starlight 4, d iLady White 134. LFoal5i/ 
Dyoll Starlight 4.] 

705 II, (4^5, and E. IT. for Champion.*)— John Jones & Sons, Dinarth Hall Pony Stud, 
Oolwyn Bay, for Mountain Lass 128d, red roan, tooled 1899, bred by Dr Hams, 
Aberystwyth; s. Wild Wag of Wales d. Tregaron Be.ss. [Foal by Little Firo 10735.] 

706 III. (jC3.)—T. B. Lewis, Bronallt, Llanwrtyd Wells, for Eoanaline 176t», imn, 
foaled 1903, bred by Miss Thomas, Uw^mmadoc, Breconshire; s. Cock Uobm 2nd 41, 
d. Kitty. [Foa-l by Ap Llow Llwyd ] 

7tl4 E. N. & H. C.—MBS, H. D. Gbebnb, Grove, Craven Arms, for Grove Fanlight. 

Class 86.— Welsh Pony Mares or (reldings, to he ndden, not exceeding 
13-2 hands. [2 entries.] 

70B I. <jel6.)— Mbs. Philip HUNLOKE, Bucknell Manor, Biccfater, for Bantam, bay 
mare, toaled 19515. 

709 11. ( ^S.)—Robert Whitworth, Londcsborough stud. Market Weight on, tor 
Peter, roan gelding, tooled 1907. 


JUMPING COMPETITIONS.’'- 

Class A .—Mares or Oelilings. [27 entrioH.] 

16 I. U25J-SAMtTBL Phelps, Churcham, Gloucester, for Laddie. 

9 II, {A‘10.)—F, V. GRANGE, Alvuston, Nantwich, for RnfliS. 

8 III, T. A: W. SINGER, High House, Corsley, WarnimHler, lor Springbok. 

18 lY. (it's.)—F. W. Foster, Marsh Farm, Etwali, Derbv, ior General. 

25 Y. tX'S,)—F. W. Foster, for Paddy. 

Class B .—Mares or Geldings. [23 entrios.] 

11. (jC20.)—F. W. Foster, Marsh Farm, Etwali, Derby, for Paddy. 

17 II. ( £10.)—T. & W. Singer, High House, Oorsley, Warminster, tor Compton Bassett. 
7 III. (£5.)—F. Y. Grange, AJvaston. Nantwich, for Eufos, 

13 IV. (jC5.)— Harry Bbeby. Manor House Stables, Melton Mowbray, tor Mr. Porter. 
11 Y. (£6.>— T. E. Whittingham, Byrkley Street Stables, Burlomon-Trent, for Ormond 
Boy. 


I £18 towards these Pnzos weregiven through the Welsh Pony and Cob Society, 
a Silver Medal given by the Welsh Pony and Cob Society for the best Stallion 
in Class 83. 

a No 700 has succeeded to the Championship owing to No. 099 having gained a 
Medal carher m the year, thereby becoming ineligible. 

* wSilver Medal given by the Welsh Pony and Cob Society for the best Mare in 
Olobs 84, 

^ Prizes given by the Norwich Local Committee. 
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Class 0 . — Mares or Geldings, [15 entries.] 

12 1. (#£15.)~F. W. Poster, Marsh Farm, Etwall, Derby, for General. 

(i II. ( i*10.)-'T. »& W. Singer, High House. Oorslev, Warminster, for Compton Bassett. 
11 III. (je5.>—F. V GtILSlNGE, Alvaston, Nantwich, for Eufttsu 
7 IV. (£5.)— T. I&. H. Ward, Pmchmthorpe, Great Ayton, for Fisherman. 

1 V. (£5.]—E. G. Easters y, Mount Pleasant Escrick, York, ior Piper. 

Class D.— Champion Cla,ss. Mares or Geldings. [12 entrieb.] 

1 I. (£25.)—F. W, Foster, Marsh Farm, Etwall, Derby, for Paddy. 

2 II. (£15.) —J. H. Dunn, Ooombe Oottapre, Kingston Hill, for Cousin Jack. 

) Equal Prize] Harry BBEBY, Manor House Stable^, Melton Mowbray.f or Mr. Porter. 
7 \ of £7 10s. I V. Grange, Alvaston, Nantwich, for RufttS. 

V. i£5.) -T. & W. Singer, High House, Corsley, Warminster, for Springbok. 


CATTLE. 

Stortlioriis. 


Class SS,—-Shorthorn Bulls., eaUed in lOOG, 1907, or 1908. 

[l.> entries, 1 absent,] 

721 1. ( £10, &0hanipion.i)— THE DUKE OP Portland, K.G.,Wdlheck Abbey, Worksop, 
for Village Diamond 100981, roan, bom Jan. 4, 1907, bred by W. T. Game & Son, 
AMs worth, Northleach; s. Village Beau 87631, d. Another Jewel Sy Bapton Crown 

723 II. (£6.)-Viscount Tredegar, Tredegar Park, Newport Mon., for Pretender 
103.343, roan, bom Jan. 19,3908, bred by W. T. Game Sc Son, Aldsworth, Northleach; 
8. Village Coronet 97548, d. Patient Lass by Aldsworth Pioneer 82701. 

710 III. (£4,)—F, MILLER, L«i Belen, OliftonRoad, Birkenhead, for Good Friday 00003, 
roan, born March 29,1907, bred hy J. Hope, Ireby Hall, Wigton ,* s. Morning Bun 
«9H8i, (L Tuhp 37th by Obtonus 79fe. 

714 IV, (£3.)— George Harrison, Qainford Hall, Darhngton, for Prince Olaf 2nd 
103410, roan, born March 6, 1908, bred by R. W. Bell, Windmill Farm, Ooagh; «. 
l^rmee Olat 96535, d.Broadhooks P. 3rd by Lord Roberts 83968. 

712 V. (£3.)— BIRRIcii.vrd Cooper. BT.,Shenstone Court, Lichfield, for Moon King 5th 
103122, roan, horn August d, 1907, bred by Ool. W. Gwynno Hughes, Qlancothi, 
Nantgarodig; s. Moon King 2nd 92594, d. Cherry Ripe 2nd by Monograph 75104. 

713 E. K, & H. 0.—‘Henry budding, Riby Grove, Great Grimsby, for AUerston 
Kngget. 

Class 67.— S/wrfhorn Bulls, calred on or between January 1, 1909, and 
March 31,1909. [25 entries 1 absent.] 

720 I. (£10, & E. E. for Champion. O—C. E. Uuntube, Tongswood, Eawkhurst, Kent, 

, for Tongswood Bamton 16729.5, roan, bom Jan. 19; e. Bapton Yeoman 85248, d. 
Btrawl»errv Dame by Prince Benedict 86901 

740 II. (£0.) "-John H. Madbn, Rockcliffe House, Bacup, for Eockoliffe Scotchman 
106812, roan, bora Jan. 25; «. Rockcliffe Star 93134, d. Sherborne Fairy by Scottish 
Monarch 77828. 

74B in. (£4.)—The HON. CLAUD B. PoRTMAN, Goldicote. Stratford-on-Avon, for Pride 
of Gainford 106540, roan, born Jan. 11 bred by George Harnaon, Qainford HMl, 
Darlington; t Pnde of Tees 96474, d Roseate Dawn by Good Morning 79004. 

730 IV. (£3.)-JoiiN Handley, Green Head, Milnthorpe, for Ankness Scotchman 2nd 
107640, red and little white, born jHarch 12, bred by John Waind, Ankness, Kirby, 
Moorstde Gainford Scotchman 102301, d. Parlour Maid by Lifeguard 68008. ' 

741 V. (£S,)—F. Miller, La Belen, Clifton Road, Birkenhead, for Prospector 106618, red, 
born March 4. bred by C. H, JoUiffe, Newbua Grange, Darlington; a Pnde of Tees 
96474, d. Golden Wreath 16th Golden Arrow 83683. 

1AJ E. & H. 0.—P. AND G. HUGHES, Grcsty, Crewe, for Earl Primrose. 


Class 88 .—Shorthorn Bulls., calved on or between April 1, 1909, and 
December 31,1909, [32 entries, 6 absent.] 

753 I. (£10.«’)—Mrs. Charles H. Dixon, Gunthorpe, Oakham, for Gnnthorpe Beau 
(vol. 56, p. 633), roan, bora May 2; ». Village Beau 87631, d. Eastingfeon Phantom 
2nd by Wrestler 66582, 

767 II. <£6.«)— CHARLES A. Hirst, Crake Hall. West Hederton, York, for Columbus 
108236, roan, bora May 3, bred by W. Anderson. Saphook, Old Meldrom ; a Proud 
Emblem 100099, d. Columbine 12th by Villager i)177. 


1 Champion Prize of E20 given by the Shorthorn Society for the best Bull in dassos 
86-90 and 99. 

« l^rizes given by the Shorthorn Society. 
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764 III. (^4.i)—GEOEaE HARRISON, Gamtord Hall Dailmprton, toi Pitz-Oembi^ 
105495 roan, bom May 6, bred by the Bt Hon P Wiench, Killacoona Ballybrack; 
s. Orphans Bed Diamond 99874, d. Lucan White Thorn hv Stephen Fitr-Lavendor 
737•^2 

777 IT. (ks.)-H enry Selyin, Bum Hail, Dm ham for Burnhall Marquis 101935, roan, 
boin July 4, i Boyal Bounty 8^07, d Carnation 3rd Marquis JlObl 
759 V. tie3.)--JOHN GILL, Thom Farm, Stamton, Penrith for Mayflower Prince 109361, 
red, boin Apiil 7, hied by John Young Tilbounes, Maryoultei , i Sterling Char¬ 
acter 97289, d Mayflower 22nd hy Sittyton Choice 84822 
779 B, & H. C— CHARLES SPBNOER, HolywellManoi, St Ives foi Hampton Velvet. 

OlasE 89 .—Shorthorn Bull% calved on or hetioeen January 1, 1910, 

March 31,1910. [27 entries, 4 absent ] 

802 I Donald Maolennan Radnor Hall, Elstree, for Beaufort Landmarker, 

roan, bom Jan 15 bred by Lord Lovit, Beaufort Castle, Beauly, NB., « Villige 
Rambler 100992 d Lad\ Lnura hy Master Milhcent 8040 . _ 

805 II. (jC 6.)—p Miller La Belen, Clifton Road, Birkenhead, foi Man 0 War roan, 
bom Feb 1 bred by J 0 Toppin, Musgrave Hall, Skelton, Peniith, ? Bletchley 
Lord 90934 d Mermaid (vol 66, p 1189), by Briti^sh Volunteer 86448 
782 III. (je4.>-His MAJESTY THE E^NO Royal Farms Windsor, for Statesman roan, 
bom Jan. 14 bred by His Majesty King Edward VII , Evander 96106, d. Zoe 9th 
(vol r> p 433)6i/Royal^nquhax79839 „ ^ xr , ^ ^ 

796 IV. (jCS.)— CH4RLES A HIRST, Crake Hall, West Heslerton, York, for AHerston 
Tonhadore, loan bom Jan 9, s Border Tower 90960, d liady Mary 11th (vol. 65, 
p 792) by ikiok-Ahead 67327 ^ 

796 V. (jes.)— George Harrison, Gamford Hall, Darlington, for Trump Card, roan, 
bom Mai ch 9 bred bvDr, R M Wilson, Tarty, Ellon, ^ Ballechin Type 86212, d 
Cluny Jj lora 96th ("v ol 56, p 1235) hy Clan 35d!acdonald 78597. 

803 R. H, & H, C.— John H Madbn, Rockchffe House, Bacup, for Lord Oannmg 

Class 90.— Shorthorn JBuUs^ calved on or ietioem April 1, 1910, and 
December 31,1910. [42 entries, 5 absent.] 

838 I. (jC10.i)—Lord Middleton, Birdsall House, Malton. for Birdsall Conqueror, 
roan, bora April 12: s lUuBtnoufl Count 95537, d. Birdsall Empress 4th (vol. 66, p 
922) 61 /Bradford 6 th82933. , 

818 II. CJ^r6.^)— THBEdggotk shorthorn Co., Ltd , Edgcote, Banbury, for Edgcote 
Don, roan, born April 1; «. Bletcbley King 98112, d. Choice Blossom (vol. 66, p. 662) 
hy Lord Lyndoch 74900 

832 IIL (A*4.i)‘-WiLLiAM J HOSKEN, Pulsack, Hayle, Cornwall, for BarteUver Hero, 
roan, horn May 1, bred by W. James, Bartehver, Grampound Road; «. Janissary 
5th fiS779, d. Gwynne J. 5th (vol 55, p 833) by Jacobite 76910 

819 IV. (£3.>-THB Edgcote SHORTHORN Oo., LTD, for Edgoote Hope, roan* bom 
Juno 13 \ f Bletchley King 98112, d. Golden Flower (vol 65, p. 1234) by Spttsy 
Conqueror 90204 

813 V. (jCS.)—Oapt. Olive BEHRSNS^^Swinton Grange. Malton for Swmton Saxnt, 
roan, bom April 10, n Ohiddingstoke Seal 101787, d Langley Phantom 3rd (voL 64, 
p 1507) by Village Jester 93745 

831 R. H. k H. O.-JOHN Gilt, Thorn Farm, Stainton, Penntb, for Crown J'ewel. 

Class 91.— Group Clau^ for the best ooUeoiton of either three or four Shorthorn 
Bulk^ bred by BmhiUtor Open to animals entered in Classes 86 to 90 
and 99 only. [6 entries, 1 absent.] 

717 769, 770 I, (ifflS.)—SIR H S. LEON, BT, Bletchley Park, Bucks, for Bletchley 
Sliver, Bletchley Ensign, and Bletchley Knight. 

728, 701, 762 II. (iJlO.C—SIR WALPOLE GRBBNWELL, BT. Harden Park. Woldmgham, 
for Harden Baron, Harden Peldon, and Harden Royal. 

747, 846, 847 R, K, k H. 0.—J M STRICKLAND, Warren House, Brandehy, Eaamg- 
wold, for Brandshy’s Oonung Star, Brandsby's JoUy Jilt, and Brandsby's Rosicus. 

Clans 92 .—Shorthorn Cows (iM-mi7A), calved in or before 1907. 

[8 entnes, none absent.] 

867 I, (<610, & R. R. for Champion.*)—F MILLER. La Belen, Clifton Road, Birkenhead, 
for Daisy’s Queen (vol 6dp 919), white, born May 16,1907 calved May 6,1911, bred by 
J C Toppin, Musgrave Hall, Skelton, Pennth; 4, Imperial Crown 92029, d. Daisy s 
Hope 5yXord George 72376 

864 II, (-CA>— Joseph Babnhs, Baurgh Syke, Wigton, for Bndekirk’s May (vol. 56, p 
476), red and white, bom Sept. %_1904 calved Dec 16,1910, « Baron Bndekirk 33rd 
8^8 d. Golden ]^y by Golden Hind 2nd 53792. _ 

1 Pnzes given hv the Shorthorn Society, 

* Champion Pnse of E20 given by the Shorthorn Sooiety for the best Oow or Heifer 
in Classes 92-97 and 100-102. 
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868 III. (jC4,)—Waltbr M. SOOTT, Nether Swell Manor, Stow-on-the-Wold. for Gay 
Maid (vol. 66, p. 1110), roan, bom April 17,1905, calved May 29,1911, bred by George 
Walker, Tillygreig Udny: s. Defender 88363, d. Gay l4ady hy Pride of Day 79697. 

856 E. II. 8c H. 0 .—John H. Madbn, Bockcliffe House, Bacup, for Bertha 9th. 

Glass Shorthorn, Seifert {inrnulh),, caUed in 1908. [10 entries, 3 absent.] 

859 I. (jfflO,! & Ohampion.®)-SrB Bichabd OooPBOa, Bt., Shenstone Court, Lichfield, 
for Waterloo Lady 36th (vol. 66, p. 599), roan, bom April 26, calved June 6, 1911; s. 
Meteor 86631, d. Waterloo Lady 16th hy Czarewitch 68438. 

862 II. ALBX.T. GOEDON,Loanhead,Insch.for Florri8(vol.65,p.727),roan,boni 

May 17, calved Jan, 12,1911 ; a. Boyal Velvet 84055, d. Fanfare 6th by Wulcot 78101. 

860 III. (j€4.»)— Richaed Ooenblius, Bankfields, Eastham, Cheshire, for Bosaline 
loth (voL 65, p. 672), roan, bom April 4tb. calved Jan. 29, 1911, bred by W. Duthio, 
Collynie, Tarves; t. Achilles 98962, d. Lady Bosaline 6y Caledon OhieX 74163. 

881 IV. (jCS.)—Hbney DUDDING, Biby Grove, Great Grimsby, for Biby Gwynne 28th 
(vol. 65, p. 662), roan, bora June 28, calved April 25,1911; 5. Strowan Kaiser 97346, d, 
Biby Gwynne 24th hy Bosario 75471. 

864 B. K. & H. 0.—0. W. KHLLOOK, Higbfields, Audlem, for Little Mary. 


Class &i,Shorthorn Seifert^ calved on or letween Janmry 1, 1900, and 
March 31, 1909. [6 entries, 2 absent.] • 

874 I. (iriO.)-J. MoCltmont Bbid, Oleevo Grange, Bishop’s Oleeve, GIos., for L^y Ann 
2^d, roan, bom March 5, bred by W-ds J. W. Peterkin. Dnnglass, Oonon Bridge, 
N.B.; 8. Jim Sidoy 99230, d. Lady Ann 16tb (vol. 66, p. Kwl) by Collynie Conqneror. 
870 II. Uf6.)-sia WALPOLE Geebnwbll, Bt., Harden Park, Woldingha^ 

for Harden Lady Waterloo (vol, 58, p. 728), roan, born March 6 ; «. Ascott Constel¬ 
lation 861^ d. Lady Gladys Waterloo hy Pitlivie Governor 79^2. ^ 

869 III. {£i.)—'W. T. Gaene & SON, Aldsworth, Northleach, for Village Lassie (vol. 56 
p. 698), rad, bom Jan. 10 *, s. Village Bean 37631, d. Venetia by Boyal Fame 87184, 
873 B. K. & H. 0.-C. W, KBLLOOK, Higbfields, Audlem, for Highfields Parsley. 


Glass 95 ,^—Shorthorn Seifert^ edited on or between April 1, 1909, and 
December 31, 1909. [17 entries, 1 absent.] 

875 I, (iJlO.i)—B. J. Balston, Bilsington Priory, Ashford, Kent for Dewlap (vol. 56 

6 461), roan, bom July 27 ; $, Tehidy Bobin Hood 97420, d. Maydew by Bufus of 
untingdon 93306. ^ „ 

876 II. Oapt. Olite BBHEENS, Swinton Grange, Madton, for Abbey Pam 

Mary, roan, bora Jnly 24, bred by Messrs. Webster, Abbey Farm, Tedinghjjm York; 
8. Bolder Tower 90960, d. Allerston Mary 3rd (vol. 55, p. 701) 6y Brokenburst 864^. 

881 III. (jSf4.i)-RiOHAED OOENBLius, Bankflelds, Eas^am, Cheshire, for Eastham 
Bella (vol. 68, p. 686), white, boro April 7, bred by W. T. Game & Son, Aldsworth, 
Northleach; a. Village Beau 87631, d. Aldsworth Phantom by Aldsworth Jasper. 
883 IV. C^rs.l-TEGSTBES OF THE LATE OOL. GBOBGB SlffiraH GRANT, Minmore 
Glenlivot, for Martha 5% roan, bora May 10, bred by J. Morrison, Phmg^, 
Fraserburgh; f. Golden Miiscot §5^, d. Martha (vol. 54, p. 9^) 

882 V. (jCS.)—J aiNEY DUDDINO, Biby Grove, Great Grimsby, for Ga^rd Dickson, 
rich roan, born Oct. 16. bred by George Harrison,^ Gamfprd HmIL I^rhngton it. 
Collynie Champion 98417, d. Tehidy Boyal Dickson 4th (vol. 54, p. 503) by Shamrock 
886 B. % &i H, 0.—Charles A. Hirst, Crake Hall, Heslerton, York, for Allerston 
Marigold^d. 

Glass BBu-^Shorthtorn MeiferSf calted on or between January 1, 1910, and 
March 31,1910. [21 entries, 2 absent.] 

803 L Cj&10.)-His Majesty the Kmc, Boyal Farms, Windsor, f^ Oonstwee^ roan, 
born Jan, 6* bred by His Majesty King Edward VII.; a, Festus 98831, d. Caroline 8th 

S ol, 56, p. 419) Prince of Sanquhar 7135L ^ 

. T. Gaene & son, Aldsworth, Northleach, for Village Lass, white, 

bom Feb. 28 ; a Village Beau 87631, d. Patient Lass (vol. 56, p. 716) Aldsworth 
Pioneer 8^01. - „ 

899 III. (jC4.)~W. T. gaene * SON, for Village OonntesS;^raan, bom Jan. 8; a Village 
Bean 87831, d. Venetia (vol. 68, p, €08) by iSoyal Fame 87184. 

. 898 ly, (jC3.)—Henry DDDDING. Biby Grove, Great Grimsby, for Boyal Beanty.^i^ 
bom Feb. lA bred by J. A. ^eece. Dragon Home Fanm^Thrapston s s. Boyal 
Pippin 969W d. DraTfon Bonaty (vol 56. R IMS) Lwtoy Mwrterpiace „ 

896 T. (.eS.)—L obd RlOHABD OavbndisH, Holier HaU, Ctok^-Oartmel. for Hoim 
Baroness Oxford 6th, roan, bom Jan. 14; s. Gold Plate 918^ d- Lady Boeneld Oxfoi^ 
eth(vor56,p.678)&j?Balnakyle65092. • . ^ 

901 B. N. & H. 0.— John Gill, Thorn Fama, Stainton, Penritbt , for L ady Mayflower zn o. 

J Ohampl^^Prize^of ^^^v«^y^*e^horthom Society for the best Opw or Heifer 
in (^laHses 92-97 and 10M02, 


Toil. 72. 


KK 
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Glass 97 .—SkortJwTJi Heifers^ calt'ed on or "between April 1, 1910^ and 
December 31, 1910. [13 entnes, none absent.] 

025 I. UlO.) —B.IHL MAKrrus, Holme Pioirepont Notlmffhira, lor Pierrepoat 
Blossom, roan, born Sopt 12 ; s KoHaw Phranis 103I!iJ7, d Plum Blossom 4tli noJ. 
55,p. 1132i6?/01deifleet8tm „ , « 

024 II. (^6.)—W J HOSKEN, Pulsack, Hayle, for Hayle Golden Wreath, red, born May 
4 ; s. Bartelner Tiump 101453, d Coinisli Dawn (vol. 56, p. 802) by Hayle Count 


926 III. THE Duke of NoethumberlAND, kg, Alnwick Castle, for Alnwick 
Bridesmaid, loan bom April 8; 5 Gainford Sweeimcat 08887, d Alnwick Piidt* 
(\ ol 56, p. 9h3) hy Star ol Freedom 90230 . ^ ^ , « 

916 IV. (A‘1)~SIR EICHARD COOPER. Bt, Shensione Court, Lichfield, lor Strowan 
Buttercup 31st, loan, bom April 16, bred by Cipt Grnhim Stiilmg. Strowan, 
Crieff. N B ; « Bena’v on 101509, d Strowan Buttercup 23rd (vol. 55, p.ll58) by Strowan 
Seal 80066. 

917 B. N. & H. 0.—Richard Cornelius, Bankfleldy, Bastham, Cheshire, for Bank- 
fields Belle. 


Class 98.— (7roiip Class^ for tJie best collection of either three or four Shorthorn 
Cows or Heifers^ bred by Dxkibifor. Open to animah entered in Classes 
92 to 97 and 100 to 102 only. [7 entries, none absent 1 
869, 899, 900, 919 I, (jC 15.0—W. T GARNB A SON, Aldsworth, Northlench, for ViHagfe 
Lassie, Village Conntess, Village Lass, and Pnncess May. 

853, 875, 913 11. (jC10.)~R. J. Balston, Bilsington Pnory, Ashtord, Kent, for Bilsington 
Eosebnd, Dewlap, and Bilsington Daydream. 

859, 880. 897 R, K. & H. 0.--SIR RICHARD COOPER, BT, Shensione Court, Lichfield, lor 
Waterloo Lady 36th, Ashlyns Aimee, and Ashlyns Pansy. 


Dairy Sliortliorns, 

Class Shorthorn JBuU% calved in 1010.* [4 entries, none absent.] 

The dams and sire's dam^ of all bulls entered m Class 99 must have b(tn mentioned in the 
award list oi have received Certittcates of Merit in milking trials or lecognised by 
the Dairy Shorthorn (Coatedk Eeid Book) Association or in classes set apar t Jor Dairy 
Shorthorns since a standard quantity of milk has been a necessary qualitication: or they 
must have a yearly milk record oj either 6,000 lb. as a first calved heifer or lb as 
a cow, such record to have been published in the year book oJ the Dairy Bhorthoin 
(Coates's Serd Book) Association. 

929 L (iJlO.)—R obert W. Hobbs & sons, Kelmscott, Lecblade, for Kelmsoott Tanjuin 
7th, roan, bom Feb. 27 j s. Tarquin 11th 100854, d. Galentia 7lBt t vol. 53, p. 853) by Red 
Waterloo 6th82034. 

931II. (je6.)--LoKD ROTHSOHILD, Tnn« Park, Herts, for Ambassador, roan, born July 
28; s. Conjuror 913X0, d. Aster (yol. 06, p. 1091) by Magna Charta 77166 

932 HI, (jC4.)—Samuel Sanday, Puddmgton Hall, Chester, for Puddington Pimpernel, 
red and little white, bom March 24: s. Proud Prmre 106012, d. Rosebud 2nd (vol, 05, 
p, 1115) by Sir Barrington 6th 76042. 

930 R. H. & H. C.—WiLLlAM NiSBBT, Lordship, Hmxton, Great OhoKtorlord, tor 
Hinzton Kirklevington Duka. 

929, 944,981 (Oup.*)—ROBERT W, HOBBS & SONS, for Kelmscott Tarquin 7th, Ifawthom 
7Ui, and Darbng 28th. 

93L 97t), 983 (E.N. for Cup.*)- Lord BOTHsaHiLD, for Ambassador, Rosebud 7th, and 
Pairy Duchess 33rd. 


Glass 100 .—Shorthorn Dairy Chws calved in or before 1906. 

[31 entries, 7 absent.] 

944 L (£10,1 ^ Champion.* )-E0 BKRT W. Hobbs & Sons, Kelm»cott, Leohlade, for 
93746, a. Hawthorn 5th by Bandsman 78270. 

980 II. (£6,» & E K. for Champion.*)—!. M. Strickland, Warren House Brandsby, 
Easmgwold, for Brandshy s Pruicesa*<vol. 68, p U64), red, born Feb. 18.1905, calved 
May 10,1911; s. Bapton Judge 8276^ d. I^mceas h£ay by Coming Star 67083. 

947 III. (£4.')-*GEORaE B. NELSON, Oockerham Hall, Garttang, for Bi^dge CefuntesS 
(vol. 63, p. 826), roan, bom Feb. 3, 1905, calved June 9, 1911, bred by J. Dawson, 
Heggle Foot, Hesket New Marfeei Wigton; s. Duke of Heggle 83356, cf. Barbara 
by Vanguard 5H249 


^ Pnres given by the Shorthorn Sodiety. 

^ Pnzes given by the Dairy Shorthorn (OGate'^s Herd Book) Association. 

» OhallenTO Cup given through the Dairy Shorthorn (Coates’s Herd Book) Asaooiation 
for the b'^t Group of one Bull and two Cows or Heifers m Olnsses 99dC^. 

4 Champion Prize of ElO given by the Dairy Shorthorn COoatifB Herd Book) 
AsHOciation for the best Cow or Heifer in Classes 100d03. 


Amnl of Lice Stock Prizes at Norwich^ 191 L Ixix 


CUwlefls otborwlHO stated, each prize animal named bolow was bred by exhibitor.**] 

05'1 IV. fiJS.)-LOJin IhrmSGllILD, Trinj^ l^ark, Herts, ior Cherry Blossom (vol. r>ti, 
p. KKlll), roan, born April lU, lUOft, calved May 18, 1911; s. Hodney 89858, </. Cherry 
llipo h\i Golden Cherry**' Pi-ince 7(D2l. 

0411 V. (jC3,) I. L. Cross, Cat thorite 'Powers, Rugby, for Nelly Lee 24th Ivol, ,13. p. 1178), 
roan, born Oct. 12. 1908, calvod June 2, 19U, bred by J. W, Biuiders, Gilmorton, 
Luttt'rworth; s. Pnnee Roltlaw 2nd SbOtkl, d. Nelly lA.‘e 15th fty Duke of Warlaby 
72423. 

iU5 R, N. & H. 0.—RonFiRT W. HOBUS & SONS, lor Snowdrop B2nd. 

Class X01,— t<hoHhoni Dairy Oowa (ifi-iujlli), aalred in 1907.' 

[11 entries, 2 absent.] 

970 I. (X*10.)~liORD Rothschild, Tring Park, Herts., for Rosebud 7th(vol. 54, p.1098), 
roan, bom Jan. 20, calvod May 12,1911. bred by T. Hunter, Stone Row Heotl Farm, 
LancoRter; 8. Ingi’am’s Chief 02034, d. Rosebud 2nd Silver King 77807. 

986 II. Edward S. Godseli^, Salmon’s Spring Brewery, Stroud, tor Oxford 

Aliffe, roan, born Oet. 30, calved Doc. 8, 1910, bred by George Taylor, Cnintord, 
Middlesex; s. Wild Prince 16th 93910, d. Oxford Duchesb ot Oalthwaite 31st bp 
Oxford Duke of Calthwaite 32nd 69213. 

973 III. <';C4.)—MltS. A. G. F. THORNTON, Kingsthorpe Hall, Northampton, for Lady 
Thrush 3rd, white, born May 20, calved March 15.1911. bred by the Rev. G. Moore*, 
Cowley Vicarage, Oxford; s. BaxtoFw Fancy 82833, d. Lady Thrush (vol. 53, p. 1289) 
by Pretender 79593. 

905 R. N. dc H. C.—0. R. W. Adf^nf, Babraham Hall, Cambridge, for Louise 10th. 
Class 102 ,—Shorthorn Dairy Ueifen Qn^tnilh')^ mlml in or after 1908.“'* 
[12 entries, 5 absent J 

983 I. (jtflO.) -Lord Rotesohtld, Tring Park, Herts., for Pai^ Duchess 33rd (vol. 55, 
n. 1102), roan, born Feb. 10, 1908, calved Atay 1, 1911; s. Conjuror 91310, d. Fairy 
Duchess I9th bi/ Scottish Beau 69552. 

981 H. (^£,’6,)— Robert W. Hobbs & sons, Kolmbcott, Lechlade, for Darling 28th < vol. 
65, p. 790), light roan, born Aug. 19, 1998, calved April 20, 1911; 8, MD, 92499, d 
Darling 23rd bp Duke ot Barnoidon 63rd 81)903. 

986 III. (4£;4.) -SAMUEL SANDAY, Puddington Hall, Cheater, for Queen of Hearts 2nd 
(vol 55, p 1U5), red and little white, born Jan. 8,1008, calved May 10,1911; «. Beau 
Furbt*low 94251, a. Queen of Hearts hp Wild, Duke of Geneva 245th 87714. 

982 R, N. & H. 0. - Robert W. Hobbh & Sons, for Fancy 27th. 

Class 103. -A//7A Yield Prizes^ open to iShorfhorn Cotvs and Ifeifers entered in 
Classes 02, 93, 100, lOl, atid 102 only* [33 entries, 4 absent.] 

973 L (-C10.)—MRS. A. G. F. Tuornton, for Lady Thrush 3rd. (Bee Ohms 101.) 

970 II. (jee.) -Lord rothsohild, for Rosebud 7th. (See Class lOl.) 

944 III, (£i) ~ROBEUT'’W. HOBBS Ss BONS, for Ha^hom 7th. (See UIohs 100.) 

934 R. N. dc H. C. -0. R. W. ADBANB, for Babraham Bra Bates. 

Linoolnsliire Red Shorthorns.* 

N'J).--Tn tht LiMolnshire Med/Shorthorfi O/usscs, the number inserted within braekeU after 
the name of an animal Indicates that the animal is entered in Ooateis Herd Booh, A 
number without brackets indicates that the animal is repistered in the Lincolnshire 
Med JHhorthom Berd Book. 

Class l04i,*^£AfU)olnshlre Bed i^horthorn Bulls^ mined in 1906, 1906, 1907, 
or 1908. [5 entries, none absent.] 

9911, Cj 910, de Champion.*)—J. O. Williams, Pcndlcy Manor, 'Tring, for Ora^e Prince 
484S, bom Jan., i906, bred ^ B. H. Cartwright, Keddington Grange, Louth; s. 
Btenigot Bloom Boy 3011, d. Keddington Buttcrlly 2nd by Oonieholme Boy 347, 

987 n. AuausTtrs P. Brandt, OoMtle Hill, BletoWngloy, for King Louis 5457, 
bom Fob. 26, 1907, bred by S. Crawley, Hemington, Oundie; <f. King’s Counsel 
8980, d. Wl DiiPhew 4th 6j/Prinoe Louis (81921). 

988 in. (£i.) - CHARLES E. SCORER Whitehall, Braccbridge Hcatli,Lincoln, for Klrkby 
Imperial 4896, bom Doe. 27,1905, bred by Joba Todd, Kirkby Green, Lincoln; s. 
Imperial Favourite 86233, d. Kirkby Nonpareil bp Bt'nniworth 4th 629. 

i)00 R. N. Sc H. 0.—Fred Biiarf, Swineshoad, Boston, for Thimbleby Curly Coat. 

Class Vt^.--LimolmhiTe Med Shorthorn BulU^ calved hi 190iK 
[5 entries, I absent.] ^ 

992 I. (jCIO, & R, N. for Champion.*)—AtrausTUS P. Brandt, Oaatle Hill, Bletohingley, 
for Bletohingley Brennus 6696, bom March 2, bred by R. Ohatterton. Stenigot, 
Linc oln; ». Ke dding ion (3omet 3443, d. Stenigot Duchess 3rd by County Member 93. 

I Prizes given by the Shorthorn Society. 

a Prizes given by the Dairy Shorthorn (CoatoH's Herd Book) Association. 

* £80 towards those Prizes were given by the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Assooiation, 

* Champion Pnze of £10 given by the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association for 

the best Bull in OltWHes 104-106. 


KK2 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor,”] 


990 II. (iC6F. B. WILKINSON, Cavendish Lodge, Edwmstowe, Newark, for Soaznpton 
King of the 'Falley bom m April, bred by G. E. Sanders, Soampton, Lincoln; 
s Br inden Grenadier 41^4 hy Great Tom of Lincoln SOS. 

99S III. Robeet Ohattbrton, Welboum Hall, Lincoln, for Guanero, born 
May 2, bred by Wni Chatterton, Eallington, Louth; s Guardian 4397 b\f Nero Si)9L 
995 E. N. & H. 0.— CAPT. J. P MEADE, Earbham Hall, Bungay, for Earsham Chum. 


Class 1^^.—Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn BuUs, calved in 1910. 

[5 entries, I absent.] 

1001 I. G. Williams, Pendley Manor, Trmg, for Elkington Marshman, born 

Feb. 29, bred by W. G Smyth, Elkington Hall, Louth; s. Witheru Boy 41b 5081, 
t? hy Stenigot Porter 2nd 4594. 

998 11. (jCS.)—John Evens, Burton, Lincoln, for Welbourne Meteor 8010, bom March 
9, bred by J. O. Mountain, Welbourne, Lincoln; $. Ilorkstow Meteor 6111, d. 
Welbourne Livaceous by Stenigot Bed Chieftain 2652. 

997 III. Robert Chatterton, Welboum Hall, Lincoln, for Neptune’s Bloom, 
born April 17; s Hallmgton Neptune 7904, d. Stenigot Bloom Slflt oy Keddington 
Comet 3443. 

1000 E, N. & H. 0.— CHARLES E. SCORER, Whitehall, Braoebridge Heath. Lincoln, lor 
Bracebridge Milker. 


Class 107.— Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Oows {in^niW), calred in or before 1007* 
[10 entries, 1 absent.] 

1002 I. <£1(L & Champion. * WoHN EVENS, Burton, Lincoln, for Benniworth Bloom (vol 
13. p 239), bom Feb. 12,1901, calved Feb. 13. 1911, bred by the late T. Botl, Benin- 
’’ baltfleet Acton 1664 by Baikwith Hallmgton 309. 

1005 11. (.jCS.)—Perot Hbnsman, I^etby Grange, Horncastle, for Fulletby Tindall 
Itod (voL 1& p, 300), bora March 26,1907, calved Feb. 1011 ; #. Scampton Formula 

?^^tby Tindall 0 .by Poolham Soampton 3rd 3013. 

1011 III F. B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwmstowe, NewArk, for Sherwood 

1006 E. N. & H. O.-Perot Hbnsman, for Keal Hilda. 


Class 108. — Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Heifers (in-ruU), calved in 1908. 

[5 entries, none absent. ] 

1016 I. (iri0.)-J, Q. Williams, Pendley Manor, Trmg, for Pendley Violet 3rd. Imm 
hteorch J calved Jan. 20,1911; s, Bonby Excursionist 4th 6161, d, Benniworth Violet 
6th Saltfleet Echo 3038. 

101*2 n. AHOHSTCS P, BRANDT, Oflstle Hill, Bletohiugley, for Beeping Baisy 3rd 
(rol p, 268), bom I^rch X, calv^ May 26, 1911, bred by G. Freir, Tolethorpe 
House, BwpiM St. Nicholas; «, Bigby Cynical 5156, d. Deeping Daisy hy Horkstow 
Commander 5SS2. 

^ihKiNSON, Cavendish Lodge, Edwmstowa Newark, for Benni¬ 
worth Pimu bom Jan. calved May 1, 19n, bred by 0. F, Bott, Benniworth, 
Lincoln; aSomercoatea Bonus 4577, d. Benniworth Actor 2016. 

1016 B. N. & H. 0.*“J. G. WILLIAMS, for Pendley Eossbud 2nd. 

Class 109.— Lincolnshire Med Shorthorn Heifers^ chived in 1909. 

[8 entries, none absent.] 

1023 I. & H.N. for Champion. * )—J. G, Williaub, Pendley Manor, Trmg, for 
Piping ^Rsy, bora in J^y, bred by G. Proir, Det‘pmg St. Nicholas, Sp.ildmg; 

Wykoham Pansy 3rd bo Strubby Red Coat 3633. ^ 

1017 n. (^6.)~Atro0STDS p. BRANDT, Castle Hill, Bletchmgley, Cor Bletchingley 

April k bred by George Freir, Tolethorpe 
Aj^ertiy^Su^^n Buscot Rupert (10l946), d. Beeping Choice by 

1018 HI, (ir4.)-AHQUSTUS P. BRANDT, for Bletohingley Boadicea (vol, 16, p 20tf), 
bora June 9; s. King Louis 5457, d. Stenigot Bloom 10th by Red Chief 2611. 

1024 B. N. A: H. 0,—-J. G. Williams, for Pendley Princess. 

Class 110.—LincoLish ire Bed Shorthorn Heifers^ calved in 1910. 

[9 entries, I absent.] 

Pendley Manor, Trmg, for Blue Eye 4th, boru Jan. 17, 

ZhrTb!W P* ’ •• ^ 
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lUiilese otiiorwise stated, oaeb prize anifiaal named below was ^bred by exhibitor/'^ 

1025 in. AuausTilsr.BEANDT, Oiistlo Hill, Blotobmi^ley, forBletchingloy Ceres, 
Miucli 8, bit'd b-v J, G. WilhaiiiH, Pendloy Manor, Timj?; s,Koddm^ton Oonict 
SHa B<Mninv(>rthVioU‘t6th(vol.l3,p 240) ftySaltaeet Echo 3038 

1027 B. N. & H 0, IIBNEY Nbbsham, Lodj^c Farm, Otmwick, Lincoln, for Canwick 
Wispingrton 4th. 

Class 111. — J//7^ Yield JPHzes^open to Llnoolmhipe Tied Shorihorth Cows 
iind JTcifers entered in. Classes 107 md 108 only. 
f r> entries, 1 absent.] 

1010 I. (i^?10J—OnA-ULBS R. 800RBR, Whitehall, Bracehndge Heath, Lincoln, for Brace- 
hndge No. 102, bom m March, 1900, calved May 8, 1911, bred by Fred Scorer, 

,,,^^Wudl)rook, Lincoln; s. E<*d Brick 921, d. Bracehndge No 60 hy Siidbrook Giant 259. 

1009 II. fjC6.)--HENuy Nebsh^V-m:, Lodge Farm, Can wick, Lincoln, for Oanwicfc Dairy¬ 
maid 2jld (vol 10, p 308), bom Feb. 2,1900, calved Apnl 2,1011: a Snapshot 4100, d. 

. Ojmwick Dairymaid tst by Kirkby Monarch 2558. 

1003 III. {£i.) John BIvenh, Burton, Lincoln, for Barton Cork 6th (voL 14, p. 268), bom 
March 30, 1905, c.ilvod June 9,10U; s. Burton Bex 2131, d. Burton Cork 3rd hy Red 
Rover 77618 

1004 B. N* k H. O.-JouN Evens, for Burton Spotted 5th. 

Herefords.* 

Class IIB .—Hereford Bu>lh^ oaloed in 1906, 1907, or 1908. 

[5 entries, 1 absent.] 

1038 I. (iJiO, & B. N. for Champion.-*)— Henry W. Taylor, sbowlo Court, Ledbury, for 
Quarto 27143, bom Apnl 6,1908 *, s. Conlidence 21298. d. Maidenhair hy Sumson 20312. 

1035 II. (A’6.)- Sir J. R. G Ootterrll, Bt., Gamons, Hereford, for Boyal Ringer 26468, 
))om March 20,1907, bred by W. Grilllthb, Aldersend, Tarnngton; a Change Binger 
2U78, d Biit.innui hi/Bruce 18268. 

10,i4 in. (i)4 .)—Fktkh Coats, Hheopootc, Clifford, Herefordsbire, for ProTOSt 27126, 
bom B’cb. 7.1908 ; s. B'usilior 21402, d Douglas Pearl by Kndale Hero 18826. 

1036 B. N, & H. 0.—R\lph T. HlNCKEh, Shotton Court, Mansell Lacy, Hereford, for 
Eaton Pearl. 

Class 113.— Hereford BulU^ calved in 1909. [17 entries, 4 absent.] 

10411, (4«fl0, & Champion. ■*)—Thb Barl of Coventry, Croome Court, Severn Htokc, 
tor DoUymount 27500, bom Jtin. 17 \ s Challenger 26000, d, Dollv by Earl Maralial. 

1055 II, ARTHUR P. TURNER, Tho Leen, Perabndge, for Montezuma 27706, born 
Jnn. 24: Lord Lieutenant 22328, d. Moonwoit by Parton 22440. 

1040 III. J". It G. OOTTERELL, Bt., Gamonfl, Hereford for Curfew 27476, bom 

Miw 5 ; ». Boyul Hliigcr 26468, d. Curly 39th hy Rose Cross 2nd 14b66. 

1047 IT, (iC8.)-a. VKNABLE4 LLEWELLYN, Llyndlnam, Newbridge-on-Wye. for Broad- 
Ward Albion 27404, bnm Jan. 21, bred by James Edwards, Broadward, Leominster: 

^ s Twyford Legacy 26547, d. Amada bp anbinwr 109^. 

1048 T, {£$,) -Lawton Moore, Brampton Brian, for Brampton Chancellor 27882, bom 
Feb. 0 ; s. Raton Masterpiece 35316, o, Brampton Roso 14tn by Blair Athol 2STO, 

1050 B. N* k H. 0,— Jakes Bii>EY, 69 West Kmithfleld, London, B 0 , for Guardsman. 

Class llA .—Hereford Bulls^ mired in January or Fehmary^ 1910. 

[23 entries, 3 absent.] 

1076 1 f4fflO.)-3ouN TUDOE, Duxmoor, Craven Arms, for Cameron, bom Jan. 12, bred 
by Oapt, K. L, A. Heygato, Buckland, Leominster; #. Highland Prince 30437, d. Ivy 
(vol. 30, t>. 468) by Bteelolad 17567. 

1009 II. (M,) -George Btttters, XIilI House, Newton, Leominster, for Sailor King, 
horn Jan. 33 s a Sailor Pnneo 2646.5, d. Lassie ((voL 80, p, 285) ih Boot 28134, 

1060 III, (^C4.)-J. G. Cooke-Hill, Hholsley Bank, Stanford Bridge, Worcester, for 
Shelsley Fusilier, horn Jan. 13; s. Sludsley 20480, d. Matilda by B<irl Marshel 22106 

1061 IV. (^CS.)—J. G. Cc>OKE-HiLL, for SheMey Primer, bom Jan. 17; s, Shelsley 
2B480, d PrimroHt^ (vol. 41,jo. 308) by Kinnersley King20116, 

1071 V. (jCS.)-Donald MaoLENNAN, Radnor Hall, Blsfcree, for Eaton Choice, born 
Jan. 29, bre<l by 0. T. Pulley, Lower Eaton, Hereford j Eaton Masterpiece 263X6, 
d. Loyalty 2nd (vol, 41, p. 696) by Baton Defender 12th 20^. 

1072 R. N. k 'E, O.—Lawton Moore, Brampton Brian, for Brampton Dauntless. 

Class 116.— Hereford BalU^ oalmd in 1910, on or after March X, 

[8 entries, none absent.] 

X083 I, <iriO.)-MR8. M, Medlicott, Bodenham, Herefordshire for Bodanham Leonardo, 
bora April 6; s, I*ocamo 20797, d. Bar oness 3r d ( vol, 41, p. 600) hy Whitf@d B obert s. 

I E60 towards these Pnzes were given by Hereford Herd Book Society, 

« Champion Prize of ElO lOn. ^vonby the Hereford Herd Book Society for the best 

BttU in Classes XJ2-X16, 
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CUnlesfe otherwise statedi each prize animal named below was “ bred by exhibil or*”] 

1079 11. (i-'S-l—SiR J. B. G. COITEBELI^ Bt., Garnonri, Hereford, ior Royal Scarab, 
hoin March 9; s. Boyol limber 2617)8, d. ladybird (vol. 38, p. 3.)8) hu fianuNCM -nd. 

1081 III. (£4,) Allen K HuaiiES, Wmtercott, Leominster, toi Pagfot, born Mar<*h 7 ; 
s. Bonald 20450, d. Petrel (vol. ll, p. 507) hy Baion 22719. 

1084 E, 3Sr. Sn H. 0.—John Tudge, Duxmoor, Craven Arms, for Duaanoor. 

Glass 116.— Hereford Cows calved bi or before 1907. 

[3 entries.] 

1087 I. (^10, & R. N. fbr Ohampion.'i)— Peter coats, Sheepcote, Clifford, Hereford^ 
shire, tor Ladybird 2nd (vol 41, x> 202), bom Peb. 12,1907, calved Jan. 1,1911; a Endale 
213bb,d. Ladybird 6j/Bago Pi otector 21167. 

1000 II. (jE?6.)—W. B. Tudqe, Stepasid(‘, Onibury, Salop, for Gwendoline (vol. 41, p, 801), 
born Oct. 28, 1906, calved Jan. 9, 1911, bred by W. Tudffc. Rawbndgoworth, Herts ; 
a Commandant 22010, d Eojal Dai s-y 51 h 5yBliodosia 19044 

108‘) III. (jC4,)— The Earl of OovENTRy, Oroome Oonit, Bevein Htoke, for Mistake 
(vol, 10, p. 337), born May 11 1901, cahed Apiil 26,1911; s. Homo Office 20073, d. Mis- 
flt‘liv<‘iy b?/ Yistount 18tl48 

Glass 117.— Heieford Heifers (in-mllk')^ calved hi 1908. 

[3 entries, 1 absent.] 

1092a I. (jeiO.) -Peter Coats, 8heept‘ote. Clifford, for Ida (vol. 40, p. 308), bom Feb, 20, 
1908, calved Jan. 10.1911; s. Fusilier 21402, d. Isobella by Endale 21300. 

1092 li. D. A. THOMAS, Llanwern, Newport, Mon., for Bonnie Belle (vol. 40, p. 791), 
boin Jan. 4, calved April 11. 1911, bred by the late W. Thomas, The Hayes, Sully, 
Cardiff ; s Pertection 22430, d. Gazelle (vol. 39, p. 753) by Boyalist 14124. 

Class 118.— Hereford Heifer,% calved hi 1909. [7 entries, noao absent,] 

KKJO I. (jClO, & Champion. I )-*J. G. Cooke-Hill, Shelsley Bank, Stanford Bridge, 
Worcester, tor Shelsley Primula (vol 41, p 308), bom Jan. 27; Shelsley 26480, 
d. Primrose by Kinncraley King 2011b, 

1098 II. (jes.)— Kenneph W. MILNEA Beam House, Montford, Shrewsbury, for Gems 
Ray (voL 41, p 071), bom Feb 7; s Sir James 28489, d. Jemima by Goshen 17384 

3094 III. H. B. CAVE, Wall End, Monkland, Leominster, for Fairy Bright, 

(vol. 41 p 789), horn Jan. 4, bred by R. Bnglit, Ivingtonbury, Leominster; s Pyon 
General 2,3089, a Fairy by Pine Lad 19414. 

1099 R. Hf. & H. O.—’W. B. TUEGB, Htepaside, Onibury, Salop, tor Dorothy Mary. 

Class 119.— Hereford Heifers, calved hi 1910. [13 entries, 1 absent.] 

1103 I. (*ei0.)—J. G. COOKB-HILL, Shelsley Bank, Stantord Bridge, Worcester, for 
Shelsley Florence, bom Jan. 11; s. Eaton Sovereign 26832, d, Flor<mce (voL 39, p. 814), 
ftyGainhlei 20639. 

1106 ll, <jC6.)— Gerard Denny, Byford Oouil, Heretord, for Eglantine, bora Jan. 2; 
s. Albatross 19193, d. Bnar llose (vol, 41, p. 314) Rodney Stone 191)02. 

1110 HI. (ie4 .)—Mrs. E Mbdlicott, Bodmham, Herefordshire, lor Virginia 3rd, born 
Peb 26; s. Locarno 21)797, d. Virginia (vol. 41. p CM) by LanciT 2151,1. 

1109 rv. firs.)— Mrs E. Mbdlicott tor Sunlight Itod, bom March il; Locarno 20797. 
a Kitty 14th (%oL 41, p, 502) by Blue Itum 18713, 

1112 R, N. & H. 0. -“D. A. Thomas, Llanwern, Newport, Mon., lor Ooalport. 


Devons.“ 

Class 120*— Bulls, calved in 1900, 1907, or 1908. [4 entries.] 

1115 L (^10, & R. N. for Champion,s)“-VisrouNT Portman, Bryimston, Blnnaioid, lor 
^yanston Pitcher 5980, born May H, 1907 brt‘d by the Hon R. W. B. Portman, 
Hesterc^be, Taunton; a Pound Pink *tTn TitriO, d. Nurtby Curly 151h 20342 by 

^ JlLigna Oh.irta oi Pound 4440. 

1114II. (£6.)—Viscount portman, for Bryanston Amber 6271, bom August (>, 1908; 

,,, „if,Bryangton Ajax 5971, d. Ooldeup 19644 by Major 42r)0. 

1113 III. (i?4 .)—Marcus John Ktdner, Fennmgton, Kmg^^ton, Taunton, for Viscount 
gunnmgton 6938, bom October 23, 1907, bred bv the^ late W. ll H. Tyler, Hodhujsh, 
Washfprd; «.Lord Pitbwoithy 4440 or Ouily Lock** 1373, d. Lidy Nunnington by 
Earl of Nunnm^n 1900 

1116 E, E. Sc H. 0.—W. R. & ABRAHAM TREBLE, Halsdon Barton, Holsworthy, for 
Hero. 

1 Ohampion Prize of £10 lOs^given by the HerefonrHerd^Book Somty for the best 

Cow or Heifer m Classes 116-110, 

i ^ towards these Prizes were given by the Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society. 

Biih^n^^s given by the Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society for the best 



Award of Live Stock Prizes at Norwich^ 1911, Ixxiii 


CUnlees otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor”] 

OlazA 121, ‘■Xhvm B%IU, calved^ in 1909. [8 entries, none absent.] 

1131 I. (jCIO, & Obampion. O-Oharlbs Morris, Hishfleld Hall, St. Albans, for Highfield 
Noble 6780, born Jtfarcb 19; «, Pound Bellringer 6617, d. Graceful 16226 h\f John 
Brown 3902. 

1119 XL (jeSJ—SAMVhL Kidnee, Biokley, Milverton, for Stockley Ooldfinder, born 
Mav 2H, bled by W, Tuckett, Stockley Pomeioy, Crediton; s. Oronjo 6470, d. D iisv 
2.3147 by Oapton Harold 1728 , j , v 

1117 III, {*4.V—TXiB Majesty the King, Royal B’aims, "Windsor, for Claudius f»t ">1, 
boiTi June ir>, bred by His Maiesly King Edward VII., s Ben Golsoncott 434.}, 
({. Glampit (iueon 19797 by The Duke 4678. 

IIIH R,N. &H. O.—R A. CLARKE, Manor Farm, Ohiselborougli, Stoke-imder-Hnm loi 

Rainbow Goodman. 

Class 122 .—Betwn BulU^ calved 1910. [9 entries, 3 absent.] 

1128 I. f^lO.)-OiUELE9 Morris, Highfleld Hall. St. Albans, for Hiffhfield Victor, bom 
Jan. 4; s Pound Lord Brahsy 5th 5622, d Higblaud Countess 21522 by Pound Mon- 
ax cb 5089. 

1132 II, (iCe.)-MRS. A. 0. SEIJSTKEE & SON, Pound, Bishop’s Lydeard, for Lord Bob, 
bom April 27, bred by K. L. Oomish, Pixford, Combe Morey; s. Bean Manter 4139, 
<L Daisy 8th 19948 by Lord Palmerston 4438. 

1126 III, (A*4.)-SAMUEL ElDNBR, Biekley Milverton, for Wellington, bom April 10; 
1 . Bean Hanter 4139, d. Crusoe’s Stucfc<*y 18;W2 by Crusoe 3H61. 

1133 R. K. & H. 0, -Bir G. a, II, Wills, Bt . Nortbmoor, Dulverlon, for Northmoor 
Royal Hail. 

Class 123 .—Devon (bws or Heifers (in-nulh'), calved in or before 1908. 

[5 entries, 2 absent.] 

U38 I, (;C10 Mrs. a 0 Skinner & son. Pound, Bishops Lydeard, for Pound Brassy 
18th 21065, bom March 24,1900, calV4‘dIJLiy 11,1011, bred bv the Lite A. 0, Skmuor: 
«. Royal Charter 4188, d. Brassy 6th 16212 by Harold 2ad 3120. 

1130 II. (jce.) -VrscoliNT Portman, Brvanston, Blaudford, lor Bryanston Graceful 
22t}76 bom March 19,1908 calvid AprilKi, 1911, s BrowdaOaptamriMO,^ Compton 
Goodluck 2nd22il3 ftv Overton Eclipse 1078. 

1131 III, (jie4.)— His Majesty the King. Royal Farms. Windsor, for Lucy 19H0C, bora 
February 10,1904, calved Januai y 24,19U, bred by His Maiesty King Edward VII.; 
« Bcn(‘dictino 1141, d Lovely 5th, 13857 by Lord Ourrypool 2nd 2010. 

Class 124 ,—HeiferSy calved in 1909, [6 entries, 1 absent.] 

1140 L (^lOl &i R.K. for Ohampion.®)-O harises Morris, llighheld Hall, St Albane, 
for Highfield Countess 2nd 23710, bora Jan 16; s. Pound Bellnngi^r 6617. d. Highllold 
OountesH 21522 by Pound Monarch 6089. 

1142 II. fjCe.)—ViscioUNT PORTMAN, Bryanston. BUndfoid, for Bryanston Partridge 
23817, bora Jan. 12 • s. Bryaneton Ajax {®7A d. Compton Princess 2nd by First Venture. 

1143 111, (M,) -ViSOOiTNT Portman, for Carol 2.1822, born March 0, bred by F. Hornby : 
a CarolUH 5450, d. Flighty 20806, by Bearwood Coronation 4708* 

1141 R N, & H 0 .—Charles Morrih, for Highfleld Moss Rose 2nd. 

Class 126. -Devon Helfevs^ calved in 1910. [D entries, 2 absent.] 

1144 I, (^10, Sc Ohainpion,a)-~nis Majesty the King. Royal Farms, Windsor, for 
Beauty of Windsor, born Aprinn, bred by His Majeslv King Edward VtI,; «.Oap* 
t<in XHoughboy 4923, d. Boauty flth 27071 by Loid Broach 3167, 

1152 n. (jCB,)- Mrs a. 0. BKINNBR A* SON, Pound, Binhoti’s Lydeard, for Pound Rose¬ 
bud JTtk Xmn Fat). 10; $. Pound Gladiator 6169, d. Pound liosobud I2th 22853 by 
PoundHostercombe6841. ....... ... 

1140 in. (jC4.)-OH ARLES MORRIS, lligbilold Hall, Bt Allians, for HighfieU Lilac 2nd, 
bora Jan. 15; s. Pound Lord Brassy 5th 6622, d Hfgbileld Xnlao 22198 by Musician. 

1145 R. H, Sc H. 0.-Kidnee Bros., Abbots Form, Stoke Holy Cross, Norwich, for 
Knowle Favourite. 

Class 126.—Devon Dairy Oows (in-rmlk) calved in or before 1908, 

[7 entries, 1 absent.] 

1158 I. fjeiO,)—R* A. OLAEKB, Manor Farm. Chinelborougb, Stoke-under-Ham. for Maud 
(Supp. 0.90), l^rn May 4,1904, calyed May 27,1911;«. Morning Star 4639, d. Maud by 
Number One 4400. 

1163 II. (jC6 .)—VlsoouNT CHETWYNB, Wyndthorpe, Doncaster, for Compton Lovely 
21878, bora Feb, 5,1904, calved June 5,1011. bred by the late John Chick, Compton 
Valence, Dorchester. a Oomplon Jupiter 4949, d* Compton Lofty 19333 by Compton 
Masher 4366. ^ ___ __ ____ 

X Champion ITlze of JylO 10a given by tho Devon Cattle Breeders’ ^ciety for the best 

Bull in OlsHsos 120-122. . , « . 

* Champion Prize of ElO lOi. given by the Devon Cattle Breeders Society for the 

bestow or Eeifer in Classes 1^126. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred bj^ exhibitor.’*] 

1159 III. (i?4.)-MAE0US JOHN KiDNER, If’ennmffton, Kmiwtou, Tnunbni, for Dorothy 
Lass 19511, bom March 6,1902, calved March 8,1911, bred by W-If ulmir, Stoko Holy 
Cross, Norwich; s. Hestercombe May Bay 4214, d. Dorothy 4th 17617 by Oouncillor. 

1156 R, N. & H. C.—J. H, CHICK, Wynford Eagle, Dorchest«‘r, for Wynford Pillpail. 

Class 127.--Milk-j/ield Prizes, open to Peroti Cows and Ifeifers otUml in 
Classes 123 and 12t> only. [7 entries, I absent.] 

1153 I. (iClO.)—VISCOUNT OHETwyNB, for Compton Lovely. (See Ohiss 120.) 

1155 II i£6 )— John Henry chick, Wyniord Eagle, Dorchester, for Wynford Cherry, 
(Snpp. A. 81), bom Jan., 1902, calved Mnv 2C, 1911 

1158 III. E. A. CLARKE, tor Maud. (Sec Class 128 ) 

1150 R, N. & H. C.— Marcus John Kidner, for Dorothy Lass. 

South. Devons.' 

Class 128. — tSouth Pewn Bulh% calved in 1900, 1907, 1908, or 1909. 

[3 entries.] 

11611. (jClO, & Ohampion.»)—BBN Ltjsuombe, Langston, Kingston, Kingsbridgfe, for 
Leigham Sort 3198. bom March 12, 1908, bred by Rutland Brothers, Leighani, 
Plympton; s. Lo Ben 2167, d. Handsome 4040 Cromer 969. 

1162 IT. <iCe,)—W. & H. WiHTLsy. Pnmley Farm, Paignton, lor Pnmley Archdulce 2911, 
born March 18,1907, bred by W. Whitley, Primley Farm ; a Manager 3173, d, (^urly 
4281 bfj Snowdrop’s Doncaster 931. 

1160 R. N. & H. 0.— Rutland Brothers, Leigham, Plympton, tor Leigham Favourite. 

Class 129. —South Devon DulUi calred in 1910. [3 entries.] 

1164 I. (jeifl.)-H.HA5yKEN & SoN, Okenbury, Kingston, Kingsbridge, for Doncaster 
3720, bom Feb, 1, bred by E B. Luscombe, woodudgh, Kingsbridge; a. High House 
iSrince 2917, d, myrtle 6463 hy Good Enough 1307. 

1163 II. (dOe.)—R utland Bros., Leigham, Plympton, for Leigham Boy 3786, born 
May 1; a. Henry 7th 3178, d. Snowdrop 4424 5y Happv Jack 874. 

1166 R. If, & H. C,—W. H, WHITLEY, Primley Farm, Paignton, for Primley Defiance, 

Class 130. —Simfh Devon Chws or Heifers (in-Milk), calved in or kef ore 1008. 

[6 entries, none absent.] 

U68 I, (jfflO.)— BEN LUSOOMBE, Langston, Kingston, Kingsbridge. for Countess 6010, 
bom March 30,1904, calved March 12,1911; a. Masher 7w, d. Dairymaid 4th 4159 by 
General BuUer 1138, 

1166 II. (jee.)—RUTLAND BROS., Leigham, Plympton, for Fancy 2nd 5823, bom June 28, 
1904, cnlved Feb. 8,1911; s. Leigham Champion luC7, d. Fancy 4038 by Cromer 069. 

3169 R. N. & H. 0.—W. H WHITLEY, Primley Farm, Paignton, for Daisy. 

Class 131. —South Devon Heifers, calved in 1909. [3 entries.] 

1171 L (dGlO, & B. N.for Champion.®)— Rutland Brok, Leigham, Plympton, for Snow-* 
drop 5th 8972, bora Feb. 25; s. Good Sort 21178, a. Hnowdroi> 4424 by Ilainiv Jack 87 

1173 11. Ben LtrscOMBB. lAngston, Kingston, Kingsbridge, for Fidget Bth 9261, 
bomJan.4; aOhoUenger 18^, cf. Fidget 4th 6615 Silver King 1751, 

H73 B, N. As H.C.—W. & H. WHITLEY, Primley Farm, Pnignlon, for Primley Clematis. 

Class 132. —South Devon Heifers, oalved in 1910. [5 entrit's, 1 abst'ut. ] 

1175 I. (^10.)—H. Hawkbn & Son, Okenbury, Kingston, Kingsbridgis f<ir Dairymaid 
lOOiB, bom Jan. 6; a. Ruler 3028, d. Countess 7777 by Elector 236‘1. 

1174 II. BOLAND BROS., Leigham, Plympton, for Handsome 9th 9765. bom 
March 28; a. Henry 7th 3178, d. Etandsome 4th 6056 hy Leigham Champion 1067. 

1177 R. N* & H. O.—W. H. Whitley, for Primley Dairymaid. 

Class 133.—AftfA Tield Prizes, open to South Devon Cows and Heifers entered 
in Class 130 only. [3 entries, none aliaeut.] 


1167 II, (de6.KTHOMAS OUNDY, 25 Benbow Street, Stoko, Dovonport^ for Red Rose, 
13,1904, calved March 20,1911; a. Useful 1384, d. Alice 3869 by Snowdrop’s 

J ^20 towards these Prizes were given by the South Devon Herd Book Society, 
a Oh^enge Oup, given by a member of the R.A.S.B, interested in the breeding 
of South Devons, for the best Animal in Classes J28-133. 

¥ 
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tUnleas otherwise atntoU, each pnzo animal named below was “ bred by exbibitor;'3 

Longrliorns.* 

Olaw XZ^'^Zonghovn BuUs^ cahed in 1906, 1907, 1908, or 1909. 

[C entries, none absent.] 

1179 I, (jCIO, & B.lf. for Obampion.*'*)—L obd Obbard, BastweU Park, Ashford, Eent, 
for BastweU fiagle 500, dark bnndle and white, bom Jan. 20, 1908; 8. Iinpenal 
006, d, JVIelconibo Lovely hy Melcombe Oonqaeror 624. 

1180 II. {je6.)-~L0BD GBKARI), for Eastwell Emperor 602, dark brmdlo and white, born 
March 15.1906; s. Westmeath Squire435, d. Black-eyed Susan 6y Kenilworth 317 

1184 III. (A4.)-Bdw’AED TiwaSY, Dersmgham, Kill's Ijynn, tor Tounff Lollo 668, 
brmdlo and whito, bom May 15,1907, bred by the Hon. E. A. Fitzroy, Fo^sbill, West 
Eladdon ; 8. Duke Lollo 499, d. Rosy by Prince George 308. 

1181 B. N. & H. 0.—J. L. & 0. Bilby, Putley, Ledbury, for Putley Begent. 

Olasi 186 .—Longhorn Bvdls^ oalved in 1910. [4 entries.] 

1188 I. (i?10.)—W. IlANfaON SALK, Arden Hill, Atberetone, for Arden Borer, red and 
whitA bom July 16; a PuUey Gay Lad 546, d. Lady Emily (toL 4, p, by Young 
Bow Horn 438. 

1186 II, J. JL A O. Bilby, The Brainge, Putley, Ledbury, for Putley Shylook, 
red, brmdlo and white, bom May 6 ? «. Putley Monarch 47^ d. Putley Portia (voh 6, 

His Honour 380. 

1187 III. W. Hanson sale, for Arden Knight red and white, bom July 28; 

a. Putley Gay Lad 646, d, Harley’s Gipsy Queen (voL 6, P. 27) Pretender 2nd 834. 

1185 B. B. & H. 0.—P. A. N. NB WLIOATB, M.Pm Arbury, Nuneaton, for Lord Friar. 

Olasi 186 .—Longhorn Cows or Melfers (in^milh\ oalved in or before 1908. 

[5 entries, 1 absent.] 

1190 1. 0610.’)— J. LAO. BILBY, The Brainge, Putley, Ledbury, for Arden Duchess 
(vol,4, p. JO), brmdlo and white, born April 24, 1902, calved Oct. 26, 1910, bred by 
W Hanson Sale, Arden Hill, Atherstone; a. Sancho Panza 396, d. Daisy's Fairest and 
l&cHiby Warwickshire Lad 3#. 

1192 II. (A‘6.)—W. HANSON SALE, Arden Hill, Atherstone, for Bilston Sunlight (voL 5, 
p. 18), bnndle and white, born May 20,1004, calved Jan. 13.193Lbredhy G. H, Tansea, 
Bilston, Twycross, Atherstone; a Bilstou Monarch 874, d. Bilston Moonshine by 
Wmhoine Lad 397. 

1193 in. (4i,) - W. Hanson sale, for Lady Panza (vol. Ap< 20), grizzled red and white, 
bom Sept, 8,1902, calved Apnl 6,1911, bred by J. B. Watson, South Morses, Lamp- 
luj^, Oumborland; A Sancho Panza 396, d. Bow Horn of Upton by Earl of Upton 


Glass 137,— Heifers, calved in 1909 or 1910. [8 entries, none absent.] 

1194 I, (j^lO, & Ohampion,’)— LORD Gbrard, Baetwell Park, Ashford, Kent, for Easter 
of Eastwell l vol. 7, p. 16), bnndle and whit^ bom April 4, 1909; e. Meloombe Emperor 
416, d. Bentley Dido by Bentley Wonder gTo. 

1196 n. (i?6 .)—J. L. A 0. Bilby, The Broinga Putley, Ledbury, for Putley Emma (vol. 7, 
p. 82), red, grizzle and whil a bom June 20,1909; «. J?utley Monarch 476, d. Emily of 
Eastwell by Young Kenilworth 439. 

1109 m. up-OnABLBS TOLLJaSMAOHE SOOTT, Bosworth Park, Market Bosworth,for 
Bosworth Dame, dark brindle and white, bom Hay 6,1910; s. Bosworth Baron 497, 
d. Perry 8rd by Wootton Wonder 37L 

1197 B. N* A B» O.-^.L. * 0. BILBY, for Putley Jessica. 


Glass X88 .—Mlk Held Prim^ open to Ltonghirn Corns and Heifers entered 
in Class 186 only. [3 entries, 1 absent.] 

1192 1. (^lt).)-W, Hanson sale, for Bdston Sunlight. (See Glass 186.) 

1193 n. (^6.)—W. HANSON SALE, for Lady Panza. (See CUafle 180.) 


Stissex.* 

Glass lZ9*-Sussejo Bulls^ eeUsed in 1906, 1907, 1908, or 1909. 
entries, 1 absent.] 

1206 I. (jCIS, a Ohampion.*)— w. A. Thornton, Lock, Partridge Green, for Prince 
of Lock 2ad 2499, bom Jan. 6,1908; i. Tutsham Toreador 2016, d. Penshurst Heedless 


of Lock 2ad 2499, bom Jan. 6,1908; i. Tutsham Toreador 2016, d. Penshurst Heedless 
8549 by Young Benares ^ 

1206 II. (jC6, a B. E. for (Jhampiou.4)—THE Hon. B. F. NEmL, Blrling JSdanor, 
Maidstone, for Birling Balph 2378, bom Jan. 6,1907; s. Paley Major 2059, d Birling 
Glory 9806, by Birlmg Gold 1922. • 


1 £120 towards these Prizes were given by the Longhorn Cattle Society. 

4 Silver Ohallenge Gup given through the Longhorn Cattle Society for the best 
animal in Classes 134-137. 

* iK35 towards these Prizes were given by the Sussex Herd Book Society. 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for the best Bull 
in Classes 189 and 140. 
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[Unlee? otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was ** bred by exhibitor/'] 

1202 III. (jEril-SiE HENET BELL, Bt. Mynthurst, Leigh, Eeiffate, for Prince Tarara 
2652, bom Jan. 12,19C9, a Piince ol Brungowick 4th 19C2, d.Tuthbam 'rarara 0th 
94L7 bi/ Freshface 1682. 

1204 E. X. Ss H. 0 .—W.T Feesilin, Milgate Paik, Maidstone, for Birling: Chris. 

Class 140 .—Sussex jBuUs^ mleed in 1910. [7 entries, 1 absent,] 

1213 1. {i?15.)—W. A. Thornton, Lock. Partridge Green, lor Lock Arab 2bJ0, born 

Jan. 17; s Tutsham Toreador 2016, d. Dai key A ol Lock 11067 by Prmct‘ ot Drunge- 
wick 3rd 1810 ^ * t . . x 

1207 II. 1 j€ 6 .)—JOHN AUNOIER, Lynwick, Rudgwick, for Lynwick Autocrat 2630, bom 
March 28; s. Masterpiete 2330, d. Paley Beaxity 9267 by Au^cnit 2020 

1211 III. t<£4 .)—Geobge S. Harris, H\dands, Hailsham, lor Firelight of Hylands 2i37, 
bom Jan. 4; s. Firelight 2335, d Apsley Lovely 3rd 11281 by Silver King 2022. 

1210 E, H. & H. 0.—W. G. Fladgate, Apsley, Thakeham, for Apsley Kimble. 

Class 141 ,—Sussex Cows or Meijers calved in or "before 1908. 

[4 entries.] 

1215 I. (jC 15, & E, N. for Champion. i)—W, G. Fladgate^ Apsley, Thakeham, Pulborough, 

for Apsley Fairy 10766, born Jan. 19,1906, calved Jan. 0,1911; s. Silver King 2022, d. 
Fairy 8813 6j/Drungewick Prebble 2nd 1877.^ ^ . 

1217 II. (£6 )—W. A. THORNTON, Lock, Partridge Green, ior Molly 3rd of Look 12124, 
bora Feb. 2,1908, calved Jan. 20, 1911; n, Tutsham Toreador 2016, d. Mayfield Molly 
4th 7272 roung Goldflnder 1467. . , ^ 

1216 IIL {X4 .)~Campbbll Newington, Oakover, Ticehurst, for Ticehurst Stones- 
down 10776, bora April 22, 1900, calved May 1, 1911, bred by W. Ford, Ticehurst; 
8. Bmger 1873, d. Stone^down Bl 8342 by Headley of Horsham 1671. 

1214 E. H. & H. 0.—F. S. W. OOENWALLIS, Linton Park, Maidstone, lor Princess 

Joan 2nd. » 

Class 142.— Sussex Meifers^ caUed %n 1909. [8 entries, 1 absent.] 

12211. (jCIS, & Champion. 1 )—James Buchanan, Lavmgton Park, Pet worth, for 
Lavington Kora 2nd 12256, bora Jon. 17; s. ShiBinglee Gold 2nd 2X94, d. Apsley Nora 
10144 by Duke of Drungewick 3rd 1808. 

1219 II, (^66 .)—John aungibr, Lynwick, Budgwiok, for Lynmck Paley Mabel 12201, 
born 3Harch 13; «. Careless Earl 2300, a. Paley Mabel 9266 by Autocrat 2020. 

1223 HI. A. THORNTON, Ibock, Partridge Green, for Darkey 8th of Lock 

12890, born Jan, 5; «. Tutsham Toreador 2016, d. Darkey A ot Lock 11067 by Prince of 
Drungewick 3rd 1810. 

1220 E. K. & H. 0.— Sir Hbnry Bell, Bt„ Mynthurst, Leigh, Roigatc, for Eochester 
Daisy 2nd. 

Class X4:8»'—Sussex jS'ei/ers, calved in 1910. [11 entries, none absent,] 

1236 I. (iM5 .)’“W. A. Thornton, Look, Partridge Green, for Look Betsy 13328, bora 
Jan. 6j 8. Tutsham Toreador 2016, d. Betsy 4th of Lock 11682 by l>rmoe of Druttge- 
wick 3rd 1810. 

1233 II. (j6r6.)—4iBOEGB S- HARRIS, Hylonds. Hailshani, for Perfection of Hylands 13063, 
born Jan. 2; s. Shillinglee Gold 6iU 2337, d, Apsley Perfection 11272 by AUiort 2nd. 

1227 IIL (j04.)—John aungier, Lynwick, Budgwick, for Lynwick Lovely 12770, bora 
Jan. 16: s. Masterpiece 2330. d Limehurst Lovely 26th 10630 by Prince ot Ticc- 
hurst 1760. 

1226 IV, U3J- John aungier, for Lynwick Anemone 1st 12767, born Jan. 1; a 
M asterpiece 2330, d. Anemone 10468 by Friars Preston 2088, 

1228 E, K. & H. O.-— JAMES BUCHANAN, Lavmgton Park, Pet worth, for Lavington 
Louypop. 

Welsli.“ 

Class 144. —IPe-W jSullSj calved on or after December 1, 1905, and before 
December 1, 1909. [4 entries, I absent.] 

1238 L (^10.)~SlR 0. G. ASSHBTON SMITH, Bt., Vaynol, Bangor, North Wales, for 
Wern Goalkeeper 333, bora May 20, 1907, bied by B. M. Greaves, Wera, Portmadoc; 
fi. Wera Delendcr 45. a. Wein Bilbeiry 185 by Wera Cawr 42. 

1239 II. (j06.)-E. M. Greaves, Wern, Portmadoc, for Wern Inky 338, born March 20 
1909; a Duke of Wellington 294, d, Molteno 396 by Mafeking 460. 

1237 E. K. & H. 0.— HIR 0, G. ASSHETON SMITH, BT., for ManoeL 

1 Champion Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for the best 

Cow or Heifer in Classes 141-143. 

^ £1010«, towards these Prizes were given by the Welsh Black Cattle Society. 
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CUnlesB othcrwiflo stated, oaolj prize animal named below was ‘^brod by exhibitor.’*] 

Okas 146.— Welsh BulU^ calved on oc after JDeoemher 1, 1909, and hfore 
December 1, 1910. [9 entiles, 1 absent.] 

1241 t (jCig.l—Tirii; Oobd (Jooh TaiTbTBBS, Llawos-y-Ooed Fumi, Abergele for 
Ebeinallt, bom Aug. 28, 1010, bred by the University OoUoge ot North Wales, 
Bangor; s. Madryn M.idoc 297, d Madryn Sally 695 by BWk Beai 890 N.W. 

1242 II, M Gbeaves, Wem Portmadoe, for Wern Joker, born Mircb 20, 

1910; s. Duke of Wellington 294, d. Glnsfiyn Grace (>45 by Wem Plum 487 N.W. 

Glass 146,— Welsh Com or JTetfers (nirmdk)^ calved before December 1, 1908 

[8 entries] 

1216 I. (^10,)—OOL liBNET PLATr, OB, Gorddmog, Llanlairfecban, for Penmynydd 
Gwenllian 3087, bom Sept. 10,1905, calved June 3,1011, bred by W Owen, Penmynydd 
Valley, Anglesey; «. Penmynydd Aithur 112, d Penmynvdd Meinones 420, 

1246 II. (^e6.)~OoL HBNEY f^ATT, 0 B„ for Penmynydd Gwen 1085, bom July 19, 
1005, calved April 1, 1911, bred by W. Owen, Penmynydd Valley, Anglesey; «, 
Penmynydd Aithm 112, d Penmynydd Olwen 422. 

1344 B. N, & H, 0.—R M. Grbavbs, Wem, Portmadoo, for Went Honesty. 

Glass 147,— Welsh TTeifers^ calved on or after December 1, 1908, rtswrZ before 
Dccembn* 1, 1910. [4 entries, none absent ] 

1248 1. (ifilO)—R. M Gbeavbs, Wem, Portmadoo, for Wern Ibex 1007, born Juno 21, 
1909; s. Duke of Wellington 204 d plodder 401 by Matekmg 460 

1250 II, (jCS.)—Lord ST, Davids Lydstep niven, Penally, for Sarah 7th, bom Jan 2, 
1910, bred by the late T. R Thomas, Trebale, Matbrey, IbSO ; Hendrc Boy, d 
Sarah 61 h 1174 by (lorpyg Lad 905. 

1249 B. H, & H. 0, “R. M GRBAVEib, tor Wem Ideal 

Red Polls.' 

Glass 148. —Bed Poll BuUs^ calved in 1906, 1907, a?* 1908. 

[9 entries, time absent.] 

1255 I. (jGIO, & Ghampion.*)—L ord Oran worth, Letton, Shipdluim, forLetton Tamty 
Bavyson 9819. bom April 17, 1907, Davyson 265th 0230, «. Vanity 20151 Nelson 

1266 11. (A’ 6 , & B, H. for Ghampion.^)— HER BERT HAMMOND, Field Dalling, Holt, for 
Letton Bose’s Bavysou 0817, bom May 18, 1907, bred by Lord Oranworth, Latton, 
Norfolk; s Davyson 265th 9230, d. Bunch of Roses 2nd 19664 by Nelson 7404 

1263 HI. U4)-Thb Trustees op the late Sir Walter Oorbbt, bt, Acton 
Reynold, Shrewsbury, for Acton Oorvus 9879, boro M«\rch 24,1908, bred bv the late 
Sir Walter Oorhet, Bt ; s, Acton Merim 9667, d. Desiree of Johnstown 16483 by 
Stareton Ruler 5899. 

1269 IV. GBOEGB Holt Wilson, Redgrave, Dies, for Benacre Pearl 9910, bom 
May 16* 1908, bred by Sir Thomas V. S. Gooch, IH, Benacre Hall, Wrentham; s. 
Darius 9403, d. Wondrous Pear 14408 Sweet Irfid 3321 

1261 B. B. A; H. 0.-“JOHN B, OhbvALLIBR, Aspall Hall, Dobenham, lor Acton 
Dairyman. 

Glass 149,— Bed Poll Bulls^ calved tn 1909 [14 entries, none absent.] 

1370 I. (<cio.>-Thb Marchioness op Graham, Easton Park, Wickham Market, for 
Bed Ba*rid 10069 born Jan. 17 ; s Redhkln 962A d. Davy 288ra 19713 by MajioUm 3800. 
1268 11. (j96.>-“The RT. Hon. SIR AILWYN E FELLOWBS, KCV.O. Homngham Hall, 
Norwich, for Grown Itwerlal 10013, bom AUg. 31, bred by G H Wilson, Red¬ 
grave, DIhs ; s. Starston Emperor 9386, d. Pretty Flower Srd 19976 by Red Lord 5830, 
1273 in. (i?4.) * GEOEOB HOLT WILSON, Redgrave, Dibs, foi Prince Charming 10068, 
bom July 29 ; a Starston Emperor 9335, d Charming Davy 4th 19608 by Red Lord, 

1267 IV, (jSB )—Lord Oranworth, Letton, Shipdham, for Letton Vanity Bavyson 
6th 10052, bom April 16; Letton Vanity Davyson 9819, d. Omega 2nd 199{^ by 
Marquis Blush 9128. 

1262 B. K, & H. O.-THE TRUSTEES OP THE LATE SIR WALTER OORBET, BT, for 
Acton Palcon* 

Glass 150. Bed Poll Bulls^ calved hi 1910 [21 entries^ 2 absent.] 

1276 I. (A?10)-THOMAS BROWN & SON, Marham Hall Downham Market for Prebend 
10216, bom Feb 4; «, Davyson 244th 9059, d Prima 30487 by Fitzgerald 8956. 

1283 11. (i!6 .)—THE RT HON. SIR AILWYN E FblLOWBA K.O.V.O, Honingham 
Hall Norwich, for Honingham Alderman, born Jan S; s, Stronsham Purple 
Emperor 10W6, d. Honingham Annette 20763 by Davyson 283nd 9328 

1 £40 towards these Pnzes were given by the Bod Poll Cattle Society, and £21 by the 
Norwich Local CJommittee. 

« Champion !^ize of ^ given by the Red Poll Cattle Society for the best Bull m 
Classes 148-150. 


Ixxviii Awcird of hive Stock Prizes at Nonrich, 191 I. 


CUnless otherwise stsited, esich prize aniinail named below waK “bred by azbibitor.”! 


1285 III. (^4.)— ThbMAECHIONBSS OF GRAHAM, Kasipn Park, \Vickhjim Mar^ 

King David 10188, bom April 5; «?, Davyfton 2G5fch 02:10, ti Davs 20Hh 10117 bt/ 

1278^li'?i3!)SoRD CRANWORTH, Lett on, Khipdham, for Letton Admiral 1018,0. born 
March 17 : s. Balling Bavyson 3rd 9787. rf. Judith 2nd 2012:i btf Marquis Blush 0128. 
1287 V. (ifiS.i—THii Marchioness of Graham, for Tain 10251, bom Fob. 3; *, Lionel 
9711, d, Mimo«?a 20790 h?j Jupiter Tonans 8972. 

1281 E. E. & H. O.—Lorb Oranworth, for Letton Eoyal. 


Glass 151.— Med Poll Cows calved hi or before 1007. 

[34 entries, 5 absent.] 

1311 I. & Champion. O-the Rt. Hon. Sir ailwyn B. Fellowes, K.O.VO., 
Honingham Hall, Norwich, for Ohedda 19075, bom Oct, 7.190.3, culved May ,5,1911, 
bred by Arthur James, Ooton House, Eugby; a. Admiral Popotf 8910, d. (Ihoeso :3rd 
14653 by Marquis 4618. 

1317 II. (jee, & E. N. for Champion.')— LORD Uastinqs, Melton Constable Park, 
Norfolk for Majimag 2043, born April 21, 1905, calved Oct. 13,1910; a. Mail 9266, d. 
Magnolia 17063 by Risk 5839. .. , 

1309 lu. (^£4,)—Lord Oranworth, Letton, Shipdham, for Judith 2nd 20423, born 
April 16.1905, calved Feb. 1^ 1911: «. Marquis Blush 9128, d, Judith 18683 by Prince 
Rupert ^90. 

1326 X\, <iC3.)— George Holt Wilson, Redgrave. Bis-^, for Charming Davy 5th 19669, 

bom May 3,1904, calved April 26, 1911 s. Red Lord ^20, d. Charming Bavy 3rd 
14646 by Jabez Balfour 4448. ^ 

1310 V. (j£3.)—LORD Oranworth, for Kitty Grey 18695, bom Nov, 12, lool, calved 
Bee. 22,19X0, bred by the late T. W. Gaze, Biss; it. Ensign 7052, d. Kllkie 13H92 hy 
Wanderer 5^2. 

1327 E. N. & H. C.— George Holt Wilson, for Charming Davy 6th. 


Class 162.— Med Poll JSeifen (l}i^milh\ ealred in li)0H. 

„ [9 entries, 2 absent.] 

1332 I. (jeio.)—L ord Oranworth, Letton, Shipdham, for Letton Domino 2nd 21700, 
bora July 28, calved Bee. 31, 1910; s. Bavyson 266th 9230, d. Ihnk Bomino 18223 by 
Sirdar 6677. 

1335 II. (^6.)—the Et. Hon. Sm ailwyn B. Fbllowbs, K.O.V.0.. Honmgham Hall, 
Norwich, for Athens 21540. born April 19, calved Jan. 17,1911; a. Honmgham Austor 
9704, d. Ada 13113 by The Pope 4581. 

1337 III. t^4.)—G. BUBLBY SMITH, Strensham Court, Worcester, for Crackle 21610, born 
April 11, calved Jan. 21,1911; a. Nelson 9285, d. Ashlyn Sybil 2iid 9112 by Chanty 
Boy 2647. 

1329 Iv. (jCS.)— Thomar Brown & Son, Harham Hall, Bownham Market, for Plash 
21661, bom Aug. 3, calved Jan, 19, 1911; «. Bavyson 344tji 0059, d. Frolic 18631 by 
Wentworth 5257. 

1336 E. K. & H. C.—Lord Hastings, Melton Constable Park, for Melton Countess. 


Glass 168. —Med Pell Meifers, ealred in 1909. [2t entries, 1 absc^nt.] 

1345 I, (j£10 .)—Lord oranworth, Letton, Shuidham, for Letton Judith 8nd B 22647, 
bom Jan. 21; a Letton Bavyson 1st 9709. d, Judith 2nd 20423 by Marquis Blush 9128 

1360 II. C£6.)H3tBORaE Holt Wilson, Redgrave, Biss, for Charming Davy 13th 22087. 
bom March 33; s. Starston Emperor 9336, d Charming Bavy 8th 19069 by Rod Lord. 

1346 III. U40-LORD ORANWORTH, for Letton Bose 8rd A 22164, bom March 13; 

«. Lptfeon Bavy Bavyson 98li<l. Bunch of Boees 8rd 206W Redskin 9 i77. 

1359 IV. <^3.)-Gborgb Holt Wilson, for Charming Davy 12th 22036, born Jan. J«; 

St^stpn Emperor 9m d. Charming Bavy 3rd 14646 by Jabez Balfour 1418. 

1350 V. (j£8 .)—Herbert Hammonb, Field Balling, Holt, for Balling Davy 17th 22081, 
bom June 3; it. Bavyson 306th 9687, d. Biwvy 324th 20708 by Majiolinl 3600, 

1349 E. N. & H. 0.— Herbert Hammond, Cor Balling Davy IBtihi. 


Glass 164 .—Med Poll Heifers, calmd in 1910. [21 entries^ 1 absent,] 

1366 I. (^10.)“-SiR Richard Cooper, Bt,. Ashlyns Hall, Berkhamsted, for Ashlyns 
Flora 22413, bora Jan. 3 ; «. Ashlyns Buke 9526, d. Aahlydn Folly lAlSl hy Mtomdc. 
1380 II. (jCS.)—George holt Wilson, Redgrave, Biss, for Charming Davy IStiraioA 



1369 IV. (^S.>“Loiud Oranworth, LettonTshipdham, for Letton‘Eussett 2nd 22653, 
bom Feb. 19; Roiman 9854, d. Russett 20927 by Jupiter Tonans 8973. 

1379 E. IT. & H. O.-ALFBBD J. SMITH, Rendlesham,forEendlesham EoyalJudy. 


i OharnmonPrize of jB5 0ven by the Red Poll Cattle Society for the best Cow or 
Heifer in Classes 151>154. 




Award of TAve Stock Prizes at Norwich^ 1911. Ixxix 


[Unlea« otherwise stated^ each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

Class 156.- --MUk Yield Pnzes^ to Med Poll Cows and TTeifers entered in 
Ctasm 151 and 152 onhj. [25 entries, 2 absent.] 
r*n5I. (jC10.>-Tub MAUcniONBSS of OiunAM, Easton Park, Wickham Market, for 
Retreat 19461, bom Dec, 30, 1901, calved Apnl ^ 1911, bred by the Tnibtees of the 
late Duke of Hamilton, Easton Paik; *. Bismarck 6004, d Jewess 10380 hy 
Mmotaur 

1328 II. (£Q )—GBOBas HOLT WILSON, Bedgrave, Di&s for Freckles 4th 19774, born 
Oct 19, 1903, calvod May 10, 1911; s Red Lord 6820, d. Freckles 2nd 14966 by Jabez 
B.ilfonr 4448. 

1.30.6 III, (je4.)'~KBNNBTH M. CLARK, Sudbourne Hall, Orford, for Siidbonrae Sadie 1st 
209H4, born Apnl 19, 1906, calved April 21, 1911, bred by H. G. Walne, Kettlobnrgh, 
Suffolk; s. Standard Bearer 9331,«. Kettleburgh Ruby 6th 13691 by Newboum 
132.3 R. R, & H.O.—ALFRED J. SMITH, Rendlesham, for Rendlesham Pear Blossom. 


Aberdeen Anffus,' 

Class 16B.— Aberdeen Angus Mulls^ eaVoed on or after December 1, 1906, and 
before December 1, 1908. [11 entries, 3 absent.] 

1389 I. (jCIO, Champion, i k E. B. for Champion.®)— George J Drummond, Swaylends, 
Ponshurst, for Wildgravo of Balhndalloch 27653, bom Dec. 28,1906, bred by tbe late 
Sir J. Maepherson Grant, Bt., Balhndalloch; s, Everard of Ballmdalloch 21902, d. 
Wild Berg.imol 37431 by Delamere 13305 

1390 II. (^£6.) -JAMBS W. H. GRANT. Wester Elohies, Aborlour, for Earl Elgin of BaUfn- 
dalloch 27867, bom Dec, 6, 1007, bred by the late Sir J. Maepherson Grant, Bt., 
Biillmdalloch ; «. Jeshurnn 19257, d Elvan Erica 37422 by Delamere 13305. 

1380 III, (<^:4.)—ANDREW BROOKS, North Rlphmstone, Tranent, Bast Lothian, for 
Periodical of Glamis 28457, bom Dec, 31, Wl, bred by the Earl of Strathmore, Glamis 
Castle; $, Hooligan of Glamis 26732, d. Perone ot Oortachy 34087 by Judex of Glamis 

1383 IV. '(A'3,>— His Majesty the King, Abergeldie Mains, Ballator, for Gminard 
38116, bom Jun. 17,1908, bred by J.R. Findlay, AberlourHousA Aberlour; s. Blizzard 
24175, d. Groce of Aberlour 38000 by Alick of Aberlour 12231. 

1891 R. N. k H. 0.— George Hoyles, Skidby Manor, Huh, for Proud Monarch Srd of 
Skxdby. 


Class 167. — Aberdeen Angus DuUs^ calved on or after December 1 , 1908, and 
b^oTB December 1, 1909. [8 entries, none absent.] 

1394 I, fjfflO,&R.H.for Champion.® )—Lord Allendale, Bywell Hall, Northumber¬ 
land, for Blmhore 29122, bora March 31,1909, bred by His M^esty King Edward 
VII, AbergAiaie Mains; a Elcanar of BaJIindalloch 24330, d. Elino of Abergeldie 
23729 by Bulonberg 10825. 

140111. (jC6 .)-D. Y. STEWART, Oarse of Trowan, OneIC, for Prince Blneblood of BaRin- 
dalloch 29807, born Jan. 24, 1909, bred by Sir G. Maepherson Grant, Bt., B^lin* 
datloch ; *. Krtensor 28081. d, Pride of BluAolds 33771 by Kbht® 14S06. 

1308 III. (A:4.)-G. D. Faber, O.B., M.P,, Rush Court, Wallingford, for Eligible o. 
BalUndaRoch 39108, born March 24 1909, bred by the late Sir J. Maepherson Grant, 
BIm BaUindalloch; s. Jeshurun 19257, d. Eliquia 35602 by Delamt re 13305. 

1395 R, N. k H. 0.—T. H, Bainbbidgb, Eshott Hall, Felton, for Bnca of Eshott 


Class Aberdeen Angus Bulls^ calved on or after December 1 , 1909, and 
before December 1, 1010. [10 entries, 2 absent.] 
mil. (jClO,)—W alter a. Sandeman, Morden House, Royston, for Isomar of Morden 
.30tM born Doc. 14,1909; «. Prince Fortune of Balllndalloch 28B49, d. Isoline 36372 by 
Mailbag 13637, 

1403 II. (.£^6.)—H. L. 0, BRASSEV, BIP., Apethorpe Hull, Waniford, for Ito 30697, bora 
Dec. 29, 1909, bred by J. Kennedy, Doonholm, Ayr; a. Mondello 27193, d. Idiom 
29052 by Mailbag 13687. , 

HIM III. (a£r4.)- ANDREW BBOOKA North Blphinstona Tranent. East Lothiam for 
Boxer of Mononr 30216, bom March 6,1910, bred by Messra White, Moncur, Inch- 
ture; «. Baron Huyston 34124, d. Gem Srd of Moncur 43U70 by Baron Hayston 34124. 
1402 IV, fjCSl—THB REV. 0. BOLDEN, Preston Bissett, Buckingham, for Eloro 30416 
bom March 10,19X0, bred by J Kenmnly, Doonholm, Ayr; a Bvarra 20507, d. Eruca 
34049 by Mailbag 13(^7. 


i E25 towards these Prizes were given by the Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society, and S6 
through the Norwich Local Committee, 

s Gold Medal given by the English Aberdeen Angus Cattle Association for the best 
attunsl of the opposite sex to that of the animal awarded the Gold Medal of the Aber¬ 
deen Angus OatUe Society m Classes 156-161, 
s Gold Medal given by the Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society for the b^t Animal m 
Olasses 166-161, 




Ixxx Award of Lice Stock Prizes at A^orwicli, 1911* 


[Uoless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.’'] 
Class 159. — Aberdeen Angus Cows or Jlexfers calved before 

December 1, 1908. [11 entries, ti absent.] 

14221. (jCIO, & Champion.E bnb.st Kerb, Hnrviestuun Castle, Dollar, tor Juanista 
Erica 44037, born March 20,1908, calved Jan. 21.1911; «. Pnnee of the Wassail 23791, 
tl. Juana Erica 30285 by Premier of Finlang 1703U. 

1416 11. (.=£6.)—SiRCBOEaB A. Cooper, Bt., Hursley p.'irk, Winchester, for Croens of 
Standen 37038, born April 20, 1904, calved April IS, 1911, bred by Copt.F. Cookson, 
Standen Hoii'^e, Andover ; s. Elberton20436, d. Daisy ot Standen 31639 Posy Km{? 
oi Tedlold 14937. 

1419 III, (^4.)~Gborgb J. DRUMMOND, Swaylands Penshursl, for Beretta 2nd of 
Swaylands 41959, bom Jan. 13,1907, calv^ Jan, 30,1911; s. Eboniser 21782, d, Beretta 
of Addington Park 31099 bx/ Eilgraston 15610. 

1412 IV. {je3.)~T. H. Bainbridgb, Eahott Hall, Felton, ior Tuberose of Standen 43477, 
born Jan. 8, 1908, calved Feb. 2. 1911, bred by Capt. F. Cookson, Stand on Houhc, 
Andover; s. Elector of Benton 21814, d. Bose of Standen 28095 by Justmhtmgh 13550. 

1420 R. N. & H. 0.—G. D. FABER, C.B., M.P., Bush Court, Wallingford, for Gay Favourite 
of Haynes. 

Class 160, — Aberdeen Angus Heifers^ calved on or after December 1, 1908, and 
befeyre December 1, 1909. [6 entries, none absent.] 

1424 I. T. H. Bainbridgb, Eshott Hall, Felton, for Belinda of Clury 45461 

born March 1,1909, bred by G. Grant, Olury, Grantown-on-Spey; a Prince Festive 
of Ballmdalloch 261^ d Belinda oi Laggan 40574, by Edelhof 20416. 

1423 II. (jSS.!—His majesty the King, Abergeldie Mains, Ballatcr, for Gwyf 14760, 
bom Dec. 19, 190^ bred by His Majesty Eing Edward VIT.; s. Eleanor of 
Bnllindalloch 24330. d Gwyteb 36695 by Mandslaagte 17745. 

1428 III. < £4,>—JOHN McQ. PETRIE, Qlenlogie, Forbes, Altord, Aberdeenshire, for Pride 
of Dublul 45987, born Jan. 15, 1W9; s, metaphor 27161, d. Pndo of Pooblos 38675 hy 
Elbhender 16523. 

Class 161. —Aberdeen Angus JSetfers^ calved on or after December 1 , 1909, 
and before December 1,1910. [15 entries, 3 abseut.] 

11311. (jCIO.)—T. E. BAINBRIDGE, Bshott HaE, Felton, for Proud Grace of Eshott 46552, 
bom Jan. 14,1910; s. Gerace ot Ballind<i,Iloch 28100, d Pride of Twyford 39994 by 
Idelamere 22036. 

1442 II. {£$,')—3. Ernest Kerr, Harviestoun Castle, Dollar, for Juanessa Erica 47425, 
bom Feb. 27,1910; s. Elect of Ballmdalloch 25518, d. Juanita Erica 42862 by Prince 
of the Wassail 237m. 

1437 III. (i?4.>—ANDREW BROOKS North Elphinstone, Tranent, Eaet Lothian, for 
Erinna 47243, boro Jan. 9,1910, bred by P. Grant, Hotel, Ourrbndge; «. Prince 3k>rd 
of Ballmdalloch 27341, d Bncargie 42248 by Colonel of Ardargie 24226. 

1435 IV. (^3.)-J. H, BRIDGES, Langshott. Horley, for Eola* of Morlich 46837, boro Fob. 3, 
1910, bred by G. Oran, Morlich, Qlenkindie: a. Eliano 16517. d. Eline of Morlich 40^5 
by Jeshiirun 19257. 

1429 R. N. & H. 0.—His Majesty The king, for Gwendolin 2nd. 


Galloways.^ 

Class 162 .—Calloway Dulls^ calved m or after December 1, 1905, and before 
December 1, 1909. [4 entries.] 

1446 I. <i?10,) Thomas Graham, Onugs Farm, Dumfries, for Marchfield Besnissd 


1445 II. (je6.)—BOBEETORAHAM, Au<‘hengassel,Twynholm,forWar Boyofdraighouse 
10176, burn Jan 28, 3907, bred by W. ds D. Wdson, Craighouso. Lockerbus a. War 
Onr of Whit<‘ihiU 0566, d. Nora of Oraighoime 18668 by Woodland l^nnce 8772. 

1441 Ifl. <je4J~TfiOMAS Biggar & SONS, Ohapeltoii, Dalbeattie, for Sw0epsts.ke 10001, 
born May 16,1907, bred by Col. J. M. Kennedy, M.V.O., Milton Park, Dalby: a. Hall 
Mark 8841, d. Woodbine ot Blaqubairn 16812 by Hugh of Lochenkit 6449. 

1447 E. N. & H. O.—Henry C. STEPHENS. Oholderton, Salisbury, for Black Prince. 

Class 168 .—Galloway Bulh^ calved on or after December 1, 1909, and 

before December 1, 1910. [4 entries, 1 absent.] 

1448 I. (j^IO.)-Thomas biggar & SONS, Chapelton, Dali eattie, for Kingsley 11130, 


boro Jan. 27, 1910, bred by W. A. MeTur^ Barlae, Dairy; a. Lear 9941, d Brownie 
of Barlac I845U by Gladiator cf Baraalloch 7934 

1451II. (jC6.)-~Bobert Graham, AucbongasselTwynholm, for Miner of Auchengrassel 

11167, boro April 2,1910; s. War Boy 10176, d, Empress Hallmark 19164 by Hallmark 
1460 III. (jC4.>— Robert Graham, for Masterkey of Auchengassel 11165. born April 4. 
„ ^910; >. War Bo y 10176, d Cort y of Kirkconnel 16 50 5 by G a y Stanley 712 2. 

^ Gold Medal given by the Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society for the besTAmmiln 
Classes 156-161. 

a £16 towards these Prizes were given by the Galloway Cattle Society. 



Award of Live Stock Prizes at Norwich^ 1911. Ixxxi 


[CJnlesH otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was *‘brod by exhibitor/’^ 

Glass 164 .—Galloway Cmos or Ifeifers calved before December 1, 

1908. [3 entries.] 

145S I. (jCIO.)-I tOBBET OltAliAM, Auclw'nga^bcl, Twynholm, Tor Our Sally 18U74, bom 
Apinl 1, loot calved March 22, 1911, bred bv H. B. Lane, Bust HalL Ireland; 
a Brucma ."^rd ol Drumlanrig 8045, <?. Scotti<-h StUly 17159 hy Scottish Standard 7377. 

1 ir>3 II. A. II. Fox-Brockbane, The Oroft, Kirksanlon, for Clara 11th of 

Tundergarth Mains 19111, horn Jan. 13, 1900, c^vod Feb, 4,1011, bred by J. Wilson, 
Timdorgarth Mams, Lochorbie; s. Woodland Prince $772, d, Clara 3rd 16479 &i/ 
MacDou^all of Naworth C09fl. 

1151 III. (jC4.>-~'Thomas Qraiiam, Craigs Farm, Dumfries for Louisa 8th of Tarbreoch 
21125, bom Feb, 7,1008, calved April 16, 1911, bred by J. Cunningham, Tarbreoch, 
Dalbeattie 5 s. Chancellor iK)10, d. Louisa 5th of Tarbreoch 18418 fey Lord William. 

Class 165 .—Galloway Tlelfen^ calved on or after December 1, 1908, ard before 
December 1, 1910. [4 entries, 1 absent.] 

455 I. (^IOJ—Tiiomar Biqc.ir & SONS, Chapelt on, Dalbeattie, for Lizzie 4th of 
Ohapelton 21854, born Dec. 8,1909 ; *. Sweepstakes 10001, d. Lizzie 2nd of Ohapelton 
19464 ft//Lord William 7108. 

1450 II. A. H. FOX-Brookbank, The Oroft, Kirksanton, for Nic'htiiieale of 
Mossknowe 21916, born Feb. 4,1910, bred bv^ Lewis Beattie, Mos^knowe, Oanonbie 
< 1 . Glad Mark 10270, d. Moth ot ^fossknowe 19631 by Wanderer 9466. 

1458 III. (jC4.)-"ilOB‘BRT GRAHAM, Auchengassel, Twynholm, for Lilac of Aucheni^asel 
21606, born Apnl 2, 1009; s. War Boy 1017C, d. Rose of Blackcombe 18716 hy 
Clansman 7916, 


Highland.. 

Class 166,— lUghland Bult% calved in or before 1910. [2 entries.] 

1469 I. Kenneth MoDottall, Logan, Ardwell, Stranraer, for Oarrich Domhull 

Moleach of Logam brindled, born April 16, 1910; s Fear A’ Batha of Athol 1819, d. * 
Princess Violet 5874 hy Oalum Riabach 2nd of Athol 1325, 

1460 R. N. & H. 0. Kenneth MoDoxtau^ for Oarrich Tan of Logan. 

Class 167,— Uigkland Cows or ffelfers (in-millif [1 entry.] 

1461 I. <jC10.)—Kenneth MoDtHtAix, Logan, Ardwell, Stramwr, for Oarrich Aimey 
7614, silver dun, bom April 19, 1907, calved April 4, 1911; «. Oalum Buidhe 3rd of 
Athol 2116, d. Bell 8th ot Taymouth 6642 by Bemn Tadam 1465. 


Ayrshires.* 


Class 168. — Ayrshire Bulls, cateed mor before 1910. [4 entries, 1 absent.] 

1406 I. <ifl0 .)—James Howie nillhouse, Kilmarnock, for Howie’s Ayr Review 8148, 
brown and white, bom March 1,1909. bred by the Misses Muir, Oraigbrae, Drongan ? 
s. Knockmurran Hopeful 7207, d. Cr/ngbnv' Midday 22154. 

1463 II. HOWIE for Brae Rising Star H187, wlutc, born April 12,1909, bred 

' \l Woodburn, Whitehiil, Hurlford ; ?. Fnvy Me 7027, d. WhitiOfill Lily Und 17511 


by L, _ __ 

by Traveller Agam of Xloidioiiso 4661. 

1464 IIL fir4.) JAMES Howxe, lor Howie!?. Auristocrat 8702, 


Fob. 20,1910, bred by J. Hlalcr, Grange, Kirkcudbright i 


.white and brown, bom 

e. Grange Wildfire. 


Class 169a. — Ayrshire Cows or /leifers [i)h-milk). [12 entries, 2 absent.] 
1472 1. (jCIO.) “W & 3. KERR, Old Graitney, Gndna, Carlisle, for Dewdrop 1st of Old 
Oraitney J4283, red and white, born Jan., 1808, cnlved June 1,1011, bred by Messrs. 
A. <jS! W. Kovr; s. Lord Bute of Old Graitney 3609, d. Dewdrop of Old Graitney. 

U70 II. <4r6.) - LlEtTT.-OOL Ferr U8SON-B0OHANAN,Auohcntorl1e, Bowlingifor Gardrum 
Eubyt white and brown, bom 1903, calved June 7,1911, bred by M. Wallace, Hill 
Farm, Ochiltree; s. Hill Karl, d. Kirkland Ruby. 

1474 in. (jCAI-W. & J. KERR, for Old Oraitnw Fairy 2100A red and white, bom April, 
1905, calved June 7,1911, bred by A. <fc W, Kerr; Old Graitney Squire 5X78, d. Old 
Graitney Poirylike 17604 by Bright Lad of Knockdon. 

1407 R, 2Sf. & H, 0.—ALEXANDER CROSS, Knockdon, Maybole, for Knockdon Poverty. 


Class 169b .—Ayrshire Chios or Me ifers (in-calf f 
1466 I. (^CIO.)— Alexander Cross, Knockdon, May bole, for Knockdon Bloomer gad 
23098, brown and white, born March 18, 1908; #. Sir John of Old Graitney 4086, 
d. Blooming Heather 6th of Knockdon 13811 by Yellow Squire of OastlehiH 2913. 

1469 II. (jC6.) -Libut.-UOL, FERGUSSON-Buchanan, Auchentorlie, Bowlmg. for Anchen- 
torlie Oalla, black and white, bora Sept, 20,1908; s. Auchentorlie Sir Douglas 8216, 
d. Auchen to rlie Blaekie. __ 

^ £20 towards thesti Prize# were given by the Ayrehire Cattle Herd Book Society, 
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tUnlesR otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred »>y exhibitor.”] 

Class 170.— Milk Yield Prizes^ open to Aprshire Cows atid ITeifen entered in 
Class 169a oidy, [7 entries, 3 absent, ] 

1476 I. (jCIO.)—William Nisbbt, Lordship, Hmxton, Great Ohesterfortl, for 

Dalfibhle Daisy Belle 16961, black and white, born Dec. 2.’), 1900, calved March 20, 
1911, bred by John Mackie, Balflbble Park Gate, Duralries ; Kuookdou oi 
Sarkshields 3725, d. Tibbie of Dalfibble 13233 , , . , 

1475 n. (^6J-William NISBET, for Dalfibhle Bella 2nd 19654, brown and white, born 
Sept. 27,1901, calved Apnl 20, 19U, bred by J. Mackie, Dalfibble Park Gate. Dum¬ 
fries ; a. Tommy of Balflbble 4666. d. Balflbble Bella. r. 

1470 III. (jC4.)~-Lihut.-Ool. FEHaussoN-BUOHANAN. for Oarclrum Ruby. (See Olaa^ 
169a.) 

1473 R. K. ds H. 0.~W. A J. KEEB, for Dewdrop 1st of Old Graitney. 


Britishi Holsteins.* 


Class 171 .—British Solstein Bulls^ calved in 1999 or 1910. 

[4 entries.] 

1480 I. (jCIO.)—M iss ALICE Bbbenham, Payables House, Woodcote, Oxou, for Wood- 

cote Andrew, black and white, bom July 26, 1910 j «. Woodcote Pioneer 2110, d. 
Woodcote Prunella 1611. _ 

1478 II. (Ar6.)~AETHTJE S. BOWLBT, Gilston Park, Harlow, for Gilston Felix* black 

and white, born March 14,1910; a. Gilston Jack. d. Gilston Phylis. . , . 

1479 III. (j6r4.)—A. A J. BROWN, Hedges Farm, St, Albans, for Colton Chamberlain, 

black and white, bom Aug, 20,1910, bred by H. Brown, Colton Mains, BunCermlinc ; 
A Colton Queen’s Own 24, d. Colton Pride 161. , „ , 

1481 R. N. & H. O.—Brnbst H. Foewood, Bendrose Orange, Amersbam, for Bend- 
rose Duke 2nd. 


Class 172 ,—British Eolstein Cows or Eeifers(^in^miik), calved in or hefore 1908, 
[3 entries, I absent,] 

1484 I. (iClO.)—0. H, WBSTROPP, Melford Place, Long Melford, Suffolk, for Melford Eva 
8^, dunandwhite, bora in 1905, calved April 10,1911. 

1482 II. i£6.)—JOMN Bromet, Golf Links Farm, Tadcasten for Park Lothian 957, black 
and white, bom in 1904, calved Feb., 1911, ored by H. 0. Ford, Wboatley Park* 
Doncaster. 


Class 173,— British EoUtein Eeifers^ calved in 1909 or 1910. 

[6 entries, none absent.] 

1488 I. (ilio.)— ADAM SMITH, JUN., Lochlands, Lorbert, for Lochlands Madge 724, black 
and white, bom Oct. 17,1009; s. Lochlands Hugo 92. 

1487 II. (j<?6.)— Hiss alios Bebenham* Payables House, Woo<icoie,Oxon., for Woodcote 
Alpha, black and white, bora July 24, 1910; s, Woodcote Pioneer 206, d. Wood<’c»to 
Patsy1599. 

1489 III. (je4.)-~G. P. Smithson, West Clandon, Guildford, for Park Magpie 969, block 
and white, born Feb, 26, 1909, bred by H. C. Ford, Wheatley Park, BoncaHter 
A Park General Botha 136, d. Park Lothian 957. 

1490 R. R, & H. 0.—0.H.WBSTEOPP, Long Melford, for Melford Butteroup. 

OlasB 174.— Milk^ Yield Prizes^ open to British Eolstein Cows and Heifers 
entered in Class 173 only. [2 entries, 1 absent.] 

[No Award,] 


Jerseys." 

BB.’-Jn the Jersey Classes, the number inserted within brackets aJfei the name of an animal 
indicates the number of such animal in the Island Berd Book. A number without 
brackets indicates that the animal is registered in the English Jersey Herd Book. 


Olasi 175 .—Jersey BnlU^ oahed in 1906, 1907, or 1908, 
[12 entries, 4 absent.] 



i £30 towards these Prizes were given by the British Holstein Cattle Society, 
a £30 towards these Prizes were ^ven by the English Jersey Cattle Society, 

* Oham^l^ Prize of £5 given by the English Jersey Cattle Society for the host Bull 
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rUnloHS otlierwiso htated. prize animal iianifd below w<ls “br(‘<2 by exhibitor.”] 

IfjOb n. (^‘6, k, E, N. for Champion.’) Lobt> RoTiisoHiLri, Tnn^^Park, Herts., ior Duke 
of Kent 981)1, whole colour, born April 3(1,1908; s. Noble ot Oaklands 9366, d. Kenra 
hu Uem^ral B"ox 2ud 8889. 

in02 in. KDWAltl) STERN,Fm Oouit, Chertsey, for Golden Beam 9247, s\hole 

colour, boin July 23, 1906, bred by J. H, Smith Barry, Stowell Park, Pewsev: 
s Oxford, Sunbeam 8650, d Guelder Bose bu GrouOlle Boy 6582. 

1496 IF. (jC3.)~MUb. 0. HI MoiNTOSH, Ilaverraii Park, Bomlord, ioi Stormer 9131, dark 
tawn, born March 23,1906, bred by Lord Botlischild, Tnng Park, Herts ; s. Frank 
Fiei’y Jolly 8187, d Syren 3id by La Ohaase Pnnee 5243 

1494 E. N. & H. 0. - Bii. n CORNER, Brook House, Soutligate, lor Lord StookwelL 

Class V7^,--Jeneif Bulls^ called iti 1900. [16 eutiies, 3 absent.] 

1518 I. (^eio.)—S ir jouus Wernhbr, Bt., Luton Hoo, Lutou, for China’s Fairy Boy 
98(4), whole ctilour, boni April 14, bred by T Le M.irmel, SL Jolm’s, Jeiso\ ; 
H. Raloigh’s Fairy Boy 9741, <7. China Plate C1222U PS IIU. by Wondeis Lad 9468 

1606 IL (jC6.)~ Joseph Brutton, 7 Prince's Stieet, Yeovil, ior Silver Stick, brown, bom 
Feb. 3, bred by Jbl. Cabot, St. Clements, Jersey: s. King Anemone 9950, d 
Instructive (10070) P.S.H O. by Dictator 8154. 

1509 III, (j^4.)—Oajpt. H. flJLL, Westwood House, 'W<*st Bergholt, Fhsex, tor Crown 
Prince, blaek, born March 13, bred by Mrs. McIntosh, Hav{‘nng Park, Romtord, 
a Jolly Jim 8661, d. Coronation (vol. 17, p 257) by Grey bcot 6581. 

1508 IV. (j£3,) —JERhET DE KNOOP, Oolveley Hall, Tarpoiley, tor Derry’s Jack, whole 
colour, bom Maieh 10, bred by K. Billot, St.Saviours, Jersey: js.Derry’b Golden 
l4td 8857, d, Bertha 2n(l (12408) P,S C. by Game Cock aill). 

1606 V. (A*3.)”“Rhodes H. Cobb, The Grove, Esher, for Dark Eonald, broken colour, 
born May 24; Blue Blood 950J, rf. Glory’s Belle (vol. 18, p. 300) by Oowelip’s Golden 
Lad 7708. 

16J2 R.N. & H. 0. - ARTHUR POOOOK, Freeurove,Calne, Wilts, ior Barrister's Reminder. 

Class 177 .—Jcncy Bidh^ mlml in l9lo [20 entnes, 5 absent.] 

1628 I. (i<;iO.)~-A.MlLLER-HALliBrT,Goddmgton,Chelhlleld, K<‘nt lorGoddington Noble 
2nd, broken colour, bom April 29; &. Goddmgton Winka, d. Goddington Bagatelle 
(vol. 2U, p. 317) by Rover of Oaklands 8348 

1521 IX. (j66.) -- Earl Oadohan, K.G., OuUord Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, lor Ironmaster, 
slightly broken, l)om April 9, bred by A, E. X»e Blancq, St Ouens, Jersey ; ». iion- 
duke 9945, d. Gipsy Maid 2nd (9641) 1*.B H.O. by Willow 7398 

1634 III, (jC4.)-XjORD ROTUSOUILD, Tring Park, Herts,for Halley, whole oolour, born 
April 4, bred by W. Alexander, St. Mary’s, Jorwey: Noble’s Jolly Sultan 10022, d 
Golden Quoon 5th (14663) by Sultan ot Oaklands 9082. 

1637 IV, (rfS.>~-MHS. 0. M. MclNroSH, Havering Park, Romford, ior Bright Light, daik 
tawn, bom April 3; s. Eleetne Spark, <f. Bright Lustint' by King Edwaid(3067). 

1636 V, {£S,) James JOIOBY, Poulton Pllory, Fairford, for Hhdsummer, whole eoloux, 
bom May 25; a Lord Alena 9972, d. Summer (Hoi y (vol. 31, p. 129) by Netina’s Dairy 
Lad 8637. 

1631 R. N. & H. 0.-~ARTHUR Pocook, Fri^grove, Caine, Wilts., lorTweedledee. 


Class 17S.— Cairn cahed in oc before 1907. 

[S8 entries, 7 absent.] 

1564 1. (jCIO, k Champion.'’) LORDRothscuha Tring Park, Herts,, for Onto 2nd (9072) 

, whole colour, born March 16,1900, calved May 16, X9U, brotl by P. Guonaull, 
St. Peter’i. Jersey; i. Oho 7113, d. Onto (to) F.H H.(3, 

1576 II. {jSS, k R. N. for Champion.^)—R. BRurE Ward, Westwood, Droitwieh, for 
Mrs. Viola (vol, 17, p. 307), fawn, Ixirn Aug. 1. 1909, calved May 8,1911. bred by 
J. T. Dolbel St Lawrence, JorHoy, «. Pomona s Glory 6988, d. Black Bess (8817) P.B.tJ. 
6yKtn«8261. 

1565 III. (^4.)—LORD ROTHSOHILD, for Kenta (vol. 30, p. 346), whole colour, bom 

Marcli 6J906, calved May 6, 1911, brisl by J. Grosvalet, St, Clements, Jersey; «. 
(^neralFox 2nd 8889, rf. Pallas Sind (9694) P aH 0 by Sovereign 7372 _ 

1600 IV. (<e3.)- A. Miller-Hallett, Goddington, Oheisfield, Kent, for Honey Lass 
Q.3842) PS.H.CI., whole colour, born July 11, 1906, calved Apnl 23, 3911, bred by 
H, Lawford, St. Brelode’H, Jeisey; h. Shy tad (3779), d. Honeymoon 4th (11882) VS. 
/>//NapoleonBonaparte (2746). . . ^ 

1542 V, (jC 3.)-J08EPH BRXTTTON, 7 Princes Street, Yeovil, for Irish Lass (vol. 18, 
p, 324), light brown, bom Aug. 12,1904, calved March 9,1911, bred bv Mrs. Spencer, 
Oakhill, Bath ; «. Emerald 7797, d. Arcadia 2nd by Duke of Orleans 6808. 

1659 R. K. & H. 0.~A. Millee-HAllbtt, for Goddington Vanilla. 


1 Oliami>ion Prize of JS5 given by the English Jersey Cattle Society for the best Bull 
m OlasHOs 176*177. ,. , « 

a Champion Prize of £5 given by the English Jersey Cattle Society for the best Oow 
or Heifer in Classes 178*181. 

VOl.. 72, I- 
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born 
46) bu 


H’nlo'is otluTwise eiich prize animal named below was'^bivd b> evlidiifoi.*'I 

Class 179, —Jeneif Jleifen (iH-miUt), calml ui 
[13 entries, 3 absent.] 

1587 -LOEDEoTHS 0 UinD,Trlng Park, Herts., tor Mariposa’s Lass, whole, born 

Jan. 8, calved May 2, 1911, bred by A. P. Le Rosbignol, St. L'uvrence, Jersey; if. 
Pivmtmtb Lad 9HH8, d. Mariposa's Pet (12889) P.S.C. by Flowers Hero 8.d5. 

1583 II. (^ee.)—A rthur Pooock, Freegrove, Caine, Wilts., ior Easter Lily (vol. 20, p. lOJ), 

V, bole lawn, bom April 19, calved April 26,1911; s. Barrister 8424, d. Black Lily by 
Black Butter 7731. ^ x 

1584 III, (£i,)—A. Millkr-Hallett, Goddington, Clielsfield, Kent, for Goddington 
Plaisanterie, whole colour, bom May 6, calved May 28,1911; «. Blue Sultan 8800, d. 
Plaisanterie (vol. 18, p, 387) bjy Nobleman 6659. 

1579 B. IT. & H. 0.— Joseph Beutton, 7 Princes Street, Yeovil, for Yeovil Lassie. 

Class ISO,—Jersey Heifers (iH-niilk')^ calred in 1909. 

[26 entries, 9 absent.] 

1609 I. (^10.)~Lord EothsoHILD. Tring Park, Herts., for Aster, whole colour, 
March 25, calved Apnl 14,1911; a. CatiUons Lad 9182, d. Ardath (vol. 20, p. 2*. 
Aboukir’s Boy 7406. „ . . « , ^ 

1.590 n. (jC6,)’-Oharles W. ARMitagb. Woodlands, Nortbaw, Herts., for Fairy Fem, 
fawn, born. Peb. 1, calved Feb. 2. 1911. bred by A. Le Gros, St, Saviours, Jersey j 
s. RideiKh’b Fairy Boy (3851), d. Golden Fern’s Queen (8508). 

1602 III. (jC4,)~-Jaiies Joioby, Poulton Priory, Fairford, for Electric Queen, wliolo 
colour, born Feb. 15, calved June 4, 1911; s. Chief Justice 7138, d. Electric b''laMb 
(vol. 15, p. 272) by Flying Fox 6859. 

1010 IV. (jC3.)—Lord RothschiiA). for Java’s Valentine, whole colour, born Fob. 14, 
ctdved May 7. 1911, bred by P. Le Marcband, St. Mary’s, Jersey; s. (hilvanie’s 
Champion 959^ d. Java (8653) F.S.O. 

1604 V. (jC3.)-~Mrs. C. M, MCINTOSH, Havering Park, Romford, for Golden Eozel 2nd, 
fawn, born July 9. calved June 6,1911; », La Fosse Hero 9303, d. Golden RozeJ (vol, 

20, p. 322) by Wonder’s Lad 9468. 

1595 E, H. & H. 0.—Fowler & db la Pebrblle, Southampton, for Golden Age 3rd. 
dass 181. —Jersey Heifers^ calved in 1910. [16 eniricH, 1 absent.] 

1620 I. (4?10.)—DE. H. Corner, Brook House, Southgate, Loudon, for Leo’S 
Eemembrance, whole colour, bom May 27: s, Leo of Oaklundw, d. Roniomber (vol. 
14. p. 342) by (JaumaiB Lad 64^. 

1626 II. (i?6 .)—Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Herts., for New Year’s Beauty, whole 
colour, bora Jan. 1, bred by W. 0, Qruchy, Trinity, Jersey; s. Royal Guide (1(X}77), 
d Sixty (14517). 

1628 III. Murray Shith, Qumley Hall, Market Harboreugh, for Maiden’s 

Wreath, broken colour, bom May 10; ». Evergreen 0903, d, Bishopstown Maiden 
(vol 21, p. 250) by Noble of Oakhmds 9366. 

1621 IV. (jGS.)— MRS. O. M. McIntosh, Havering Park, Romford, for Havering Prim* 
rose 5th, fawn, bom March 27; h, Iiockett’s Golden Lad. d. Havering Primrose 
(vol. 11, p. 258) by Mount Pellier 5294. 

1617 E.^N. & H. C.-EARL Cadogan, K.G, Oulford Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, for 
Noble Image. 

Class 182. —^Jersey Cem or Heifers (in^milk')^ hred by Eahibitor^ and sired 
in Great Britain or JrelaTid, Open to AnhmU entered in CHmses 178, 
179, and 180 only, [21 entries, i absent.] 

1559 I. {£10,)-A. MlLLBB-HALLETT, Goddiugton, Ohclwfteld, Kent, for Gbddington 
Vanilla, (vol. 20, p. 318), 'wbolo^colouiv bora April 7th, 1906, calved May !9, 1911J 
A Lenten Fare 85(37, d. Vanilla 2nd bp Hobby 78tl5. 

1554 II, (^6.)-JAMES JoiCBY, Poulton Priory, Fairford, Glos„ for Lily Ofthe Valley (vol. 

21, p. ,351)). wMe colour, born May 35,1907, calved May 26,1911; s, Glorissa 9243, d, 
Lilian 5j/Sir Bredwell 7609. 

1686 III. 1A’4.)-Arthur Pocook, for Easter Lily. (See Class 179.) 

1568 E. N. 45 H. 0.—G. MURRAY SMITH, Gumley Hall, Market Harborough, for Jewel. 

Class ISZ.—’Milh Yield Prizes^ open fo Jersey Cows and Heifers entered in 
Classes 178, 179, atid 180 ondy, [24 entries, 3 abHciit.] 

1571 I. (^10.)-J. H. Smith-Barry, Stoweli Park, Pewsey. Wilts, for Post Obit (vol. 
lA p. favra, ton Ms^ch 23,1904 calved Peb. 8, l9ll; s. Gay Boy 7610, d. Post 

1570 II. if 6.)—J, H, SMlTH-BAimY, for Caprice (vol. 20, p, 273), fawn, born July 28, 1906, 

& OaptTous 5j/ Geonuats Lad 6562. 

1686 III, (jC4.)-“Lord Rothschild. Tring Park. Herta, for Triangle 2nd (vol. 21, p.438), 
token colour, bora Hecen^r 13,1905, calved March 11,1911, W by J Baretle, Stl 
Mary a Jersey; a Mourier King 9705, d. Triangle (9679) P.S,0, by AdvaiK'er 6768.^ 

1565 E. N. k H. 0.--LORD aoTHSOHiLD, for Kenta. 
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riJ'nlo<sR otherwi*?? fttnted, each prize artimnl named below was “ ht*ed by o'^hilntor.’'] 


Guernseys.* 

y.B .--Unless otherwise statetJI^ the numbers refer to the English Quernseu Herd Book. 

Class lB^*^Gmrnse}j BulUy calmd in 1906, 1907, 1908, or 1900. 

[11 entries, 1 absent,] 

1655 I. (jCIO.)--Sir n. F. LEVNAHD, Bt., Wickham Court, Wost Wickham, Koni, lor 
Goldseaker 1031, fawn, born February 27,1907, bred by the late Sir II. D. Tiohborno, 
Bt., Ticbborno Park, Alresford ; a. Golden Secret 15^, d. Itchon Lily 1112 b(f Loyal 
of the H uujmots 078, P S.. R.G A.S. 

1641 11. (^rs.l-SlR Joseph H. B. D. TIOHBORNE, bt., Tichborne Park, Alresford, Cor 
Itchen Red Raider 2042. fawn and white, born Nov. 6,1908; s. Mosa Raider 1871, d 
Itcben May Bose 4839 bu Itchen Jewel 1112. 

1631 III, Sir Rvbrard Hambro, K O.V.O., Hayes Place, Hayes, Kent for 
Guiding Star of Les Belles 2293, fawn and white, bom Oct. 30, 1908, bred by w, J. 
Le Ruezi, Le Bollos, St. Saviours, Guernsey; s. Golden Noble 2nd 1836 1* S., JR.G.A.S., 
d. Fanny ol Ouelbort 4488 P.S, R.G.A.S. 

1638 IV. (jCa.l-C olonel H. W. shakerlby, Bnham Place, Andover, for Raymond of 
the vrangue 2361, red, born Juno 13,1909, bred by J. Hhorwill, La Vrangue, Ht Peters 
Port, Ouorasoy; s. Raymond of the Preel 6th 1994 P.S., R.G.A.H., d, Nolly of the 
Vrang ae 3577 F.H., R.G.A-H. 

1036 R. N. & H. 0.—J. J^IBRPONT Morgan, Dover House, Rochampton, for Polo 3rd of 
the Yauxbelets. 


Class 185,— Gnernsej/ BulU^ calmd in 1910. [11 entries, I absent.] 

1643 I. (.iClO.')— Mrs. R. 0. Bainbridge, Blfordlelgh, Plympton for Raymonds Joe 
2.362, orange and white, born April 30, bred by J. Lo Page, Nouve Maison, Cartel, 
Guornsoy; s. Raymond of the Preel 4th 1911, P.S., R,G.A,Sm d. Bon Rapoir 0th 4516 
P.S., B,G A.S, 

1851 II. (jC 6.>—J. PtERPONT MORGAN, Dover House, Roohampton, for RoehaiMton 
Comte de Paris 2nd 2364, fawn and white, born April 27 j «. Ofatford Oomte de Paris 
i‘il2, d. Lily of the Preel 6632 bj King Edward 1291 P.S, R.G.A.a 

1052 III. FIT^WALTER H.UMPTRE, Goodneatone Park, Canterbury, for Fleur- 

de-Lys 5th 2284, fawn and white, bom June 16; s. Fleur-de-Lys 2nd 2017, d. Gulnare 
lOfU 7246 bt/ Antonio 1733. 

1618 R. K. & H. 0.~StR RyBRARD Hahbro, KO.V.On for Hayes Gay 2nd, 

Class 186 ,—Oews or Meifsrs (In-nUlk')^ calced in or before 1908/ 
[17 entries, 3 absent.] 

1602 I. (ifflO.)—J. PiBBPONT Morgan, Dover House, Roehanipton, tor Beanie 16th 7597 
P.S, E.G.A.B., fawn and white, bom July 14,1907. calved June 14,1911, bred by T. R. 
Gallienne, Pouchy, Oaatel, Guernsey; A Galaxy's Sequel 1539 P.S., R.G.A.S., d Dcanio 
mh4699 PS., R,G.A.a 

1659 n. Sir Ryerard Hambro, K.O.V.0,, Bayes Place, Hayea Kent, for Hayes 
01i?6 583a fawn, boro June 8,1903, calved April 15.1911;«. Merry Anton l4^, d. Olive 
Branch 6268 hu Billy. 

1666 Ill. JOHN Cary Forster, Olatford Mills. Andover, for Ma Oharmante 2nd 
4891, rod and white, bora June 2,1899, calved Mav 18.1911, bred by J. Hourgaize, The 
Cron, St. Savioura, Guerufloy s a His Majesty 1100 P.Sn R.Q.A.S„ d. Ma Onannante 
4S90 bu Archibald 443 PS.. R.G,A.S. 

1660 IT. as.) -SIR H. F. LENNARB, BT., Wiokbam Court, Weal Wickham, Kent, for 
I»ady «0.917334^ red and white, born May 18,1907, calved April 18,1911; a Hanbury 
1669, d Lady No, 77 4134 bv liOrd Bowse 801. 

1061 R, R. U H, 0*—SlR H. F. Lennard, Bt., for Wickham Fancy 2nd. 

Class 187. — (himrmey oalmi In 1909. [4 entries, 1 absent.] 

1673 L fjClO.) -SIR H. F. LENNARB, BT., Wickham Court, West Wickham, Kent, for 
wlckhain Puppy 8rd 8302, fawn and white, boro Feb, 11; s, Goldsecker 1931, d. 
Wickhnm Puppy 7136 ftiTHimbury 1669. 

1674 11. f-cej-SlR JOSBPH H. B. D. TICHBORNE, BT., Tichhorno Park, Alresford, for 
Itchen Belle 10th 1109, lawn and white, born May 16; a Hayes Coronation 3nl 1930, 
d. ttchen Belle 9th 7810 by Golden Secret 1569. 

1671 R. N.&H.0.—W. H, N. GOBOHEN, Durrington House, Harlow, for Burrington 
Cowslip. 

Class 188. ^0uermey JSeifen, oaUed t;i 1910. [IS entries, none absent.] 

1682 I. (i^lO.)—J. PIEBPONT MORGAN, Dover House, Roehampton, for Lady Jehbe 2nd 
8600, fawn and white, boro July 12 j s. Olatford Oomte de Paris 1812, d. Lady J<‘bbe 
lst734l5i/CSoronationKing3rdt7®. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1087 II. JOSEPH H. B, D. TICSBORNB, Bt„ Tichborne Park, Alresford, for 

fequean Lily 8767, fawn and white, boro Sept, 1, bred by William Penrose, 
Troquean, Breage, Helston, Cornwall j a Trequean Mike 2103. d. Lady of tlie Spurn 
7343 by Shamrock of the Sp urs 1581, ______ ^ ^ 

I ^lOliowardB these Prises were givro by the English Guernsey Cattle Society." "" 

L 1.2 
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CtJnless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

1683 III. (-^4,)—j. PIERPONT MORGAK. for Bose of the Effhrds 3rd B 8709, and 
white, bom March 26; a. Olatford Comte de Paris 1813, f/. Bose of the RfTards 7451 hy 
Boyal Blood 6th 1261 P.S., E.G A.S. 

1680 B. B. & H. 0.~SiB Evbrard Hambro. K.C.V.O., for Hayes Express 6th. 

Class 189.— Tield Pnzes, open to Gnecmey Cows tind ITeifen entered in 
Class 180 ontf/. [10 entries, 2 absent ] 

1666 I. (^10,)—H. Frrzw ALTER Plumptrb, Goodiiestone Park, Oanterbuiw, for Violet 
Des Jaonnets 6388, hprht red and white, born April 27, lOOh^calvod 18, LJll, bred 
by N. E Hotton, Les Jaonndts, St Savionis, Guernsey; .<?. Hts Ma jesty 1187, P.g, 

E.GA.S., d. Violet Des laonndts 2119 F.H., R.G.A.S., by Royal Blood 4th 1068, F.S„ 

1654 rL*(i;6.)-MBS. R. C. Bainbredge Blfordlciffh, Plvmptp, South Devon, for 
RifnvdiAigh Judy 5794, lemon and white, bom March 7,1903, calved April 28, 1911; 
.s\ Roman Emperor 1410, d. Jane 3770 by Sauteur. „ , 

1659 III. (^4.)-Sib Evebabd Hambbo, K.O.V.0, ior Hayes Olive. (See Class 180.) 

X681 B. E, & H. 0.—SiB H. P. LBNNABD, Bt^ for Wickham Fancy 2nd. 

Kerries.' 

N.B.—Xn the Kerry Classes, the mmber inserted vMhin bracltets a/ter the name of an animal 
indicates the number of such animal in the Irish Kerry Berd Book. A number 
without brackets indicates that the animal is registered in the English Kerry Herd 
Book. 

Class 190,— JKer’ry Bvlls^ caloed in 1906, 1907, 1908, or 1909. 

{5 entries, 1 absent.] 

1690 I. (iriO, & Champion.^l—R. Tait Robbbtson. Malahidc, Co. Dublin, for Ea 
li^ncha Mr. Dooley (700), born Mav 7, 1909, bred by John Hilliard. haKo Hotel, 
Killarney 5 s. Duke 9th of Carton (643), d. Oastlo I»ougn Sloe (3684) by Killeagh (5iW). 

1689 II. (jC6.}—Lady Qbbbnall, Walton Hall, Warrinuton, for Maeldnm (662), born 
April S, 1908. bred by Mrs. 35iadden, Nutley, Booterstown ? s. Ptarmigan (646), d. 
Moma 7th (3246), 

1691 m. (;ff4 .K-Edmund Rotds,M.P., Holy Cross.Oavthorpe^Granthnm, for Kilmorna 
Duke 16th, born Jan. 10, 1908 bred by G. G. Mahony, Kilmoma, Oo. Kerry; «. 
Kilmorna Duke 9th (624), d. Kilmoma 4Th (8103) by Waterville Duke (433). 

1692 B, H. & H. 0.—T. WAIT)®, Highlands, Bedbill, for Kilmorna Duke I7th. 

Class 191.— Sorry Cows (in-mUh% oalved in or hefore 1907, 

[12 entries, 1 absent.] 

1695 I. (jfflO, & E. E. for Champion. 2 )—Lady Gbbbnall, Walton Hall Warrington, 
for Fenella (3005), bora May 8.1899, calved Apnl 25. 1911, bred by the late Earl 
of Clonmel Bishopcourt, Ireland; s. Fort Chieftain (204), 4. Bishopcourt Christina 
3rd (^12) by Fort Chieftain (204). 

1694 II. (j 66,)—LAUBBNOB OUBETB, Minley Manor, Pamborough. for Duv Bosebnd, 
bora Dec. 10.1900, calved April 30,1911, bred by John Neill, Killarney ,* «.Duv Daniel 
590, d, Duv Divine .32.31. 

1697 III. (jS4.)'-A, Abthub Lyle, Beel House, Amersham Common, for Aileen 1182 P, 8 
born in 1906, calved Jan. 10,1911, breeder unknown. 

X700 E. E. 3s H. 0.—R. TAIT ROBBRTSON, Malahido, for La Mancha Orphan Kate. 

Class 192.— Kerry Heifers (in-mUlt\ calved in 1908. [4 cutricR.] 

1707 Z. (iri0.)~LADY Grbbnall, Walton Hull, Warrmghm, for Walton Fame 1076, 
bom in 1908, calved April 19,191L breeder unknown. 

1T05 H. (i?6.)—LAtJBBNOB OUBBIB, Minley Manor, Farnboroiigh, for Minley Mistress 
1253P.S„ born m 1908, oalved May 11. lOll, breeder unknown. 

1706 in. (44.)-Lady gbbbnall, for Walton Echo 945 P.8., bom m 19l)«, culvt'd March 
6,1911, breeder unknown. 

1708 B. E. & H. 0.—R. TAIT Robbrtson, Malahide, Oa Dublin, for Duv Gorse. 

Class 193.— Kerry Heifers^ caloed In 1909 or 1910. 

[4 entries.] 

1709 I. (£10.V~L^Y Gbbbnall, Wahon Hah, Warrington, for Walton Feather 1077, 

^ bora in lOO^breeder unknown. 

WAITE, Highlands, Redhill, for Mangerton Badium, boifn in 
1909, breeder unknown, 

Walton Jonquil Srd 1832, born June 1,1969 *, s. 
Walton Rover 176, d. Walton Jonquil 868 by Walton Btandord Bearer 139. 

I7 n B.E . At H. 0.- R. ta it Robertson, Malahide, Oo. Dublin, for Duv Vaga. 

I £,}& towards these Prizes were given by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle 

Society, 

English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society for the best 

Animal in Classes 190^193* 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.*’] 

01a«8 194.-'il/f77i YiM Pnzn^ o^eti fo Kerry Cotas and Heifers entered in 
Classes 191 and 192 only. [8 entries, none absent.] 

1695 I. (jCIO.I-Laby Gheenall for Fenella. (See Class 191.) 

1696 II. (£S,)—1,AJ>Y C-REENALL, for Lackham banky 1040, bom June 16, 1907, ealved 
Juno 18, Hill, bred by Q. LI. Palmer, Lackham, Lacock; s. Laokham Count 161, d. 
Pretona 571 by Bobs 98, 

1701 in. (jC4.)-~J3D]viund Boyds, M.P., Holy Cross, Caythorpe, Grantham, for Oay- 
thorpe Blossom 2nd 1178, bom April 18, 1906, calved May 13, 1911; d. Oaythorpe 
Blossom 728 P.S. 

1708 B, N. & H. Tait EobEetson, Malahidc, tor Buv Gorse. 


Dexters.' 

N.B.—Tn the Dexter Classes, the number inserted within brackets alter the name of an animal 
indicates the number of such amnial m the Irish Dexter Uerd Book. A number with* 
out brackets indicates that the animal is registered in the English Dexter Herd Book. 

Class 195.— Dexter BulU^ calred in 1906, 1907, 1908, or 1909. 

[18 entries, 1 absent,] 

17141. (jCIO, & E.IT- for Champion. 5»)—His Majesty Tee Kino, Sandringham, for 
Bobin Hood, black, born Jan., 1909, breeder unknown, 

1721 IL Martin GiBBJi Barrow Court, Bn8tol,for Barrow Bandit, black, born 

m 1900, br(‘cdor unknown. 

1722 III. (jff4.)-TEE HoN. MRS. CLAUD POBTMAN, Goldicotc, Stratford-on-Avon, for 
La Mancha Wee Topper 439. black, born in 1908, breeder unknown. 

1720 IV. (£Z.) -H, Martin Gibbs, for Barrow Bacchus 119, black, born April 9,1909 ; s. 
Malvern Toper 300, d. Barrow Pansy 1266. 

1713 R, JJ. & H. O.—His MAJESTY THE KING, for Compton Dago. 

Class 196.— Cows (in-milJi), oale&l in or before 1907. 

[8 entries, 1 absent.] 

17211 L <A10, & Champion.-*)— THE Hon. Mrs.Claud Portman, Goldicote, Stratford- 
on-Avon, for La Mancha Hard to Find 1238, red, bom April 9,1904, calved April 23, 
1911, bred by B. Tait Bobertson, Malahide. co. Dublin ; s. La Mancha What Next 
279, iL La Mancha Dolly Day Dream 1185 F.H. 

1730 II, (ire.)—T he Hon. mbs. Claud Portman, for La Mancha Merry Widow 1776, 
black, bom April, 1907, calved April 6,1911, breeder unknown. 

1726 III, (A‘4.)—HIS Majesty The icing, Sandringham, for Gort Winnie 8rd2304, black, 
bom April 3,1907, onlvod May 19,1911, bred by D. M. Rattray, Bullybunion, co. Kerry; 
«. Oort fl<im 616, d. Qort Winnie 2148. 

1728 R. H. 4s H. 0.—H. MARTIN GiBBS, Barrow Court. Bria^tol, for Barrow Flirt. 


Class 197.— Heifers (in-nllh\ calved In 1908. [6 entries, none absent.] 

1737 1. (iriO,)—H. MAUTXN Gibbs, Barrow Court, Bristol, for Barrow Bracelet 1726, 
black, born in 1908, calved April 26,1911, breeder unknown. 

1736 II. (i?6.)-BALDOMBEO DE BBRTODANO, Oowbridge House, Malmeftbury, for 
Oowhridge Dainty Maid 1648, black, bom March 12, calved April 26,1911; a Cow- 
bndgo 3ut 291, d. Oowbridge Dainty Dinh 1261 F.S. 

1738 III, <£i.) “U. Martin gibbs, for Barrow Duchess 4th 1863, black, iKirn June 29, 
calved May 16, 1011 *, «. Barrow (4uy Fawkes 3H4j d. Barrow Duchens 2nd 1297 by 
Compton Dan 213, 

1789 R. K. ^ H. O.^B, TaiT Boberthon, Molabide, co. Dublin, for Castle Lough KeUy, 


Class 198.— Dmter Heifers, ealred in 1909 or 1910. [14 entries, 1 absent.] 

1746 I. (iClO.) -H, Martin Gibbs, Barrow Court, Bristol, for Barrow Buttercup 2nd 
1728. black, born Juno 4, 1909 ; a, Barrow Oouni 38:t, d, Barrow Buttercup 1676. 

1748 IL (;C8.)-Mes. PlDWAiU) Morant* Brockenhurst Park, Hants,, for Hayward Ken- 
more, black, born Nov. 9, 1909, bred W the lato R, J. Morant; s. Diroen Punch¬ 
bowl 367, d. Wyndthorpe Molly 1646 by Don Gentian 244. 

1744 III. (i?4 .)—the Bt. Hon. sir RRNEST OASSBL, G.O.M.a., Moulton l^addookw, 
Newmakret, for Moulton Pansy, black, bom April 6. 1909; «. Moulton Paddy F.S. 
416, d. Compton Dorothv F,B. l260. 

1749 IV. (£SJ The Hon, Mrs. OLAiro Portman, Goldicote, Stratfora-on-Avon, for 
Wee Child, black, born m X909, breeder unknown 

1745 R. N, & H. 0.— Baldomeho db BBRTODANO, for Oowbridge Ivy. 


I E15 towards these Prizes were given by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle 
Society. 

a Ohalle^e Cup given by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society for the best 
Animal in Classes 185-198, 
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CUnle8«? otherwise stated, each prize animal named below wns ‘hitd by exhibitor. '1 

Class 199.— Milk YielA Prizes^ open to JDextet foim and Hesters pnfprrd 
in Classes 196 and 197 only, [6 entries, 1 absent.] 

1736 I. (irio.)— Baldombro db Bbrtodano, for Cowbridgo Dainty Maid. (See 
Class 197.) 


Dairy Cattle. 

Class 200. — Dairy Cows calved in or before 1907. 

[17 entries, 1 absent,] 

1757 I. (JCIO.IWOHK Evens, Burton, Lincoln, for Burton Mdker 2nd (vol. 16, p 284, 
Lines. Bed Shorthorn), bom March, 1906, calved April 26,1911, bred by Mis. noIm<‘s 
Apley, Lincoln , s. St. Neol a Apollo 2nd 3562, d. by feWnigot Curly Coat 2n<l 7115 

1766 II. (jeS.O—JOHN EVENS, for Burton Amy (Lines. Red Shoithorn), horn March, 
1002, calved Apnl 28,1911, bred by S. Crawley, Hommgton, Oundle ; s Glorious 2 >23, 
d Amy by Lord Chancellor 1606. 

1765 III. SAar S. Rainqill, The Grange, Ringway, Altnneham, for Gem (cross¬ 

bred), roan, age and breeder unknown, calved June 12,1011. 

1754 IV. Thomas Atkinson, Red\ales Farm. Bury, Lancs., lor Nancy (Short¬ 
horn), roan, bom m 1905, calved May 3,1911, breeder unknown 

1770 E. N. & H. (3.—F. B. WILKINSON, Oavondibh Lodge, Edwmstowe, Newark, for 
Sherwood Peggy. 

Class 201. — Dairy Heifers oahed In 1008.) 

[3 entries.] 

1772 I. (jCIO.)—Robert W. Hobbs & Sons, Kelmseott, Lechladc, lor Melody 12th 
(Shorthorn), roan, born Aug. 29,1908, calved April 28,1911; s. Baron Waterloo 94220, 
d. Melody 10th by Bed Waterloo 6th 82034. 

1773 II. (dC6 .)—Frederick Long, Humberstono Dairy Farm, Southfcown, Great 
Yarmouth, for Dollie 2nd (Shorthorn), roaHibom March 2,1908, calved Feb 1,1911. 

1771 m. THOMAS ATKINSON, RedvaJes Farm, Bury, Lancs, for Ada (Shorthorn), 

roan, bom Feb. 3,1908, calved May 15,1911 j «. Moonfloet 92692, 

CUass 202. —Xilb Yield Prizes^ open to Dairy Cows and Heifers entered 
in Classes 200 and 201 only. [16 entries, none absent.] 

1761 I, ([^10.)--Fbbdbriok Long, Humberstone Dairy Fa rm, Soutbtown, G t. Yarmouth, 
for None So Pretty (cross-bred), roan, age and breeder unknown, calved Jan 3,1911, 

1757 II, <ir6.)--JoHN Evens, for Burton Mdker 2nd. (See Class 200.) 

1756 III. (iC4.)WOHN EVENS, for Burton Amy. (See Class 200.) 

1760 R. N. & H. O.—Fbederiok LONG, for Humberstone Flower. 


Butter Tests.’ [7-t entries, 6 absent.] 

Class 208a.— Cows {in^milk^^ of any aye, breeds or oros% e.veeethny 
900 Ih, lire xoeiyht. 

1650 I. (jei6, & B. M.*)~Mrs. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Comodora (vol. 19, 
p. 276), broken colour, bora Jan. 14, 1906, calved March 31,1911, bred hv V, F Ltibcy, 
GrouviUe, Jersey; s. Raleigh 7974, d. Bienvenue (8281) P.8.n 0, by Nizam 6968, 

1542 II. (irlO.) “JOSEPH Brutton, tor Irish Lass, (See Olaas 178 ) 

1666 in. (jC5.)—H. F Plumptbb, for Violet des Jaonnets. (See Clasn 189.) 

1666 R. N. & H. O.—Lord RoTHSOHn.D, for Triangle 2nd. 

Class 203h,— Cows (^in^miik), of any age^ breeds or rnm^ not ej^reedlny 
900 lb. live weight. 

15711. Ulbj & G. M. »)“-J. H. Smith-BARBY, lor Post Obit. (See Oluss 18:1) 

1552 II. (jCIO, S. M.^I^The LADIES E & D. HOPE, Great Hon<*ndcn, ITndi'rriver. 
Sevenoaka for Stephanotis (voL 20, p. 434). pale fawn, bom Aug. U, 1006, calved 
Feb, 27, 1911. bred by D, Mutton, Tnongle Farm, Plump ton; *. MumcuI 8633, d, 
Santoy oy Lord Beacon sfield 7281. 

1551 III. (i;5,)“MRS. EVELYN, Wotton House, Dorking, for Record 3rd (vol 21, p. 406), 
whole grey, bom Oct. 7,1906, calved March 12,1911, bred by R J Arthur, HI Mary’s, 
Jersey ; s, Asfcor 7414, d. Record (9241) F.S.a.O. 


» Prizes given by the Norwich Local Committee, 
a Prizesgiven by the English Jersey Cattle Socie^. 

» Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals given by the English Jersey Cattle Society ior 
the three Jersey animals entered or eOSgible for entry in the English Jersey Herd 
Book, obtaining the greatest number of pmnts in the Butter Tests. 
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lUtih'ss <)th<‘rwiw‘ stated, pn/t‘ ammal named below waw ‘bred by exbibitoi.’ ] 

SHEEP. 

Oxford. Downs. 

Olaas 204. — Dqwu SheaHuig RaiJtB, [20 entries, 3 absent.] 

UKf) I. (j€10), & 1786 II. (jCS,)—Jambs IIoelick, Cowley Manor, Cheltenham. 

1779 III, 1780 R. N, & H. O.—JamesT. HOBBS, Idaisey Hampton, Pairlord, Glos. 

Class Oxford Down Dam Laml$.^ [H entries, none absent.] 

1795 I. (AlO), & 1796 R, N. & H. 0,—C. ADAMS & SONS, Royal Prize Farm, Farmjjdon. 
17911 II, (A'5.> -R W. Hobbs & Sons, Kelmscott, Leohlade. 

1801 III. U3.)"-W.J P, READING «fc SONS, Langford, Lechlade. 

Class 206. Three Oxford Down Marti Lamh, [7 entries, 1 absent,] 

1803 I. i.A‘10.) GrBOEGB ADAMb <& SONE Royal Prize Farm, Fanngdon. 

J806 II. (A*5), a 1807 R. R. & H O.-^R, W. HOBBS & SONS. KSmscott, Lechlade* 

1800 III. (jC 3.)—w, J. P READING & SoNa Langford, Lechlade. 

Class 207 .—Three Oxford Down Shearling Dwee, [8 entries, 1 absent.] 

1810 I. (jCIO-’I-AlbertBrassBY, Heythrop Park, Chipping Norton. 

1814 II. (A*6.>— Jambs Horliok, Cowley manor, Cheltenham. 

1817 III. {A‘3.)-1X. W. Stilgob, The GronndH, Adderbnry, Banbury, 

1818 R. R. & H. C.— JAMBS T. Hobbs, Maisey Hampton, Pairford. 

Class 208. ^Three Oxford Down Btoa Lamls^ [6 entries, none absent.] 

3818 I. (ATO), & 1810 R R. & H. O.-GEORGB ADAMS SONS, Fanngdon. 

1881 H. U8.)—U. W HOBBS & SONS, Kelmscott, Lechlade. 
i820 III. <jC3.)-~JAMBb T. Hobbs, Maisey Hampton, Pairford. 

SlxropsMres.® 

Class %ti^t-^Shrop8klre Two-Shear Marne, [12 entries, 1 absent,] 

1832 I. <^10.>^Thomas R. Minton, Montford, Shrewsbury, 

1820 II, US.)-PRANK Bibby, Hardwicko Grange, Shrewsbury, for Hardwicke Wirral 
Staff. 

18A7 III, U3.)*-AlFRBD Tanner, Shrawardine, Shrewsbury. 

1830 IV. (^2.)—SIR ItiOHABD COOPER, BT, Sheustone Court, Lichfield. 

182.5 R. N. & H- 0. - A. S. Berry, Shenhtone Hall, Pchtield. 

Class 210 .—Shropshire Shearling Matm, [24 entries, 2 absent.] 

1838 1. (^CIO.)'-FRANK Bibby, Hardwioke Grange, Shrewsbury. 

184U II. A 1841IV. (jC2 )*-‘RichaRD E. Biboh, Bryn Euryu, Oolwyn Bay. 

1847 III. (jCS,)—SIB RIOHARD OOOPBB, Bt., Shenstone Court, Lichfield. 

1850 V. (i;2.)-MB8. W. F. INGB, Thorpe, Tamworth 

1842 R. K. Sc H. 0.-Thomas a. BUTTAR, Oorston, Ooupar Angus. 

Class 2X1 #—Shropshire Sfiearling Mams, [12 entries, none absent.] 

1804 I. <i«fi8.)-tiiR Richard Cooper, Bt., Shenstone Court, Lichfield. 

1863 It (leiO.)-LOBD RIOHARD CAVBNDISH, Holker Hall, Cark-m-Oartmel. 
lH6l lit (A‘5,) Frank Bibby, Hardwlcke Grange, Shrewsbury. 

1862 IV, U2>— Thomas A. Buttar, Oorston, Ooupar Angus. 

I80H R. Iff, A; H. 0.—Thomas S. Minton, Montford, Shrewsbury. 

Class 212.- Three Shropshire Mam Lamhs, [7 entries, none absent.] 

1876 t (4J10J - EDWARD NOOK, Harrington Hall, ShifnaL 

1877 It (irS.)—ALFRED TANNER, ShrawardiaA Shrewsbury. 

1875 III. (ig3.)—'lUiOMAS B, MINTON, Montford, Shrewsbury. 

1873 R. Iff. k H. O.—Biu RIOHARD COOPER, BT., Shenstone Court, Lichfield. 

Class 218 .—Three Shropshire Shearling JSwes, [6 entries, none absent.] 

1881 I. (A‘X0), & 1883 lit US.)—SIR RICHARD COOPER, BT., Shenstone Court, Lichfield. 

1879 It U'6), <fc 1880 R. Iff. H. 0.—PRANK BIBBY, Haxdwicke Grange, Shrewsbury, 

Class 214 .—Three Shropshire Dw$ Lamhs, [8 entries, 8 absent.] 

1884 I. (jCIO.)—Richard E, Birch, Bryn Buryn, Oolwyn Bay, 

1888 II. U6.)—Edward Nook, Hamngton Hall, ShitnaJ. 

1800 lit <ir8.)—ALFRED TANNER, ShrawardiBA Shrewsbury. 

1880 R. H, k H. 0,—Mbs. W* P. Inge , Thorp e, Tamworth. _ 

1 Prizes given by the Oxford Down Sheep Breeders' Association, 
a E45 towards these Prizes were given by the Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was ‘ Ined by e'^lnbitoi'’] 

SoutMowns. 

Class 21&.—liiuut/idow>i Tim-Shear Hams.' [H eiitripa, ikhk' absoufc.] 

1895 I. (-eio, icvB. N. for Champion-!), & 1891 E.N. & H. C.-C. n W. Abbanb, 
Babraham Hall, Cambridge. 

1897 II. (jC 5.)—Sn< JER^SillAH OOLMA.N, Bt, Gattonl^ark, Surrey 
1902 III. {i:3 .)—DerMOT McOalmoNT, Grocklords, Newmarket. 

Class 216.— Southdown Shearhng JRamf, [20 entries, none ahsoiit.J 

1910 I. (j«;i0, & Champion.-‘)—SlR jERBAiiAn Colman, Bt Oatton Bark, Suney. 

1922 II. (jC5>, & 1923 R. N, & H. 0.—DBRMOT MoOalmont, Orockfords, Newmarket 
1926 III. Sir JULIUS WERNHER, bt., Luton Hoo, Luton. 

1920 IV. (A*2.)—Frederick H. Jennings, Cockfleld Ilall, Bury St. Edmund-^. 

Class 217.— Three Southdown Sfiearhng [12 ontiies, 3 absent ] 

1943 I. (jfflO.y—SlR Julius WEBNHEB, Bt., Luton Hoo, Luton. 

1941 II. (jC 6,)-~DBRMOT McOALiruNT, Crocklordb, Newmaiket. 

1938 III. (A‘3>, & 1937 B. N. 3s H. C.—SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN, Br., Gatton Park, Surrey. 
Class 218.— Three Smthdown Bam Zumbs. [13 entries, 2 absent.] 

1944 I. ijSlOh & 1945 B. B. & H. O.-HlS MAJESTY THE KING, Sandringham. 

1954 II. Bermot MoOalmont, Orockiords, Newmarket 

1952 III. (ir3.)—A. C. HALL, Carlton Grange, Newmaikot. 

1946 IT. {£%)—C. R. W. ADEANE Babraham Hall, Cambridge. 

Class 219. — T7iree Southdown Shearling JEJwes. [7 entries, none absent.] 

1959 I. ( 4 CIO, & Champion’), & 19b0 B. N. & H. 0 .—Sir JEREMIAH COLMAN, Br., Oat ton 
Park, Suirey. 

1961 II. (jCS.)—F- H. Jennings, Cockfleld Hall, Bu^ St. Edmunds. 

1963 III, <£Z.)—Hm JULIUS Wbrnhbb,BT., Luton Hoo, Lul on. 

Class 220,— Southdown Mwe Zamhst, [13 entries, 1 absent.] 

19641, (jeio, & E. N. for Champions), & 1965 E. B. H. 0.—His Majesty The King, 

Snndnnghiim. 

1973 II. CiC5.)— Bermot MoOALMONT, Orockfords, Newmarket 
1968 III. W. M. CAZALET, Pairlawn, Tonbridge. 

1971IV, (£20 -A. C. HALL, Carlton Grange, Newmarket. 

Hampsliire Downs. 

Class 2%1,-^Ilampshire Down Two-Shear Bams.* [8 entries, 2 absent.] 

1979 I. (jCIO.)—JAMBS FlowBB, Ohilmark, Salisbury, lor ram, bred by H 0. Stephens, 
Cholderton, Salisbury 

1977 II. (j9S.)—Cary Coles, Manor House, Winterbourne Stoke. Salisbury. 

1983 B, B. & H. 0.—Henry 0 . Stephens, Oholderlon Lodge, Salmbury. 

Class 22%—I£ampski re Down Shearling Bam a. [13 entries, I absent.] 

1995 I. (^10.)—THE Hon. Mbs. PLEYDELI^Boutbrie, OoloshiU Ilcmse, High wort In 
1997II. (X5), & 1996 B. Bf. & H. O.-HenBY 0. STEPHENS, Cholderton Lodgts Salisbury. 
1989 in. <jC3.) Jambs Fixswer, Ohilmark, SaliKbury. 

Class 228.— Hampshire X>oion Bam Zambs.^ [15 entriis, 2 absent.] 

2008 I. (iriO, & R. S'. &r Champion.’)-O apt. X A. Morrison, M.P, B«‘rwlek Htutse, 
Hmdon, Siiliabnrv- 

2005 II. Jambs flower, Ohilmark, Salisbury. 

20n III. (A’4 .)—henry 0. Stephens, Cholderton l^odge. SaiiHbui y. 

2009 IV. DON.VLD NicoLL, Burnt wood, Martyr Worthy, Wm< Hester. 

2002 R. B. & H. C.—Cary Coles, Manor Houro, Winterbourne Stoke, Salisbury. 

Class 224.— 'J'hree Hampshire Down Bam hi{nbs. 

[10 entries, 2 absent.] 

2021 I. (-CIO.)-Henry O. Stephens, Cholderton Lodge, Salisbury. 

2010 II. (-C6.)—JambS Flower, OhJlmarlc, Salisbury. 

2014 HI. (jCS.)—Cary Coles, Manor House, Winterbourne Stoke, Salisbury* 

2019 IV, (-62.)—Donald NICOLL, Burntwood, Martyr Worthy, Winchester, 

2018 B, N, & H. G.— Oapt J. a. MO Brison. H P, Berwick HouHe,JImdon, Salisbury 
I Prizes given by the Southdown Sheep Society. 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the Southdown Sheep Society for the best Bam 
m Classes 215 and 216. 

® Silver Medal given by the Southdown Sheep Society tor the be«t Pen of Ewes or 
Kwe Lambs in Classes 219 and 220. 

^ Pnzea given by the Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders' Association, 

A Champion Pnze of JMO given by the Hampsmre Down Sheep Breeders’ Association 
for the best Bam Lamb, Fen of Ram Lambs or Bwe Lambs in Classes 223,224, and 226, 
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Ola0s 225,— %%ree. JECampsIUre Dotvti Shearling Mwee, [5 entries, none absent.] 
So 20i!r> IIL JAMBS Floweb, Ohilmark, Salisbury. 

2026 II. (^6), & 2027 E, E, & H. 0.— DONALD NIOOLL, Bumtwood, Martyr Worthy, 
wmcheslcr. 

Class 226.—77 /nampehire Down Dwe Lam,he. [11 entries, I ai>Bent.] 
2022 I. (jfilO, & Champion. O—JAMES Flower, Ohilmark, Salisbury. 

2026 II. (A‘5), So 2029 R. R. & H. 0.— ALFRED B. BlAOEW^ELL, The Home Farm, 
Oiiinptn’Jdeld, King’s Lan^?ley. 

2038 IIL C^3.)—HENBY 0. STEPHENS, Oholdorton Lodge, Salisbury. 

20.^1 IV. (j£?2 ,)—Gaby Coles, Manor House, Winterbourne Stoke, Salisbury. 

Suflfolks." 

Class 227 .—Sajfolh Two-Shear Dam. [9 entries, 2 absent.] 

2046 I. (,£10), 2047 II. (jC6.)-HERBERT E. vHmith, The Grange, Walton. Suffolk. 

iS- R. SHER^VOOD, Playford, Ipswich. 

2039 IV, (^2.)—R. L. Barclay, Higham, Bury St. Edmunds. 

2045 E. N, & H. C.—Clbment 0, Smith, 'rrimley, Suffolk, for Festus. 

• Class 2Z^,Svffolk Shearlbtg liame* [8 entries, none abHont.j 
2064 I. Champion*)* So 2055II. fjC5.)— HERBERT E. SMITH, The Grange, Walton. 

2048 III. (jC3,)—R. L-jRarolay. fligham. Bury St. Edinunda. 

2052 IV. (X2.)—S. ti SHERWOOD, Play ford, Ipswich. 

2050 E. E, & H. 0,—D. ABBOTT GREEN, Fingringhoe Hall, OolcheKter. 

Class 229 .—Suffolk Bam Lamhn. [16 entries, 1 absent.] 

2070 I, (AlO, k R. N. for Champion*), & 2071 II. (^£6 ,)-Hbrbbrt B. BMira The 
Grange, Walton, Suffolk. 

2067 in. (^3,)—S. R, SHERWOOD. Play ford, Ipswich. 

2059 IV. Edwin Giles, Slaclburles Farm, Great Olacton. 

Class 230 .—Three Suffolk Dam Lambs. [10 entries, none abstiiL] 

2081 1. fjClO.)-H erbert E. smith, The Grange, Walton, Suffolk. 


2073 R. E. & H. 0,— Thomas Goodohild, Great Yeldham Hall, Oastle Hedingham. 

Class 281.— Three Suffolk Shearling Dwrn. [6 entries, none alm^nt.] 

2082 I. Cj£10, & E. N. for Champion -»), So 2083 II. R. L. BARCLAY, Higham, Bury 
St. Edmunda 

2087 IIL U8.)-W. F. PADL, Kirton Lodge, Ipswich. 

2085 IV. (^2.)-~JonN R. KEBBLB, Brantham Hall, Manningtree. 

2084 E. E. & H. 0.' Edwin Giles, Sladburiea Farapi Groat Olacton. 

Class 232.— Three Suffolk Dwe Lamhs. [8 entries, none al)8ei)t.] 

2096 1. (.»C10, & Champion.**)— Herbert E, Smith, The Grange, Wahon, Suffolk, 

2094 II. (j£r6.)-S. R. SfiBBWOOD, Playford, Ipswtch. 

2090 III. D, ABBOTT GREEN, Pingringhot* Ilall^Oolcheater. 

2089 IV. (jC2.) -Thomas Goodohild, GreatTeldham Hall, Castle Hetllngham, Essex. 
2093 E. E. & a* C.-W. F. Paul. Kirton Lodge, Ipswich. 

Class 283 .—llure Suffolk Xearlhig Dtoes. In Wool. [4 ontri<‘fl.J 

2096 I, (jClO.) '-Edwin Giles, Sladbunw Farm, Great Olacton, 

2099 IL <A*6.)-CLEMENT 0. SMITH, Trimlcy. Suffolk. 

2098 ||L (i?3.)**-OLEMENT 0. SMITH, for owes, bred by J. W. Eagle, Walton^n4he-Nazo. 

2097 IV. (£%.) John R. KEEIiLB, Brantham Hall, Manningtrw. 

Dorset Downs.’ 

Class 384. Hoiwt Dawn S/tffcHhiff Bam*. [4 entries, none ahhciit.] 

2101 L (Al0.>-43. 0. Wood homer, Bardolf Manor, DorcheHter, 

2100 IL (jg5.)"~EDEN S o Watson, Purse Caundlo, Sherboma Dorse t._ 

» Champion Prize of iilO given hy the Bfhmpshire Down Sheep'Breeders* Association 
for the best Ram Lamb, Pen of Earn Lambs or Ewe Lambs in 223,224, and 226. 

» 1216 towards these Prizes were given by the Suffolk Sheep Society, and 1^1 by the 
Norwich Local Committee. ^ ^ 

> Champion Prize of ElO given by tho Suffolk Sheep Society ior the bezt Bam in 
OlaBses 227-229. 

4 CU<vmpion Prize ol CIO given by the Suffolk Hhet*p S<»cit‘ty for the best Pen ot Ewes 
or Ewe Lambz in OhujseK 231-233. ^ . 

« iiliB towards th(‘se Prlsies wore given by the Dorset Down Sheep Breedern 
^HHQCiation, 
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Class 235.— TItree Domet Down Sam Dnmlm. [4 cntru^s, 1 absent,] 

2in*t I. (XIO.)—EBBN & Watson, Purse Caundle, Shei borne, , 

2107 II. (jfiB.l—BANDObPH Toby, Chans worth, Whttcchurch, Blandiord 

Class 236.— Dovi^ei: Down Shearhng Swr.s. [3 entries, Tion(‘ abs<‘nt.) 

2109 I (;C10.)~C. o, WOOD Homer Bardolf Manor, Donhostor. 

2108 II. (^C5.)-KDBN & Watson, Purse Caundle, Sherborne, Dorset, 

Class 237.— Donet Down Bwe LamU [3 entries, none absent.] 

2113 I. (jCIO )—Randolph Toby, Ohansworth, Whiteehunh, Blandtord. 

2111 II. Eden & Watson, Purse Caundle, Sherborne, Dorset. 

Dorset Horn.' 

01088 238.— Domet Horn Shearhng Same, dropped after Koremher 1 , 1900. 
[7 entries, I absent.] 

2115 I, (jelO, & Champion ^)—W. R. Flower, West Stafford, Dorchcstor, for Flower’s 
No. 269 2490. 

2’L20 II. FRANK J, MBRSON & SON, ParrinRdon, North Potherton, Bnflfrwttt(‘r 

2118 III. (-63.) -Sib EVBRABD Hambro, k:.O.V.O., Mdton Abbey, B1 mdford, lor Del- 
combe No, 1042492. 

2114 E.N. & H. C.—W R. FLOWER, forFloweris No. 270. 

Class 239 .—Three Dorset Horn Sam Lambs, dropped after Nbremher I, 1910. 

[4 entries.] 

2123 I. (-610), & 2122 R. N. & H. C.—SIR EVBRARD Hambro, K.C.V.O., Milton Abbey, 
Blandford. 

2121 II. (-65.)--W. B. Flower, West Stafford, Dorchester, for Flower’s No. 271 25.30, 
Flower’s No. 272 2531, and Bower’s No. 274 253.3, 

2124 III. (-e3.)-~FRANK J.Merson & SON, Famnjfdon, North Potherton BridKwatcr. 

Class 240.— Three Dorset Horn Shearling Shoes, dropped after Noremher 1, 
1909. [4 entries.] 

2125 I. (-610, & E. N. for Champion^), & 2126 III. (£3.)- W. B. FbOWEE, West Staf¬ 
ford, Dorchester. 

2127 II. (-65)—Sir Evbrard Hambro, K.0.V,0« Milton Abbey, Blandford. 

2128 R, N. & H. 0.—PRANK J. MBRSON & SON, Farnngdon, North Petherton. 

Class 241. —Three Dorset Horn Shoe Lambs, dropped after November 1 , 1910, 

[4 entries.] 

2130 I. (-610), & 2129 R. N, & H. O.-W, R. FLOWER, West Sfufford, Dorohostor. 

2131II. (-65.)-“SlB Evbrard Hambro, K 0.V O., Mdton Abbey, Blandford, 

2132 III. (-63.)—Frank J. MBRSON & son, Parringdon, North Petliorton, Bralgwator 


Ryelands." 

Class 242.— Syeland Ranu, Two-Shear and upwards* [1 (‘ntrios | 

21.34 I. (-610.)—P, E. GOUOH, The Moor, Bodenhom, I-eominHter, for Bodeaham 
Auctioneep, bom m 1908, bred by W. T. Barnoby, Saltmarslu' Castlo, Itromvard! 
s. Auctioneer 4, d. H. 221 

2133 11. (-65.)—Hugh a. Christy, Llangoed Cawtle, Llyswon, Brecon, ft>r Royal 
Diyerpool, bora in 190^ bred by W. T. Barneby, Snltmarshe OnHtlo, Bromyard j 
A Two Star, d. by l*ark Itoyal 77. 

2136 III. (-63.)—Mrs. OON.STANOB L HBEBBllT, Olyfcha Park, Aborgiivcnnj, f<ir 
Dlangoed Master 62A, bora m 1908, bred by H. A. Clhnatv, Lliingood, J-lynwen, 
Brecon; a Wainmynich Captain 126, d. by Royal Moor 87. 

2136 R. N. &H. 0.—D. I Thomas, Talachddn, Brecon, lor Blackwood Combination. 


Class 243 .—Sgeland Shearling Sams* [(> entries, none absent.] 

2137 I. (-610.)— Hugh a. Christy, Uangoed Castle, Llyswen, Brecon ; h Royal CIoucoh- 
ter 85A, d. by Wainmynich Captain 126. 

2138 IL (-65,)-HUGH A. CHRISTY; A Royal Gloucester aiA, d. bn Royal Moor 87, 

2142 III. (-63.)—D, J. Thomas, Talachddn, Brecon; s Two Star 

2139 R. N. & H. 0.—P. B. GOHOH, The Moor, Bodeuham, Leominster 


I E18 towards these Prizes were given by the Dorset Horn Sheen Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion. 

i Champion Prize of £5 given by the Dorset Horn Shtep BrcederK’ Assoclntlon tor 
the best Ram, Pen ot Lambs or Ewes m Classes 238-2tl, 

» £18 towOJds these Priajes were given by tbe Ryeland Floch Booh Society, 
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Class 244, — Uijelaml tihearJlntj Ewn. [Sentries, 1 absent.] 

^OUQH, The Moor, Bodenham, Iiooinluster; ss, Bodenliani and 

White U<‘alber. 

2M;J II. (;£?5.)-Hugh a. Ohrcsty, Llangoed Castle, Llyswen, Brecon: a. Royal 
Gloucester br> A. 

2148 III. (jt'S.)—!). J. Thomas, Talachddu, Brecon ; s. Two Star. 

2Ua R.N, & H. 0.~MRS. CONSTANCE L. HERBERT, ClythaPark, Abergavenny. 


Kerry Hill (Wales). 

01a«s 246.— JCerri/ Hill Barns, Sliearlriuj and U/noards. 

[3 entries, none absent.] 

2149 I. (jClO.)— William Aldbrson, Qlanmeheli, Herry, Newtown, Mont,, for 
Pentrena]^ Biaznond 2720, born in 190^ bred by W. Davies, Pentrenant Sam, 
Mont.; 5, PenygeUy Orphan 17741, d. hy Pentrenant Perfect. 

Harlech, Brogyntyn, Oswestry, for Brogyntyn Barins, bom m 
1909; a Brogyntyn Bendigo 1856, d. by Protector 9^. 


Class 246.— Three Kerry Mill (^Wales') Shearling Mwes. 

[2 entries.] 

2162 1. (A'lO.) -Lord Harlech, Brogyntyn, Oswestry; a Brogyntyn Dervish 2611. 
2162 R. R, & H. 0.—The Duke op Westminster, Eaton HaU, Chester. 


Lincolns.' 

Class 247,— Urmht 'Tu) 0 ^Slt£ar Mam, [10 entries, 1 absent.] 

2164 I. l<^T0, k Champion.T om Oasswbll. Pointon House, PoBcJngham forPointon 
Cracker 4th 11971; a Pointon Cracker 3rd 9661. 

2160 II, (j£5.)-F, Miller, La Belen, Clifton Road, Birkenhead, for Biby Cordon (late 
Riby whitewall Gordon), bred by Henry Budding, Riby Grove, Great Grimsby; 
A Whitewall Royal Gordon 11050. 

2163 HI. & W. WRIGHT, Nooton Heath, Lincoln, for Beaufoe Bragger 1164A 

bred by W. H. Pate, Waddington, Linca; a Quamngton Beaufoe 9<^9. 

2166 E. Mf. & H. DEAN <& SONS, Heath House, Nocton. Lincoln, for Bowsby 

Excellent. 

2164 A 2204 (R. JT, for Champion.»)—T omOas^bll. 

Class 248 .—Zinooln Shearling Eamn, [20 entries, 2 absent.] 

21731. (i?lo, k R. R. for Ohampiona), 2174 III. (^8.), & 3176IV, (^2 .)-Hbnet Budding, 
Riby <^rove, Great Grimsby. 

2182 U. (A’6.) -li, & W. WRIGHT, Nooton Heath, Lincoln. 

2179 R. N. k H. 0.—JOHN PEARS, Mere, Lincoln. 

2178 2209 (0jhamplon.»)-HENRY BUDDING. 

Class 249 .—Klee Zinooln Shearling Marne, [13 entries, 3 absent.] 

2192 L (jC16,) UknRY BUDDING, Riby Grove, Great Grimsby. 

2195 II. (jtflO.) “JOHN Pears. Mere, Lincoln, 

2193 IIL (j 66,) -CHARLES E. HOWARD, Noeton Rise, Lincoln. 

2187 IV. Ci?2.) -Tom 0A8SWELL, Pointon House, Folkingham. 

2185 R. K, k H, 0.“'-THOMAS OamRION, East Heslerton, York. 

Class 260 .—Zlrmln Barn ZamU, [6 entries, 1 absent.] 

2197 I. (iJlO), & 2198 III. (A’S.)-J. H. BEAN «& SONS, Heeih House, Noeton, Lincoln. 

2201 II. (^5,5 CHARLES E. HOWARD, Nocton Rise, Lincoln. 

2260 R. N. k H. O.-Henry BUDDING^ Riby Grove, Great Grimsby. 

Class 251,'>-77tree Zineoln Shearling Bwes, [8 entries, 1 absent.] 

2269 I. (XIO), k 2208 II. U6.)“HENRy BUDDING, Wog Grove, Great Grimsby. 

2204 III. (A'3.)-“TOM Oasswell, Pointon House, Folkingham, 

2210 R. N. k H.O.-CHARLES E, HOWARD, Nooton Rise, Lincoln. 


J E66 towards these Prizes were given by the Lincoln liOng-Wooi Sheep Breeders’ 
As'^ooiation. * 

M Piece of Plate given by tbe Lincoln Long-Wool Sheep Breeders* Assooidtion for the 
best liam in Classes 247 and 248. , ^ ^ 

* Challenge Bowl given throu^ the Lincoln I^ongWool Shj^n Breeders Asso¬ 
ciation for the best group of one Ram and three Ewes, bred by Exhibitor, in Classes 
247,248, 261, and 263. 
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Class 252. — 77/m* Lim*o!n Ewe Lu mbs. [5 en1 1 los, I ahsont. ] 

L (XlO), *1 2211 11. H. DEVN tV Kons, Heath Hoiee, Not ton, f.iueolti 

2214 III. U3.)- HENRY DUDDiN(h llibyOroxe Great (tiimsby- 
2213 E. N. & H. C.—Robert Dixon, Brandesburton. Bail!, TIiill. 

Class 253.— Three Lintohi Yearling Zi’/m*, in wool. [1 eutriesj 
2219 I. (i?10j—WILLIAM B Swallow, Wootlon Lawn, Ulcoby 
2218 II. U*5 j—HEIJRY DUDDINQ, Riby G^o^e, Great Grimsby 
2217 III. H DEAN & Sons, Heath House, Nocton, Lincoln. 

2210 E. N. & H. 0.- Oapt. Cliye BEHRENS, Swinton Grange, Million. 

Leicesters,' 

Class Leicester Shearling Rams. [10 entiieh, mine absent.] 

2224 I. (^10.)-Geoeob Habbison, Gamford Hall, Darlington 

2228 II. (jC 6.) -J E. & C H SIMPSON, Pilmoor House, Hunmanby, Yorks. 

Class 255.— 2%ree Leloehter Earn Lambs. [2 eutries.] 

3231 I. (s^lO.)--J. E. Sb a H. Simpson, Pdmoor House, Hunmanby, York^. 

2230 II. George Habbison, Gamiord Hall, Darbngton. 

Class 266.—Three Leicester i:}hearling Ewes. [3 eritneb.] 

2232 I. (jClO), & 2233 II. (i?5.)—E. F JORDAN, Eastbum, DntHeld. 

2234 E. H. & H. 0.—J. E. & 0. H. SIMPSON, Pilmoor House, Hunmanby, Yoik^. 

Class 267/.— Three Leicester Ewe Lambs. [2 entries.] 

2236 I. ijClOJ. B. & 0. H, SIMPSON, Pilmoor House, Hunmanby, Yorks. 

2235 11. (jes.)—G eorge Habbison, Gamford Hall, Darlington. 


Border Leicesters.“ 

Class 258. ^Border Leicester Jtams^ Tim-Sheav amt uim’iards, 

[4 entries.] 

2288 1. <4^10 .)-J. Ernest Kerr, Harvie‘^toun Castle, Dollar, N.B., for Ace of Hearts 
2476, born m 1908, bred by J. & J. R. 0 Smith, Qalalaw, Kelso; s. Darmck Towor 
2026, d B. L. 126, H. 

2240 II. (jCS.)—THE &CRBMBRSTON OOAL Oo., IiTD„ Heathery Tops, Scremerston, 
Berwick-on-Tweed. for Heathery Squire 25.59, born In 190H, bred by the lateD Hume, 
Barrelwell, Brechm; s Temptation 1516, d B L 74, H.28, ly Eoyal Prince 1141). 

2237 III. (£3.)~The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P, Whittmgehame, Prestonkirk, 
for Home Pride 2822, bom in 1909 

2239 E. R. &H. 0.— WILLIAM RoBsON, Low Hedgeley, Alnwick. 


Class 268. — Border Leicester HJicarling Rams, [lo entries, 1 absent.] 

2244 1. (jCIO, & Champion.'*) David P. Elliot,N isbet Hill, Dun 
2253 II. <,e5.)~THE SCRBMERSTON COAL GO., LTD, Hcathclj Tops, Hcri‘merKton. 
Berw u‘k-on-Tweed. 

2249 III. <jC3). & 2250 E. R, &H. 0,— WILLIAM ROBbON, Low Ht^dgclcy, Alnwick. 

Class 260. Leicester Shearling Ewes. [0 entnos, jioue ubseut. | 

2204 L (ATO, & E. R. for Champion.*) THE vScRBMiat.HTON Coal (^o,Ltd., IkMtlu ry 
Tqi>s, Scremmton Bcrwick-on-Tweed. 

2259 II. 2258 III. U’8.)~David P. ELLIOT, Nisbet Hill, Duns. 

2203 E. R. & H. 0.-Wn.HAM RoBSON, Low Hodgelcy, Alnwick. 


Wensleydales.* 

Class 261 .—Wensleydale Bams^ Two^Shear and upwards. 

[4 entries.] 

2267 I. r^l0.);-RlORARD PROCTER, Barkerfiel/l Worston, Chtheroi, jor Eoyal Glouces¬ 
ter 1^3» born m 190^ bred by William !]^odes. liundholme, Wistboust* Knkhv 
Lonsdale; < $, Len di ng Bl ue 1256. ti. hy Blue Prince 85,5. 

J E16 towards these were given by the Leicester Sheep Breeders’ Absot‘laiion. 
^ L15 towards these Prizes were given by the Society of Border Leicester Shetni 
Breeders. * 

for 

towards these Prizes were given by the Wensleydide Blue-laced Sheep 
Breederta Absociation and Flock Book Society, and iilO lOf. by the Wensleydale 
Longwool Sheep Breeders’Association. 
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HENUX BENTINOK, MJ\, Underley Hull, Kirkby J^onsdale, for 
mOWbnck Dreadnought 1480, born m 1900, bred by Jl. H, Milner, Mowbriek, H(‘st 
,, Lancaster; .s*. Mow briek Hero Llfil, <1, bt/ St. Vmeent 831. 

M III (XS.I'-Ttie Rxors. oe the late Thomas Willis. Manor UoubtsOarperby, 
Yorks., for Boyal Bancy, born in 3900, br<*d by Bicbanl Proc*t<'r, Barkerfield, 
Olilheroe ; s. Ptmrod 1372, d. by Blm‘ Bob 3314. 

336:) B,N. & H. C.~Lord Henry Bbntinok, M.P, lor Prince Bertie. 

Class 262.— Wemleydtde Shearling Jiam». [5 entries, none absent.] 

3373 I.C^lO.l-^rnE EXORS. OP THE LATE THOMAS WILLIS, Manor Bouse, Oarperby, 
lor ram, bred by \V. Ubodes, Luudholme, Westhouse, Kirkby Lonsdale; s Leading 
StandanlltOO, d. by Obatbam 1118. 

3371 II.(i!5.)-THE EXORS. OF THE LATE THOMAS WlLUS, lor ram, bred by William 
Rhodes, Xiundholme Westhouse, Kirkby Lonsdale; 8. Blue Bertie 1814, of. by Blue 
Prince 855, , 

3369 ni. (je3.)-LORD HENRY Bentinok, M.P., Underley Hall, Kirkby Lonsdale, for 
Welcome Bertie, bred by William Rhodeb, Lunaholme, Westhouse, Kirkby 
Lonsdale; s. Blue Bertie 1314, d. by Welcome 593. 

3273 R. K. & H, 0.~THB BXORS OP THE LATE THOMAS WlLLIS. 

Class 263 .—Three Wemleydale Shearling Hams, [2 entries.] 

3274 I. (<C10.)—Lord henry BENTiNOK;M.P.,Underl^ Hall, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

2375 II, THE ExoRS. OP THE LATE THOMAS WILLIS, Manor House, Oarperby, 

Class 264 .—Three Wemleydale Shearling Hu^et, [4 eatrieb.] 

3279 I. t-cio.)—T he EXORS. OF TUB LATE THOMAS WILLIS. Manor House, Oarperby. 
3376 II. & 3377 III. (i*8.)-LORD HENRY BBNTINOK, Underlay Hall. 

3278 R. N. & H. 0.— -RK'HAitD Proc’TER, Barkerlield, Worston, Clitheroe, 

Lonks.’ 

Class 265 .—Lonh Rajm^ Shearling and upwards. [2 entries.] 

3380 I. (jCIO.)—David Hague, Copy Nook Hotel, Clitheroe. for, County Councillor, 
born m 1910, bred by Robert Crabtree, County Brook, Poulbridge, Colne; 4. County 
Brook Painter 19. 

2281 II. (jes.)—D avid Hague, for Painter’s Model, bom in 1907, bred by Robert 
Crabtree, County Brook, Poulbridgc, Colne; s. County Brook Painter 19. 

Class 266,—y’/u'cc Lorik Shearling Kwes, [2 entries.] 

2383 I. (-CIO), <& 3283 11. <-C5.)-David HAGUE, Copy Nook Hotel, Clitheroe. 


Derbysliire Gritstones.^ 

Class 267. - Derbyshire ffritstone Marns^ Twa-S/iear and upwards, 

[3 entries.] 

3384 1. (*C10.)-THE Earl op Derby, Olough House, Wildbourclougli, Macclesfield, for 
Hill House Harold, bom in 1909, bred by James Riplev, HiU House Eann, Haydeld, 
3386 IX* Daniel O, WheELTON, Lower Nabs, Winole, Mtw^leeheld, ior Coytdale 
Ranger 1B, bom in 1996, bred by William Trueman, Coyt(^le Buxton. ^ ^ 

2285 III; -The Earl op Deuuy. lor Goyt Dale Rock, bom in 1900, bred by 
William Trueman, Goytdale, Buxton. 


Class 288*' Derbyshire Gritstone Shearling Mams, [1 entries, none absent.] 
2390 I. (^C10 .)-'Danib;l 0. Whbmlton, Lower Nabs, Wincle, Macclesllcld, for Habs 
Major: a Nabs Diamond 44, d. Nabs 393. _ 

2287 II, (jC5.)"-TttE EARL OP DERBY, Olough House, Wildboarclough, Macolesaeld, for 
Crag Bromley. 

3388 III, f-C8*)-THE EARL OP DERBY, for ram, bred by Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bt., 
TihKington, Derbyshire* 


Class 269.—T/tree Derbyshire Gritstone Shearling Dwes. 

[4 entries, none absent.] 

23iH I. (-CIO.)-The Earl op Derby, Olough House, Wildboarclough, Macclesfield,for 
owes, brt'd by Sir Gilbert GrcenalJ, Tissington, Derliyshire. . ., . 

329,111. (-CSJ—Danibl 0. WHEELTON, Lower Nabs, Wincle, Mac(*lesfleld, lor Nabs 
Nos. 373, 379 and 895. 

3292 III. (-C3.)— The Earl op Derby, for Crag 159,175 and 176. 


^ EIO towards these Priz^ were given by the X-onk Sheep Breeders’ Associatipn, 

« £18 towards those Prizes were given by the Derbyshire Gritstone Sheep Breeders 
Society. 



xc*\i Axcanl of L\oe Stock Penes at j^onrlck^ 1911, 

[Unless otherwise stated, each prize amwal n.itneil below was ‘bud b\ oxbibitoi I 

Kent or Romney Marsli.' 

Class 270.— J^ent or jRomriry Marsh Two-J^ftear Itams, 

[11 entries, none absent.] 

229b I. tjClO, & R. N. for Champion.®)— Charles PILE, Blham, Oanterlmry, 

2394 II. (£5.)—J. BasaTON Quested, The Firs, Chenton, Kent. 

2302 III. J. Banbury Palmer, New Shelve Manor, Lenhani, Kent. 

2295 E. N. & H. 0.—GEORGE FARMER, Leeds Abb ‘y. Maidstone. 

Class 271 .—Sent or Bomney Marsh Shearhng Hams. 

[33 entries, 6 absent.] 

2335 I. C^IO, & Champion®), A 2331 III. (jCS.I-J. Egerton Quested, The Firs, 
Chenton, Kent. ^ , ,r -.i n 

2329 II (jCS.)—the Exors. OF THE LATE WILLIAM Ml I LBN, Svndale Valley, Pavt^r- 
sh ‘no, tor ram, bred by the late William MiUen. 

231H IV. {£2), & 2312 V. (;€2.)-CHARLES FILE, Elham, Oanterbmy, 

2310 R. K. & H. C.— George farmer, Leeds Abbey, Maidstone. 

Class 272. —Fire Sent or Romney Marsh Shearling Bams* 

[8 entries, none absent.] 

2345 I. ('jfflS.)—J. Egerton quested, The Firs, Chenton, Kent 
2340 II. CHARLES FILE, Elham, Oantorbury. 

2343 III. <;C5J—The Exors. op the late William MILLEN, Syndalc Vall<«y. Pavt‘r- 
sham, ior lams, nred by the late William Millen. 

2344 E. N. & H. O.—FBBDERIOK Nbamb, Macknade, Faversham. 

Class 273 —Three Keid or Bomney Marsh Bam T^mbs. 

[14 entries, none absent.] 

2355 I. (^IO.)-THE EXOBS. OF THE LATE WILLIAM MiLLBK, byndale VaUo^, 
Faversham 

2358 II. <^€5), A 2359 E. ET. & H. 0.—J. Bgbrton QUESTED, The Fir^^, Chenton, Kent. 
2460 III. <x*3 William Rbndall, Hempton Lodgfe, Monks Horton, Hythe. 

2357 rv. (£Z,)^J. Banbury Palmer, New Shelve Manor, Lenham, Kent. 

Class 274. — Three Kent or Bomney Marsh Shearling Fwes. 

[16 entries, none absent.] 

2371 1. (iMO.)—FREDBEIOK Neame, Macknade, Faversham. 

2364 II. (jCS.)—Charles File, Elham, Oanterhu^. 

2373 III. BQERTON QUESTED, The Firs, Ohenton, Kent. 

2372 IV. i£2,) “J. Banbury Palmer, New Shelve Manor, Lenham, Kent. 

2375 R. K. Ss H. 0.— WILLIAM Ebndall, Hempton Lodge, Monks Horton, Hythe 

Class 275, —Three Kent or Bomney Marsh JHuw Lambs* 

[12 entries, 1 absent.] 

2382 I. (jeio.)—T he Exors. of the late William Millen, Svndale Valley, 
FnverKham. 

2386 n. Egerton quested, The Firn, Oheriton, Kent. 

2383 III, (XS.)—Frederick neame, Macknade, Faveisham. 

2384 R. K. & H. 0. J. BANBURY PALMER, New Shelve Manor, lAHiihum, Kent 

Ootswolds.' 

Class 276. —(\dswold Shearling Mams, [13 out lies, none absent.] 

2,W 1. {jC10.)-W. T. Garnb a Son, Aldsworth, Northleach. 

2394II. a 2303 III. (£3.)-WILLIAM HOULTON, Broadfleld Farm, Northleach, (Uos. 

2388 R. E. A H. 0.—HixoN A MURTON, Pudding Norton, Fakenlnun, 

Class 277. —OotswoJd Ba?n Lambs. [8 entries, none abw'nt.] 

2403 I (^10.) -W. T. (4ARNB A SON, Aldsworth, Norfchleac*h. 

Ik <f5J-EussBLL bWANWiOK, Eoyal Agricultural College Farm, Cironcwier. 

2404 III. U%) -WILLIAM Houlton, BroadOeld Parra, Northleach. 

2401 E. N. & HI 0.—Dixon A Murton, Pudding Norton, Fakcnham. 

1 ^8 towards these Prizes were given by the Kent or Eomney Marsh Sheou 
Breeders’ Association. 

a Champion Prize of £10 10s. given by the Kent or Eomney Marsh Sheep Breoders’ 
Association for the best Ram m Olasscs 270 and 271. 

» £25 towards these Pnzes were given by the Ootswold Sheep Society. 



Award of him Stock Prizes at Norwich^ 1911. xcvii 


CUnloBS otherwise stated, each prize anima'l named below wan “bred by exhibitor.’’] 


Olazs 278.— 7T\vee CotsicM SkearVmg Wwes. [7 entries, nou<‘ absent.] 

24] J I. (X10.)~WTbLM HOULTON, Broaddeld Farm, Northleach. 

2}n |L ^ 1 Q-ahnb <fc Ron, Aldswortb, Northleaeh. 

2409 HI. U*3.)*-Bi]s:on & MUBTON, I»lidding Norton, Fakenhatn, for I).ir.470, D. Iff. 484, 
B. Iff. 616; s. Vulcanite 1230, ds 132,134.173 bj/ Draco 557. 

2411 £. Iff. & H. 0. ~ KtJySELL SWANWIOK, Royal Agricultural College Farm, Cirencester. 


Class 279.— 71ure Cotmolil Ewe Lanibn, [7 entries, none ulisent.] 

2J10 I. (i?10), 2417II. (A*6.)—W. T. GAEINE <fc SON, Aldswortb. Northleach, Glos 

2421 in. (^3.)—-Russell StyANWlCK, Royal Agricultural College Farm, Girence'ter, 
2118 R. Iff. & H. 0. -William Houlton, Broaddeld Farm, Northleach. 


Devon Longr-Wools.' 

Class 280. Denon lAmg-Wool Rami, Two-Shear anil upwarde. 

[4 entries, none absent,] 

2124 L (jCIO), a 2123 R, Iff. & H. 0.—ROBERT OOOK, Orazelowman. Tiverton, for rams, 
born in liHlO. 

2426 11. (^6 .)—Frederick write, Torwoston, Wdllton, Hoiner«ci, for Torweston 
Curly Lad, born in 1909 ; a Monksilver Wellwooll^ 143R 

Class 281s— Demi Long-Wool Shearling Barm, [5 entries, none alwent,] 
2«j30 1. (jelO.) Frederick white, Torweston, wnuton, Somerset 
2128 II. (j65.)--Robert Cook, Orazelowman, Tiverton, for Best Intention. 

2429 R, Iff. & H. C. -Robert Cook, for Parting Shot. 


2 

o 


Class 282 .—Three JDeroji Long-Wool Shearling Ewes, [3 entries.] 


132 I. fxlo.» - Robert Cook, 

133 II. (m, A 2434 E. Iff. & H 


Orazelowman, 1 iverton, Devon. 

C.'-FREDBRICK Whiti^ Torweston, Wdliton, Somerset, 


South Devons,® 

Class J388.— SoM JOei'^on Two-Shear Ttams* [1 entry.] 

2435 I. (i?10.)-JOHN STOOKE, Bherford.Brixton, Plymouth. 

Class 284.— So%Uh Devon Shearling Bam, [6 entries, 1 absent] 

2438 L (jCIO.)-EDWARD H. HOSKIN. Oartuther Barton, Liakoard, for Hoshm’s 
No. 2 of 1910 ; a Wintle’s No. IS of 1006 . 

2440 II. (4C6 .)-.Tohn STOOKE, Shcrford, Brixton, Plymouth, 

2486 E. Iff. & H. 0.-PUILIP GEOROE BROWN, Tremiidart, Duloe, Cornwall, for 

Tremadart no. 4. 

Class 286. — Three South Devon Bam Damhs, [2 entries.] 
tM42 1. John Stookb, Sherford, Brixton. Plymouth. 

2441 II. -Edward H. HoSKXN, Onriuther Barton, Liskenrd, 

Class 286.—7% w Smih Devon Shearling Ewes. [2 entries.] 

3448 I. Philip GEOROE brown, Tromodart, Duloe, Cornwall. 

3444 II, (^6.)-JOHN STOOKE, Sherford, Brixton, Plymouth. 

Class 287 .—Smth Damn Ewe Lambs, [2 entries,] 

3446 L (i:i0.)-JOHN STOOKE. Sherford. Brixton, Plymouth. 

3445 u. PHILIP George Brown, Tremadart, Duloe, Com wall 


Dartmoors.® 

Class 288 .—Dartmoor Bam^ Two-Shear and upwards, [3 entries.] 

2H9 I. (£10.)—B. H, Lusoombb, Wlsdome, Oomwood, for Cobham,born m 1009, bred by 
John Yelland. Oobham Week. Bndestowe, Devon. « , 

2447 11. (£5.) John R. T. KINGWBLL, Great Aish, South Brent, for Eeep, bom in 

1909, bred by Mr. Keep, Nattor, Tavistock. . _ . , . .p, ^ 

2448 III, (£8.)— JOHN R. T. KiNGWELL, for Royal Champion, born in 1908, bred by R. a 

Luscombe, Oomwood, Devon, _ ^ ____ __ 

1 D15 towards these Prizes were given by the Devon Long-Woolled Bheop Breedem’ 

towards these Prizes were given by the South Devon Flock Book 

> i&18 towards these prizes were given by theDarthioor Sheep Breeders’ Assooiahon, 



xcviii Aux^rd of Live StocJc Prizes at Xorwich^ 1911, 


CUnle«s otherwise stated, each pnze animal named below wa«t “ bred by exhibitor.”] 

Class 289. —Dartmoor Shearling Damn, [9 entiies, none absent.) 

2456 I. >— B. P. NORTUBY, Higher Bowden. Okehampton 

245,S II. (£5.WOHN R. T. KENGWELL, Great Aisb, South Brent, for Brent Sammy ; s 
Peter, (/. Brent Sammy s Mother by Corrector 
2152 HI. (jC3.)—W. A. .ToiINS <fc SONS, Cleave, Kelly. Litton, Dt'von 

Class 290. —Three Dartmoor Shearling Wwen [3 entiies, 1 absent.) 

2460 I. (iClO.I— William Rowse, Okehampton. 

2461 11. (^e5.WOHNYBLL\ND,Oobham Week, Biidestowe, Devon. 


Exmoors.' 

Class 291.— JUjemoar Bam% Tteo-Shear and ujnoardn [5 out lies, 1 absent.] 
24<U I. PERCY Smith, Broford Dulverton, for Triscombe Dunster 2 350, born 

in 1909. bred by R A. Taylor, Triscombe, Dunster; s Forest Capit.il 23’) 

2466 n. fjes.l— Allan C. Toung, Witergate House, BuKorcl, Wilts, toi Lidcott No. 6 
3H5 born m Ji>09, bred by John Robins, Lidcott Hall. High Biav South Molton. 

2i65 in, (jCS.)~D J. Tapp, Highercombe, Dulverton, for ram, bom m 1908. 

2403 R N.& H. C.—RICHARD R RomwBLL, Morobath Manor, Bampton, for Loyton 
No. 8. 

Class 292. — Ermoor Shearling Damn [5 cntTies«i 1 absent.] 

2470 I, (^10.)-~Pbrcy Smyth Brotord. Dulverton, for Broford Model? n 'rnsconiljo 
Dunster 83, 

2468 II. <;C5.)“~Richa.rd R. Rothwbll, Morebath Manor, Bampton, lor Loyton No. 11. 

2469 III. r^eB.^-RlCHARD R. RoTHWELL, ior Loyton No. 12. 

2471 E. N. & H. 0.—D. J. Tapp. Highercombe, Dulverton 

Class 293 .—Three Exmoor Shearling Ewes, [5 entiles, nono 111)80711.] 

2472 I. (jeiO.)—J ohn ROBINS, Lidcott Hall, Hijrh Br«y, South Molton 

2474 II. <jC5), & niz R. N. & H. 0.—BiOHARD R. ROTHWELL, Morebath Manor, 
Bamproa Devon 

‘ii?") III. (jCS.)-ALLAN 0. TOHNG, Watergate House, Bullord, Wilts. 

Cheviots.® 

Class 294 .—Chemot Dmnst^ Tvoo-Shear and upwarUn, 

[6 entries, none absent.] 

21811. <£10.) -John Rx)BSON, Newton. Bellingham, for ram, bom m 1909. 

2479 II. f£5.)~-JACOB ROBSON, Bvrnesft, Otterbum, for ram, bom m 1909. 

3477 R. N. & H. 0.—-John T. DoBD, Riccarton, Newcastleton. 

Class 295.— Cheriot Shearhng Damn, [4 entries, none abaent.] 

2485 I. (£10), & 2486 11. (£5.) - JOHN RoBSON, Newton, Bellingham, 

2484 R, N. U H. 0. -JACOB ROBSON, Byrness, Otterbum. 

Class 296 .—Pheriot Shearling Emen, [4 entripB, none absent.] 

2i89 I. (£10), A 3490 R. N. k H. 0.—JOHN ROBSON, Newton, Bellingham. 

2487 IX. (£6 )-Jacob Robson, ByrneRs, Otterbum. 


Herdvricks. 

Class 297,—-fferdwich Damn,, Shearhng and vpwanhs, 
f3 entries, none absent.] 

249.3 J. (£10.)-Thomas Ireland. Rtockbou HnU.Fn/inMIon, Oumberland, torPoar 
King, born in 191)6, bred by W J. CrosHley, M P„ PulUvoodM, Amblesale. 

Class 298.—Three T/erdwich Shearling Emen, fl entiy.] 

2494 I. (£10.)—Thomas Ireland, Rtockbow Hall, Pn/mgton, Cumberland, 


Welsh Mountain.” 

Class 299.—IPe/x/) Movntain Dams,, Shearling and uptoardn. [t entries.] 

2498 I, (£10.)-Mrs M E. Wynnb-Finch, VoebiR, BettwH-y-coed, for Voelas Pei 848, 
bom m 1908 ; s. Voelas Q werclas 261, d by Gwerclaf* Ist. 

2495 II. (£5.)— Robert R. Jones, Hatod, Corwen, tor Berwyn, born m 1910, tired by 
Oapt Best. Virod, Lbmgollon. 


^15 toward^* IheHe Prizes were given by the Kxmoor Horn Hheep Breeders’ .society, 
£15 towards these Prizes were given by Breedeis of Cheviot Sheep, 

» 410 towards these Prizes were ^iven by the Welsh Mountain Flock Boojf Society, 



XCIX 


Award oj Live Stock Prices at Norwvh^ 1911 . 


CUnlena otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “bre^ by exhibitor."] 

2i97 III. C;C8 .)-Mbs. M. E Wtnnb-FINCH lor Voelas Bnchan 427, bom m 1009 j s, 
Voeias Qwerclas 261, d. No. 62. 

210B R N. & H. 0. -Robert B, Jones, for Oymro. 

Class 300. — Mountain, Shearling Emfi. [5 entries, none absent.] 
2501 I. (^10.)-“Wn.LIAM George Roberts, Dysorth Hall, Dyserth, Fhnts. 

2499 II. (^C5.)—John (Griffiths Gratton, Foryd Farm, Abergele 
2)00 III. (jeS.)-ROBKRC B Jones, Hafod, Corwen, 

2603 R. N. & H. C.-University College of Walks Aberystwyth. 


Blaok-faoed Mountain.’ 

Class 301. —Black-fared Mountain Bame, Two Shear and upwards. 

[7 entries, 1 absent.] 

2508 I. (<C10.1 JOHN Robson, Newton, Bellingham, for Sir Matthew, born m 1906, bred 

Hamilton, WooUords. Oobbmshaw 

2j 06 II. (jC5.)-“OorAVlt;s MONEHOBSE, OowshiB, Wearbead, Oo. Durham, lor Sir 
Henry, bom m 1908, bred by ML G^ Hamilton, Woolford*^ Oobbmshaw. 

2509 R. R. H, 0 -JOHN ROBSON, Newton. Bellingham, 

Class Z^%,-~Jilockfueed> MimMaxn Skeax'liny Bains, 

[6 entries, 1 absent] 

2515 I. (jCIO.)—John Robson, Newton, Bellingham. 

2510 11. U6).~-JOHN Robson, JDN. Lynegar, Watten. Caithness. 

2614 R. R. & H. 0.- OCTAVIUS MONKHOUSB, Oowshill. Wearhead 

Class ZZZ,-* Black faced Mountain Shearling Btoes [4 entries, none absent.] 

2517 1. (jCIO )—Octavius Monkhousb, Oowshill, Wearhead, for Queen Mary. 

2619 It (^B.) -John Robson, Newton, BeUmgbam. 

2518 R. R. & H. 0.-OCTAVIUS MONKHOUSB, for Mountain Belle. 


PIGS. 


Large Wiite Breed. 


Class 804.— White Boar.% farrowed in 1907, 1908, or 1900. 

[10 entries, 5 absent.] 

2580 I. (AlO, R. R. for Champion.^)— Alfred w. white, Hiiiegom, Hpaldmg, for 
Turk of Worsley 12888. bom March 6, 1908? Turk of SpaldmglOU?, d Simshado 
17474 Mont Blanc 7843. 

2523 It (AB.)-THE Rarl OF HLLBSMBRB, Worsley, Manchester, for Worsley Turk 
6th 1297A born Jan. 8, 1900; e. Worsley Turk 4th 11217, <l Bottesford Marchington 
Queen 1^28 hy Bottesford Arthur 8487. 

2526 lit (jes.)—sm GILBERT GRBENALL, Bt. O.V.O, Walton Hall, Warrington, for 
Roger Boy, born Nov. 6. 1907, bred by T. Davis, Pistill Em on, Lampeter, s. Roger- 
Hon, tl Queen ot Gellan 16084 \iv Bottesford Walton 6969. 

2526 R. R. k H, 0. D, W. OUNN, Oraigerook Farm, Blac’kball, Edinburgh, foi Oraig- 
orook King End. 

Class ZZZ,^Large White Boars,, farrowed in 1910.* 

[n entries, none absent.] 


25,82 t (AlO^ & Champion. «»)-Tiir Earl of Ellesmere, WorsIey, Manciiestcr, for 
Worsley Turk 24m. bom Jan 0; « Worwl^ Turk 4th 11317, d, Boitc^ford Mar<‘h* 
Ington Qneon 18128 bg Bottesford Arthur 8487. 

2583 It (X6.)-’1UE earl OF ELLESMERE, for Worsley Turk 25th, lK>ra Jan. 4; «. 

WoT«ley Turk 4ih 11317, d, Worsley Hawthorn 80th 28818 &w Ham*«on of Worsley. 
2541 III. (ATS.)—ALFRED W, WRITE, Hillegom, Spalding, for Spalding Turk 4tii 14055, 
born Jan 24- s. Turk of Spalding 10147, d. Dame of Spalding>3664 hy Worsley Roger. 
2530 R. R. Sa K. O.-D. W. GUNN, for Oraigeafook King 5th. 

Class Z06,>^Zarge White Boars^ farrowed /n 1911, [35 entries, i absent.] 

2546 t UlO.) Daniel R. Daybell, Bottesford, Nottingham, for boar, born Jan 15 j 
«, MoUington Jay of Bottesford 10966, d. Buttercup oi Bottesford 24808 hy Radium 


I JJir> towards thef*e Prizes were given by Breeders of Blaek-faced Mountain Sheep. 

1 Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association lor tlu* liest 
Boar or Sow in Olassee 8(H408. , ^ ^ 

» Prizes given by the National Pig i^reeders’^SBociajiion, 

yoh, 72. H w 



c 


Aioard of Live Stock Prizes at Noririch, 1911. 


[Unless otherwisqstated, each, prize animal named below wns “bred by exhibit<^r.**1 

2561 II. CjCS.}—The EARI* of Ellesmere, Worsle;^, Hanehester, for lionr, born Jan. 
0 ; s. VVorsley Turk 4th 11217, d. Bottestord Empress 8rd 167H hy Borrowllold Ibnsr- 
leader ^th 629L 

2568 III. (iC3.)—B. E W. STEPHENSON, Tue Brook, Lnoipool, for bonr, born Jnn 1 ; 
A. Bourne Giant Goliath 10631, d. Wybo6>ton Bella 26718 hy Bottestord Eclipse 10015. 

2574 IT. 1^2.')—B. WHERRY, Bourne, for boar, bom J^in 1; $, Bourne Oounsollor 
13IS1, d. Bourne Buchess 6th 27710 hy Giant Goliath 9865. 

2r)43 E. N, & H. 0 .—Daniel R. DAYBBLL, Bottesford, Nottingham, 

Class 307.— Lai ge White Br^eiXixg S^xm^farnmeH in 1907, 1908, o?’ 1909. 

[14 entries, 2 absent.] 

2579 I. ('v^IO.I—THE Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley, llfanchester, for Worsley 
Marchhigton Queen 1st 26648, born Jan. 8, 1909, farrowed May 12; « Worsloy 
Turk 4th 11317, d. Bottesford Marchmgton Queen 18128 by Bottesford Arthur 8187 

2586 11. tirS.l—JOHN Ss ROBERT PURWS. The Rookery, Wyboston, St. Noots, for 
Wyboston Ada 26692. bom Jan. 2,1909, farrowed Jan 2; a Vctorboroiigh Oitv 30987, 
d. Beauty of Wyboston 20410 by Holywell Thick-un 9177. 

2590 III, (irs.)—W. H & E. WHERRY, Bourne, for Bramble Bush 22504, born July 6, 
1907, farrowed Jan. 11, bred by the Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley, Manchester; a Roger 
7203, d. Worsley Hawthorn 7th 14900 by Ruddmgton Lad 5597. 

2680 R. N. & H, 0.—THE EARL OF ELLESMERE, for Worsley Princess 52nd. 

Class 308. —Zarge White i^tos^ farrowed 1910. [18 entries, 1 absent.] 

2593 I. (jeio.)—T he earl of Ellesmere, Worsley, Manchester, for Worsley Empress 
37th, born Jan. 2; a Turk of Worsley 12833, d. Bottesford Empress 3rd 10714 by 
Borrowfield Ringleader 20th 6291. 

2593 II. <495.)--Thb Earl of Ellesmere, for Worsley Miss 18th, born Jan. 4; s, 
Worsley Turk 4th 11217, d. Miss Russell Walker 26634 by Holywell Bourn© 9161. 

2594 III, (ir3.>~THB EARL OP ELLESMERE for Worslej Princess 80th, born Jan. 20; 
s, Worsley Turk 4th 11217, d. Worsley Princess 66th 23860 by Barkwith Joe 6805. 

2595 IV. THE EARL OF ELLESMERE, for Worsley Princess 81st born Jan. 20} s. 
Worsley Turk 4th 11217, d. Worsley Princess 56th 23860 by Barkwith Joe 6895. 

2008 R, N. & H. O.—W. H. <& B. WHERRY, Bourne, for Bonnie Beatnoe 14th. 

Class 309.— Zhree Large White Sows, farrowed in 1911, 

[14 entries, 4 absent.] 

2609 I. (^^lO-l—DAiUBL R. DaybblL, Bottesford, Nottingham, for sows, bom Jan. 6 1 a 
J ftollington Jay of Bottestord 10965, d. Bottesiord Empress 6th 20496 by Ruddington 
Eclipse of Bottesford 10081. 

2611II. (jES.)—The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley, Manchester, for rows, bom Jan. 4 
and 6; ss, Worsley Turk 4th 11217 and Dreadnought 2nd 12477, ds Worwloy 
Empress 16th Roger 7203, Lady Rose 4th 21080 by Peterborough Marciuls 10045, 
Bottesford Empress 3rd 16714 by Borrowheld Ringleader 20th 6291. 

2621 III. W. H. & E. WHERRY, Bourne, for sowh, born Jan. 1; e Bourne 
Councillor 13331, d. Bourne Duchews 6ih 27710 by Giant Goliath 9865 

2612 IV. <ir2,)—THE EARL OF Ellesmere, for SOWS, born Jan.«; a Emperor ot 
Worsley 10791. d, Worftley Hope 4th 21854 hy Worsley Bchpflo 0th 9365. 

2615 R. K. & H, 0.—Lord LtroAS, Wre‘Tt Park, Ampthtll. 


Middle Wliite Breed. 

Class 310.— Middle White Boars, farroioed 1907, 1908, or 1909. 

[6 entries, 1 absent.] 

2828 I. fjflO, & R, for Champion. i)“-CHARLBS SFiaasrOER, Holywell Manor, Ht Ives, 
for Holywell Jonathan 14435, bom July 22, 1909: s. Ollley John 7395, f/ Ilolywoll 
(^louy Grace 17718 bv HolywoU Count Curley 6713. 

2635 n. (£S,) ~BXR GILBERT GREBNALL, BT^ O.V.O., Walton HalbWarringtott, for Walton 
Clumbsr 6th 12107, born Jan. 16, 1908; a Walton Clumber 4th 9427, rf. Walton Rokc 
67th 23130 by Ofliey John 7396. 

2623 III. the Duke of Argyll, K.T., Rosnoath Casths Dumbartonshire, for 
Wharfedale Jester 13129, horn Jan. 30, 1909, bred by L C. Paget. Middh‘thon>e Hall 
York ; A Devon Bill 11243, d. Wharfedale Frobc 3rd 24216 by Olhey Dandv 9417. 

2626 R. H. & H. 0.—SIR GILBERT GREBNALL, Bt , O.V.O., for Walton Clumber eth 
Class B^ll.^MiddJe White Boars, famuml in 1910,'* 

[7 entries, none absent.] 

2635 I. U10.)-Chables Spenoer, Holywell Manor, >St. Ives loi Sefton Holywell, born 

Liverpool; s Tarhock Clumlier 
12101, A Tarbock Vattte 30tli 22098 bt/ Walton Turret 12th 95l>3. 




{Unl('Mh <)lh(‘rwis<.>) stutod, ojiob prize animal named below was “bml by oxhibilor*”] 

tim »rJiJNrT|iK, for Holywell Wrestler, bom Apnl 1; s. The Abbot 

.loo*/Eosella 2iid34l)Sll hp Holywell Boflano 8857. 

*.830 ni. {jC3.)~Lbopoli> 0. PAaBT, Middlethorpe Hall, York, for TOarfedale Tartar, 
born Jan. 7; «./J’arbock TuiTet 3rd 11315, d. Walton Bose 30th 16350 by Walton 
Dainty 3i'd 8201. 

2620 R. N. & H, 0. SiB aiLBBUT Grbenall, Bt., C.V.O., for Walton Manchester. 

Class B12.--Jil'Mle Wkite Sou n, famt wed hi 1911. 

[15 entries, 3 absent.] 

2011 L (^10), 2043 II. t^eS), A 2046 III. (;C3 .)~Lbopold 0. PAGET, Middlethorpe Hall, 
^ Wharfedjile Iteveller 11329, d. Wharfedale Marguerite 
27194 by Wharfedale Plash 13127. 

2641 B. H. Sc H. 0*—W. B. HILL, Underbill Farm, Oaanock Boad, nr. Wolverhampton. 
Class $18 .—Middle W/hfe JBt'eeding 8ows^ farrowed in 1907,1908, or 1909, 

[6 entries, 2 absent.] 


i Holywell Rosella 2nd 24092 &w Holywell Bosario B857. 

2661 II. < Gilbert Gkbbnall, Bt., O.V.O , Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton 

Rose 89tb 24194, bom pel. 5,1007, farrowed Jan. 22 j <. Southampton Prince 10317, d. 
Walton Bose 40tb 17780 Walton Bufus 8215. 

2651 HI. (.^3.) Leopold O.Paqbt, Middlethorpe Hall, York, for Wharfedale Pansy 
272(H), bom Jan. 2, 1909, iorrowod Feb. 4: a Manchester of Holywell 11293, d. 
Tarbtx'k Pattie 21st 22100 by Walton Turret 12th 94W. 

2655 R, N. Sc H. C.-OHARLES SPEasTCBR, for HolyweR Rosella 1st. 

Class Mid die White iSowc^farriywedin 1910. [8 entries, none absent,] 

2663 I, (.£10.)—The Earl of SBPTON, Oroxteth Hall, Liverpool, for Tarbock Pattie 
50tn, bom Jan. 11; a. Tarbock CJlumber 12101, d, Tarbock Pattie 20th 23098 by 
W alton Turret 13th 9463. 

2660II. (£6 .) -Leopold 0. Paget, Middlethorpe Hall, York, for Wharfedale Joyful, bom 
Fob. 21; s, Wharfedale Reveller 11329, d. Pendley Queen Ist 24138 by First Choice oi 
Pendley 10277. 

2668 III. (£8.)-fllR GILBERT GRBENALL, BT., O.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for 



Tamwopth Breed. 


Class $16.— Bodn^ farrowed in 1907, 1908, or 1909, 

[7 entries, none absent,] 

2677 L (£10.) Robert Ibbotson, The Hawthorns, Knowle, Warwickshire. forKnowle 

Burleiglx 13187, bom Aug. 2,1909; s.Knowle Lord Oronierll386, d, Knowle Hylvia 3nd 
24340 by Knowle King Solomon 10407. ^ ^ 

2676 It t£5 .)—Lord Hastings Melton OonstaW© Park, Norfolk, for Knowle Arcb- 
hiwop 12185, bom July, 12,1908, bred by Robert Ibbotson, Knowlei, Warwickshire; 
s. Bishop of Knowle 11337, d. Knowle Chestnut lOth 26138 by Knowle Drmd 10895. 

2678 lit (£3.) MRS, EDWARD MORANT, Brokenhurat Park, Hants, for Dick of Osinaa- 
ton JB143, bom July 12, 1909, bred by B. Whittingham, HoUmgtoa Brailsford; a. 
Bututt 01 Osmaslon 114^, d. Wsdiflower 22.318 by OKmoston Jim 11435. 

2680 R. K. & H. c.-*sm PETER O, WALKER, BT., Osmaston Manor, Derby, for Elford 
Bishop, ______ 

1 Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders’ Anaociation for the 

best Boar or Row in Olasses 310-314, 


K M 2 















cii Award of Live Stork Prizei^ at Novwivk^ 1911. 


[Unless otherwise stated, each puze animal named below was “bn<lb\ evliilntoi | 


Class ZV7.-^ramworth Boars, farrmed m 1910.^ [b entiuN none nhsoiit. | 
2GH4 L (irlO.)-W. H. MiTUHBLL, Mmdene, Kenilworth, for Dandy of Blmdene UrdG, 
bomJan 21,biedbyMrs Edward Morant, Brokenhurst haik, U,mt^; s. ForeMer 
ot Diltou 13179, (U Megalhe of Dilton 22270 hy Middleton Matoppo M. - 

2682 IL ii?5.)-ROBEETlBBOTSON, The Hawthorns, Knowle, Warwu-kshire torKnowle 

Sylvanus 14617, bom Jan. 3, <?. Knowle Lord Miato 12101, d Knowlo Rylvia 2nd 21310 

/)V Knowde King Solomon 10407. , , . , tt ^ i -m* 

2b85 III. Mbs. Edwakd MOBANT, Brokenhurst Par^ Hants, tor Dilton Duke, 
born Jan 21 • s Forester of Dilton 13179, d. Megalhe ot Dilton 22270 hu Middleton 
Matoppo 9537. 

2681 E. N. & H. C.— Egbert db Hamel, Middleton Hull, Tamworth 
Class ZX^,—Tamioorth Boars, farrowed in 1911. [20 entiies, none absent. ] 
27041. (iri0),<&2703 IL (jCS.)—Henbt C STEPHENS, Oholderton Lodge, Salisbury, tor 
boars, bom Jan, 2 ; «. Duke of Gloucester 12177, d. Red Queen 22191 by Rolleston 

2699^n!.^( JIj— Sib Oswald Mosleit, Bt , Rolleston Hall, Burton-on-Trent, tor hoar, 
bom Jan 1: e. Mike, d Rolleston Vetrti 2nd by Sweet William 19511. « i t 

2691 IV. (£2,) -Lord Hastings, Melton Constable Park, Norfolk, for Melton Sol, Iwm 
Jan. 1; a Adolphus of Roxley 13137, d. Melton Oonstnnco6j/Knowlo Archbishop 121B5 
2693 E, N. & H. 0.—ROBERT IBBOTSON, The Hawthorns, KnoWle, Warwiikshire. 


Class 319.— Tammorth Breeding Sows, farrowed m 1907, 1908, or 1909. 

[13 entries, none absent.] 

2715 I, (£10, & Champion, a)—S ir Oswald Mosley, Bt„ Rolleston Hall, Burl on-on- 
Trent, lor EoEeston Verbena 2nd 27428, born June 4, 1008, farrowed March 22 j 
«. Sweet WiHiam 10611, d. Rolleston Verbena 20292 by Knowle Neptune 8967.^ 

2707 II. (jCS.)—Egbert db Hamel, Middleton Hall, Tamworth, lor Middleton Mawenasi, 
born Jan. 4, 1909, farrowed Jan. 3; s. Gay liUd of Middleton 12181, d, Middleton 
Microcosma 34364 5i/ Middleton Majestic 8971. 

2719 III. )— Sir peter 0. walker, Bt., Osmaston Manor, Derby, for Osmaston Ivy 

27396, born Jan. 13, 1909, farrowed Jan. 4; s Rufus of Osmaston 11436, (f. Ivy of 
Osmaston 22198 by Director ot Whitucre 10381 
2711 E. N, & H. O.—RObebt IBBOTSON, The Hawthorns, Knowle, for Knowle Ruby. 


Class 320. —Tamworth Sows, farrowed in 1910. [8 entiieS, none absent.] 
2721 I. <jC10, & E. IF. for Champion.*)— Robert Ibbotson, The Hawthorns, Knowle, 
Warwickshire, for Knowle Constance 31166, born Jan. 16 ; s. Knowle Lord Min to 
12191, d. Oonntance 22166 by Scarlet Gem 9553 
2726 II, (jCB)—Mbs. Edward morant, Brokenhurst Park, Hanta tor Dilton Tiger 
lily, bora Jan, 21; «. Forester of Dilton 13179, d. Megalhe of Dilton 22270 by 
Middleton Matoppo 9537. 

2726 III. <je3.)—MRS EDWARD Mobant, for Dilton Princess, born Jan, 21; j. Forester 
of Dilt in 13179, d. Megal he of Dilton 22370 by Middle I on Matoppo 95M. 

2720 E. N. & H. 0. -EGBEitr DB Hamel, Middleton Hall, Tamworth. 


Class 221.—Three Tamworth a^hvs, farrowed in 1911. 

[10 entries, none absent.] 

27.U5 1. (AlO.) OSWALD 0. H. RiLEY. The Bramgc, Ihitley, JiCdimry, tor sows, horn 
Jm. 7; #. Croesus 12137, d Ambrosia of OHmaston 2/21H by UutUH ol OHnuiHton 11135, 
2733 IL ~VV H. MlTOUBLL, Klmdene, Komlworth. for howh, born Feb, 12 ; s, Daudv 
ot Blmdene 14549, d, Elnidene Matron 7th 31710 by Knowle Nestor 10129, 

2728 IH. (i?3.P“LoRD HASTINGS, Melton Constable Park, Norfolk, for Melton Bubble, 
Melton Squeak, and Melton Carrots, born Jan. 1; s. Adolphus of Hoxley 1313/, 
d, Melton Constance by Knowle Archbishop 12185. 

2735 E. K. & H, C.-SIR OSWALD MOSLEY, Bt., Rolleston Hall, Burton-on 'IVcnt. 


BerksMre Breed. 

Olaas 2112.—Berkshire Boars, farrowed in 1907, 1908, or 1909, 

[9 entries, 2 absent.] 

2744 1. t^lO, ^5 E. K. for Champion.*)—THE Hon. Claud B Portman, Goldicote, 
Stratford-on-Avon, tor Goldacote John 15003, bom July 20, 1009, bred by K 0, B. 
Portman Goldicote; *. Peter Simple 1384, d. Danertileld Java 12861 by Okeford 
^Emperor 10779. 

I ^zes given by tbe National Pig Breeders' Association 

* Champion Md Me^ given by the National Pig Breeders’ AsBociation for the best 
Boar or Sow in Classes 316-820. 

* Champion Prize om 6s. given by the British Berkshire Society for the best Boar 
or Sow m Oiaeses 332-326, 



Award of l/ive Stock Prize a at Norwich, 1911. mi 


(lTnl<'»H othorwiflo Htated, eat’h prizt? animal named below was “bred by exhibitor.”] 

2711? IL (4*5,) -r), K, HiatiAM, Ouombelnnds, Addlestone, for Thoresby Champion 
Belraan 114I?2, born .liine 27, 1008, bred by Rarl Manvers, TIioieNbyBark, Notts.; 

^I'boj'esbv Ohampion 13611, rf. Thoresby Bluebell 1st 12631 Toy Highmoor 
10133. 

3745 in. fi?3,) SAMUEL SAND AY, Puddmgton Hall, Chester, lor Whitley Duke 2nd 
11514, boin April 30,1008, bred by the Beading Corporation, Manor Farm, Readme: 
i. Dudley Lau 10800, d Whitloy Princess 11723 by Danesflela Bowler 9050. 

3740 R. N, & H, 0.—Viscount Ohbtwynd, Wyndthorpe, Doncaster, for Conqueror, 

Class 323. — Berhahire Boarm, farrowed in 1910.^ [8 entries, none absent.] 

3719 I. (.^10.)— Wilfred Buckley, Moundsmere Manor, Basingstoke, for Oxford 
Viscount, boin Jan. 13, bred bv the Hon. A. Holland Hibbert, Munden, Watiord; 
i> Mundon Cliampion 12735, <1. Lincoln Beauty 1^17 by Munden Viscount 108^. 

3751 II. (jC6.) ~L. Ourrib, Minley Manor, Famborough, for Minley Master 15096, bom 
Jan, J8; s. Compton Supreme 139^, d, Higbmoor Tata 11812 by Highmoor 
Mikado 10433. 

3753 III. (jffS.)—W. V. Judd, Eastanton, Andover, for boar, born Apnl 13, bred by the 
llerrison County Asylum Authorities, Dorchester; s. Wallace 2nd 14897, d. High- 
clere Hetty 131 by Sailor Prince 11936. 

2747 R. K. k H. O.-F. H, ANSTRUTHER QouoH Calthorfb, Blvetham Hall, Winch- 
lleld, tor Blvetham Topper 2nd. 

Class 324. --Berkshire Boars, farrowed in 1911. [11 entries, none absent.] 

2761 1. (iTlO.) F. n. Jennings, Oockfield HaJL Bury St. Edmunda for boar, bom Jan. 
6: s. Cunoso 14863, d Hilary 14398 by James W 13437. * 

2765 II, («eB) —SAMUEL SANDAY. Puddington Hall Chester, for boar, bom Jan. 25; 
if. Whitley Duk(‘ 2nd 14544, d. Polegabe Dorothy 13948 by Harold H. 10238, 

3781 III. (<Sb 3763 R. 3J, ds H. 0.—JULIUS A. PRICKER, Suddon Grange. Wmcanton, 
tor boars, liom Jan. 6; ». Robert 14636, d, Suddon Behnda 12994 by Hightide F.B. 9373. 

Class 325. — Berkshire Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1907, 1908, or 1909. 

[ 11 entries, none absent.] 

3771 I. (A'lO.) -D. R, Higham, Ooombelanda Addlestone, for Polegate Dulcimer 13650, 
born Muri’h 4, 1908, farrowed Jan, 2, bred by the Duchess of Devonshire, East¬ 
bourne ; «. Tfarold H. 10238, d, Pologate Dulce 9817 by Cecil Augustus 7756. 

3768 n. iJCB.) - L. CURRIE, Minley Manor, Famborough, for Minley Prudence 13906, bom 
May 17,1008, farrowed Jan. 8; <. Highmoor Viscount 12721, d. Pearl of Minley 13460 
by Simpleton 11428. 

3769 III. (jC3.) -L Ourrib, for Motcombe Kitty 14628 bom Jan. 2,1909, farrowed Jan. 7, 
bred by N. Benjafield, Motcombe, Dorset; s. Dorset Edward 14007, d, Motcombe 
Berberry 13308 by Oommander-in-Ohiof 10090. 

3772 R. N. k H. 0.—J. JEFFERSON, Willaslon, Nantwioh, for Crewe Rosebud. 

Class 826.— Berkshi7*e Sows, farrowed In 1910. [18 entries, 1 absent.] 

3792 I, (jtflO, dt Champion.’*)—W. V. Judd, Eastanton, Andover, for Reform 16300, bora 
June 3, bred by R, B. Vincent, Compton Valence. Dorchester; #. Wyndthorpe 
Oil n ton 14334. d. Compton Fair Lady 14657 by Victor Bex 13990. 

377ii II. (£6,) -Wilfred Buckley, Moundsmere Manor, Basingstoke, for Thom 15044, 
born Murch 3,bred by B. B, Vincent, Compton Valence, Dorchester; #. Sir Frank 
H65B, d. CJompton Briar 12268 by Supreme Boy 9743. 

3793 III. U%) -SAMUEL SANDAY, Puddington HaB Chester, tor Paddington Princess 
Royal 15409, born Feb 3; A Whitley Duke 2nd 1^44, d. Polegate Dorothy 13948 by 
Xiarold 11.10338. 

2790 IV. Jefferson, Willaston, Nantwioh, for Crewe Moss Rose 15560. bom 

Jan. 4 ; a. Crewe Sensation 16140, d. Crewe Rosa 15016 by Whittlebury Duke 12606. 

2782 R. K. k H. 0.—L. CURRIE, Minley Manor, Famborough, for Minley Gkiyemess. 

Class 327.— J%rpe Berkshire Sews, farrowed in 1911. 

[9 entries, 1 absent,] 

3803 1. (i?10 ,)—Samuel Sanday, Puddington Hall, Chester, for sowa bom Jan. 25; a 
Whitloy Duke 2nd 14544. d. Polegate Dorothy 13948 by Harold H, 10238. 

2801 11, (irs.)—J. JEFFERSON, WiUaston. Nantwioh, for Howa horn Jan, 3; a. Crewe 
Sensation 16140, d, CreweBoiebud 15667 Jt^HisLordship9337. 

3892 in. IjC 3.) -F. U. JENNINGS, Oockfield Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, for sows bora 
Jan, 3 and 5; Bulhon 14732 and Ourioso 14881, dAHlgholere Honesty 14011, Hilary 
11398 by Highciere Homo 12869 and James 1st 13437. 

3797 R. N, k K. 0.—VISOOUNT Ohetwynd, Wyndthorpe, Doncaster. 

» Priaes given by the British Berkshire Society. 

a Champion Prize of E5 6s. given by the British Berkshire Society for the best Boar 

Oif Sow in classes 322*326. 
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Award of Lire Stock Prizes ot \orw>irlu IiM 1. 


ICrnlcs-. (>l horwi ISO state «l, pi lA' inniial tianu d bolovv \v h\ o\lulnf<)t 1 


Large Black Breed. 

Class Z%%.—Large Black Boan,, farrowed, in 1907, 190S, or 1909. 

[8 eDtries, none absent,"] 

2HU‘> I. (i?10, & Champion.I )—Tbbah F. Hooley, Dry Diayton, Oambndpte, lov Drayton 
Disappointment 3337, born July 26, 1909; s. Drayton Demon tth 2353, d. Drayton 
Dainty 8th 7148 5//Henley Achilles 1999. , „ i -o i 

2810 II. STANLEY A. Stimpson, Manor House. Amunffh^l, Norwieli, for Bmey 

Hone Such 3095, born March 9,1909, bied by J. B. Dimmock, Shotford Hall, Norfolk ; 
s. ComwaJl Jim 3007, d Henhain Starkie Bee 5th 52828 Bpistamadc Bo\ 128i. 

2804 III. {£3J -KENNETH M, CLABK, Sudbourne Hall, Orlord, Suffoll^ for Sudhourne 
Samt 2751, bom March 1, 1908; s. Sudbourne Prince 2307, d Sudbourne Haiali A 
4596 5y Iford Baron 587. 

28(Ht E. H. & H. C.—Tebau F. Hooley, for Drayton Valesman 

Class Z29,--Large Blaclt Boars, far rowed m 1910.-* 

[11 entries, none absent.] 

2812 I, (jflO, & B. H. for Champion. 1 )—KENNETH M. Clark, Sudbourne Hall, Orford, 
Suffolk, for Sudbourne Top Hole 3323, born Jan. 3; t,, Drayton Dodger 2na 258.5, <L 
Sudbourne Toppin 8268 feyBudbourao Masterpiece 2305 ..... 

2815 II. <jC5,)—Thomas Qoodohild, Great Frldham Hall, Civile Iledmgham, for 
Tarcowe Pride 3341, bom Feb. 23; s. Pride ol Toy 3037, d, Tartar Princess 41 st 7131 by 
Tiescowe Prmee 6,57. ^ 

2817 III. (jCS.)—TEEAH F. HoOLEY, Dry Drayton, Oambndge, lor Druyton Victor 
3307, born Feb, 23; A Drayton Demon 4th 2363, d. Drayton Diadem 4th 7680 by Ikmiey 
Achilles 1999, 

2820 E. H. & H. 0.—0. F. MARRINBB, Hasketon, Woodbrldgo, foi Hasketon Eoyul 
George. 


Class 330 .—Large Black Boars, farrowed 1911, [18 entries, none alwont.] 

28281. (i?10 .)—Thomas Goodohild, Great Yeldham Hall, Oa'^tle Hedmgham, for boar, 
bom Jan. 9; 6, Bentley Budget 3036, d. Tartar Princess 88th 712H by TroscowtJ 
Prince 657. 

283911. (i?5.>— Thomas Warne, Trensquite Manor, St, Mabyn. Cornwall, lor Trevis- 
quite Budget, bom Jan. 2; s. Trokelland Masterpiece 2267, d, Trovwquite Content 
4th 6934 by Treyisquito Confidence 1203. 

2823 in. (i?S.>~KBNNBTH M CLARK, Sudbourne Hall, Ortord, Suffolk, for boai, born 
Jan. 4; if. Nigger 2597, d. Sudbourne Joker let 83.58 by Sudbourne Masterpiece 2305. 

2836 rV. (je2.)--JOHN WARNE, Trevegloa, St. Mabyn, Cornwall, tor boai, born .Ian 23 ; 
& Sudbourne Jock 3005, d. Treveglos Lass 2nd 6320 by Treviseluitc Ooutliicma* 1303 

2825 E. N. & H. O.—F. Q, S Olbriiibw, Oaklands Park, Tolleshunt Knights Wit ham 


Class 331. —Large Black Breeding Bows, farrowed in 1907, 1908^ or 1909, 

[8 entries, 3 abseut ] 

2845 I. (pClO, & E. H. for Champion. ‘ )—0. F. Maruiner, TIaHkoton, Woodbrldve, for 
Hasketon Long Bess 18th 8638, bom .Ian 27, 1909, tarrowed Jim, 9; s. Lux Hi'x 1189, d. 
Hasketon Long Bess 4th 4166 by Black King 645. 

tf5.>-TBRAH F. Hooley, Dry Drayton, Cambridge, for Drayton Lucky Girl 
8490, bom Jan. 31, 1900, farrowed iVb. 5; s Drayton Demon 4ih 231>3, d. Hirtmd 
Missie 3rd 6498 ^ Borstal M«stcrinece541. 

3847 in. F. MARRINER, for Hasketon Long Lady 1th 7372, born Jan 7, 1907, 

tarrowed Feb. 13 ; s. Lux lli*x 118i), d. Long Lady 1808 by LauncOHtun Duke 376. 

2848 E. N. & H. O.-^C. P* Marriner, for Hasketon Long Boss 19th. 


Class S32e—Large Black Bows, farrowed in J9I0. [18 c*ntricK, 2 absnat.J 
2849 I, (irio, & Champion. d-Kenneth M. Clark, Sudbourno Hall, Orlord, Suffolk, 
for Sudbourne Sadie 9410, bom Jan. 3; Nigger 2607, tL Sudbourne Halad 7318 by 
^ Sudlxmme Surprise 1723. 

2859 II. P. Marriner, Hasketon, Woodbndgo, for Hasketon Queen Mary 1st 

926a b«^ Jan. 2, a Hasketon Bodminsou ISth 2149, d. Hasketon Polly Frith 2nd 7872 

3865 ni. <^3.)-;THOMAS WARNE, Trovisquite Manor, St. Mabyn. lor Levelsides 9626, 
G. James, Qrampound Bond, Cornwiai? /f. Wonder of the 
West 3017, d. Goodameavey Sunset 5070 by Goodameavoy Cyclone J183. 


OlL?e^*^S30 Society for the best Boar In 

I ^Bilack Pig Society. 

oLsel33lSH3l® 



cv 


A ward of Lire Stock Vrize^i at Norwich^ 1011 . 


rUnlOHB olh(>rwiHO stafed, oach prize animal named below was “bred by oatbibi1or.‘’J 

IV. -John Wabne. Trevejrlos, Si. Mflbyn, for Trereglos Godiva 2nd 9670, 
bom Jan. 10; b. Leviathan 2037, <?. I'roveglos Godiva 7968 bp Trevcfflos Pndc 3221. 

2853 B. H*. ic H. O.-TiiOMAS Goodchtld, for Tartar Princess 46tli. 

Class 333,-*-7% Large Mach farruuved in 1911. 

[12 entiles, 2 absent.] 

3867 I. (^lO.V KMNNEril M. Olabk, Sudboume Unit, Orford, Suirolk, lor sows, born 
Inn 4; B, Niffjjer 2507, d, Sudboume Jolly 8022 bp Sudboume Mastei’pieee 2305. 

28/8 11. (eS.)- W. A U WHITLEY, Pnmley Farm, Paifmton, lor sows, born Jan 8; 
^ ls( 292.1, d, Brent Sapphire 0604 by Oomwood King 1467. 

3871 III. CiC3J-THOMAS GoODCHILD, Great Yeldhnm Hall, Castle Iledinf'ham, for 
sowH, bora Jan 7 and 9; » Bentley Budj?ei 3035, rfi. Tartar rrmccss ,30th 6978 and 
Tartar Princess 381 h 7128 by Trescowe Pnnee 6.57. 

2872 IV. (jC2.)~TERAn F. HOOLBY, Dry Drayton, Cambndge, for I)ra 3 rton Faith 9722, 
Drayton Hope 9724, and Drayton Charity 9726, bom Jan. 3; a Henley Victor 2917? 
</. Marchioness 7th 7680 by The Ibnor 1427. 

2877 B. N. & H. 0. -I’HOMAS WARNS, for Trevisqnite TolEfy, Trevisqnite Souvenir, and 
Trevisquite Fair Maid. 


LinoolnsMre Oxirly-ooated Breed. 

Claes 834 .—Linoolmhire Curly-coated BoarB^farrowed Ui 1907,1908, or 1900, 
[6 entries, 1 absent,] 

2882 I, (jCIO )~-Leopold 0. HARVEY, Spalding, lor liondeshorough Prince 1125, bom 
Jan, 3,1909. bred by the Earl of Londesborongh, Blnnkney HalL Lincoln; s. Londos- 
borottgh Kmperor 806, d Londesborougb Boyal Duchess 3768 hy Havenhouse Top 
Scoie 405 

2870 II. (^6?5.)-~ Henry Oaudwell, Old Leako, Boston, for MidviUe Prince 2ttd 1147, 
bom Jan. 26, 1909; ^ MidviUe Royal 820, d. Midvillc Queen 3792 by MidviUe Bob 223. 

2883 III. (jCS.l-H. F. STBNNETT, Oamaborougii, tor Gainsborough’s MasteiTnece 140, 
bom Jan, 1907, bred by T. Ward & Son, Oamngton Grange; s, MidviUe Bob 223, 
d, Lcadonhull Active 614 by Lcadenhall Toby 193. 

Class 336 .—Linoolnshlre (hrlg-eoated Boars^ farrowed in 1910.^ 

[7 entries, none absent.] 

2887 1. & B. B. for Champion.«)-H enry Oahrwell, Old Leake, Boston, for 

iBgir Spearman, bora Jan 4, bred by D. Swanston, Gainsborough ; #, See Saw 6.61, 
^ (f. iBsiv Snily 3414 by Gainsborough’s Masterpiece 449. 

2889 II. (iC5.)'-LEoroLP 0. HARVEY, Spalding, for Marshland Magistrate, born m 
Feb., bred by H. G. Thorpe, llemewell Grange, Lincoln; «. Hemswoll MidviUe 1099, 
(?, Uuslon'a Ohoioe 724 ^ Hems well Hing 151, 

2885 in, -William bray. East Heal Bpilslw, for Heal Wainfleet, bom in Jan., 
brad by 0. W. Tindall Wamfleet; s. Quadrmg gbestnut 836, d St. Mary’s 5th 3074 by 
Quamngton Conqueror 661 


Class 336 .—Zleieolnshire Oitrly-coaied Boare^ farrowed in 19U. 

[14 entries, 1 absent.] 

2898 1, ( 4 CIO, Champion.*)-L bopolx) 0. Harvey, Bpaldlng, for Marshland Dread¬ 
nought, bom in Jan., bred by P, E. Bowser. Wigtoft, Boston; s. Firsby Dreadnought, 
d, wigtoft Rosebud 3228, by Quadrfng Ash 539. 


Defiance 971, d, Flrsby Belle 1374 by Firsby Admiral 441 
2896 IV. H. J. OooKE, Postlnnd, Orowland, Peterborough, forbear, bom Jan. 14; 
B, Holbcacb Hero 2nd 1208, d. Peterboio' Bess 4064 by Peierooro' Boss IH)3, 


Class 337.— lAmolmhire Owrly-cmted Breeding Sows^ fairomd /w 1907, 1908, 
or 1909. [12 entries, none absent.] 

2913 I. (j^lfl, ds Champion. *)-Lbopold 0. Harvey, Spalding, for Londesborough Boyal 
Duchess 2768, bom Jan., 1908, farrowed Feb. 2, bred by J. H. Smith, Firs^, Spileby ; 
$. Havenhouse Top Score 466, d. Firsby Amazon 288 by Seeping Kmght 287. ^ ^ 

2907 II, ( 4 G 5 ,)—Henry Oaudwell, Old Leako. Boston, for Midvnle LiDy 3264, boiftb Jati. 
in, 1908, farrowed Feb. 11; «. MidviUe KeaJ 523, d. MidviUe Beauty 3rtl m hf WvBlb 
CosHwell 221. 


» Prizes given by the Lincolnshire Ourlv-ooated Pig Breeders’ Associ^i^* . , ^ ^ 

* Champion Prize of 6/f. given by the Lincolnshire Ourly-coated Pw 
AHSOi‘iflt ion for the best Boar in Classes 834-88% . , ^ ^ . 

» Champion Prize of E6 B< given bv the Lincolnshire Qurly-coated Bg 
Association tor the best flow in Classes 837 and 838. 
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[Unless otherwise stated, each prize animal named below was “brt^d by exbibifot 1 


2908 III. (jC3.)—Gboegb FBBUt, Tolethorpe House, Beeping St. Nichobis, 

Deeping Pride 5th 2334, horn Sept. 1907, farrowed Jan 10; s Orowbmd Uhiel M), 
Deeping Pride 2nd 158 51/Orowland,Tom 39. -.a nn/m * i 

2909 IV. GEOBaE Pbeir, for Deeping Pride 26th, born March 10,1909, \ uTowed 
Feb. 10; s. Carnngton Grange Oedrio 707, H. Bet'ping Pride 51h 2331 hi/ Orowlantl 
Chief .399. 

2916 E. N, & H. 0.—H F. STENNBTT, Gainsborough, for Gainsborough’s Countess. 

Glass ZZB,—Zinco77if(I)ire Curlij-eoatfd Si>ws^ /armofid i/i 1910. 

[11 entires, 1 absent.] 

2025 I. (£10, &E. N.for Champion, LEOPOLD O. H/levby, Spalding, lor Marshland 
Margaret, bom in Jan., bred by O. B. Hams & Sons, Great Hale Fon, Heckinglon > 
e. Blm Bob 926, d. Hale Alice 2nd 2^ by Hale Duke 127. 

2919 II. (£6.')—Fbedbeice J. Oaudwbll, Old Leake, Boston, tor Osborne Diana, bom 
Jan. 12. bred by Mowbray Bios.. Gosberton, Spalding; s. Waplodo Curly 3nl l>27, 
(1. Osborne Cowsbp 4056 by Osborne Bacon 1175 ^ 

2923 III, (jG3.)—0. E. HAEEIS & SONS, Great Hale Fen, Becking ton, Ltncs., I or Hale Jess 
l^h, born Feb 14; s. Firsby Dreadnought 1059, d. Hale Jess 2n(l 2509 hy Hale Duke 
2921 IV. (£?2 .)—John Oook, Western Hills Spalding, for Wigtoft Curly Coat 5058, born 
Feb. 3, bred by F. E. Bowser, Wigtoh, Boston; s. Caythorpe Curly Coni 671, th 
Wigtoft Bosebud Ist 3222 by Ciuadnng Ash 639. 

2927 E. N. & H. 0.— MBS. R. WATSON, Temple Bruer, Welhngorc, for Temple Pink. 


Class 339.—2^ree Llncolmhire Curly ^coated farrowed tw 1911. 

[9 entries, none absent.] 

2936 I. (£10,)’-C. W. Tindall, Wainfleet Hall Lines., for sows, bom Jan. 5, bred by 
J, P. L. Hodson, Marsh Farm, Wainfleet; «. Temple Friar 1309, d. Gibraltar Bidlo Gth 
by Firsby Commodore 736, 

2929 II. (£r5.)— HBNEY OAUDWBLL, Old Leake, Boston, for Midvilla Pride 1st, 2n(L and 
3rd, bom Jan. 3? «, Caythorpe Emperor, d. MidviUo Duchoss llth by Midvillo 
BoJal 829. 

2933 III, IjC3.)--Lbopold 0, Haevby, Spalding, for rows, bom in Jan.; s. Londcs 
borough Pnnee 1126, d. Marshland Martha by Postland Charlie 1183. 

2932 E. N. & H. O.—Gboegb GODSON, Asgarby, Hockmgton, Lines. 


POULTRY. 


By “Cork,” “Hen," “Drake," “Duck,” "Gbinder,” and “Ooose," arc meant buds bat( bed 
prenous to January I 1911, and by “Cockerel” “I'uUct," “Young Drake,” and 
•'Duckling,” are meant birds hatched m 1911, previous to Juno 1. 

Class 340.— Old l^JnglUh Game Spanyled (helis* [7 onlrioH, none abaent.] 

6 I. <30a), &4 II. (20s,) Waltbe FiUTil Road, Blackburn. 

/ III, 1IO5.1 Murray Lindner, Ham Court Poultry Farm, (liarlloii Kmgi', Cliol 
ten ham 

3 E. H. & H. 0 .— MISS R. B. BABCOCK, Rimmgton, Clitboioc 


Class 341. —Old Tdiiglhh Game Spangled Hem. f6 entries, uoiio absent. 
8 L <300, & 12 R. E. & H. O.-WALTBE Ftbth, lltwl Blmkbiun. 

10 II. (20d.v-w. & J. H, HBYH West ViUe, Facit, Rochdale 

11 III. (10«.)"“MES, T. T RoniN.soN, BlonncrhoHHct, O^irbsie. 


Class 842. "-OLd Huglotk Game Blaoli-Hed (Wkn. [11 onliies, 1 nlisenl.j 
17 I. (30«.) "W. & J, H. HBYS, West Vill^Faoit, Rochdale. 

15 II. (20fi.), ifc 18 III, (10».)-Waxtbe Firth, Read, Blackburn. 

19 E. E. & H. O.-Oharlbs Nicholson, Great Clifton, Workington. 

Class 843.— Old JStiglhh Game Clay or Wheateo Hetn^, 

[9 entries, none absont.] 

27 I. (30a.)-'T.C. HEATHiKeele^Newcastle, Staffs, 

28 II. (SOv >-~W. J. n. HBYS, West Ville, Facit, Rochdale, 

31 III. (10s.)-Mrs. T. T. Robinson. Blenncrhasset, Carlisle. 

24 E. E. & H. C.—Miss E. B. BABCOOB, Rimington, Clltheroe. 


» Champion Prize of £5 6a. given by the Lincolnshire Curly coaled IMg BteediTH’ 
Association for the best Sow in Classes 307 and 33H. 
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Class 344, Old Mnylhh Game (heka^ any other colour, 
ri2 entries, none absent. ] 

:j7 I tm) W, J. 11 IIBYS, WesI Villo, Facit, Bochdalo. 

:U$ II. <SOs.) T. (). Hbath, K<‘ele, Newcastle, Statts. 

40 III. (10s.) -.lAAiKS 11. CROMPTON, Brandlesomc House, Bury, 
ta R. M*. k H. 0.—MRS. T T HouiNbON, Bleunorhanset, Carlisle. 

Class 346, 0/d /Snylisk Game Ileru^ any other colour. 

[9 entiles, 2 absent.] 

r>2 I. (SO'') Mrs. T. T. RoniNSON, Blenuerhasset, Carlisle. 

1.*) II. (206 )-3iriSS Ti. B. BABOOCK, Bimmgton, Olitberoe. 

III. (IOa.) -T 0. Heath, Keele, Newcastle, Staffs. 

')! E. N. & H 0 -A. Falknbu Nicholson, Highfleld Hall, Leek. 

Class 846. — Old JSnyhsh Game CockereU^ any colour, 

[7 entries, none absent.) 

(to I. <306 ), & 5() II. (20s.)~W alter Firth, Read, BUckbum. 

55 III, Q0/»)—Miss R. B, Babcook, Rimmgton, OUtheroe. 

6B R. N. & H. 0.—Lambert Brothers, East View, Silsden. 

Class M7.---Old English Gamw JPullets^ any colour, [II entries, 1 absent.] 

04 I. (300, <fc 68 II. (20ff.)-wALTER FlRT% Read, Blackburn. 

67 III. (10s)—A, Falkner Nicholson, Hjghfleld Hall, Leek. 

66 R. N. & H, 0. J. E. X). MoYSBY, Ventoa, Totnoe. 

Class 848. —Indian Game Cooks or CorkereU, [10 entries, 1 absent.] 

78 I, (30«.)- W. & J. H, Hbys, West Ville,Facit, Rochdale. 

75 II, i20a)-Walter firth. Read, Blackburn. 

74 HI. (10«.) -Cooper Ooopeh C3o., The BcecluHs, Warren Rood, Chmgford. 

72 R. N, & H. 0, William Brent, Olampit, Oallmgton. 

Class 349.- Indian Game Hem or Pullets, [9 entries, I absent.] 

80 1. (BO^f)—WALTER Firth, Read, Blackburn. 

HO II. (20#.) -W. <Sd 3. H. HEYS, West ViUe. Facit, Rochdale. 

«3 III, (lOt.) William brent, Olampit, Oallington. 

85 R, N. 6c H. 0. Cooper Cooper & QO,, The Beeches, Warren Road, Chmglord, 
Class 850. — Mode^*n Game Cocks or Cockerels^ any colour, 

[2 entries.] 

911. (30«.), & 92 H. (20a)—W alter Firth, Read, Blackburn. 

Class 351. —Modern Game Hem or Pullets^ any colour. 

[2 entries.] 

94 I. (80a), A 93 II. (20#.)—WALTER FIRTH, Read, Blackburn. 

Class 862. —lUaok Sumatra Game Cocks or Cockerels. 

[14 entries, 1 absent.] 

9(1 I. (SO#., & Champion'), A lOO R, K. & H. C, P. K. Eaton, ClcveUnd Houwe, Eaton, 
Norwich. 

195 II. (20#.)—The Rev. T. W. EtuRGES, Marnton Vicarage, Northwu*h. 

97 III. (10#)—J, W. Herbert, Trevldna, Silcheater, Reading. 

Class 363. —Blaolt Sumatra Game Hens or Pullets, 

[11 entries, 2 absent.] 

109 I. (80«m 6s Champion,*)—P. R. Eaton, Cleveland House, Eaton, Norwich. 

J15 11. (20#.) F. U. WTEPHENS, 11 West Park Terrace, Crown HilL Devon. 

116 III. (30#) The rev, T. w, STUBOBS, Maraton Vicarage, Northwicb. 

119 R. N. St H. 0.—A, F. WOOTTBN, Croft Housei, Epsom. 

Class 854. ^Jja)\yshan Cooks or Ooekerels, [7 entries, 1 abtiont.] 

126 L (80#,)—Harry WalHS, Northend, Warley, Brentwood, 

120 IL (20#.)—H. ALTY, Vine Cottage, Filling. Oarstang. 

125 in. (10#.)—11. 0. Ripley, Docmg Hall, King's Lynn. 

121 R. K. St H, C.—Miss R, B. Baboook, Rimmgton, Olitheroe. 

Class ZBt.-^Zangslatn Hens or Pullets, [9 entries, 1 absent.] 

182 L (30#)—J W. Walker, Normanstead, Henley-on-Tlmmei, 

138 II. (20#.)—J. E (SllLLOTT, 21 Edward Street, East Kirkby, Notta 

383 III. (10#), A135 R. R. St H. 0.—HARRY WALUa, Northen^ Warley , Brentwood. 

' Silver Medal given through the Black Sumato Club for the best Co(£b; or Cockerel 

» Silver Modal given through the Black Sumatra Club for the best Han a(C PuR4t In 
CUiMH H53. 
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Class if month Book Burred (heks. enfci'i«N - absent. 1 

137 I. (30i..) ”T .T Vndkbw, TetUndffc F'irm, liaun<*eston. 

142 II. -B. ^ixVULH'K, Kirkbv Lonsdalo 
111) in. (10s* ) WILU \M THOKNTON, K jst Vu w, O.irsi itiM 

140 E. IT. & H. O.-J" MABSDFN CuanDLEB, Dale Bank, Cobden Itoad, (JlicsIoHIoId. 
Class 857.— Plymouth Rock Barred liens. [7) entries, noiu* absent.] 

147 I. (30<f.)—T. J ANDREW T(‘H.irid«e Farm. Liunceston. 

148 II <20s.)—J. MarSDEN Chandler, Dale Bank, Cobden Hoad, Che-,1 ei Held. 

Class 358.— Plytmovik Rock Barred Coekereh. [12 entries, 2 absent.] 
157 I. (SOs)— R Gaelick. Kirkby Lonsdale 
151 II. (20s l-lAMBs Bateman, Milnthoipe 
154 III. (10s.)—M iss Burrow, Buckstone House, (jarnfoHh. 

102 E. N. & H. C.— WILLIAM Slater, Gre<mlot, C it on, Lancaster. 

Class Z59,—Plymouth Rack Barred Pullets. [13 entries, 3 absent.] 

175 I. (30s)—WILLIAM Slater, Gicenlot, Oaton, Laueaslii. 

172 II. (20s.)—L ord Leitu of Fy vie. Fyvio Castle, Aberdcenslnre. 

108 III. (10s.)—J. MARSDEN CHANDLER, Dale Bank, Cobden Road, OheMtetfleld 

178 R. H. & H. 0 —R. MAKINSON, East View, Wenniuf^ton, Lanes. 

Class %%9.^Plyinouh Book Gocks^ any other colour. [10 entries, 2 absent.] 
17b I. (30s.)—B olton Model Poultry farm. WesthouMhion, Bolton. 

179 II. (20s.)—J- Marsdbn Chandler, Dale Bank, Cobdon Road, OlieslorHeld. 

185 III. (10s)—CHARLES Thellusson, Brodfiworth Poultry Farm. Doncaster. 

180 E. N. & H. C.— George E. Gush, Thackbam, Wmchdeld. 


Class ZQl,— Plymouth Rock Bens, any other colour, [D entries none absent,] 
190 I. (30s.)-J. Marsdbn Chandler, Dale Bank, Oobdou Hoatl, ObesterUeld, 

189 II. (20s.)-James Bateman, Milntboi-pe. 

190 III. (lOs*.)—CHARLES THBLLUSSON, BrodHwortb Poultry Farm, Doueastor. 

188 E. E. & H. C.—THOMAS ABBOT, Wymondhani 

Class 362. — Plymouth Rotk Cockerels, any other colour. [12 entn(‘s, 2 absent , | 

200 I. (30s.)—WILLIAM SLATER, Groenlot, Oaton, Laneaster 

202 II. (20s.)-L ord Leith of FYVIB, Pyvie Castle, Abei<leenshn(‘ 

200 III. (lOv.)—M rr aiLVBEBERG HaywabD, The Grove, Great Bookhaui. 

205 R. E. & H, C.— CHARLES THBLLUSSON, Brodsworth Poultry Ptum, Doncaster. 

Class 999.—Plymouth Rook Pullets^ any other colour. [ !0 entries, luuie abs(*ub, ] 
215 I. (306.)—HBRBBUr SpbnSLBY, Oaks Farm, Menston Leeds. 

211 11 0. H. Horn, Buokland House, Wellm^ton, Somerset. 

218 III. (10s.)—SALVATION ARMY COLONY l^OULTUY FARM, UndleiKh, Mssex:. 

211 E. H. & H. O.-“William Slaier, Gieoniot, On ton, Laneast(*r. 

Class 364. or Stiver Laced Wyandotte Cocks. [O eniriert, I abHtMit.) 
284 L (80v), & 220 IILdOs.)—O. F. BATES, Harlow Farm, llunoKate 

222 II. (20'<.)-Tom H. FURNESS, Carlton Uoune, Ohestertleld 

223 E. N. & E. 0.—T. 0. PlNNXGER, The Walnuts, West bury, Wiltw, 

Class 365.— or Silver Laced Wyandotte Bens. [5) entHun, I abHont. | 
223 I. (30s.)—O F. BATES, Harlow Farm, HarroxtHe 
22(1 ll. (^s.)—A. J BROOK, 10 St, Peter’s Htn‘Ot, Canturtmry 
230 HI, (10s}-0, E. PIOKLES, Kaytteld House, Kaiby, Colne. 

229 E. N, & H. 0.—PEROY Pbroival, Manor UouHe, Borrow, Burnljam. 

Class 999.—Gold or Silver Laced Wyandotte Cockerels, [3 entries.] 

234 I. (30^f.)—0. F. BATES, Hallow Farm, Harrogate, 

235 IX. ms )-A. J. BROOK, 19 St. Peter’K Street, Canterbury. 

236 III. (10«)-Tom H. FURNESS, Oorltott House, Ohosterfleld. 

Class 367. — Gold or Silver Laced Wyandotte Pullets, [10 eutrles, I tti>8ont.] 
239 I. (30if->-TOM H. FURNBbS, Carlton House, OhesturJiield. 

337 II, (^«,)—O. F. Bates, Harlow Farm, Harrogate. 

244 HI. (10s.)-LT.-Ool F. D. EobinsoN, Olitberoe OoBtlo, Olithoroo. 

246 E. N. is H. 0.—Herbert Spensley, Oaks Farm, Meuston, Leeds. 


Class 388 .—White Wyandotte Cooks, [22 entries, 8 absent,] 
254 L (30a)—'mM H. FURNESS, Carlton House, Ohesterjaeld. 

n.C20a)-BoLTON MODEL PoumryFa^, Wohthoughtou, Boltou. 

352 III. (l(te.)—i^HB OOUNT3ESS OF DerbVi Ooworth Park, Sunningdale, Ascot, 
247 E. N. k H. C.—THOMAS ABBOT, Wymondham. 
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Class 369* — White Wy(t)idotte TIetui, [14 entries, 3 abRont,] 
m L -Tom II. FttBNBHH, Carlfon HouRe, CbcRtorflold. 

^0 n. (20JC.) TIIE CJOUNTESS OF PtSEBF, Ooworth Park, Stinnmfrdalc, Ascot. 

^77 III. (10s.) <Mms L B. MLTRBAy, Cronk, Kuagh, Ramsey, Isle ot Man. 

270 K. N, &; H. O.-FT. NANCAUROW, 10 Quay Street, Truro. 

Class 370, - White Wynndofte Oi)aJtereU, [:2() entries, 5 absent.] 
m I, (80^1.) 'roM rx. Fttuness, Oarlton House, Ohosterlield. 

301 II. (20?) < MIA RLBS TriEbLUSSON, Brodswortb Poultry Farm, Doncaster. 

302 III, (10^.) .John Wharton, Iloncycott Farm, Hawes, Yorks. 

207 E. N. & H. 0.—J. F. D Moysey, Ventou, Totnes. 

Class 371* —TF7 h7<^ Wyandotte Pallets [23 entries, 3 absent,] 

.321 I. (30#.)-John W>iAliTON, Hono-vcofet Farm, Hawes, Yorks. 

312 II, (20s.)-Tom II PciRNESb, Carlton House, Ohestorfleld. 

303 III. (lOO—M atthew Bell, MaUhion House, Bscnck, York. 

323 E. E. & H. C. -Charles Thrllusson, Brodsworth. Poultry Farm, Doncaflter. 

Class 372 .—Jtlaeh Wyandotte (Jocks, [10 entries, none absent.] 

337 1. (30#.)““ Bert KJreman, Ashfleld, Broughton, Preston. 

32S IL (20«.)—TOmH Furness, Carlton House, Chesterfield. 

336 in. (109.)“-T. 0. Heath, Kcole, Newcastle, staffs. 

3;^ E. N. & H. 0.—J. Carlton HllNTlNCSt, The Cayhird Farm, Prestwood, Great 
MiHsonden. 

Class 373 ,—Black Wyandotte Jlens. [18 entries, 2 absent.] 

344 L (30s.)-~B olton model Poultry farm, Westhoughton, Bolton. 

361 II. (20#.)-T. 0. Heath, Keele, NewcaRllo, Staffs. 

:U2 in, ClOi.)—MISS B. B. Baboook, Bimxngton, Olitheroe. 

306 E. E. <fc H. 0,—J. F. Lyon, Market Wetghton. 

Class %*t^,—Jtlack Wyandotte OockereU, [10 entries, 2 abbent.] 

367 I. (3CK9) -Miss b. E MURRAY. Cronk, Huagh, Bamsey, Isle of Man, 

369 II. (20i>,) ‘ Alfred Bjboil Edge Farm, Setton, near Liverpool. 

362 III. tl09 .)—Tom H. Furness, Carlton Hoube, Ohosterfleld. 

368 E* E. & H. O.—T. OBR-DIOKSON, Little Olandeboye, Newtownards. 

Class 375. -Black Wyandotte Pullet’i. [9 entries, 1 absent] 

3«9 I. (30s.)-A lfred Biroh, Edge Farm, Sefion, near Liverpool. 

376 il. (20#,)—T. 0. Heath, Keele, Newcastle, Staffs. 

372 III. (10#.)—Dr Walter H, cooper, East Harlmg, 

371 E. E. & H* 0.—MISS CHAMPION, Heather Hall, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Class 876 .—Wyandotte CooltA or Cockerels, 

[6 entries, none absent.] 

Sftl I, (30«.)-JOIXN WHARTON, Honeycott Farm, Hawes, Yorks. 

379 IL (20#.)—THOMAS MlTOHlLL, 7 Tyne Street, Parkwood Bottom, Keighley. 

38,3 In. (10#.)—E. YEO, 42PnnceH Bond, Bomtord. 

37H E. E. il H. 0.—UUOH Gunn, Drymeadow Farin, Innhworth, Gloucentor. 

Class Z*t*t^‘-Partridige Wyandotte Hens or Pullets, [6 entries, none abRent.] 
388 I. (SO#.) A 386 II. (20#.)-HUBERT WRIOHT, Mayfield, Keighley, 

3H7 III. (10#.), A 884 lEt. E. & K. 0.—HU(3'H GUEN, XSrymeadow Farm, Innsworth. 

Class Z^t^.-^Columhan Wyandotte Cocks or (Jockereh, [17 entries, 3 absent.] 

404 L (80#.)-HUBERT WbIOHT, Mayfield, Keighley. 

406 n. (20#.), «fc 403 E. E, & H. 0.—TOM WBLOH, Ohmley, Derbyshire. ^ 

400 III. (10#*)—3, T. KITCHEN, Forest View Poultry Farm, Barrow-on-Soar. 

Class tJt^,*^Oolumhim Wyandotte Bens or Pullets, [12 entrieis 2 absent.] 
414 I. (30#.), ic 412 HI. (10# )-UOY 8. TilORP, Dnisymere. Fairfield, Buxton. 

408 IL (20#.) - William Hodges, Oatlands Farm, Weybridge. 

407 E. E. is H. C.-J. Thorp HINCKS, 4 Friar Lane, Leicester. 

Class 880. -Blue Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels, [6 entries, 1 absent.] 

418 L (80#.) -HARRY 0. ARDRON, The Fosse. Syston. Leicester. _ ^ 

419 II. (20#.)“ Bolton Model poultry farm, Westhoughton, Bolton. 

420 III. (IQ# ) - ARTHUR J, Gough, Bed Hill Farm, Swannmgton, Leicostor, 

422 E. E. k H. 0. -JAMES turner, Poultry Yards, Bentham, Yorks. 

01aS6 881.- - Blue Wyandotte Kem or Pullets. [8 entries, 2 absent,] 

428 L (80#.) A 430 IL (20#.)-JOHN WHARTON, Honeycott Farm. Hawei^ ^ 

428 III, (10#.)—JAMES BATTERSBY, Leghorn House, WeaefenuBbter Boad, Morecambe, 
426 E. E. k H. 0.—Miss CHAMPION, Heather Hall Ashby-de-lo-Zouch. 
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Class 382.— Wymdotte Cocks or Cockerels^ any other rariety. 

[8 entries, none absent.] 

436 I. c30s.)—J ohn WHAETON, Honcyoott Farm, Hawes, Yorks. 

432 II. (20s.)—T om H. Fubnbss, Carlton House, Ohostorgeld. 

431 III, (10s.)—T homas Charlton, Thomtree Cottage, Woodhulo, Ryloii-on-J yne. 
435 E. N, & H. 0.—J. C. Tate, The Villa, Bulmer, York. 

Glass 383.— Wyandotte Hem or any other rariety. [ I <*nlrlos.] 

438 I. (30s.)—Ton H. FtJBNESS, Carlton House, Chesterfield 

440 11. (aO'f.)—JOHN Wharton, Honeycott Farm, Hawes, Yoijcs. 

137 III. (lOs.)—T homas Charlton, Thomtree Cottage, Woodsule, 

439 E. N. Sc H. C.-MiSS L. B. MURRAY, Cronk, Ruagb, Ramw‘y, Isle oL Man. 


Glass 384.— jSnff Orpington Cocks, [22 entries, 1 absent.] 

444 I. (305.)—William H. Cook, Model Poultry Farm, St. Paul’s Cray. 

158 II. (20t.)-LORD Rothschild, Tnng Park Herts. 

446 HI. (10s.)— ENTWISTLB BROTHERS, Westlioughton, Bolton. 

455 E. N. & H. 0,— George H, Procter, Plass House, Durham. 


Class 385.— Buff Orpington Hens. [14 entries, 4 absent.] 
463 I. (30s )— THOMAS ABBOT, Wymondham. 

465 11. (20s.)—B olton Model Poultry Farm, Weathouglon, Bolton. 

467 III. (lOs )—WILLIAM H. COOK, Model Poultry Farm, 8t. Paul’s Cray. 

466 E. H. & H. 0.—MISS S. CABBY, Toynton Rectory, Spilsby. 


Class 386.— Buff Orpington Cockerels, [26 entries, I absent.] 

497 I. <30s.)—W, BIOHARDSON, Northlands, Horsham. 

479 II. (20'f.)—B olton model Poultry farm, westboughton, Bolton. 

501 III. (10s.)-HTANLBy WILLIAMS, 11 Spnngiield, Upper Clapton, N.E. 

182 E. H. & H. 0.—J, W. P. OUSSONS, Grove House, South Kilvington, Thirsk. 


Glass 387.— Orpington Pullets, [32 entries, 3 absent.] 

511 1. (30s.), & 505 E. N. k H. C.—BOLTON MODEL POULTRY FARM, Wosthoughton. 
507 II. (20s.)—THOMAS ABBOT, Wymondham. 

514 III. (10s,)—J. W, P. OUSSONS, Grove House, South Kilvmgton, Thirsk. 


Class 388.— White Orpington Cocks, [13 entries, 3 absent.] 

542 I. (80s.), A 546 II. (20s.)—MURRAY LiNDNBR, Ham Court INmhry Farm, Charlton 
Kings, Cheltenham. 

540 III. (10s,)— CHARLES THELLUSSON, Brodsworth Poultry Farm, Doneaster. 

638 E. H. k H. C.—William H, Cook, Model Poultry Farm, St. Paul's Ora-^. 

Class White Orpington Hem. [17 entries, 1 absent.) 

557 I. (30s,), & r»54 II, <20s.)—MISS S. CAREY, Toynton Beet or v, Hpilshy. 

559 III. (lOs.)—M. Lindner, Ham Court Poultry Farm, Charlton Kings, (’helti nlnini. 
662 E. N. k H. C.— S. J. L SLACK, Rast Hardwick, Pontefract. 


Class Z90,—White Orpington Cockerels, [30 ontri<‘s, 6 abHont.) 
591 1. (SO'}.)-OHARLES THELLUSSON, Brodsworth Poultry Farm, OoncaMtm’, 

587 II. (20s.)-w. BIOHARDSON, Northlandb, Horwham. 

594 III. (10s.)—H ubert Wright, Mayilivld, Keighley. 

565 E. N. & H, 0.— Bolton Model poultry Farm, Wenthouahton, Bolton. 


Class 391.— Orpington Pullets, [;t,3 entries, 6 abHont.) 
616 I. (30s.)—W, BIOHARDSON, NorthlandH, Tlorahum. 

623 II. (20s.)-OHARLBSTHELLUSSON, Brodsworth Poultry Farm, Doncjisti'r. 
601 in. (10s.)—FRANK Clifton, Oakfteld, Ohondle llulmt‘, Sto(<kpf>rt, 

613 E. H. k H. 0.—REV. J. B. NODDBB, Ashover Rectory, Ohehlerlleld. 


Class ZBZ,^Blaak Orpington Cooks, [2t> ontrioH, 2 alwent.] 

& 653 E. K. &H. 0.“-J. 0. SHANKS, BtetchworIK Newmarket. 

Sv Swanley Poultry Farm Co., Ltd., Wilmmgton, 

642 III. (lOs.) TENNYSON FAWKES, Leonard Htanley, Btonehoiiw^ 


Kent. 


Class Z9Z,-^Blaok Orpington Hem, [« entries, 1 alment,] 

661 I. (30s.)-T. 0. PiNNlGER, The Walnutn, Westbury, WillM. 

659 II. (20s.)-Georgb E.Gush, Thackham, WlneMold, 

III. (10s.)—ART, 0. GILBERT, Swanley Poultry Farm Co,, lAd., Wilmington, Kent. 

Class ZZ^-^Blaok Orpington Cockerels, [6 entries, I absent.] 

667 III. (10s.)—T. J. STABLES, Burton, Westmorland. 
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Olaas 895.- -lUac'k OrphgUm PMets. [3 entries, none absent.] 

870 I. (80s.)—T. J. 8TABliT3S, Burton, Westmorland. 

808 II. (20s ) -TI, Dykb, n<*ronsKato. Ghoiley Wood. 

Class 396.- -Ay Orpington Corlt^i or (ockerelfi, [I entiies, none absent.] 
07*J I. (30s.) OAFT. Max De bathe, Hartley Court, Beading. 

674 II. (20a AitT. 0, (GILBERT, Swanley Poultry Farm Oo., Ltd, Wilmington, Kent. 

671 in. (10*,) -WILLIAH H. OooK, Model Poultry Farm, St. Paul’s Cray, 

Class 397,— Spangled Orpington Kern or PuUrU, [0 entiles, none absent,] 

680 I. (30a), & 676 E. E. & H. 0.—OAPT. MAX DE BATHE, Hartley Court, Heading. 

675 II, (80s )—William H. Cook, Model Poultry Farm, St Paul’s Cray. 

070 III. UO*.)—HARny Wallis, Northend, Warley, Brentwood. 

Class ^9S.—Orpnigton tbrks or fockerrU^ ang other colour. 

[7 entries, none absent ] 

6Hl 1. (80s,) William H, cook, Model Poultry Farm, St. Paul’s Cray. 

6812 II, (20*), <& 686 III. (10*,)—0\FT. MAX DE BATHE, ilartloy Oiurt, Reading. 

683 E. N, Si H. 0.—Art. 0. Gilbert, Swanley Poultry Farm Oo., Li (L, Wilmington, Kent. 

Olsss 399,— Orpington Hens or Pullets, any other colour 
[6 entries, none absent,] 

603 I. (30*.). & m It (20a)-ART. 0. GILBERT. Swanley Poultry Farm Oo., Ltd, Wil¬ 
mington, Kent 

663 III. (10*.)—WILLIAM H. COOK, Model Poultry Farm, St. Paul’s Cray. 


Class 400.— Minorca Cooks or Coeherels, [7 entries, none absent.] 
6011. (80 *.)—William H. Cook, Model Poultry Farm, St Paul’s Cray. 

605 II. (20 a)-The OonNTBSS of DBRBy, Ooworth^art Sunningdale, Ascot. 
7(K) III. (10*.), & 606 E. N. & H. C.-W Fisher, 86 High Street, Highgnte. 

Class 401.— Hens or Pullets* [9 entries^ 2 absent.] 

708 I. (SOaI-Tennyson Fawkes. Iwoonard Stanley, Stonohouse. 

700 II. (20*.) 'S, R. PARKE^ 466 Bloswich Hoad, Leamore, Walsall, 

702 in. (10*.)—THE OoHNTBSS OF DERBY, Ooworth Park, Sunningdale, Ascot. 
707 E, N. & H. 0 .—’Edgar A.Howf, Stoke-by-Nayland, Colchester. 


Class 402.— White Leglhorn Cochs or Coeherels* [4 entries, 1 absent.] 

712 1. (80*.)—J. I<BADER & SOH, Leghorn House, Encnck, York 
711 XL (20*.)-O. W, KBLLOOK, Highflclds, Audlem. 

713 III, (10*.)—VICTORIA memorial POULTRY FARM, Beekoriuet, Cumberland. 


Class 408,— White Leghorn Hens or Pullets. [9 entries, 1 absent.] 

714 L (30*.)-Dobson brothers, Elbby Road, Kirkhaiu. 

720 XL (^*.)-Vi 0 T 0 RIA MEMORIAL POULTRY FARk Beokennet Cumberland, 

716 IIL (10*.)—MoOabtuby <fc MORTON, DoMeland Farm, Darvel 

717 B. E. ^ H, 0.—FRANK NEAVE, Lingwood, Norwich. 

Class 404*— Leghorn Cooks or Cockerels. [Gentries, 2absent] 
728 1. (80*.) "A. WlDD, Leghorn House, Earle^town, Lancb. 

725 II, (30*.)—W. 0. Stanbuby, Haddon House, Paignton. 

728 IIL (10*.)—ARTHUR E ABOYLE, 26 Lea Eoad, Southall. 

727 E. K. k H. 0.-H. J, Tube, The Dairy, Bmaworth* 


Class 406,— Proton Leghorn Hem or Pullets* [6 entries, 1 abseut,] 

720 I. (30*,) -WALTER BUTCHER, Broadholma Belper. 

782 li. (20*.)— NroHOLAS ROSSALli Gorton’s Farm, Withnell, Oborley. 

781 Hi. (10*.)—L 0. VEBREY, The Warren, Oxshott 

731 E. H. & H» C*—Georoe a. holmes, Oottmgley Grange, Oottingley, Uingley. 

Class 400.-— Leghorn Cooks or Cookerels* [6 entries, none absent] 
786 I. (30*.)— ABBOTT <fc ANDERSON, Alexandra Poultry Form, Sunbury, 

738 II. (20*.)—Bert KIRKMAN, Ashfleld, Broughton, Preston, 

789 IIL (10*.)— George Mblsom, ll HalfaoreRo^ Han well. 

7J17 E. N. & H. O.-SMITH Harrison, Rings Cottage, Colne. 

Class Wt.’-^Blaok Leghorn Hem or Pullets. [7 entries, I absent,] 

742 1. (80*.), i 746 IIL (10*.)— SMITH HARRISON, Rings Cottage, Colne. 

741 |L (20e.V-ROBERT EDWARDS, 16 Beech Street, Baoup. 

743 E. N. k H. 0*—Bert Kirkman, Ashfleld, Broughton, Preston. 
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Class 408.— Leghorn Cbchs or Cockerels^ anij other rofour, 

[4 entries, 1 absent.] 

750 I, (30s.)—A, K FlS)Hj Holme Mead, Hnlton, Preston , 

749 II. (200—J FAIBHUBST, Holmes Cottage, Temple Roul, lIUlu\»ll, Bolton 

751 in. (10s.)— Mrs. Vbbrey, The Warren, Oxshott. 

Class 409.— Leghorn Hens or Pullets^ any other oof our 
[7 entries, none al>sent.] 

753 I. (30s.)—B olton Model POULTRY Farm, WestbouKliton, Bolton. 

756 II. (20i)—A R. Fish, Holme Mead, Hutton, Pieston. 

765 III, (iOs.)—J. Paxrhurst, Holmes Cott.igo, Temple Road, Hallintdl, Bolton. 

7,57 R. U. & H. O.-'MES. VeerEY, The W.irren, Oxbhott. 

Class 410,— Silrer Grey Dorhiyig Cocks or Cockerels, [B cntric's,] 

759 I. (30s.)— Charles Aitkenhead, stud Farm, Seahani Harbour. 

761 II. C20s.), & 760 III. (lOO-^AETHUE 0. MAJOR, Dition, Langley, Buckn. 

Class 411.— Silver Grey Dorking Hens or Pullets. [2 entrio'^.J 

763 I. (30s.), & 762 II. (20s.)—ARTHUR 0. MAJOR, Litton, Langley. 

Class 412,— Cohmred Dorking Cocks or Cockerel k [( (nitlies, non(‘ abs<‘n(. | 
765 I. (30?.)— The Countess OP DERBY, Ooworth Paik, Sunningdale, \mcoI, 

767 II. (20a.)—G eorge H. Procter, Flasa nouse, Durham. 

764 III. (10s.)—C harles aitkenhead, stud Farm. Soaham Harbour. 

Class 413.— Coloured Dorking Hem or Pullets. | (> entries, none abstnii,] 

772 I, {30s.)-A rthur C. major, Dittom Langley. 

770 n. (20s.)-CHARLES aitkenhead, StiidFann. Seahnm narhoiir. 

769 III. (10?)—The Countess op Derby, Cowtirth Park, Snnmimdah*, A soot. 

773 a. N. & H. O.-Georgb H. IROOTBR, Flafes HoiiHe, Durham. 

Class 414 .—Red Sussex Cocks, [9 entries, 1 absent.] 

782 I. (309.)— Frank H wheeler, Budge House, Mardon, Kent. 

776 n. (20s.)-B T B. OoPPARD, The Glen, MayJleld, RusS(‘X. 

775 III. (10s.)—H W. & J, B. BUNNEY, Barcombo, Sussex. 

781 E. S. & H. C.—A. Spark, M.iynard Gieen, Horoham Bond, Suhsox. 

Class 416.— Red Stmex Hem. [10 entries, 1 absent.] 

783 I. (30sm & Champion^), & 787 II. (20s.)—JOHN BAILV & SON, HeafnMd Ptmltrv 
Farm, Heathfleld, Sussex. 

700 III. (10s.)— Lord Rothschild, Tung Paj:k, HertH. 

786 R, N & H. 0.—G. FwSAN, Glynde, Lewes. 

Class ilB.^Red Smsex Cockerels, [t> entries, none absent ] 

793 I. (30s.), v& 79711. (20s.)—JOHN BAILY «& SON, Heathtleld Poultry Farm, Uoatbtlcld, 
796 in. (lOO, & ?)8 R. N. & H. 0.—LORD ROTHSOHILD, Tung l»ark, Herts 

Class 417,--Red Sfmetr Pullets. [7 eatncH, 1 absent.] 

799 I. (SOs.), & 804 III. (10s.)—J. Baily «& SON, Honthfleld Poultry Farm, ileathlleM. 

801 n. <20s.)-H T. B. OOPPARD, The Glen, Mayjtteld. 

Class 418 ,—Light Sussex (\)cks, entries, none abnent.] 

808 I. (80s.)-JAMES Hepburn, 84 OhuHt Church Siroot, Iwwleh. 

811 II. (20*.), A 809 R. K. k H. O.-OOL R. WALKER, Woodnawton, May field. 

806 III. (10?.)-JOHN baily As SON, Heathdeld Poultry Farm, HeathUedd. 

Class 419 .—Light Stmea Hem. [8 entries, none absent.] 

818 I. (30*.)-James Hepburn, 84 OhrlHt Church street, Ipnwleh, 

812 II. (208.). A 816 B. B. & H. O.-JOUK BAIL? & BON, Hwthflsld. 

814 III. (lOJd -0. F. Falkner, Surrey Poultry Farm, FiimbAm. 


Class 420. Light Sussex Cockerels, [7 entiiCs, none almtnit. | 

823 I, (30s.)-William HOIX4ES, OatlandH Farm, Weybndgc. 

^ H, (20«.)—John Baily & Son, Heathflold Poultry Fnrm, neothlleld. 

824 m. (10* )-Lord Rothschild, Tung Park, Heists. 

821 R. N. & H. 0.—0. F, FalknBR, Surrey Poultry Farm, Fjjmh im. 


Class 421 .—Light Sussex Pullets. [8 cntiies, uoni' {il)seni.) 

832 I. (80«., k Champion .**)—lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Hori^. 

827 II* (20«.)—John baily & Son, Heathflold Poultry Farm, Htailhflold 
829 III. (10a) -John ChivbrS, Wyehflekl, Cambridge. 

H. C.—VJtoUM_HODGBS, Oatlands Farm, Weybrldge. 

‘ Silver Serviette Bing given by the Susdox Pouliry Club lor tUo lient Rod Suhbox in 
OUsHcs 414-417. 

* Silver Serviette Rmg given by the Suhw*x Poultry Club for the beat Light Sumhox in 

UlASy&M 418"42j# 
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Olaas 422. i^pethied aVw.v.s#*^* (Wh^s (8 eulnes, none abbcut,] 

HIO t <305,, & Ohampion.M »S\NDRRft03Si BI^o^HUR^ Lower Lodge Poultry Farm, 
BtUingMhurwt, 

KJ7 II. (205.) NoiiMAN Krmbn, l^)peB Fmm, Bitohlmg, Kussox 
H‘i5 in. (105 ) d. KVd E. N, & H. 0. aoJlN Baily X SON, Ueathtlold 

Class 423. S/}er}fled Sn'the^ Hens [8 eatiietj, I absent] 

847 I. (30s) -JOHN BAILY & SON, HeatMeld Poultry Fcirm, He<itbIIel(l 
Hit II. (20*#) -S, B OreE, Hellingly Poultry F»irin, Helhngly. Sussex 
810 III. (lOis) PRANK H WHEELER, Bridge House, Harden, Kent. 

815 E. TS. & H. C.—Norman Ermbn, Popes Farm, Bitchlmg 

Glass 434 Speeltlcd Suisejs Ooeltei'eh. [9 entries, none absent.] 

HT)') 1. (305), sL 857 III. (105 )~LORD HOTfisOHILD, Tnng Park, Herts 
851 II. ERMEN, Popes Farm, Ditchlmg. Sussex, 

810 E. K. H. 0. - SANDERSON BROTHERS, Lower Lodge Poultry Farm, Billmgshuist. 

Class 425 SpeMed Pullets. [9 entries, none absent.] 

ar>9 I. (305,), & 863 E. N. St H. O.-JOHN BaiLY & SON, Heathfleld 
865 II. (20tf), & 868 III. (105.)‘"LORD ROTHSCHILD, Trmg Park, Herts. 

Class 426. An<wt Coeh or CochereU. [8 entries, 1 absent.] 

876 I. (805.)-THOMAS WHITTAKER, The Latmd, Accrington, 

876 II. (20«.) Joseph Eadson, Paik Villa, Iglitenbill, Burnley. 

871 lit (10s) -WILLIAM Nelson, Jumble HaUBar,Baxenden, Accrington 
809 E, N. & H. 0 .—LawreN(*B booth, Pinglo Bank, Chester. 

Class 427. -Amma Jietis or IMllet'i, [10 enfciies, 3 absent ] 

881 I (305)—'John Saunders, 24 Shadv Eood, Celli Ystrad, Rhondda Vallw. 

883 II. (20**), t& 870 E. N. St H. (3.-JOSEPH EADSON, Park Villa, IghienbiXU Burnley. 

881 III. (10«) WILLIAM Nelson, Jumble Hall Bar, Baxenden, Accrington. 


Class 428 — IF7/ifa yoltohama Cooks or (hch&t'els [4 entiles.] 

880 1, <30s) W 0. Saunders, B nevonslure Villan, Plymouth 

887 II. (205.)-MRS. L. BARNARD, Frog Hall, Wokingham. 

888 III, (10o.)» 800 E. E. & H. 0.—HRS. L. 0. PRIDEAUX, Spring Cottage, Lmdfield, 

Ilay\\ar(W Heath, 


Class 429. White Yokohama Sms or Pullets. [2 entnes.] 

891 t (80<J.)* A 893 It (20s,> -MBS. L. 0. PRIDBAUX, Spnng Cottage, Lmdfield, Haywards 
Heath. 


Class 430 .—or SpmigU Yokohama (hoks or Corkerels. 

[4 entries.] 

895 t (80(f) -E. H TlTRRBLL Ide Cottage, Ide HiU, Bevenoaks. 

893 It (205.)-MRS. L. Barnakd, Frog Hiai, Wokingham 

894 lit (105,), <& 896 E. N. St H. 0.- MRS. L 0. PjudeaUx, Spring Cottage, Lmdfield, 
Haywards Heatli. 

Class ^Zlr-^Puckiolttg or Spaugle Yokohama Mem or Pallets. 

[2 entnes.] 

HU7 I. (80«), <Si 898 II. <10a ) HRS. L. 0. 1>RIDKAUX, Spnng Cottitge, Lmdfield, Hay¬ 
wards Heath. 

Class 432, — Yokohama Cooks or CochereUt^ aag other oolour. [3 entries ] 

000 t (805) -E. H TURRELL, Ide CottageJde Hill, Sevemoaks. 

899 It (20»Ji Si OOl III, (105,1 MRS L, O. PRIDEAUX, Bpring Cottage, Lmdfield, Hay¬ 
wards uenth 

Class 433. - Tokohama Mem or Pullets^ ang otJter colour. 

[7 entnes, none absent.] 

908 I. (80«.), 906 lit (105), & 903 E. St H, 0.-H;bs. L. C. PEIDEAUX, Bpnng Cottage, 
Litulfleld, HaywardH Heath. ^ „ 

906 It (20»,) K H. TURRELL, Id© Cottage, Ide Hill, Sevenoak'3, 


Class iU.'^Prahnta Cooks or Cookm^eU. [9 entnes, 1 absent.] 
914 1. (805 )—James Lord, Hnderbank, Thornton, Poulton-le-Fylde. 

916 II. ({»».)-J. 0. lOEER, Stoke House, Devonport. 

910 Ht <10a)-ALLAN BLACK, JuN, 141 High Street, Irvme, N3. 

916 E. N. St H. 0.—S. W, THOMAS, Glasfryn, Forest Faeh, Swansea. 


t Silver Serviette Bmg given by the Sussex Poultry Club for the best Speckled 
In Classes 422*426. 
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Class iZl,--Brahma Bern or Pullets, [r> entries, 2 absent. 1 
91 h I. (309 > ALLA.N Black, JUN., Ul Hitrb Htret‘t, Irvine, N B 
919 II. <20i.^—SIDNEY FLETCHER, The Hollieb, Osmaston Koad, Doi by. 

923 III. (10s.)—ARTHUR B. WARD, Great Warlord, Mobborley, Cheshin*. 

922 E. N, & H, 0,-S W Thomas, Glasfryn, Fore>5t Fach, Sw.nise.i 

Class Cochin Cocks or Coekereh, flO entries, none absent.] 

932 I. (30s.), & 927 III. (10s.)—GEORGE H. PROCTER, Flass House, Durham 

933 II. (204..)-Robert S. Williamson, The Grange, Hednoslord, Stalls. 

930 E. N. & H. C.— Charles Thellusson, Brod&worth Poultry F.irm, Doncasb'r 
Class Cochin Hens or Pullets. [Sentries, I absent ] 

939 I, (30V) -George H. Procter, Floha Home, Durham. 

936 II. (20v.)— Mr Powell, Oipm^on Poultry Farm, Orpington, Kent 

940 III. (10s.)—W Stammers, St. Andrew s House, Greenshwl, Oolcht stor 

941 E. N. & H, 0.—CHARLES THELLUSSON, Brodsworth Poultry Farm, I)on<*aster 

Class 438. — Mahne Cocks or Coelterch [8 eutricH, none absonl. | 

948 I. (304., & Champion^, & 945 E. N, & H. 0.—MRS. TEltROr, Wispmgion llouwe, 
Cookhaxn. 

946 II. (20s)—S. W. THOMAS. Glastryn, Forest Fach, Swansea. 

949 III. (10s.)—M rs F. Herbert, Ty-Gwyn, Baglan. Mon. 

Class 439,— Malute Hetis or Pullets. [7 entries, imue absent, j 

950 I. (SOs, & Champion-*), & 956 E. N. & H. 0.—Mrs F. Herbert, 'J’v-Gwyu, Ituglan 
955 II, (20s.), & 953 III. (10s.)—MRS. Tbrrot, Wispington House, Ouokhnni. 

Class Cam pine Cocks or Cockerels. [15 entiies, 2 absent. | 

957 I. (30s, & Champion,»)-D r. 8 E. DUNKIN, OSHtudlev Road, Olapham, S.W. 

065 II. (j^s.)—W. Hunter Gandy, Agricultural School, Mitelioldean, Glow. 

902 III. (10s.)—S. Hinchliffe, Mucklestono, Market Drayton. 

958 R. H. & H 0.—RiC’HABD EDWARDS, JUN., Htaunton Old Court, Staunton ou-Aituw. 

Class 441, — (hmpine Hens or Pullets [12 entries, I absent J 
977 I. (30s)—D r. S. E Ddnkin. 68 Rtudley Rood, Olapham, S.VV. 

973 II. (20s.)—RICHARD EDWARDS, JUN., Staunton Old Court, Staunton-ou Arrow. 

981 III. (10s.)— George Reiss, 15 Market Place, Kendal. 

O?) E. N. & H. 0 —MRS. GOODE, Aldborough Lodge, Boroughbridge. 

Class 442. — Pacerolle Cooks or Cockerels. [10 entricH, 3 a)>H(‘nl ] 

992 I, (30s) T. n. JONES-PaRRY, Statham Poultry Farm, Warrington. 

990 II. (20s.)—S am W. Gould, Foxley Hall, l4ymm. 

988 III. (It^,)-TENNYSON Fawkes, I^eonard Stanley, StonehouKc 
9e1 E. N. & H. 0,-T. 0* BVRNE, Beech Hill, Wyldo Green, Birmingham. 

Class 443.— Fa ceroUe Hens or Pullets. [11 entries, 1 absent] 

loot) I. (30s.)—G eorge Betts. Goostrey, Olushire, 

IL (20v.)—T. 0. BYRNE, Beech iHIi, Wylda (4ioen, Birmingham. 

1010 IIL (10s.), & 1008 E. E, & H. 0.-OilARLES THRLLUH80N, BrodHwortli Poultry 
Farm, Doncaster. 

Class 444. Cooks or Ckwkerels. [7 entries, 1 absent,] 

1011 I. <S0e),& 1015 m. (10s .)-henry EDYB, South Biuns, Heathfleld. 

1016 II. (20h.)- X W, Stokob. Low Warden, Hexham. 

1012 R. isr, k H. 0.—B. GRBBNOP & SON, Yew Tree, Wilton. Kgn^munt, 


Class 446 Hondan Hens or Pullets. [4 entries, 1 absent. | 

1020 I. <80s.)—losEVH W. MooRB, Oakerlond Farm, Hexham. 

1018 II. (20s.)— Henry Bdyb, South Blnnfi, Heathflold. 

1021 III, (10s.)—S. W. Thoma^ Glasfryn, Forest Fach, Swansea, 


Class 446. —Coclts or Cockerels^ any other breed. [14 entries, 3 abst^nl.] 

1032 I. (304.), & 1028 E, H. & H. 0.—0. E. PlOKLES, KayjQold House, Rarby, Oolno. 
(Silver Spangle Hamburg.) 

10^ II. (20«.)-MBS G.W.Raokham,HiU House,Hethel, Norwich. (RhodeIshmd Hod.) 

1033 HI. (10«.)—John SMIT:i^ Keythorpe Hall, Leicester. (Blat^k Spanish.) 


J Silver Medal given by the Malmes Poultry Club lor the beat Malino Cook or Hen 
other than Coucou m Glasses 438 and 489, 

-* Silver Medal given by the Malines Poultry Club for the best Ooucou d« Malme 
Cock or Hen m Olatosia 438 and 439. 

^ J given through the Oampme Club for the best Uampine in Ols«ses 

440 and 441, 
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Ol&ss 44.7. oy Pullets^ tiny of/ief [10 oiitrips^ I al:>sfii('.J 

}!hu Jv TuomAkS, <JlaMfryn, Forest Faeh, awemseo. {Crdvo) 

JJv VlUKLEs, Kay field House* Karby, Colne. (BUck Hamburg.) 

10i 1 III, (lO’..) URI) MAUTlN, lU ctory Jjoilgi*, ITpwell cOrev e.) 

1060 R. N. &; H. 0. - JOHN HMITH, Koythorpe Uall, Leiceste*. (Black Spanish.) 

Class 448.— hhtfli^h Oame Jiantam Coekn. [U cnliies, none absent.] 

1057 I. (30^^.) -W XJ.H IIBYS* West Vilk* Faint, Rochdale. 

1(|.>0 n. (20s.)“W"AL'rBU Fikth, Read, BUcklmm. 

IDOIt III. (lO'J.) MiiS. T. T. Robinson, Blennerh isset, Carlisle 

100"> R, N, & H. 0.—Ma.ST15I{ R W. Peat, Nith View, Silloth, Cumberland. 

Class 449. -Old EnyUnk Game Bantam Ilpjta. [9 cntiic^s, none absent.] 

1070 I t30^.) -W. & J. n. HBYS, West Vdle. Facit, Rochdale. 

1073 II. (20v,)—MRS T. T. ROBINSON, Blennerh asset, Oarlwle. 

1007 HI. flOa) -MibS R B. BABOOOK, Rinnngton, Chtheroe. 
loou R, N. & H. 0. - WAT.TBR FIRTH, Read, Blackburn. 

Class 450.- - Modern Game Bantam Cook$^ any cohmr. 

[7 entries, none absent.] 

1031 I. (30s), (& 1077 n. (209.)—0, F. BATES, Harlow Fium, Harrogate. 

1075 in, U0s,)~MlSS R. B. BABOOOK, Rimlngton, Olltheroo. 
lOHO R, R, & H. 0. “-ITUBSON St BRIfJOS, OavendiHh House, Bamwley. 

Class 451, Modern Game Butdam 2feng, any ookmr, 

[5 entiies, none absent] 

10H3 1. <30s.) “A. M OUAnTREB, Monkholme, Thre^hfleld, Skiyton-m-Oraven. 

1083 II. (209,)—O. F. KATES, Harlow Farm, Harrogate. 

1085 III. (10s) -HUDSON <56 BRlOfJS, Cavendish Iloubc, Barnsley. 

1084 R, R. & H. 0.— Walter Firth, Read. Blackburn. 

Class 462. -idebnyht Bantam (hK'lie [6 entries, none absent], 

1088 I. (309.) -W. <Ss 3. H. UEys,WobfcVillo. Facit, Rochdale. 

1000 IL (209,)—Miss K, D. PRESTON, Bay House, BUel, Lancaster. 

1087 III. (10«,>—A, H. Fish, Holme Mead, Hutton, Preston. 

1001 E. R, ds H, 0. -RBOINAIiD Walker, The Luncs, Bitchmgham. 

Class463. Bantam Hens. [8 entries, 2 absent]. 

1096 L (80s.)—Miss K. B. PRESTON, Bay House, Bllel, Lancaster. 

1093 IL (2^.)—A. R Fish, Holme Mead, Hutton, Preston. 

1004 III. (Ws.)* W. <fc J. H. HEYS, West Ville, Faoit, Rochdale. 

1002 R. R, dt H. 0,— MISS K. B. BABOOOK, Rxmmgton, Olitheroe. 

Class 454. WyandotU Bantam [7 entries, none absent.] 

1102 L (30a.) -W. & J. H, HEYS, Wont ViUe, Fatnt, Bo<‘hdale. 

1103 IL (20i.) —Hudson <& BRIOOa Oavendwh Houbc, Bamalcy, 

1101 in. {10s.)—T om n. FURNESS, Odrlton House, Chesterfield, 

1105 R, R. in H. 0,“ -MRS, L J. MlNNITT, Ht LukcN Vicnragc, Formby, Liverpool. 

Class 466,-“ Wyandotte Bantam Uem. [5 entries, none absent,] 

1108 L (S0«.) -TOM H. FURNESS, Uurltott HoUMt\ CheBterfield. 
lIOO IL (20«.) 'Hudson <Sb BRiacts, Cavtsndish House, Bamnlcy. 

1107 lIL (10s.) - B. J, brown, Vogue, 8t. Hay, Beorrier. 
lUO R, K. & H, 0, - 3. F. Lyon, Market Weighion. 

Class 466, --yokohama Bantam Ooohe or Vooltereh, [0 entries none absent.] 
1115 L (80s.), <Sb 1U6 III. (10«),-Mrb, L. 0. PRIDEAUK, dprmg Cottage, Lmdfleld, 
IlaywardH Heath. ^ , 

UU II. (20a)~ master Vivian Powell, Old Place, Mayfield. 

1112 R. * H, 0,—F. J. B. OHATTEBTON, 34 Elm Park Road, Fmchley. 

Class ’^Yokohama Bantam Mena or Ballets, [4 entries.] 

1120 I, (30s.). <fc 1121 II. (20 j?.)-MR 8. L. 0 PEiDEAUr, Spnng Cottage, Lindileld, 
Haywards Heath. ^^ ^ i-i 

1118 111 (10s) -F. J. B. OHATTBBTON. 34 Elm Park Road, Finchley. 

1119 R, k ISL, 0.—F. Alek. Giles, MiH House, Bixley, Norwich. 

Class 468 -Bantam OoeUi any other variety. [IS entries, 1 absent.] 
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Glass 459,- Bantam TIens, any ot/o-r ranmu [i» ciiliics, nniu' ijImmiI | 

1130 I. (SOsJ—CHARLES TUELLUSSON, Bmlswoitli PouUiN Funu, Duix I'-hi 
liar) II, t20s.)—(>. F. BATES, Hnrlow Farm. 

1137 III. (IOa^-W. & J, H. HEYS, Wc^t Villo, Fai-it, Rochdale 

1136 R. R. & H. O.—ll. Fletcuek IlBAUNbUAW, Uurlou C(S Not I lU'iham. 

Class 460. —Ayleahanj BmftPH or Burka^ hrrd prior to 1011. 

[6 entries, H absent.] 

1115 I, (30s.)—Henry Bay. Northumberland Villa, Malvern LniTr. 

1148 II. (205 W, HUNTLY & SON, nirsel Poultry Farm, Ooldarream. 

1147 III. (llhO-P.H. JENNINGS, Ooektield Hall, Bury SI. FdniimaM 

Class 461 .—Aijleskunj Drahen or Bucha, hred /w 1011. [1 entries.] 

1153 I. (30v.), & lino II. (20a)— WILLIAM B. BYQOTT. Ryelnll House, Wiuw, Oakham 
1161 III. (10a)— J, HUNTLY & SON, Hirsel Poultry Farm, OolclHiream. 

1152 R. R. k H. 0,—W. WOODS, Carlton Road, Worksop. 

Class 462.— Bouett Broken or Burk,% kred prior to 1011. 

[0 entries, 1 absent.] 

1155 1. (80a)— William B. Bygott. Byehill House, Wmji, Oakham, 

1157 II. (20a)— WILLIAM Q. King WELL, Bart moor Poultry Farm, South Hnavt. 

1169 III. (10a)— W. WOODS, Carlton Road, Worksop. 

line R. R. & H, 0.—J. HUNTLY <fc Son, Hlrsel Poultry P.inu, Coldstream. 

Class 463.— JRtmen Broken or Buekn^ bred 1911. [4 cutrioH, 1 absent*] 

1163 I. (30a), & 1160II. (20a)— William B. Bygott, Ryelnll Housts Wiraf, Oakham. 

1161 III. (lOif.)—J. E. B. MOYSEY, Vonton, Totnes. 

Class Orpinyfou Broken or Bnrk^ bred prior to 1911. 

[3 entries.] 

1165 I. (30a)— W, WOODS, Carlton Road, Worksop 

1166 IL (20s.), & 1164 HI. (lOiJ.)-J. B. D. MOYSEY, Vontou. TotncH. 

Class 465,— Blue Orpington Broken or Bucka^ bred )'/) 1911. [2 entru^a.] 

1167 I, (30?.), & 1168II. (20a)-J. B. I J. MOYSEY, Teuton, Totnes, 

Class 466. —Broken or Buckn^ any other breeds hredt prior (o 19U* 

[7 entries, 1 absent.] 

1176 I. (SO?.) -ROBERT S. Williamson, The Gmufte, tledm^siortl. 

1173 II. (20s.)-CLIFFORD B. MILNE, Woodside CottaKC, Whaley firldgts 

1171 III. (10«.)—J, Huntly & SON, nirsel Poultry Farm, (Dol( I stream. 

1172 R. R. & H. 0.-W. G, KiNGWELL, Bartmoor Poultry Farm, South Brent. 

Class i%1,—Braken or Buokn, any other breeds bred in liH I 
[5 entries, iioiio absent.] 

1178 I. (^.), <fc 1180HI. (10a) “W. G. KiNGWELL, Dartmoor Poultry Farm,Htmth Br<mt, 

1170 H. (20a)-abbot Brothers, Thuxton, Norfolk. 

1177 R. R. & H. a,-J. Huntly & Hons, IlirHel Poultry Farm, (JohlHtream. 


Olasa 468.— Oonden^ ony rariety. [0 ontrii»H, 1 
1183 I. (80a)- WILLIAM B. BYOOTT, Ryriull Houho, Wiu«, Oakham. 
1185 IL (20 a)-F.E. JENNINGS, Oocklleld Hall, Bury Ht.WdmundH. 
1187 HI. (RB.)—W. Woods, Oariton Road, Workaop. (M’oulouMe.) 
1X88 R. R. ^ H. a-TEOMAB ABBOT, Wymomlhain. (Toulouwa.) 


alrntmt, j 
(Toulouw*.) 
(Mmlnien.) 


Class 469.— Bme^ any variety, [8 entriew, 2 absent.] 

1197 I. (80<.), <& 1196 II, (20#,)-W. WOODS. Carlton Roud, Worksop. (Wmbdon uiul 
Toulouse.) 

1193 HI. (10#.) -WILLIAM B. BYGOTT, RyohiU House, Wing, Oakhuin. ('ro^l«UH(^) 
im R, R. H. O.-Abbot Brotiierh, Tlmxton, Norlolk, (KmlaUm.) 


Class 4i70*-Skirkey Oockn, [10 entries, 1 absent.] 

WENDBN, JiOWor Farm, Bowford, Manningtree. 
1201 III, (10 #.)—Gage Harper, Masons Bridge, Ihbydon, Ipswich. 

1198 R. R. & H, 0.—Thomas Abbot, Wymondham. 


Class 471 .—Turkey Bern, [11 entries, ! absent.] 

t (30O-THOMAS abbot, Wymondham. 

(Gladys m. Williams, Stan way Manor, Rushbury, Church 

1212 HI. a0s*)--WiLLiAM Johnson, Rushbury, Church Stratton. 

1211 R. R. & H. 0.—Gage Harper, Muhohs Bridge, Rayden, Ipswich. 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE OF THE 
UNITED ICINODOM. 

Butter. 

Class 472. Btures of Tmelro 2-ifh, jRoIls or &/Vf(rpit of Butter, inmJe lOith 
not more than 1 j)pr rent, of mlt, [1 entnes.J 

1 I. ( £4.) -SOLOEBAD OO-ODBRATIYE DAIRT HOOIETY,LTD., Limenck Junction, 

2 n. <^^2.) Mils. 0. M, MoHSTOail, Havenng Park, ilomford. 

I in. (<tl.)-ADFRED Rioharu ilooLB, I^axford, Pattingham, Wolverhampton 
:i E. E. & H. O.-OlIAKTiKS Pridkaux, The Orange, Motcomhe, Dorset 
Class 473.—Two Pound'i of Freak Blotter, mitlmit any i>aU, made up in 
plant pounds from Hire nnllt of Ckannel Island, Beron, or South JOeron 
flattie and then' erosses. [19 entiles, 3 absent.] 

J] (£2») -Hill W. Oambron GUi/U BT., Frilsham House, Newbury. 
ii2 IL (jCI*) -Mrs frank ward, Burnvlllo, Brentor. Tavistock. 

21 III. (10s) -MRS, AMRLTA XTndbrwood, Wards Ooombo, Little Gaddesden, Berk- 
uamHt(‘<l 

7 E. E, & H. 0.—Rttssbll J. Colman, Crown Point, Norwich. 

Class 474. --Two Pounds of Fmh Bviter, without any salt, tuade up in plain 
pounds from the milk of Cattle of any breed or eross other tha/n those 
mentioned in Class ^T^. [U entries, none absent,] 

27 I. {JE2») -MRS. 13. A, UlOKS, Clare Hill, Pyrton, Wathngton 
;i2 II. (wCl.) -OilARLBa PRIDBAU:^ The Grange, Motcombe, Dorset. 

21 III. <10v.)—M bs, Minnie stokes, Heddon House Dairy, Wylam-on-Tynu. 

2.2 R. K. & H. Oi-XsOm RbndlBSHAM, Bendlosham Hall, Woodbndge. 

Class 476,—'/V/v) Patnds of Fresh Butter, sliahtly salted, made up in plain 
pounds from the milk oj Channel Island, Beron, or South Beium Cattle and 
their emmes, [22 mines, 2 absent.] 
no I. (i?2.)-HiQrsMlTND NEUMANN, liaynham Hall, Fakenham. 

27 IL <£h) SIR GEOROK FauDBL-PHILLTPA Bt^ G.OXB,BaUsP ark, Hertford. 

B8 III, {!()«,■)—MBS. B For WOOD, Jersey Farm, Xiiimport Hall, Northampton. 

47 E< K. & H. O.—MRS. 0. M, MoliTTOSH, Havenng Park, Romford. 

Class 470.— Pounds of Fmh Butter, sligJvtly salted, made up in plain 
pounds from the mllh if Cattle of any breed or oross other than those 
mentioned in C^ass 476. [18 entries, 1 ab&ent.J 


iingham, Norwich 
Htroui 

6f> E* H. Si H* 0. W. A Btrser, The Rookery, Q^reat BUingham, Attleborough. 

Class iffThree Pomds qf Fresh B^dtor, slightly salted, mde up in 
pomds In the most attraotlre marhetable designs. [6 entries, none absent.] 

HO L 

U m/ 

OUii €t$»-^Three Pounds of Ft'esh Butter, slightly salted, made up in 
pounds andt pmW in mn-returnable bosfes for transmission by rail or 
paroel post. [6 entries, none absent.] 

H5 L Mrs, L. R, MiLDON, Higher Mead gown, Raokenjerd, North Devon. 

88 11. Cltfi.v-W. A. Bush, -The Rookery, Great BllJngham, Attlehorougb. 

S4 llL flOsJ -Mrs. j* GoodeRHAM, North Lopham, Thetford. 

Olieese. 

Made ia 1011. 

Cl$ss 470 .—Cheddar Cheeses, of not less thorn, 50 lb. eaoh* 

[9 entries, 1 absent.] 

«« L Ar^EXANDER 0R0% Knock^n Farm, Maybole. N,B. 

01 II. (if8a)*^HEBBERT PlOKFORD, Wei^tlands Farm, Melksham. 

§2 In. ci2.HROBEBT BTBYEN^N, Boghend, GiOstoiv Aymhire. 

82 IV / 6gL)-^FRANBC POBTOH, WhitcoTObe Dairy, Oorton Denham, Sherborne 
06 ^ O.—HaEBY TRAVERS, MiddlH Farm, Sutton Dltcheat, Bath, 

NN 2 
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Class 480.—T/ow Cheddar Truckles. [10 enhies, 1 alisont,] 

07 I, tif3,)—ALEXANDBR CEOSS, Knoefedon Farm, Mnybole N.B 
103 II. (^62.1—BOBEET STEVENSON, Boffhoiwl, Galston, AyrsUire. 

101 III. (jfflO-HBEBBRT PlOKFORD, Westlands Farm, Mclkshain. 

102 R. N. & H. O.—Feank PORTCH, IVliitcombo Dairy, Coifon Denham, Hlierhorne. 

Class 481. —Three Coloured Cheshire Cheeses^ of mf Jess than 10 Ih. each. 
[16 entries, 2 absent.J 

116 I. CHARLES PRICE On&ion, BBosmere. 

120 II. (jC3.)— Mrs. Wallet, Prankton, Oswestiv. 

10ft III. (jC 2.)~PBTER DUTTON, Hoofield Hall, Unxlcy, Chosfor. 

Ill IV. W. H. HOBSON, Blakenhall, Nantwicli. 

115 E. N. & H. C.— MBS. Mart NINIS, Leij^hton Grange, Crewe. 

Olass 482. —Three Uncoloured Cheshire Cheeses^ of not Je^s than 10 Ih. each. 
[11 entries, 1 absent.] 

130 I. (ir4.)— Charles 1>RI0E, Onston, Ellesmere. 

132 II. Mrs. Wallet, Fiankton, Oswestry. 

125 III, (je2 .)—Peter Dutton. Honlield Hall, Tluyloy, Chohter. 

126 IV. (jei.l~0. F. Hobson, Weslon Hall, KcclesUall. 

127 E. E. & H. C.-W. H. HOBSON, Blakenhall Nantwich. 

Class 483. —Three DouUe Glouoester Cheeses, of not less than 22 Ih. each. 

[7 entries, none absent.] 

136 I. (je4.1~HERBERT PlOKFORD, Westland^ Farm. Melkah.itn. 

133 II. CROTDBN DAIRY ASSOCIATION, Oroxden, Boeestor, RtuiTord. 

139 III. (jC2.)—W. H. Wbbkbs, Sundays Hill Farm, Falllold, 01o“i. 

137 rV. (jCI.)—FRANK PORTCH, Whitcombe Dairy. Gorton Denham, Hherhorne. 

138 E. N. &H. 0.—A. STONE <& Son, Huilingpot, Douitmg, Hhepton Mnllet, 

Class 484. —Three Lancashire Cheeses, not orer 12 11). each* 

[.1 entries, none absent.] 

141 1. (je3.)-~J'AMBS OOWPB, Fir Trees Farm, Goosnargh, Preston. 

140 11. ( 46 : 2 .)—JOHN BEE, Bulsnape Hall, Goosnargh, Preston. 

142 III. (jCI.)—Thomas a. Crook; Ohesham Houho, Kirkham. 

143 E. K. & H. O.-Eobbrt Hatdooe, Bound Bush Farm, Ihmloigh, MUdon. 

Olass 486. —Three Stilton Cheeses. [15 entries, none absent.) 

1611. (jSS.)—Henry Morris, Saxelbye, Melton Mowhray. 

155 11. John smith, Gaddosby, Loieoster. 

147 III. (iCl.)—M bs. C. PAIBBEOTHBR, Beeby, Leicestor. 

160 E. N. & H, 0.—JOSEPH HALL, Stathem, Molten Mowbray. 

Olass 486.—7%rw Wensleydnte Cheeses, Stilton Shape. 

[5 entries, none absent.] 

163 1. i£Z*h ALFRED BOWNTREB, Kirkby Overblow, Pannal, YorkM. 

181II. U2.)--J0HN Horner, Sharp HHl Middlohnm. Yorks. 

162 III, (i?i.)-H orticultural Oollbob, RUidley ciaHtle, Warwiekwinre, 


Older and Perry. 

names of the Truits from which the Cider or Perry is stated hy the ttxhthitoi to 
have been made are added after the addiess of the Exhibitor. In Classes -IHft, 192, 493, 
and 494 the date ofmakiny Is also yiven. 


In Classes 4H9, 192, 492, 


01ass487 *—Cashs of Lry Cider, of not less than IH, and not more iha)% 30 
gallim, made in 1910. [11 entries, I abwnl.] 

Kft TTBros, Sbepton Mdlet. (Liidies' Ib^artH, Re»l and Chiw'l 

8v AxmrtiHtor. (Mbted FrnltK.l 

Sutton Montis, Sparkford, HonierHot. (Bnyal and 
White Jersey, Davis’ Favourite, and Cap of tiberty.) 

Class 488 ,—Cashs of Sweet Cider, of not less than \H,mid md more than 30 
gallons, made in 1910. [17 entries, I absent] 

1811. (ir4, & caiampion.1)-^ J. DAvra, Sutton Montis, Bparktord. 

,«« ahd White Jerseys Davis’ Favourite, and Cap ol Llht‘rty.) 

ISO n. (-^2 .)—Hubert j. Davis. (Mantor’s Jersey, White Jersey, HornerK, and 
iLingston Black,) 

k Hparkford. (Boyal and White 

Jersey, White Close Pippin, Gorton Pippin, and Kingston Black.) 


I OhaUe] 
exbihit in 


'by the Older Growers of the Wort of BnglMDd for the beet 
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01aft$ 480. - Citsks of (Mery of mt 7m than IR, at^d nof more than Ito t/atlons^ 
made prermo^ to lUlO, [5 entries, none absent.] 

104 L (jC4)i lOf) II. {4?2.)—Thomas Stone, Axe Talo Oirtor Works. Axmmster. 
(Mixed Fruit, 1900). 

U)6 III. (AT.) TrLLBY BkOS., Shepton Mallet. (Homor, Dovts, and Bt*cl .lud White 
,)erM(»v, VH)9) 

Class 490. jOotm Bottles of Dry Cider^ made hi 1910. 

[ 9 entries, none absent.] 

2(lt 1. <A*4,)-TnoMAS STONE. Axe Vale Older Works Axxnmsh'i. (Mixi d Fruit.) 

905 II. (A2,)-TrLnKIY BROS., Shepton Mullet (Ladies’ Hoaits. Chisel Jeiscy, and B<>d 
Jei MoyH 1 

90(i III. lAl.) Tilley Bros (TlQrneislCmjjfstoTi Blacks and FienebJeisovs) 

Class 491,— Bozen Bottler of Sweet Cid>e)\ made in 1910. 

[29 entries, none absent] 

23;i L (A’4, k Champion. ‘ D-Tillby Bros., Shepton Mallet. (Iloineis, Bed Jeisev, and 
LkIu's’ Ilearl.) 

2)7 II, (<C2.) HERBERT 3 DAMS, Sutton Monti«s, Sparktord. (Master’s Jeiscy, White 
Jersey, Homer, and KingHlon Blach.) 

229 ill, (Al.) -Thomas stone, Axe Vale Cider Works, Axminbter. (Mixed Fniit.) 

227 B. N, ^ H. 0.' James Sl vtter A Oo, Puxlord, Carapden, QIok. (Kmifston Bkick.) 
Class 492.— Bozen Bottles of Cider, made prerious to 1910. 

[10 entries, none absent,] 

244 I. (A4.) nHNRY WHITEWAY, Whimple, Devon (Mixed Fruit, 1909.) 

229 II. (A*2), A2tOK. U. k H. 0.—Thomas stone, Axe Vale OidtT Wo^k^ Axmmster. 
(Mixed Fruit, 1909.) 

242 Ili. (Afl.)—TtLLEY BROS., Shepton Mallet. (Doves, HomerN and Bed Jersoys 1909.) 
Class 493.- One Boren Bottles of Brtj Perry. [7 entries, 1 absent.] 

(No Awiird.] 

Class 494. -One Dozen Bottlei> of Sweet Perry [U entries, none absent.] 
257 I. ((C4.)~*UBNRy MASON, WithiiiKton, Herelord. (Taynton Squash, 1907.) 

204 11, (jfE.) TILLEY BROS., Shetitoii Mullet (Butt and Oldfield, 1910) 

266 ill. (Al.) -TlENliY WHITEWAY, Wliimple, Devon. (Mixed, 1009.) 

262 B. B. k H. 0.-JAMES HLATTER A Oo., Paxford, Oamiidon, Glos. (Oldfield, 1910.) 


Wool. 

0/1911 CUp. 

Class 496.— Fleeees of Leieeider or Border Leicester Wool. 

[1 entries, none absent.] 

aOH X. (AS.), 270 11. (A2), A 269 III. (AD— GEOEGB HARRISON, Oamford Hall, DarhnR- 
ton, (Leloester TearUnff Hokb.) 

Class 496, ^Three Fleeces of himoln Wool. [5 entries, none absent,] 

271 I. (A8.)—Tom OASSWBLL, Bointon, Folkingham. (Yearlings.) 

Class 407.—f/t/w Meem <f /Cent or Romney Mtmh Wool. 

[17 entries, none absent.] 

285 X. (ASJ-BOBEET KENWARD, Udimore, Bye, (Yearlmaa.) 

2H2 |l, (A8.)- L, H. A O. W. FINN. Westwood (5oUrt. Favorsham. (Two Hhear Wethers) 
370 111. (Al.)—OH A BLEB FILE. Elham, Canterbury. (Yoarlings.) 

2B0 E, N. k H. 0.—Arthur Finn, Westbroke House, Lydd. (Two Shear Bweis) 
Class 498.— Three Fleem of any other Long Wool. [II entries. 2 abseul.] 

294 X. (AS.) - Lord Henry BENTINOK, M.P., Underley nail, Kirkby Lonsdale. (Wens- 
leydale Young Ewes.) 

203 n. (A2.)-LP»D Henry BENTINOK, M.P. (Wenslcydale YearlineKwo Hogs) 

J108 in. (Al.)-Tn:E ElORS. OF THE LATE THOMAS WILLIS, Oarperby, Yorks. 
(Wensleydalc Yearling Hogs.) 

209 E. E. k H. 0.— Thomas Parlour, Middle Farm, Dalton-on-Tees. (Wonsleydale 
Yearling Hogs.) 

Class 499.— Fleem of Soidhdovm Wool. [8 entries, none abseiit.] 

305 1. <A8), A 304 III. (AL)-~P. H. AjrBTKUTHBR-QouaH-OALTHORFE Elvetham HalL 
Winchflel£ (Yearlings.) „ v j, t ^ x 

807 IX. fA2)-w. M Cazale t, Fairiawne, T o nbrid ge. (Yc^arhng Teg^) 

1 OhnlletjrOui^grven by the Cider Growers ot the We«^t of England for the Inst 
exhibit In Orfl8He*i 467*492. 
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Class 500,—17/ Fleeee,^ of Skf'Op.shtff IfW. [5 entries, none «ibsenl.J 
ril4 I. r jC3j—A. N. HBNDEBSOX, "street Ashton House, Lutterworth. <Tearlmp Ew»‘s ) 
3W U. i£2u ^ 313 III. SALE A SON, Atherstone. (Hogs.) 

Class 501.— Tffrp^ Fleocps of Sujfolli Wool. [1 entry.] 

[No Award.3 

Class 502.-7% rfo Flerees of amj other Short Wool. [ lU entries, none abheiit. J 
:i2T I. < AH.f—L aTID J. TH02LAS, Talachddu, Brecon. (Eyeland Yearling Ewes.) 

320 II. Hugh a. CHSISTT, Llangoed Castle, Llyswen, Brecon. (Ryeland Sheai*- 
ling Hog«a,l 

313 in. (Afl.J—F. H. ANSTRUTHEE-Gough-CALTHORPE, Blvetham Hall, WmchOeld. 
< Hampshire Down ) 

321 E. H. & H. 0.—Hugh a. CHBISTY. (Ryeland Yearhng Hogs.) 

Class 503.— Three Fleecea of WeM Wool. [3 entries, J absent.] 

331 I, <ir3,)~MRS XT. K. WynNB-Finch, Voela^ Bettws-y-coed. (Yearling Wethers.) 
333 11. (^e2 .)—Mbs it E WTNNB-FINCH. (Two-Shear Wethers.) 

329 III. (Ai.)—H. O. Ellis, Tyhendre,Bangor. (YearlingWethers.) 

Class 504.— 77iree Fleecer of Chenat Wool. [8 entries, 2 absent.] 

I. (i?3), & 33(1 II. (^2.)— Robert Graham, Auchengassel, Twynholm, N.B. (Year¬ 
ling Hogs.) 

339 IIL \4h,& 340 E, N. & H, 0.—JACOB RoBSON, Byrnesb, Otterbum, (Yearling Hogs.) 

Class 505. —Tliree Fleecer of Scoteh Wool. [7 entries, none absent.] 

344 L (^3.)~Johr DABGUE, Bumeside Hall, Kendal. (Yearling Ewes.) 

340 11, (ir2), & 345 HI. (A*L)—ROBERT GRAHAM, Auchengassel, Twynholm, N.B. 
»Yearling Ewes and Yearling Hogs.) 

342 E, E. &H. C.~CHRISTOPHER CULLBY, West Bitchbum, Alnwick. (Yearling Bwen.) 

Bread. 

Bread made fnon Stooe-gnmftd Floor. [U2 entries, 8 a])seiii.] 

307 L i£Z.\—VriLUAM DREDGE, 49 & 51 Xteado\( Road, Leed-^ 

3N» II. UD—FRBDERICK O. brock, 2U Church Street, Kinghton-on-Thunies. 

437 IIL (10<.)—LAt3BNCE Witt, 34 Heath Twackenhiim. 

379 E. E. & H. 0.—G. P. HAwkins, 48, Sidney-^treet, Cambridge. 


HIVES, HONEY, AND BEE APPLIANCES.^ 

Class 50B,—(\)Uectii)m of Him atid AppUanoee. [3 entrieh.] 

460 I. lee & Son, 4 Martineau Road, Highbury, N. 

401 II. (A2.)-W. P. MBADOW& Syrion, Leicester, 
m. (i?L)-B. H. TAYLOR, Welwyn, Herts. 

Class 507.— Him^for general me^ unpainfed. [12 entries,] 

488 L (20*.)-Abbott BBoa, Southall Middlesex, 

474 n. G. T0NSTALL, Ashfi^, Eainhill, Lanes. 

468 HL <10«.)*-James Lee & Son, 4 Martmeau Road, Higbhiir>, N. 

471 E. E. & fi, a.-W. P. MEADOWS, Syston, Leicester. 

Class 508.— Sim, for Cottager^ use. unpainted. f 4 entries I 
478 I. (SOal-E. H. TAYLOR, Welwyn, Herts. ic«.j 

476 II,(1S«,>-JAME3 Lee & SON, 4 Martineau Road, Highbury. N 

475 m, (I0tf.)-GOODBURN BROS., Eock Road, Millfleld, Peterborough 

477 R. E. & H. O.—W. P. MEADOWS, Syston, Leicester. 

Glass 609.— Fhetraetarg.’^ [2 entrieh.j 
(80 I, (I5«.) ~W. P. Meadows, Syston, Leicester. 

Class m.^-^Ohserraiorg Sim, with not Im mn three Brood Framea, with liees 
and Queen, [2 entries.] 

481 I, (80s.)-Goodbubn Bros., Rock Road, Millfleld. Peterborough 

482 n.(15s.>-JAM]as Lbb a son, 4 Mar^u Roa^^ghbu^ 

Class 611,— with Bee-heeping, to wh'wh no prize has 
hem mearded at a Show ef the B,A.S.M. [8 entries ) ^ 

480 I. H. Taylor, Welwyn, Herts. 

J ^ses given by the BriHah Bee Keepers: Association. ---- 

» Priaes given by Mr, T.W. Cowan. 
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Glass 512,— Honey.^ [14 entries ] 
n03 1. aOaJ-H. W. SA.UNDERS, 4;i Croxton Road, Thettoixl. 

50(1 n. (7«. 6d.)-~W. 1. NobmaN, Harpley Mills King's 'Lyn-n 
m Gei^fi^te of Merit.—H. Theobald, Brundall, Norlolk. 

406 R. K. &; H. 0,—W. H, GA55E, Aldeby Grange, Bercles 

Glass 613. -Run or JSxfraoted Ligtit-eoloured ITofiey, [12 entries.] 
r>U I. (10s.)—R. W. Lloyd, 2, Norwich Road, Thettord. 

515 II, (7s. 6d.)—H. W. kSaunders, 43 Croxton Road, Thetlord. 

Certificate of Merit.—W. J. Noeman, Harpley Mills, King's Lynn. 
o09 R. Iff. & H. C.— A. E. JACKSON, 103 Chalk Elvedon 

Class 514. —JSxhihits of 7tot less thun 1 Ih. of the Produce of the 
Exhibitor's Ajplary. [4 entries.] 

520 I. (7s. Bd.)—H. W. Saundees, 43 Croxton Road, Thetford. 
ol8 H. (54>~J. Maybe, HembUngton, Norwich. 

517 R. R. & H. C.—Miss H. Lbavbe, Lethenngsett, Holt. 

Glass 516, —ColUctice Exhibits of Four Seat ions of Comb lloney^ of any year; 
Four Jarx of Run or Extracted Light Coloured Honey, if any year ; and 
1 lb. of Rees Wax. [6 entries.] 

531 1. (20s.)—W. F. FAKB, Great Masbingham, King's Lynn. 

623 II. (lOe.)—B L J^YER, Hemhlington, Nor\neh. 

Glass 616.— Go mb Honey [9 entries.] 

530 I. (20s.)—R obert Robson, Cheviot street, Wooler. 

534 III. (l()s.)—W. J. Woolley, Bridge Street, Evebham. 

Glass 517.— Run or Extracted Light-coloured Homy. [13 entries.] 

543 I. (20^.)—R. Morgan, The Apiary, Oowhndge. 

538 II. (15s.)-E>R. S. Elliot, Southwell, Notts. 

542 III. (10s.)- David Hancox Deddmgton, Oxon. 

644 R. R. & H. 0, JAMES PEABMAN, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

Glass 518. —Run or Extracted Mediutn or Darh-wloured Honey, 

[4 entries.] 

651 11. (15s.)- J. PEABMAN, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

648 III, (10s.)—A. B. Dell, Leigh, Lancashire. 

Glass 519.— Granulated Homy, [8 entries.] 

662 1. (20s.)-nJ. BOYBS, Queen’s Head Hotel, Cardiff. 

668 II, (i5ji.)-^A. W. WEaTHBBHOGQ, WiBoughton, Lincolnshire. 

669 III, (10s.)-^J. Woods, Nettleworth Manor, Mansfield. 

Glass 520.— Honey.^ [28 entries.] 

566 I. (30s.)—R. BROWN & SON, Flora Apiary, Somorsham. 

6^ IL (16s.)—R. H. Baynes, 61 Bridge Street, Oambndge. 

679 in. (10#.)—H, THEOBALD, Brundall, Norfolk. 

Glass 1521,-“iiiAW or Extracted Light-coloured Homy. [16 entries.] 

586 I. (SOs.)—B. H. BAYNES, 51 Bridge Street, Cambridge 
687 II. (158.)—B, brown a Son, Flora Apiary, Somersham. 

C®8 IDU (108.)^R. W. LLOYD, 32 Norwich Ro^, Thetford. 

594 R. R. 6Ji K. d—L. W. Matthews, Great Bollxight, Chipping Norton. 

Class 522.— or Metraxted Medium or JOarh-ooloured Homy, 

[12 entries.] 

600 I. C20a)-^. E. BI35LSON. Oranford* Kettering. 

5yl II. (16s.)—A. D. BOULDER, Boughton Monchel&ea, Maidatone. 

804 IIL <10a)-B. E. GK>oding, Naeton Road, Ipswich. 

699 R. R.. U, 0 .—R. H. BA YNES, 51 Bridg e Street, Cambridge. _ 

T^triea in Classes 512-616 ^y be made by members of the North Norfolk Bee 
Keeoers Association. 

a Entries in Classes 616-617 can only be made by residents in Obeshire, Oumbertod 
Derbyshire, Durham, Herefordshire, I^kncashiriA J^^cesteighire, Lmootasyre. Mpu- 
moutSashSii Horthuinberlatid, Nottinghamabire. Rutland, Shrowhire, Stafforoshirev 
WarwidfciSure, Westmorland, Wotoeetemhire, Torkshire, tbe Isle of Man, Ireland* 
^otiLsuad, or Wales. . 

» Entries in Olaases 620^ can only be made by residents In Bedfordshire, Berkshire, 
Buokinshaumhire, Gamtodgesbire, Oomwall Devon, Dorset, Essex, Gloucestershire, 
Etoffire^^ordahtre, HimtingdottsbirA^^ Midctoex, Norfolk, 

No505ampto»shirey Oxfordahirei Someopset, Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, or Wiltshire. 
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Class 523.— (h*amfhife(i lhne\j. [i> entrit^sj 
♦'!*? I. <20».>“-A. S. HOARE, Trevolliinl, Saltash, Coinwall. 

♦U3 II. <i5s,)--E. Brown a Son Flora Apiar>, Somersh.iin 

t>l4 III. dO'fJ—GoODBtraN BHOTHEEb, Koek Boad, Millfield, Peterborough. 

Class 524.— SkuVoiv Framefi of Coml) Honey^ for extracting, [<> entries.] 
024 I. (20s. )—E. C. R. WHITE, Xewtou Toney, Salisbury. 

020 II. (15s.l~E. Brown & son. Flora Apiary, Somersham. 

021 III. <10s.)—W. SI. GtAZE, Aldeby Grange, Becclev. 


Class 625. —Heather Honey, [9 entiies.] 

02.1 I, <20s.*-j. Berry, Llanwrst X. Wales. 

b32 II. a5s,>~ALEX VNDER WHITE, 25 OlaisDoek Street, Old Cuinnoek. 
t2i> in. (10«.>~A. F. Borland, TheKnowt, Cumnock. 

6(20 E. U. & H. 0.~-M. T. LA3IBOLL, Sydenhurst, Ohiddmgfold, Surrey. 

Class 526. —Heatlier Mixture Extracted Honey. [7 entries,] 
635 I. (20 s.)-William Dixon, 27 Central Road, Kirkgate, Leeds. 

640 II. Woods, Nettle worth, ilanor, Afansfleld. 

630 III. <10s.>—*J. PEARMAN, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

634 E. K. & H. C.—W. E. BROOKING, ISIarlborough, Kmgsbridge, Devon. 

Glass 627. —Best and Mod Attractive Displays of Honey. 
[7 entries.] 

641 I, R. Brown 4& son. Flora Apiary, Somerbham. 

645 II. (20A)—William Dixon, 27 Central Road, Kirkgate, Leeds. 

617 III. tlOs.)—J. PEARMAN, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

6i3 E, H. k H. C.—A. S. Dell, Leigh, Lane i shire. 


Class 528. —Exhibits of not less than 2 lb, of WaXy the Produce of the 
Exhibitor'*s Apiary. [9 entries.] 

646 I. (10i.J-R. H. BAYNEa 61 Bridge Street, Cambridge. 

656 II. (7s. E. 0. R. WHITE, XewtonTonov, Salisbury. 

651 III, PE.1BMAN, Penny Long Lane, Derby, 

655 E. K. & H. 0.—J. E0WL.4NDa Idaes Apiaries Pwllheli, North Wales. 


Class Exhibits o^t not less than 3 lb. of the Produce of the 
Exhibitor'*s Apiary. [5 entries,] 

657 I. J Berrt, Llunwrst, North Wales. 

660 II. (T'i. 6d.)—J. PB4RMAN, Penny Long Lane, Derby. 

i»59 III. (55 .)-Goodbtjrn Brothers, Rock Road, Millheld, Peterborough. 

661 B. N. & E. C. —E. 0. R. WHITE, Newton Toney, Salisbury. 

OUsB 536 .—Honey Vinegar. £3 entries.] 
m I. (7<, 6d.>~E BROWN & Son, Flora Apiary, Somersham. 

6tt3 II. W. K IR BY, 17 Pnory l^ad, Knowle, BristoL 

664 Certificate of Merit.—J. PEARMAN, Penny Long Lane, Derby 


Class 531, — Mead, [4 entries.] 

rt ^ Monks Acre Apiary, Andover. 

(Wrt n. <5«.)—H, Brown & son, Flora Apiary, Somersham. 

686 Certificate of Merit—E. Aujbn, Tusmore, Bicester. 

Olass Exhibits of a practical or interesting nature eonneofed with 

Bee-cfUture, not mentiofied in the foregoing Classes. [2 entries.] 

660 I, (lOt.)— Jl, R. DbiAi, Leigh, Lancashire. 


670 Certificate of Merit-WnilAM Dixon, 27 Central Eoad, Kirkgate, Leeds. 

tHm 583.— tjf a teientife nature, not mentimed in the foreemiw 
llaeitet, to which no prize hat been awarded at a Show of the 
[No entry.] 


BUTTER-MAKING COMPETITIONS. 

Mondayy June 2Bth. [26 competitors,] 

?? TT B. M. Hern, Prospect Farm, The Hey wood. Dias 

li Itt HHiLs, Poplars Farm, LeavenheatlL^Omchester 

16 III. B. M. ^AREOW, Olaypits Farm, Bishop’s Stortlord 

10 rr. WL>-^JtIsa OutB B. BROOKE, Stm^eoa^FaiuLSvdouD!^ 

T? n Bookery, Great illHngb^ jftltotoougli. 

15 E« H. & H. C* Mi ss Mat Sexton, Holly Farm, Heywood, Diss. 
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Tuesday^ June 27th [25 competitors.] 

?} U 5j)-~Miss MARaARBT Undsay Nisbet. Lordship, Hmxton, Great Chesterford 
41 U. Mbs Jajmes O. Snell, Bnindwh Hall Framlingham. 

§9 Miss Harriet Nichols, Highgate Farm, Runham, Great Yarmouth, 

35 ly. (i:L)*~MiSS MAY E. PYMAR The Lodge, Kemunghall Thetford 
44 V, (lO^.l—Miss Dorothy B King, Bolwich Farm, Marsham, Norwich 
37 R, N. & H. 0.—Mi&s Dorothy Jartis, Hmdrmgham, Walsmgham 

Wednesday^ June 2Wi. [25 competitors ] 

b5 L Miss Gertie M Garrard, Poiter ^ Farm Kelvedon, Essex, 

57 II (^3 )—Miss Edith bush, The Rookery, Great Ellmgham. Attlehorough. 

59 III. Mbs. ,T. a ClaBI^ The Lodge Faim, Pei•sienhall 

76 ly. {£l )~MlSS ANNIE LINDSAY NiSBBT, Loidship, Hmxtou, Great Chesterford 

54 T, (10<t)— Miss Evelyn M. Grant, Haithe Farm, langley, Norwich 

caiampion Glass.— Fi'iday^ June 30//;. 

25 I. (iC6 ,)—Miss Emma E M. Hern, Prospect Farm, The Heywoofl Diss 
10 II. (i?3,)--MlSS Olive E. Bbooke Sturgeon’s Farm, Ro\don Diss 
65 in. <je2 >”Miss Gertie M, Gabbard, Porter's Farm, Kelvedon, 

4U %tial Fourth } Mrs. Jambs O Snell. Brandish HaU, Framlmgham 

571 PnzeoflOs jMiss Edith Bush, The Rookery Great Enmgham, Attleliorough. 


HORSE-SHOEma COMPETITIONS. 

Glass 1,-^Sunters. [23 competituis,] 

3 I, (deSjJSs G- M.1 )-*Thom4s William Clayton, a.F.0 L* B.S S , si Victoria Avenne, 
East Hnd Park, Leeds 

18 II. (;C3 10«, & S« M.5)-’HbbbbrtMorgan, AF.CX., RSS,Owinper,Uanarthney, 
Carmarthen. 

7 lit (£2 10s., & B. M.3)— JOSEPH Dbighton, AF.O.L, RSS., 81 East Parade, 
Harrogate, 

16 IV. (je2 .)—Alfred Kimbee, A.F0L, R.SR, Roseleigh, stone Street, Tunhndge 
Wells 

0 V. (iCl 10 «.)—Charles S. Double, a F.O L., BBS, Holmleigh, Spencer s Wood, 
Reading. 

20 VI. (jCI.)-THOMAS NORTHWOOD, AF.OX, RSB, High Street Shoeing Forge, 
Oleobury Mortimer. 

13 R. K. & H. 0,—Harry Jones, RS.Sh The Forge, Hendrei, near Monmonth 

Glass 2.— Hoadster*. [S7 competitors.] 

49 1. (jC6, & G. M.^)— Alfred KIMBBR, A.F.0 L„ R.SS. Roseleigh. Stone Sfcicet 
Tunbndge Wells- 

52 11. (jC 3 m, & Herbert Morgan, A,F.0j4,RSS.,0wmp€r,Llanarthnev. 

Carmarthen. 

40 III. i£2 lOe, & B. M.a)— EDWARD ERNEST BRING. AFCX. R.SS, Wheat Sheaf 
Shoeing Forge, Long Bennington, Grantham 

45 IV. (ir2.)-'HABRY JONB®, B,S.S, The Forge, Hendre, near Monmouth, 

43 V, UI 1th )-CeoiL GILBERT, A F.O.L.. U b S., 2A York Road. Leeds. 

54 VI. Thomas NORTHWOOD, A.F0L., BBS, High street Shoeing Forge, 
Oleobury Mortimer. 

46 R, N. & H. 0.—Robert Jones, R.S The Forge, St. Aryans, Chepstow. 


Class 3 ,—Cart B&rm. [37 competitors.] 

H6 I. (£5,&G.M.')-TH0MA8BSNJAMINLBWI3.RSB.0ambnanForge,AbervKtwyth, 

94 il. {£% m, & S. M.«)-John Rees, BB S. Shoeing Forga O^cam, Newc^rt, Mon 
63 lit (£2 m, & B. H.a)-EBNKST FiDWABD BBAUM03ST, 6 Trafal^ Road, Old Kent 
Road, London, B.BL ^ , 

70 IV. ALBERT Dennison, RSB., Mill Lane, Bnghouse. 

92 V. (£1 10ff.)-THOMAS NORTHWOOD, AFOL., R.SS., High Street Shoeing Forge, 
Oleobury Mortimer. 

97 VI. (^D—JOHN Tomlinson, B S S , High Street Shoeing Forge, Morley, near Leeds 
76 R. N. ^ H. 0 .~Evan Evans, B S,S« Rhyd-y-poion, Gorseinon. Qlaxcu 


1 Gold Medal given by the Worshipful Company of Fameis to the First Pnso Winner 
in each Olaes. 

«* Silver imd Bronze Medals given by the National Master Earners’ Associaiion, m 
each Class, for Members of that Association only. 
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PLANS OF HOUSE AND BUILDINGS 
FOR SMALL HOLDINGS. 


[69 entries ] 

I < je25.; t.-rsttp. T. Moore, a JIXB A, 3 Raymond Bui Idmg^. Gray Inn, London, W.C) 
li. HCNTEB & WOODHOU>B. Belper, shire. 

IIL fjClO.}~JOHN P. Blake, 60 Richmond Park Road, Kingston-on-Thamos. 

IV, IjCS.I—Thomas PALX Bausoh. I8 Ho-ward street, Wakefield, 


FARM PRIZE COMPETITIONS.’ 

(Open to hond fide Tenant Farmers.) 

For the best managed Farms in Xonolk and Suffolk. 

Class 1 —Farms, chiefly AralU, of BOO acres or over, exclusive of Heath 
and Saltings, [13 entries.] 

13 I. (dSriflOJ-S. R. SH38!BTyooD, Plaj^ord, Ips\dch, 

4 n. {£Bfi,}—F, John knight. East Walton, Kings Lynn. 

9 IIL <je20.>—JOHN PBROWNB, Gaton Hall, Alderford, Norw ich. 

8 E. IT. K 0.-JOHN W. Peacock, Hockwold, Bnmdon, Norfolk. 

Class 2,— Farms, chiefly Arable, of mt less than 250 and under 500 aeres, 
exchisire of Heark and Salt mgs, [17 entries,] 

26 I. (^£?75.>—George Wm. RACKHAM, Hill Farm, Hethel, Norsncb. 

31 II. <jf30.P-'ANTHONr KNIGHT, West Ne-wton, King s Lynn. 

30 III, (i:l5,)— Fred smith, Oa'vrston, Norwich. 

31 E.H.&H.C.’-Johk ROBERT TYRRELL, West House Farm, Leiston. Suffolk 

Class 3,— Farms, chiefly Arable, of not less than 100 aere,\ and under 250 acres, 
exclusive of Heath and Saltings. [15 entries.] 

47 I. <4?50.>—G. W, TurNBE Dial Farm, Earl Soham, Framlingham. 

36 II. ARCHIBALD J. CHRISTIE, Slys Farm, North Oreake, Fnkenbnm. 

38 III. (jCIO.)—EkorS. op John cosset. The Cottage, Raveningham, Loddon. 

41 R. K. & H. 0.“Bbnjamin Monsby, Susteail, Norwich. 

Class 4. Farms, chiefly Arable, of not less than 50 acre,\ and under 100 acres, 
exclvsire of Heath and Salt* ngs. [11 en f rios.] 

34 I, (ir40.>-JAMBS Gbbengbass, Malt House Farm. Stoke Holy Cross, Norwich. 

4a II. (j^.>-PfiBDBRiCK AETHURTON, Ea^t Tuddenhuui, East Herehnm. 

62 in. (jfflO.)~“EbMUND Chaney, Starston Wood Farno, Harleston, Norfolk. 

53 R. E. & H. 0.—F. J. GBATEB, Yankee Lodge, Middleton, Toxfori Suffolk. 

Class 5.— Farms, chiefly Arable, qf not less than 10 acres and under 50 acres, 
exclusive qf Heath and Saltings, [9 entries.] 

66 I. txao.)- i^BPHBN Warren, Walton Highway, Winbech. 

64 11. {ATO.)—Febderiok H, MEANS. Outwell, Norfolk. 

62 IIL IThomas Howard, BenhaE Green, ^xmundbaiti. 


FORESTRY SECTION. 

Class l.Sj)eemens of Oak, Ash, and Beech Timber, grown in Great 
Britain or Ireland, 

2 L <^¥er E^ op Lmobsteb, a.O.V.On CUSia., Holkham, Norfolk, 

1 II. (Bronsa Medal)—T he Earl op Carnarvon, Highclerc Castle, Newbui^y. 

Class 2,Speeiiiiens of Larch, Spruce, and Seotch Pine Timber. 

6 L (SflTer Me^,)-THB EARL op Carnarvon, Higbclere Castle, Newbury. 

6 II. tBinnze MedaL)— The earl op LBiosaTBR, G.0.V.On U.M,G., Holkham, 
Norfolk. 

Class B.Speeimeiis of any of her sort tif Hard Wad or liroad4eared Timber, 
h Medsl)-a COLTBtAN ROOBB& Stauage Park, Kidnowhire. 

9 IL <B ^26 Medal .)-the Earl op Leicester, G.O.v,o., O.M.G. Uolkbiini. 
Norfolk. * 

» Prises given by the Norwieh Local Committee. 
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^ of any other wir/ oj ihmferom Timber. 

o TT LmOESTBB, G.O.V.O., C.MG, HolkbcUn, Noitolk 

U II. (Bronze Med^)— The Bakl of Carnarvon, Highclere Castle, Newbury! 

OIbss B^—Oak Firfif (rttteisfor JS'arm //v. 

ie BARLOFLEICEbTER,<bO.V.O,C.MG, Holkbam. Noitolk. 

10 II. fBronze Medal.)-L0E3>B.^JBNARD, Raby Castle, Barhnfrton. ^xuuoik. 

Class 6 .—^\eld Gafenfor Farm une, of any other home-grown loood or 
com hi naiioii of woods. 

i? TT OASNARyON, Higbclere Castle, New bin \ 

21 11. (Bronze Medal.) -Lobd Barnard, Baby Castle, Darlington. ^ 

Class 'I.—Any other Gates for Farm or Estate use. 

(Sdver Medal.)-THE Earl of Leicester, a.O.v.o., O.M.G. Holkham, Nortolk. 

24 (Silver Medal.)— LORD Barnard, Baby Castle, Darlington. 

Class 8 .—Tree (f^u/rds. 

29 I. (Silver Medaip—0. Ooltman Bogbrs, Stanage Park. Radnorshire. 

27 II. (Bronze Medal.)—B, & R. Nbaverson, Peakirk, Peterborough. 

Class 9.— Fencing, 

30-39 I. (Silver Medal.)— Armstrong, Addison <8; Co., Sunderland. 

40-47 (Bronze Medal,)— English Bros,Ltd., Wisbech Cambs, 

50-63 (Bronze MedaL)—S taihjby Underwood Oo.,Lvnchmere,Haslemere, Surrej. 

Class l^,’—STeeimen8 showing comparative gmlity of any Timber grown on 
diff'erent soils and situations^ and the respeofhe age^i at whiek it reaches 
marltetnhle size and mafnrity, 

r>4 (Bronze MedaL)— Morgan Philips Price, Tibberton Court, Gloucester. 

Class ll,’-‘Specimens of Sterns^ and Boards cut from them, illustrating the effects 
of den<,e and thin crops in branch suppression and gmVtfy of timber. 

[No entry.] 


Classes 12 to 18. —Articles not for competition, 

83-85,101-103 (Gold MedaD-SoHOOL OF Forestry, Oamhndge. 

81-72, (Silver MedaL)—E. R. Pratt, Ryston HaiL Downkmi, andT. H. PRossbr A 

SONA 616 Holloway Boad, London, rf. 

91 (Bronze Medal.)— Cooper Laboratory for Economic research, Watford. 


PLANTATIONS COMPETITION. 


Restricted to Norfolk, Suffolk, and Oaznbridgeidure. 


Class 1,—FlantationSi mainly of Bkrdwoods^ fire to thirty years old^ not less 
th>an 6 acres in eictenf restricted to landowners wUk more than 300 acres 
of wooddand. [2 entries.] 


2 I. (Silver Medal & jffSJ -Ubdt-Ool B. T. Petes, Westwick, Norwich. 

1 II. (Bronze Medal i w£?2.)— Earl Oadogan, K.G., Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmund^. 


Class 2, — Plantations, mainly of Jffardwoods, fire to thirty years old, not less 
than 3 acres in extent, vestneted to landowners with less than 300 acres 
(f woodland, [4 entries.] 

4 I, (Silver Medal & jC3.)—Sir Hugh R. Bbevor, Bt., Hargham, Attleborough. 

8 II, (Bronze Medal & j92.)-W. A. Maofablanb-GRieve, Impmgton Park. Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. 


Class 8,— Plantations, mainly of Conifers, five to thirty years old, wd less than 
6 acres in extent, restricted to landowners with more than 300 acres of 
woodland, [8 entries.] 


11 I, (Silver MedaL^8,&G.M,i)-I^trT-OoL.B T.PSTW WeHtwick, Norwich, 
14 11. (Bronze Medal U £2.)-H Q. PRETYMAN, MJ*., Orwell Park, Ipswich. 

13 Bronze MedaL—L1 eut.-Ool, B. T. Pbtre. 


Class 4.— PlantatiOJis, mainly of Conifers, five to thirty years old, net less than 
3 acres In extent, reetrUted to landowners with less than 300 acres if 
woodland, [8 entries.] 

16 I. (Silver Medal & jCS.)—JMAjob O, W, MOLlNEDk-HONTGOMERrE, Garboldi^ham 

Old HalL Norfolk. _____ 

1 Gold Medal given by the B>oyal English Arhoncultnral Society for the beat 
Plantation in Classes 1-6. 
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Class 6.— Ktramph'\ of tho CoHvei'iston of an unprojitahle Woods orer 10 
act'os HI OsTfrnfs h(*^o a thnftif eondUioHs of which u cleac history moist he 
ylven [.“* entrii^s. i 

li»L\Siiver Medal & vC3j Duwvt'JBR CuiTNTr.ss of Lek bstkb. We'ist*nh.im, 
18 Il"(Btoms Medal & i2.)-EARL C vdog vn, K:.U., CuUord Hall, Biir> St. Edmunds. 
Class 6.— Be^t Munaged Woodland JElttaies, not Ics,\ thafi 1,000 acres in area* 

[7 entries.] 

28 I. iSilver Medal & ir3.>-LiElJT^’OL B. r. Pbtrb, Wcslwick, Norwich. 

23 II. < Bronze Medal & ^2.t—T he Earl ok Leicester. GC.\ o., OMG., Holkhum, 
Nuriolk. , ^ 

2U Bronze Medal.— E G PBETYM.vn. M P, Orwell Park, Ipsw u li. 


HOME NURSERIES COMPETITION. 

Restricted to Norfolk, Suffolk, and Camhndfireshire. 

Class l.—Best Seed Bedi of at least three species of Conifers^ sown in the 
'tpring of 1911. [3 entries ] 

I 1. (Silver Medal.)—E arl Cadogan, K.G.. Culford Hall, But>^ St. Edmunds. 

3 II. J Bronze Medal. )-BuSSELL J. OOLMAN, Crown Point, Norwich. 

Class 2,— Best Xurserij Plots of Transplanted Tree'i, [4 entries.] 

5 I, (Silver MedaL)— The Earl op Lbicb.steb, G.CT.O., CJu;g„ Holkham, Norfolk. 
U 11. (Bronze Medal.)—S ir Reginald P. Beauchaitp, Bt; Lan«ley Park, Norfolk. 

4 H. G.—Earl Cadogan, KG. 

Class 3.— Be^t Managed General Home Nurseries^ not exceeding half an acre 
in extent, [2 entries.] 

9 I. (Silver Medal)—M ajor G. P. Molinbdx-Montgomerie, Garholdislmni Old 
Hull, Norfolk. 

Glass 4.— Best Managed General Home Harsertes^ exceeding half an acre 
in extent* [10 entr es.] 

II 1. (Silver Medal.)—E arl Oadogan, K.G, Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 

12 ( Equal Second. [ -The Earl op LEiCEbTBR, G.O.T.O., O.M.Gm Holkham, Norfolk. 
17 I Bronze Medal.) -"SIR Eustace Gurney, Sprowston Hall, Norwich. 

15 K 0.— KENNETH M CLARK. 

Class 5 — Be.\i Plots of Seedlings^ hoth Hardwood and Conifer. [2 entries.] 

20 I. (Sflver Medalj—E arl CadogaN, K.G-, Culford Hull, Bury SI, Edmunds. 

21 II. (Bronze Medal.)-S ir Reginald P. Beauchamp, Bt., Umgley Park, Norfolk. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 

Class Groups of Miscellaneous Plants, in and out of hloom, [2 entries,] 

1 I. (ir30.)-JAMES CYPHER & SoNS, Exotic Nuraories, Cheltenham. 

2 II, VT. A. HOLMEI^ West End Nursenea, Chesterfield. 

Class %.—(hlleeiioiis of Orchids. [1 entry.] 

3 I. ((Sold Medal & ^10 ,)—Jambs Cypher & Sons, Esotic NurserieM, GhoUenham. 

Class Z.—Groups of Carnations. 

[No entry.] 

Class Groups of Tnherous Begonias in pots. [2 entries.] 

5 I. (Cold Medal & A*S.)—Rlaoemorb & LANODON, Twerfcon Hill Nursery. Bath. 

4 n. (j?3.)-TH0MAS S. Ware, Feltham, Middlesex. j-^ursery, nacu. 

Class Z.^Bhplaijs of Herbaceous Blowers, Bamboos, Lihnms, and Foliage, 

[4 entries,] 

6 I. (mj-WM, ARTINGDALB & SON, Nether Green Nursery, Shemeld. 

8 11. (A'lS*)—J. BRCWN, 29 Narrow Stieet, Peterborough. 

7 III. fweiO.l-WaiTBLEQGB & PAGE, Chislehurst^ Kent, 

Class hlleetUm of Store and Greenhouse Plants in bloom. [1 entry.] 

Medal & iM0.)-JAMES Cypher & Sons, Queens Road Nurseries, Chelten- 

Glass *1.--Collect ions of Out Sprays of Oarnatlom. [4 entries] 

In iv ^ m ^5* )— *0. B, Waters, Heanland Nursery. Balcombe. Sussex 

Habbord, Gunton Park, Norwich ’ 

14 III* Lord db Ramsey, Haverland Hall, Norwich, 
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Class 84 -rollciilon'i of Cut Hard Ppi'etnnalit. Jioiies e^rcludeih f (Gentries.! 
iii i* OOL. B. T. PBTRB,' Wcbtwick House, Non\ich. 

20 II (^5.)-G. Gibson Co., Leemmff Bar. Bcflale, Tork«>. 

19 III. (.^3.>■—n.VRKNBSS & Sons, The Grange Nurseries, Bedale, Yorks. 

Class %—(Wpfiwns of Cut Noses, [-1 outries.] 

I. <Gold Medal & ^CS,)—F. M. Bradley, Ohurch Stoeet, PetOTborough. 

24 II. (^3.)~W. & J. BROWN, 29 Narrow Street, Peterborough. 

21 HI. G. Mount a Sons, The Nursenes, Canterbury, 

Class IQ—ColIeefio/is of Street Peas. [9 entries,] 

25 I. -R. HOLJCBS, Tuckswood Farm, Norwich. 

26 II. i£Z,)-E. W, KINO & Co., OoggeshaR, Esbox. 

28 III. S. Bide & Sons, Ltd., Alma Nursery, Fnrnhaxn. Surrey, 

Class 11.— ColJectiom of Eight Xinds of Vegetahles, [3 entries.] 

35 I. (;C5,)-The Duke of Portland, K.G., Welbeck Abbey, Nottinghamshire. 

3(i II. (je3.)-HON. W.LOWTHBR Camp^ea Ash, Wickham Market. 

M III. (je2 .)—Col. Rous, Worstead House, Norfolk. 

Class \%.—l)ecot‘atU'e Phplai/s of Pipe Fruit. [1 entry.] 

37 I. (^aO.l-THB Duke op Portland, K.Q., Welbeck Abbey, Nottinghamshire, 


Local Section. 

Class IZ,—Thirty-siJs Blooms, distinct varieties. fB entries.] 

I. (Silver Medal & 40s.)—R, Steward, Saslmgham. 
n. (30s.)—MlSS Pbnriob, Witton. 

Class Xi,’~-Eig]it distinct varieties of Bose-s, [H entries.] 

I. (20s.)-LlEUT.-GOL. MaoBwbn, Tliorpe St. Andrew. 

II. < 10a)— R. Steward, Saxlmgham. 

in. (7s, 6d.)— Bishop fisher, Flegg Burgh. 

Class IB.^Twehe Blooms^ Boses, dhtinct varU*fies\ Ten or SoUette, 

[."> entries.] 

I. (20s.)—II. Steward, Saslinghain. 

Class IZ.—Twelve Blooms of any one variety of Tea or Noisette Boses, 

[H entries.] 

L (20s.)—R. steward, Saxlingham. 

Class Twelve Blooms of any one variety of Bose^ other than Tea or Noisette. 

[7 entries.] 

I. (20s.)—R. steward, Saidmghum. 

II. (10a)— Miss Pbnriob, Witton. 

III. (7s. 6d.)—B ishop Fisher, Flegg Burgh. 

Class lB,—T%oeniy-four Blooms^ Boses, distinct rarieties. [S entries.] 

I. (80s.>—R. STEWARD, ^‘xhngham. 

II. (20s.)—M iss Pbneiob, Witton. 

Class 1%.---Twe}ve Bunches^istinat varieties of Garden Bom. [2 entries,] 

L (20s, >—Mrs. StbDMAN, Bast Dereham. 

II. (16s.)—H, NBWHOOSB, Norwich. 


Class 20.—ti/* Cut Carnations, [3 entries.] 
I, (Silver Medal & 20 a)-Ool. Thb Hon, 0 Harbord, Gunton. 

IL (IsIhOol, C T. Pbtre, Weetwick. 

Class 21.—TuWiv Bunches of Sweet Peas. [17 entries.] 


I. (Silver Medal & 20s,)—L ord Stafford, Oobte^gey. 

U. (15s.)-F. A BAINBRIDQB, Hethersett. 

HI, (10a)- THB REV. J. A. L. FBLLOWBS, Bunwell. 

R. H. &H, O.—Libitt.-OOL. M.\ 0 EWBN, Tliorpe St. Andrew. 


Class 22. Twenty four Bunches of (ht Flowers, Hardy PerennlaU, 
[1 entry.] 


I. (Silver Medal & 30 i)“-Thb Rev. J. A. L. Pbllowks, Bunwell, 

Class 2%,—Twelve Bunches of Cut Floicers, Hardy Perennials, [5 entries.] 
I. (208.) “COL. Rous, Woratead, 
n. (15s.)-F. NEAVB, Lingw^. 
in. (lOs.)— MBS, STBDMAN, Eiwt Derchtun. 

Class 24. -Bix Bishes of Fruit. [2 entries.] 


I (Silver Medal k 20 s.)-Ool. THE Hon. C. Habbobd, Gunton. 
li. (15 a)—OOL. Roua Worstead. 

Class 'Collections of Uoelre hinds of Tegetahles. [1 entry.] 

I. (Silver Media &20 i.)-Ool. Rods, Woratead. 
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Horticultural Exhibits not for Competition. 


Large Cold M* dal> to 
4t) Jbbbxiah COLMAK, Bt , Gatton 1‘ark, Surrey. 
78 SUTTOX & SOXS. Beading. 

83 B. "^ALLACB &. Co., Colclie'iler. 


Gold Alwials to:- 
47 Bexjamix E. CAXr, Old Rose Gardens, Colchester 
49 DOBBIK & Co, Edinburgh. 

51 Danibi^s Bros, Ltd, Royal Arcade, Norwich. 

58 PISHEE, Son A' SIBBAT, LTD., Royal Nurseries, Hands worth, Sheffield 
60 Hobbies, Ltd, Norfolk Nurseries Dereham. 

82 JAMBS YEITCH & SONS, Royal Exotic Nurseries, Ubelsea, London, b.W. 

Sliver Gilt Medals to :— 

38 A. J. & 0. ALLEN, Bowthorpe Road Nurseries, Earlham, Norwich. 

40 ROBKET Bolton, Warton, Carnforth. 

42 B H, Bath, ltd. Floral Farms, Wisbech 

43 BlacxmoeB & Lanodon, Twerton Hill Nuiseiy, Bath, 

64 King’s acre Nurseries, Ltd.. Hereford. 

68 bXUABT Low A Co., Royal Nurseries, Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 

71 H. B. Hay & SONS, Upper Edmonton 

Silver Medals to:— 


34 The Earl op Albemarle, K.av.o, 0 B, Quidenham. 
39 Baesbs, Old Hall Nurseries, Codsali, Staffs. 

41 CHARLES W. BBEADMOEE, 120 High Street, Wmchester. 
45 William Cutbush Sons, Highgate. 

52 ALEX BiOESON & SONS, Boyal Nurseries, Newtownards. 

63 O. EngLBMANN, Saffron Walden. 

64 H. N. Ellison, 5 Bun Street, West Bromwich, 

56 William pells & Son, 16 Market Place, Hitchin. 

66 John K. King «t Sons, Coggeshall, Essex 
70 Laston Bros., Bedford. 

72 George Massey & Sons, Spalding, 

73 R. C. NOTOUTT. Ihe Nurseries, Woodbridge. 

75 PIPER A Son, 80 Bishop’s Road, Bavswater, London, W 

79 R, Sydenham, ltd.. Tenby street, Birmingham. 

80 G. Stark & Son, Great Ryburgh, Norfolk. 

81 ToogoOD & SkiNS, Southampton. 

86 YOUNG A 00., Hatherley, Cheltenham 

86 WnXIAM ARTINGDALB A SON, Sheffield. 

87 J, Burrell a Co., Cambridge. 

88 PRANK CANT A Oo., Colchester. 

89 HENRY MORSE, Eaton, Norwich. 


IMPLEMENTS. 

Trials of Potato Diggers and Sorters. 

Class Iliggerst, [14 antritis, I absent,] 

6 L (-C20.)~Maktin’S CULTIVATOR Oo, LTD., Linoolnshire Iron Works, Stamford. 
1 11. (jel0.)~BLAOESTONE A GO., Ltd, Stamford. 

Glass 2.— Potato 807 'ten. [6 entries, none absent.] 

16 I, (;fflO.)"-CoocH A S »N, Commercial Street, Northampton. 

19 II. (^6,)~Waltbr Ness, King’s Kettle, Fife, N.B. 


MiscellaxLeous Implements. 

Silcar Medal for articles entared as Implemerds for Agricultural or 

ISstate Pwrposes^^ 

^ Bammed A Sons, Leighton Iron Works, Uttoxeter, for Meal Sifter, the “ Colonial.” 
1050 J. A H. McLaren, Mi d l an d Engine Works, Ijeeds, for Self-Litting and Steering 
Attachment on Steam Plough. 

1098 B. A. Lister a Op., Ltd., Bursley, Glos., for Electric Lighting Installation, 
Pa tent A utomatic, ’^Bruston.” 

1612 Aict^ologet G. WELANDEa A KELLNERS YEEKSTADER, Norrkdping, Sweden, 
for Milking Machine,’’Manus.” 

41I9 ^M . DOSSOR, St Oathenne’s Works, Doncaster, for Machine for Dressing Mangold 
0442 ALBERT lEYiNG MUNTZ, Stype Grange, Hungerf ord, for Wire Strainer. 



CXXIX 


PRIZE EISI' 

Fop DONCASTER SHOW, JULY 2 to 6, 1912 


Total value of Prizes offered (inclusive of Champion Prizes, Special Prizes, Cups, 
Medals, and Class Prizes), 10,900f, of Tvhich amount 2,033^. are contributions feom 
the Boncaster Local Committee, 2,3327. from various Breed Societies, and 7667. from 
other sources 


CRAIkUPIONr PRI2SES. 

The following Champion Pnzes are offered by Breed Societies and others — 

HORSES. 

Shieb HobSB society I-Two Gold Medals, value 107 each {or m m money), 
tor the best Shire Stallion and for the best Mare or PiUy, and 6f. eaoh to the Breeders 
of the Champion Shire Stalhon, and Mare or Filly 

Clydesdale House Society •-'Two Pnzes of lOZ. each for the beet Oiydeidale 
Stallion, and for the best Mare or Filly. 

Suffolk: Horse Society -OhaUenge Cup value 507, for the best Suffolk 
Stallion 

Hunters Improvement Society —Two Gold Medals for the best Hunter Mare 
4 years and upwards, and for the best Filly not exceeding 3 years old 

Polo and Riding Pony Society .—Two Gold Medals for the best Polo and 
Ridmg Pony Stallion or Colt, and for the best Mare or Filly. 

CLEVELAND BAY HORSE SOCIETY —Two Prizes of 57 each for the best Cleveland 
Bay Stallion, and foi the best Maieor illy 

Yorkshire Coach Horse society —Two Pn/es of 67 each for the beet York^ 
hhire Coach Horse Stalhon, and for the best Maxe or Filly 

Hackney Horse society Two Gold MedaK value 107. each (or 107. in money), 
for the best Hockney Stallion, and for the best Mare or Filly. 

Shetland Pony stud book society —Silver Medal for the best Shetland Pony. 

Hunter riding Classes .—A Gold Challenge Cup, value 527 10»^ for the best 
Hunter Mare oi Gelding in the Riding Classes. 

WELSH PONY AND OOB SOCIETYTwo Silver Medals and Oeruacates for the 
best Welsh Pony Stallion, and for the best Mare 

Hack and riding Ponies a Gold Challenge Cup, value 527 lOa for the best 
Hack or Riding Pony 

HACKNEY HORSE SOCIETY ^-Gold Medal (or 67. m money) for the best Mare or 
Gddmg in the Single Bnvmg Classes. 

Harness classes.—a dold Challenge Cup, value 517. lOf, for the bast 
Hamofs Mure or Gelding in novice classes _ ^ 

A Goli?. Challenge Cup, value 627 10s., for the best Single Harness Mare or G^ding, 

Harness Oiassbs— Two Gold Challenge Cups, TfCu© 527 Kk each, (i) for the 
best Pair, (ii) for the best Tandem. 

KoUE-IN-Hands a Gold Challenge Cup, value 637 lOa, for the beat Team 

CATTLE. 

Shorthorn society.—T wo Pnzes of 307. each for the best Shorthorn Bull, and 
for the best Cow or Heifer. 

DAIRY Shorthorn (Coateses Heed Book) association:—P rize of m rpr^e 
best Pedigree Shorthorn Dairy Cow or Heifer; and a Challenge Cup, v^ue 527 lOa, for 
the bent Pedigree Dairy Shorthorn Group of one Bull and two Cows or Heifers 

LINCOLNSHIRD RED SHORTHORN ASSOCIATION —Tin o Prizes of 107 each foi the 
iMiht Shonhoin Bull, and for the best Cow or Heifer 

HEREFORD Heed Book society Two Prizes oi 101 l(k each for the best Here¬ 
ford Bull. and for the beat Cow or Heifer. 
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Devon Cattle Bbeedbrs’ Society :~Two Prizes of 107 lOs each for the best 
Devon Bull and for the best Cow or Heifer 

South Devons —A Challenge Cup, value ai»7, for the best South Devon animal 

Longhobn Cattle Society Two Challenge Cul>^ \alue 157. tach, for the 
be«8t Longhorn animals. 

Sussex Herd Book society Two Silver Medals tor the best Sussex Bull, and 
for the best Cow or Heifer. 

RED Poll SocibtI Two Prizes ot 57 each tor the best Red Poll Bull, and 
for the best Cow or Heifer. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE SOCIETY:— A Gold Medal for the best animal of 
the Aberdeen Angus breed, 

English Aberdeen Angus Cattle association:—a Gold Medal tor the best 
animal of the opposite sex to that of the animal awarded the Gold Medal of the Aber¬ 
deen Angus Cattle Society. 

English Jersey Cattle society Two Pnzes of 57. each for the best Jersey 
Bull, and for the best Cow or Heder. 

English Kerry and dexter cattle society Two Challenge Cups, value 
267. 5 a each, for the best Kerry Bull, Cow, or Heifer, and for the best Dexter Bull, 
Cow, or Heifer. 

English Jersey Cattle society:—G old Medal (or lOZ. in money), SiHer Modal 
and Bronze/Medal for the three best Jersey Animals m the Butter-test Classes. 


SHEEP. 

Southdown Sheep Society:—a Gold Medal (or 107, lOs. in money) for the best 
Southdown Ram; and Silver Medal (or 17. in money) for the best Pen of Ewes or 
Ewe Lambs- 

Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ association -.—Prize oi 107. for the best 
Hampshire Down Ram Lamb, Pen of Ram Li.mbs, or Ewe Lambs. 

Lincoln Long-wool Sheep Breeders’ association Prize of 57, for the best 
Lincoln Ram: a Challenge Cup, value 527.10#., for the best Group of one Lincoln Ram 
and three Ewes. 

Society of border Leicester sheep breeders a Ohallengo Oup, value 
507,, for the best Border Leicester Sheep. 

Kent or Romney marsh sheep Breeders’ association Prize oi 107.10#. 
for the best Kent or Romney Marsh Ram. 


PIGS. 

National Pig Besbdbbs’ association;--Six Gold Medals (or 57. 5s, m 
money) for the best Large White Boar and Sow, Middle White Boar and Sow, and 
Tamworth Boar and Sow. 

British Berkshire Society Pnz® of 5/ 6# for the best Berkshire Boar or Sow. 

Large Black pig society Prize of 107. for the bent Large Block Boar; and a 
Challenge Oup, value twenty guineas, for the best Large Black Sow. 

Ikncolnshirb Cubly-coated Pig breeders’ association:— Two Prizes of 
57.5#. each, for the best Lmoolnshiro Ourly-coated Boar and the bcMt Sow. 
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HORSES (£8,736). 


SHIRE. 

Stallion, foaled in 19111 . . 

vSTALLlON. foaled in 1910 . . 

Stallion, toaled m 1909 , . 

filly, foaled in 19111 . . . 

Filly, foaled m 1910 . . 

Filly, foaled m 1909 . . . 

Mabb, foaled m or after 1008 
(with foal at foot) . 

Mare, foaled m or before 1907 
(with foal at toot) , 

OOLT Foal, produce of mare 
in above classes. . . .10 

Filly foal, produce of mare 
m above classes. . . .10 



CLYDESDALE.® 

Stallion, toaled in 1911 . . 20 lo 5 

Stallion, foaled in 1910 . . 20 10 5 

Stallion, foaled in 1909 . .20 10 5 

Filly, foaled in 1911 . . . 20 10 5 

FILLY, foaled in 1010 . . .20 10 5 

Filly, foaled in 1909 . . . 20 10 5 

Mare (with foal at foot) , . 20 10 5 

Foal, produce of mare in above 
cla'is . . . , . . 10 5 3 


SUFFOLK.^ 

Same ns lor Clydesdales 


HUNTERS.-^ 

breeding Classes. 

Colt or Gelding, foaled in 

1911.20 

Gelding, foaled in 1910 . , 20 

GELDING, foaled m 1009 . . 20 

FHiLY, towed in 1911 . , .20 

Filly, foaled in 1910 . . 20 

Filly, foaled in 1909 . . ,20 

THOROUGHBRED MARE, cn- . 
tercd or eligible for entry in 
the G S.B. (with fo^ at foot), 

^ to weight . . , .20 

Pnm of £6 mck are aim 
offered in this eiass: {Dfor 
the best Colt Foal, and {IT,} 
for the best Filly Foal 
Mare (Novice), foaled in or 
after 1904 (with foal at foot), 
up to from 12 to 14 «t. . ,20 

IVIARB (Novice), foaled in or 
after 1004 (with foal at foot), 
up to more than 14 st. . .20 

MARE (with foal at foot), up to 

from 12 to 14 st.20 

Mare (with foal at foot), up to 
more than 14 si . ^ . .20 

OOLT FOAL, produce of Mare in 
above classes - . . .10 

Filly Foal, produce of Mare 
m above classes. . . .10 


10 6 
10 6 
10 6 
10 6 
10 6 
10 5 

10 6 


10 5 

10 5 
10 5 
10 6 

5 3 

6 3 


POLO AND RIDING 
PONIES.* 

Breeding Classes. 

Stallion, foaled in or before 

1909, not over 15 h.. . . 15 10 5 

Colt, filly, or Gelding, 
foaled in 1911 . . . . 15 10 5 

Colt, Filly, or Gelding, 
foaled in 1910 . . . . 15 10 5 

Filly or Gelding, foaled in 

1909 . 15 10 5 

Mare (with foal at foot), not 
over 14.2 h.. . , . 15 10 5 

CLEVELAND BAY OR 
COACH HORSE. 

Stallion, foal^l in or before 

1908 . 15 10 5 

Stallion, foaled in 1009 orlOlO 15 10 5 

FILLY OR Gelding, foaled m 

im .15 10 5 

Filly or Gelding, foaled in 

1909 . 15 10 5 

MARE (with foal at foot) . . 15 10 6 

HACKNEYS.*' 

BREEDING Classes. 

STALLION, foaled in 1911 . . 2(1 10 5 

Stallion, foaled in 1910 . . 20 10 5 

Stallion, foaled m 1909 . . 20 lO 5 

Filly, foaled in 1911 . . . 20 10 5 

FILLY, foaled m 1910 . . . 20 10 5 

PILLY, foaled in 1909 . . . 20 10 5 

MARE (with foal at foot), over 
14. and not over 15.2 h. . . 20 10 5 

Mare (with foal at foot), over 

15.2h. 20 10 5 

Foal, produce of Mare in above 
classes.10 5 3 

HACKNEY PONY.'* 

Breeding Classes. 

Stallion, foaled in or before 

1908, not over 14 h. . . . 15 10 5 

Colt, Filly, or Gelding, 

foaled in 1910, not over 

13.2h. ..15 10 5 

F 3 LLY OB GELDING, foaled in 

1909, not over 13L3h. . . 15 10 5 

MARE (with foal at foot), not 

over 14 h.15 10 5 

SHETLAND PONY. 

Stallion, foaled in or before 
1909. not over 104 h. . • • 5 3 

MARE (with foal at footX not 
over 104 h..10 5 8 

WELSH PONY. 
cMountain or Moorland Class ), 

Stallion, foaled m or before 
1909, not over 12 h, . . ,10 5 3 

MARE (with foal at foot), not 
over 12 h.10 5 3 


rri/e«» 

1st 2ncl Sra 
£ £ £ 


1 Offered by the Shire Horse Society. 

® ii50 provided by the Clydesdale Horse Society. 

» 1150 provided by the Suffolk Horse Society. - . ^ . ... , 

4 £]()0 and l!bl) provided by two memberh of the B. Ail.K interested m the breed. 
* 1180 provided by the Polo and Biding Pony Society. 

« itlh provided by the Hackney Horse Society. 
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snd SM 
£ £, £ 


HUNTER RIDING 
CLASSES.! 

MAB B OB GEXDIlfG, 
foaled, in 1908, tip to 
from 12 to 14 st, . . 15 in 5 

Make ob gbldixg, 
foaled m 1908, up to 
more than 14 st. . . 11 10 

MABB OB GBLDING 
(Novice), foaled in or 
before 1907, up to from 
12 to 14 st. , . . 11 IM 

Marb OB Gelding 
(Novice), foaled in or 
before 1907, up to more 
than 14 st. . . .11 10 

Mabb OB Gelding, 
foaled in or before 
1908, up to from 12 to 

13.7 at.20 1.1 

Mass ob gelding, 
foaled in or before 
1908, up to more than 
13.7 and not over 15 at, 20 15 
3IABB OE GELDING, 
foaled in or before 
1908, up to more than 
15 st.JO 15 


HACK AND RIDING 
PONY CLASSES.! 

Maes ob Gelding, Hunter 
or Polo Type (light-weight), 
foaled in or before 1008 not 
exceeding 15 h,. 

Mabb ob Gelding, Hunter 
or Polo Type (heavy-weight), 
foaled in or before 1908, not 
exceeding 15 h.. 

MaBB OBGBLDING,Park Hack 
(light-weight), foaled in or 
betore 1908. exceeding 15 h, . 

MABb ob Gelding, Park Hack 
(heavy-we ght), foaled in or 
before 1908, exceeding 15 h. . 


DRIVING CLASSES.! 

To he driten in Stngle S(tmes8 
HABB OB GELDING 
(Novice), not over 14 b. , : 
Mabb ob Gelding 
(Novice), over 14 and not 
over 15 h. . . . . ] 

Mabb ob Gblding 
(Novice), over 16 h. . . : 

Mabb ob gelding, not 

over 14 b.] 

MABB OB Gbldesg, over 
Hand not over 15b. . ,] 

Mabb ob Oblding, over 
16 and not over 15.2 h. . ] 
Mabb ob gblding 
over 16.2 b.1 

To be dnivn in Double Hamw. 
Mabbs or Geldings, not 

overldh.15 10 

Mabbs ob gbldinqs, over 
16 b.15 10 


ith 3 h 
£ £ 


5 


5 

5 

5 

5 

.1 

5 

5 ' 

10 

5 

•’ 1 

1ft 

5 

5 

0 

5 

"» 

Prut^s 


mr Jad 3rd l 
£ £ £ 

15 

It) 

5 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 
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1 

1 
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10 

- 

3 

10 
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3 

10 

5 

.3 

10 

5 

h 

10 

5 

3 

10 

5 
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DRIVING CLASSES'- 

continued l.tjna 8rd th 

ToUd)iien Timdnn £ £ £ £ 

M'^BBS OB Geldings, not 

over 15 h.15 10 5 > 

Mabbs OR Geldings, o'ver ^ ^ , 

15 h.15 10 o .> 

Fom-in-hund Ttam^. 

MABBS OE Geldings, to be 
•ihown beioie a Coach .21) 1> 10 5 

PIT PONIES.! 

Two Ponies, not exceeding 
IS hands. . . 10 .> 3 - 

Two PONIES, OM 1 13 and 
not exceeding 11 hands . 10 5 3 - 

A Special Prize ot hi. tor the best Pour 
Ponies. 

PUKC» 

JUMPING 

COMPETITIONS.! i* 

A Mabb or Gelding 25 10 5 5 6 
BMare ob gelding 
(F irst Prize Winners m 
Class A not eligible) . 20 10 5 5 5 
C Make oe Gblding, 

(Fust Prize Winners m 
Classes A and 8 not 
eligible) . . . . 15 10 5 5 5 

D CHAMPION Class, 

Mare or Gelding . . 25 16 10 5 5 

CATTLE (£3,770). 

Pi IZl H 

SHORTHORN, 

Bull, calved in 1907,190b or 1909 10 
BULL, calved on or betw'een 
Jan 1 1910 andMareh.)! 1910 10 5 4 

Bull calved on or between 
Apnil, 1910,andPec 31,1911)-* 20 6 4 

BULL, called, on or betw'een 
Jan 1,1911, and March 31,191 IK) « 4 

BULL, calved on or between 
Apnl 1,1911,and Dec 31.191 la 10 6 4 

Two SPECIAL Prizes of l Ol and 
an. tor the two best Bulls 
calved m 1911, the property 
ot an Exhibitor residing m 

Yorkshire*. 

GROUP CLASS, tor the best col¬ 
lection ol either three or lour 
Bulls, bred by Exhibitor* .15 10 
Cow, in-milk, calved m or be¬ 
fore 1908 .. . , 10 6 4 

HBlFBB.in-milk. calved in 1909 •> 10 C 4 
HKIEBB, calved on or between 
Jan. 1,1910, and MarchSl, 1910 10 0 4 

Hbifbb, calved on or between 
Apnl 1,1910, and Dec.31,1910* 10 6 4 

HEIPEB calved on or between 
Jan 1,1911, and March 31,1911 10 0 4 

HEIPB^ calved on or between 
Apnll, 1911, and Dec. 31,1911. 10 6 4 

GROUP Class, for the best col¬ 
lection of either three or four 
Cows or Heifers, bred by 
Exhibitor.15 10 


! Pwvided by the Doncastpr Local Oommittee. 
Offered by the Shorthorn Society. 
ij<> offered by the Yorkshire Agncultuial Hocu'iy, 
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DAIRY SHORTHORN. 


Bull, ealvcd m mil i . 

■Dairy Cow, in-milk, oulved 
in or liefore 1907« 

Dairy Cow, in-milk, calved m 

1908 . 

Dairy Hrxfer, in-milk, calved 
in or after 1909 . . . , 

Milk Yield Prizes . . . 


Prizes 



LINCOLNSHIRE RED 
SHORTHORN.» 

Bull, calved in 1900,1907, 1908, 

or 1909 .. 10 6 

Bull, calved in 1910 . , . 10 6 

Bull, calved in 1911 . . . 10 8 

Cow, in'-milk, calved in or 

before 1908 . 10 6 

HEIPBR, in-milk, calved in 

1909 10 8 

HBTFim, calved in 1910 . . 10 6 

Heifer, calved in 1911 . . lo 8 

Cow OR HEIPBR, in-milk, 
c<tlv<‘d in or before 1909, show¬ 
ing the best milking properties 10 6 

Milk Yield Prizes . . . 10 8 

HEREFORD.^ 

bull, calved in 1907,1908, or 1909 10 6 
BULL, calved in 1910 . . . 10 6 

Bull, calved in Ian, or Feb., 

1911.. 10 0 

Bull, calved on or after M irch 

^1,1911.10 6 

Cow, in-milk, calved in or 

before 1908 . 10 6 

HBIFEI^ in-milk, calved in 1909 10 6 

HBIFBR, calved in 1910 . . 10 0 

Hbifbr, calved in 1911 . . 10 6 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

4 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


DEVON.a 

Bull, calved in 3907, 1908, or 

1909 10 8 

BULL, calved in 1910 , . ,10 6 

BULL, calved in 1911 . . . 10 6 

COW OB HBIFBR, In-mllk, • 
ctdvod in or before 1909 . . 10 6 

Hbifbr, calved in 1910 , . lo o 

Hbifbr. oalved in 1911 . .10 8 

Dairy Cow, in-milk, calv^ in 
or before 19(W . . . 10 6 

Milk Yield Prizes . , .10 6 

* SOUTH DEVON.« 

Bull, oalved in 3807, 1908,1908, 

or 1910.10 6 

Bull, calved in 1911 , . . 10 6 

Oow OR hbifbr, in-mak, 
calved in or before 3909 . . 10 8 

Hbifbr, calved in 1910 . , 10 8 

Hbifbr, oalved in ion . . lO 8 

Milk Yield prizes . . . 10 6 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


4 


Prizes 

LONGHORN.* iat 2nd 3rd 

£ £ £ 

Bull, calved in 1907, 3908,1909, 

or 1910.10 8 1 

Bull, calved in 1911 . . . 10 8 4 

Cow OR Heifer, m-milk, 
calved in or before 1909 . . 10 6 4 

Heifer, calved in 191(i or 1911 . 10 6 4 

Milk "Yield Prizes . . . 10 6 4 


SUSSEX. 

Bull, calved in 1907,1908, or 1910 10 
Bull, calved in 1910« . , .10 

Bull, calved in 1811 . . ,10 

Oow OR HEIFER, in-milk, 
calved in or before 1908 . . 10 

Heifer, calved in . . 10 

HEIFER, calv^ in 1910 , . 30 

WELSH.* 


Bull, calved on or alter Dec. 1, 
1906, and before Dec. 1,1910 .10 
Bull, calved on or aiter Dec. 1, 
1910, and before Dec. L1911 .10 
Cow OB Hbifbr, in-milk, 
calved before Deo. 1,1909. . 10 

Hbifbr, calved on or after 
Dec. L and before Dec. 1, 
1911.10 


8 

6 

8 


4 

4 

4 


8 

6 

6 


4 

4 

4 


6 


6 - 

6 - 


RED POLL.’‘> 

Bull, calved in 1907, 1908,1909, 

0X1910 ..... .10 6 4 

BULL, calved in 1911 . . . 10 6 4 

Cow OR Heifer, in-milk, 
calved in or before 1909 . . 10 8 4 

Hbifbr, calved in 1910 . . 10 6 4 

Heifer, calved in 1921 . . 10 8 4 

Milk Yield Prizes . . . 10 8 4 


ABERDEEN ANGUS.*^ 

Bull, calved on or after Doc. 1, 

1906, and before Dec. 1,1909 . 10 
Bull, calved on or after Dec. 1, 

1909, and before Dec. 1.1910 . 10 
Bull, oalved on or after Dec. L 

1910, and before Deo. 1, 1911 .10 

Oow OR m-mUk, 

calved m or before Deo. 1,1909 10 
Hbifbr, calved on or after Dec. 

1.1909, and before Dec. X. 1910.10 
ECbifbr, calved on or after 3[>ec. 

1.1910, and before Deo.1,1911. 10 


GALLOWAY, 

Bull, calved on or after Dec, 1, 
1006, and before Dec. 1,1910 .10 
Bull, calved on or after Decs. L 
1910, and before Deo, L 1911 .10 
Oow OB Hbifbr, m-miik, 
calved before 1909 . 10 

Hbifbr, calved on or after Dec. 

11909. and before Deo.l. 1910. 10 

ilO 


EEBIFHB, calved on or after l>ec 
L 19111 and before Dec. X 1911 


8 4 
8 4 
6 4 
6 4 
6 4 
e 4 


8 4 
6 4 
6 4 
6 4 
8 4 


I Offered by the Dairy Sbortborn (Coates's Herd Book) Afcwwiation. 

* Offered by the Shorthorn Society, 

» E80 provided by the Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Association. 

♦ E50 provided by the Hereford Herd Book Society. 

» ^ provided by the Devon Cattle Breeders* Sooiwy. 

« iiiiO provided by the South Devon Herd Book Society. 

*7 ^ provided by the Longhorn Oattie Society. 

« Offered by the Snasex Herd Book Society. 

» ElO 10a provided by the Welsh Black (Dattl^ Society. 

10 i520 provided by the Bed PoU Society. „ ^ ^ 

»1 Eao provided by the Aberdeen Angns OAttle Society. 

1 9 mi provided by the Calloway Cattle Soetefey. 


ODS 
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HIGHLAND. 

Bull, calred m or before J911 . 10 - - 

Cow Oh Heipee, m-milk . 10 - - 

AYRSHIRE.! 

Bull, calved in or before 1911 . 10 6 4 

COW OR Heifer, m-milk. . 10 6 4 

Cow OR Heipee, m-cali . . 10 6 4 

Milk Yield, Prizes . . . 10 6 4 

BRITISH HOLSTEIN/! 

Bull, calved m or before 1909.10 6 4 

Bull, calved m 191i» or 1911 , 10 6 4 

Cow, m-milk, calved m or 
before 1908 .... 10 6 4 

Heifer, m-milk calved in 1909 

or 1910.10 6 4 

Milk Yield Prizes . . , 10 6 4 

JERSEY.* 

BULL, calved 1907,1908, or LOGO 10 8 4 

Bull, calved in 1910 . . . 10 6 4 

Bull, calved in 1911 . . . 10 6 4 

Cow, m-milk, calved in or 
before 1908 . . . . . 10 6 4 

HEJLPifiK, in-miXk, calved in 1909 10 6 4 
Hbipbb, in-milk, calved m 1910 10 6 4 
Heipeb, calved in 1911. . . 10 0 4 

Cow OB Heifer, in-milk, bred 
by Esbibitor, sired in Great 
Britain or Ireland . . . 10 6 4 

Milk Yield Prizes . . . 10 6 4 

GUERNSEY.-* 

BUU.. calved m 1907,1908,1900, 

or 1910.10 8 4 

BULL, calved in 1911 . . . 10 6 4 

Cow, m-milk. calved in or 

liefore 1907 . . . . 10 0 4 

COW OR HEIFER, in-milk. 

“ “ * 4 

4 
4 
4 


calved m 1908 or 1909 
Heifer, c<aved m 1910 
Heifer, c.aved m 1911 
Milk Yield Prizes . 


. 10 
. 10 
. 10 
. 10 


KERRY.* 


Brau calved m 1907,1908,1909, or 

1910.10 

COW, in-milk, calved m or be¬ 
fore 1908 . 10 

Heifer, in-milk, calved in 1909 10 
H EIFEB, calved m 1910 or 1911 . 10 
Milk Yield Prizes . . ,10 


6 4 


DAIRY CATTLE.’ 

Bio /, Of CtossJ 
Dairy Cow, m-milk . . .10 

Pair of Dairy Cows, m-miik. 10 
Dairy Cow, m-milk, that has 
been ‘-ubiected to the Tuber¬ 
culin Test within eighi 
eeks of the Show, by a Fel¬ 
low or Member of tbe Boyal 
College of Vetennary Sur¬ 
geons, and has not reacted . 10 



0 4 


BUTTER 


TESTS/ 

lb. live 


Cow, exceeding 900 _ 

weight.16 10 

Cow, not exceeding 900 lb. live 
weight.16 10 

SHEEP (£1,826 10s.). 

OXFORD DOWN. 


SHBARLIKO KAM . 

Bam Lamb® .... 
Three bam Lambs . 
Thebe shearling Ewes 
Three ewe lambs . 

SHROPSHIRE.® 
two-Shbar Ram 
Shearling Ram . 

FrvB Shearling ram s . 
Three ram lambs . 

THEBE SHBARUNG BWBS 
THREE EWE LAMBS . . 

SOUTHDOWN. 
Two-Shear RAM! 0 . 
SHEARLING RAM. . 

Three shearling rams t <> 
Three Ram lambs . 
Three shearling Ewes 
Three Ewe Lambs . 


HAMPSHIRE DOWN. 

Two-Shear Ram !» . 
shearling ram . 

RAM Lamb »^. . . 

Three Ram Lambs . 
Three shearling Kwbs 
three Ewe Lambs . 


SUFFOLK. 
Two-Shear RAMI! . 
shearling Ram . . , 

Ram Lamb!!. 

Three Ram Lambs . . 

Three shearling Ewes 

THEBE EWE LAMBS . . 


. 10 
. 10 
> 10 
, 10 
. 10 


DEXTER.- 

Same as for Kerries. 

4 ^ Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society. 

t ^ Holstein Cattle Society. 

: iSSE® 

.Breeders’ Association. 

■s’ Association. 
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DORSET DOWN. I 

SHEARU^aH\.M 
TniiEr raji L4MBS 
1 HEBE sheaelxng Ewes 



DORSET HORN.-i 
Sheaeling Bam, dropped after 
_ Nov 1,1910 . 

Three Bam Lambs, dropped 
after Nov 1,1911 . . . 

Ti:^eb Shearling ewes, 
di opped alter Nov. 1,1910 . 

Three Ewe Lambs, dropped 
after Nov. 1,1911 . . . 


10 

10 

10 

10 


RYELAND.» 

Bam, Two shear and up¬ 
wards . . , , 10 

SHEARLING Bam . . , .10 

Three Shearling Efros lO 


5 S 
5 5 
5 3 
5 3 

5 3 
5 3 
5 3 


KERRY HILL (WALES). 

Bam, Shearling and upwards lO > - 
Three shearling Ewes .10 - - 


LINCOLN.^ 

Two-Shear Bam . . . lo 6 3 

Shearling Bam. . , . lO 3 3 

Five shearling bams . . is lO 5 

Three bam Lambs , . *. lO 6 B 

Three shearling Ewes . lO s 3 

Three kwe lambs . . . lo s 3 

THREE Yearling Ewes, 
shown m their wool . . 10 6 3 

LEICESTER.^ 

SHEARLING RAM . . , 10 5 3 

Three Bam Lambs , . lo 6 3 

three SHEARLING ewes . 10 5 3 

THREE Ewe lambs . . 10 5 3 

BORDER LEICESTER.* 

Bam, Two Shear and upwards lu fi 3 
Shearling Bam , . . , lO 6 3 

Shearling Bwb . . . 10 5 3 

WENSLEYDALE.’ 

Bam. Two-shear and up¬ 
wards ... . 10 5 3 

Shearling Bam . . . lO 5 3 

Three SHEARLING bams .lO 6 3 
THREE BAM LAMBS . . . 10 5 3 

Three shearling Ewes . lo 5 3 
Yearling Bwb, shown m wool lO 6 3 

LONK.* 

BAM, shearling and upwards 10 5 - 

TlIRLK SHEARLING EWES . 10 5 - 


DERBYSHIRE GRITSTONE, 

'^ame as for Kprr\ Hill 


KENT OR ROMNEY 
MARSH.’ 
Two-shbah ram 

SHEARLING BAM 

Five Shbarlinq Bams . 
thebe Bam Lambs 
three shearling Ewes 
Three ewe Lambs . 


Pri/p *5 



COTSWOLD.io 

Shearling Bam . . . . 10 5 3 

Three Bam Lambs . . . lo 5 3 

Three SHEARLING EWES, , 10 5 3 

Three Ewe Lambs . . . lo 5 3 


DEVON LONG-WOOL.ii 
bam, two-shear and up¬ 
wards .10 6 - 

SHEARLING BAM . . . 10 5 - 

Three shearling Ewes .10 5 ^ 


SOUTH DEVON.’3 
Two-Shear BAM. . , lO 6 - 

Shearling ram . . , 10 5 - 

Three Bam Lambs . . . lo 5 - 

Three shearling Ewes . lO 5 - 
Three Ewe lambs , , . lo 5 - 

DARTMOOR. 

Same aa for Kerry Hill. 

EXMOOR.’* # 

Same as for Byelands 

CHEVIOT.’* 

Same os for Border I*eioeateis 

HERDWICK.’* 

Bam, two Shear and upwaxds 10 5 - 
SHEARLING Bam. . . . 10 5 - 

Three Shearling Ewes . lo 5 - 

WELSH MOUNTAIN, 

Same as for Kerry HiU 

BLACK-FACED MOUNTAIN. 
Same aa for Kerry HiU. 


» £15 provided by the Dorset Down Sheep Breedewi* Association, 

£18 provided by the Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders* Association. 

» £18 provided by the Byeland Flock Book Society. 

^ £88 provided by the Lmcoln Long-Wool Sheep Breeder^ Association, 
s £20 provided by the Leicester Sheep Breeders A8SOcia4aon. 

« £18 provided by the Society of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders. 

7 £18 provided by the Wenaloydale Blue-fa,^ Sheep Breeders' Association, £18 
provided by the WensleydaJe Long-Wool Sheep Breeders* Association. 

« £6 provided DV the Ix>nk Sheep Brewers* Association, 
s ^ provided by the Blent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders* Association. 

1 0 £18 provided by the Ootswold Sheep Society, 

11 £15 providW by the Devon JLong-WooHed Sheep Breeders Society. 

1 <» £30 provided by the South Devon Flock Book Association. 

18 £18 provided by the Exmoor Horn Sheep Breeders’ Society. 

14 £18 provided by Breeders of Ohevlot Sheep. 

\ ft £16 provided by Breeders of Herdwick Sheep. 
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PIGS (£762 5s0. 


Large White» , . . 

Middle Wlute > 

Tam worth! .... 
Berkshire 

Large Black > , . . 

Lmcoliibhire Curly-Coated+ 


Hi 


Ui 


POULTRY lontx Hint 
Malmt* 

Two 1^1L\ ER MEl>ALS (1) lor bebt 
Comou d* Malint-, (2) lor any other 
vaiiets ot Malm©.'* 

Campme. 

biLVBB Medal lor ho^t Campme « 


In each ol the above Breeds the follow¬ 
ing prizes will be given •—* 

iht iniiard 

Boab, farrowed m 1908,1003, or £ £ 
1910 . ... 10 J 3 

Boar, farrow^ed in 1911 . . 10 5 3 

B oar, farrowed m 1012 , . 10 5 3 

Bbebdino Sow, farrowed m 
1908,1900, or 1910. . . . 10 5 3 

Sow, farrowed in 1911. . . 10 5 3 

Three Sow Pigs, farrowed m 
1913.10 6 3 


Faverolle. 

Houdan. 

Any other Breed. 

Bantams, Old English Game. 
Bantams, Modern Game 
Bantams, Sebnghl. 

Bantams, Wyandotte 
Bantams, Yokohama. 

Bantams, any othei variety. 

DUCKS. 

Drake or young Drake, 
Duck or Duckling 


poultry (£400). 

Prizes of 30 sh 30s, and 10’? are offered 
m each class for the best Cook, Hen, 
Cockerel, and Pullet of the follow¬ 
ing Breeds^ 

Game, Old English. 

Game. Indian. 

Game, Modem. 

Game, Black Sumatra. 

Tift’ngahn.Ti- 

Plymonth Bock, Barred. 

Plymonth Bock, any other colour. 
Wyandotte, Gold or Silver Laced. 
Wyandotte, White 
Wyandotte, Black. 

Wyandotte. Partndge. 

Wyandotte, Columbian. 

Wyandotte. Spangled. 

Wyandotte, Blue. 

Wyandotte, any other vanety 
Orpington, Buff. 

APIECE OF Plate, value 2l. 2a„ 
for the best Buff Orpington 


Orpington, White. 

Orpington, Black. 

Orpington, Spangled 
Orpington, any other colour. 

Minorca. 

Leghorn, White. 

Leghorn, Brown. 

Leghorn, Blaok. 

Leghorn, any other colour. 

Dorking. 

Sussex, Bed. 

Suesexi Light. 

Sussex, Speckled. 

THREE Serviette Bings : (I) for 
best Bed, (3) for best Light, (3) for 
best Speckled Sussex.^ 

Bntibh Rhode Island, Bed. 

Ancona. 

Yokohama. 

Brahma. 

O^hin. 


Aylesbury. 

Bouen. 

} Bloc Orpington. 

I Any other breed. 

GEESE. 

Gander and Goose. 

I Any variety. 

I • TURKEYS. 

Cock. 

Hen. 

PRODUCE (£294 10s.). 

BUTTER. 

Bo x of Twelve 3 lb. Bolls or Sq,uare8 of 
Butter, not more than 1 per cent salt. 
I 1st 4Z., 2nd 2 Zm 3rd IL Pi ires 

l8t 2n<i 3rit 

Two Pounds op fresh ^ ^ 

Butter, without any salt, 
made up in plain pounds, 
irom the milk of Channel 
Island,Devon, or South Devon 
Cattle and their orosBes . . 2 1 10 

TWO Pounds of Fresh 
Butter, without any sail, 
made up in plum pounds 
from the milk of Cattle of any 
breed or cross other than 
those mentioned . . , 2 1 10 

1 Two Pounds op Fresh 
Butter, slightly salted, made 
up m plain pounds, from the 
I milk of Channel Island, Dev on, 

j or South Devon Cattle and 

their crosses . , . . 3 I 10 

Two Pounds of Fresh 
Butter, slightly salted, made 
up in plain pounds, from the 
milk of Cattle of any breed or 
cross other than those men¬ 
tioned .2 1 10 


I £12 provided by the National Pig Breeders’ Association. 

^ £18 provided by the Bntish Berkshire Society. 

» £18 provided by the Large Black Pig Society. 

•* £18 provided by the Lmoolnshire Ourly-Ooated Pig Breeders’ Association. 
^ Offered by the Buff Orpington Club. 

« Offered by the Sussex Poultry Club. 

* Offered by the Malmes Poultry Club. 

OffertMi by the Oampine Club. 
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Prizes 

BUTTER—isT'^dsrd 

Thebe Pounds op Pebsh 
BUTTBE, slightly salted, made 
up in pounds m the most 
attractive marketable designs 
and packed in non-reium^le 
boxes for transmission by rail 
or parcel post . . . . 2 1 10 

CHEESE (made in 1912). 

3 Cheeses in each 
Entry, 

TheebOHBDDAE, not less than £ £ £ 

60 lb. each.5 3 2 

Three OHBDDAE TEUOKLES .421 
Three Cheshire (coloured), of 
not less than 40 lb each . ,332 

THBEE Cheshire tuncoioured >, 
of not less than 40 lb. each .532 
Three Double Gloucester, 
not less than 22 lb each . .532 

Three Lanoashirb, not over 
12 lb. each , . . .421 

Three Stilton , . . .421 

Three WENSLEYDALscstiiton 
shape) . ... 321 

THREE "WENSLEyDALE or 
0OTHBRSTONB( Stilton shape) 4 2 1 
three WENSLETDALE or 
OOTHERSTONE (Flat shape) .421 

Three Cleveland . . 4 2 i 

BREAD 

{Made ff07n Stone-Gh'ound Flout 
from Sritfsh Wheat). 

Two Loaves, weighing 2 Ih 
each or thereabouts, baked in 
tiuh Open to Professional 
Bakers only . .321 

TWO Loaves, weighing 2 Ib. 
each or theieabouts. of any 
Hhape Open to Professional 
Bakers ojuy . ..321 

'rwp Loaves weighing 2 lb. 
each or thereabouts, baked in 
tins. Professional Bakers not 
eligible for this class . .321 

Two Loaves, weighing 2 lb 
each or thereabouts, of any 
shape. Professional Bakers 
not eligible for this class, 3 2 1 

OUAMPiON Silver Cup, value 
Ten Guineas, for the best exhibit 

CIDER AND PERRY. 

Cask of Dry Cider, made in 

1911.4 2 1 

Cask of SWEET Cider, made 
inX91X . . . . . ,421 

Cask of Cider, made previous 

to 1911.4 2 1 

ONE DOZ. DRY CIDER, made 

in 1911. 4 2 1 

One DOZ. Sweet cider, made 

inlOll.4 2 1 

ONE DOZ CIDER, made pre¬ 
vious to toil . . , .421 

ONE DOZ, DRY PERRY . ,421 

ONE DOZ. SWEET PERRY. 4 2 1 

A OUALLENOR OuP for the liest exhibit 
ol Older.' 


WOOL (0/1912 C7ip>. 

Three Flbb<?bs. any Long 
Wool . . , . 

Three Fleeces, any Short 
Wool ... . . 

Three Fleeces, Mountain 
or Moorland (comprising 
Dartmoor,ExmoonHerdwick. 
Welsh md Black-fa red Moun¬ 
tain) , . ... 


mt and 3rd 
£ £ £ 


3 2 


HIVES, HONEY, AND 
BEE APPLIANCES. «. 


Collection of HIVES . . .80 

FRAME Hive.20 

Da for Cottagers* use . . 20 

Honey Extractor . . .16 

Observatory Hive (not less 
than 3 frames) ... 20 

Useful appliances. . . lO 


40 20 
16 10 
15 10 
10 - 

15 10 


HON EY-<Local Otees). 

Open to members of Yorkshire Bee 
Keepers’ Association only. 

«. 3. 

4 Sections of COMB Cert of 

honey, about 4 lb. . 10 7 6 Merit. 
Run or Extracted, 
Light-coloured Cert, of 

Honey, about 4 lb. . lO 7/6 Mcnt. 
Collective Exhibit of 
Comb Honey? Bun 
OR BXTRACrrBDXlGHT- 
COLOURED HONEY ; Cert, of 

and 11b. of WAX . . 20 10 Ment. 


HONEY—(Open Competition) 

For the purposes of Clasees for Honey 
the United Kingdom has been divided into 
Two Districts I— 


1. Counties of Cheshire. Oumherlasd. 
Derby, Durham, Hereford, Lancashire, 
Leicester, Lincoln, Monmouth, North- 

sSfford, Waiwicf/^stmorlancL^S- 
cester, Yorkshire, the Isle of Man, 
Ireland, Scotland, or Wales 

2. Oounties of Bedford, BerkSn Bucks., 
Oambndge, Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, 
Essex, (jflouoester, Hampshire, Herts. 
Hunt^ Ide of Wight, Kent, Middlesex. 
Norfolk, Northampton, Oxioi^ Somer¬ 
set, Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, or Wiltshire. 

For each of the above Districts the 
following four Classes and Prises, for 
Honey of any year, have been provided 


Prizes 


1st mdsrd 

12 Seci^OBS of OoMB HONEY, a s. 

about 131b. . ^_. . .30 

BUN OB EXTRACTED, LlGHT- 
(JOLOURED HONEY, about ^ 

Mill. . . . . •„.» 

BtfN OB SzTSAoran, Kb- 
DIUM OE DaRK-OOLOURED 
HONEY, about ISlb. . . i 

GRANULATED HONEY, about 
12lb.30 15 10 


16 10 


16 10 


16 10 


I Offered by Older Growers of the West England. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 

Shallow frames of OOHB 21b. of Wax. 10 7 6 5 

Hoxet, for extracting . . 20 15 10 . 3 lb. of WAX, m marketable form. 

Jars of Heather Hoitbt, suitable for retail trade . .10 7/6 5 

about6lb . . . . 20 15 10 HONEY VINEGAE, 1 quart. . 76 5 - 

Jars of Heather mixture mead, 1 quart . . . 7 6 5 - 

Extractbd Honey, about Other Practical Exhibits .10 - - 

6 lb. , . . . . 20 15 10 OTHER SOIBNTIPIO EXHIBITS .10 - - 

Display op Honey . . 30 20 10 


HORSE-SHOEING COMPETITIONS (£81). 

iOjpeti to the United Mngdimi.) 

Class I. Hunters. Class IL Roadsters. Class HL Cart Horses. 

Prizes in each Class as follows —let, 5f ; 2nd, 3Z. 10s ; 3rd, 2Z. 10s., 1th, 21 , 5th, 3/ 10s • 
6tb, 17. 

A Gold Medal will be presented to the First Prize Winner m each Class i 
A Silver Medal and a Bronze Medal in each Class to be competed tor by Members of 
the National Master Famera’ Association, a 


butter-making competitions (£46). 

The Competitions wiH be open only to those resident in the Counties oi Northum- 
berlind, Durhim Cumberland, Westmorland, York, Nottingham, and Lincoln, who 
have been pupilb or received instruction in Dairying at their respective County Council 
Institutes or Dairv Schools since the let day of January, lw9, and who nave not 
previous to the Slat of May, 1912, won a Pnze m an open class at the Shows of the 
R.AS.E, Bath and West and Southern Counties Society, Royal Counties Society, 
or at the London Dairy Show. 

The following Prizes are ofifered on each day1st Prize, 67,; 2nd Prize, 37; 
3rd 3Pnze. 27 ; Ith Prize, 17.; 5th Prize, 10s. Certificates of Merit will be given to 
those candidates obtaining 86 points ont of a possible 100. 

farm prizes (£485).’ 

(^Open to bonfi-fide Temnt Farmen,') 

The following Prizes are offered by the Doncaster Local Committee for the best-managed 
Farms m Yorkshire. 

Class L—Farm, chiefly Arable, of 200 acres or over, exclusive of Fell or Tul il Mnr'»h 
Iiand. 1st Pnze, 1002.: 2Ed Pnze, 607. 

Class IL—Farm chiefly Arable, of not less than 50 acres and under 200 a<*ies, cvelum ve 
of Fell or Tidal Mai ah Land. 1st ]^ize, ^7.; 2nd Prize. 267. 

Class m.—stock 01 Dairy Farm, of 200 icresor over, exclnsue of Fell oi Tid d M n sh 
L,md Ist Prize, 1002.; 2nd Prize, 607. 

Class IV —Stock or Dairy Farm of not less than 50 acres and under 200 aci os, cxclu«« ve 
of Fell or Tidal Marsh Land. 1st Pnze, 502.; 2nd Pn/e, 257. 

Ol VSS V.—Farm, rhiefly Arable, of not less than 10 acres and under 50 acics Isl inize, 
202 ; 2nd I^ze, 107.; 3rd Pnze, 67 


HORTIOULTURAL EXHIBITION.’ 

Prizes amounting to 3607. 


SHEEP DOG TRIALS* 

Will be held m the Showyard on Saturday, Julv 6. 
Pnzes amounting m ail to 212 


DOG SHOW. 

The X itional Terrier Club’s Show will be held on July I and ’ 

i in Conmany of Farriers. 

I ^ National Master Famers* Association 

» Offeree}, by the Doncaster Iiocul Committee, 
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TOUT! asuission to shows. 

The Society holds every vear an Exhibition of Live Stock, Farm Produce, 
and Implements, to which, to the G-rand Stands at the Horse Riner, Hairy, 
and elsewhere. Members are entitled to free admission. 

KSBHOED SATES FOE ENTEIES AT THE AHNUAL SHOW. 

Entries of Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigb, Poultry, Pr 9 duoe, &c., can be made 
by Members at reduced rates For Implement esdiibits the entry-fee of -Cl 
payable in addition to the charges ff>r <5pace is not charged when a partnw of 
the firm is a Member of the Society Firms and Com])anieb may secure these 
privileges by the Member&hip of one or more of their partners 

1 SOCIETTS JOTONAL AHD OTHER PHSLICATIONS. 

* Every Member is entitled to receive, without charge, a copy of the Joumal 
f of the Society, each Yolnme of which contains articles and communications 
, by leading authorities on the mo^ important agricultural questions of the day, 
i together with official reports by the Society’s Scientffic Advisers and on the 
1 various departments of the Annual Shows, and other interesting features. 

1 Copies of tiie Journal may be obtained by Non-Members of the Publisher, 

I Mr, Sow Mubbay, 60a Albemarle Street, W., at the price of ten shillmgs 
per copy. 

Copies of the Society’s pamphlets, sold at not less than One Shilling each, 

I are obtainable by Members at half price on direct application to the Secretary. 

IIBEARY AND BEADITO BOOM. 

The Society has a la^e and well-stocked library of standard books on ajirri- 
cultural subjects. A K^ing Room is provided, at which the principal 
agricultural newspapers and other periodicals can be consulted by Members 
during office hours (10 aan. to 4 p4n.; Saturdays, 10 ajn, to 2 p.m.). 

CHEMICAL PEIVILEGES. 

The Society makes annually a considerable grant from its gener^ funds in 
order that Members may obtain at low rates analyses of feeding stufPa fertilisers, 
soils, &c., by the Society’s Consulting Chemist (Hr. J. AlJGtrsTtrs VOKLCKfjr*, 
Analytical Laboratory, 22 Tudor Street, London, B.O.). Members mnv also 
consult Hr. Voelokeb either personally or by letter at a small fee. 


VETBEIHAET PRmLEGES. 


Membem can consult the Professors of the Royal Veterinary College, 
Camden Town, N.W., at fixed rates of charge, and thty have the privilege of 
sending Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs to the College Infirpatary op the Mftne tonu'f as 
subscribers to the College. / / ^ 

BOTAHIOAIi PBIVIMCBlS. / / 

Reports can be obtained by Members from thd Society’s Bdtanibt (Profosbor 
R. H. Bifpeit, M.A., School of Agriculture, Cambridge), on the purity aud 
germinating power of seeds, and on diseases os weeds affecting farm crops, 
at a fee of one shilling in each case. 

ZOOLOGICAL PRIVILEGES. 


/ 


J 


Information respecti^ any animal (quadruped, )>ird, insect, worm, »fec.) 
which, in an^ stage of its life, affects the farm or rural economy generally, 
with suggestions as to methods of prevention and remedy in resiiect to any 
such animal that may be injurious can be obtained by Members from the 
Society’s Zool<^st (Mr. Cecil Wabbcbton, MA., St'hool of Agriculture, 
Cambridge) at a fee of one shilling in each case. 


GEHEEAL MEETINGS OF GOVEENOES AND MEMBERS. 

The Annual General Meeting of Governors and Members is held in London 
during the week of the Smithfield Club Show. A General Meeting is usually 
also held in the Showyard during the week of the Show. 


SPECIAL PBXVILEGES OF GOVEENOES 

In addition to the privilegea of Members, as described above, Governors ar^ 
entitled to am extra oopy of each Voltune of the Journal, to attend and spesk 
at all meetings of the Chmczl, and are alone eUgihle for election as Presidsnt, 
Tmatee, and Vioe^PreiEddsiit. The mininmin Annual Subscription of a Governor is ^5, 
with a Life Compositiazt of ^50, 






